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T II A X H I. A T I O X S. 



TIJK \ KI»\MA-M "'THAft WITH ST? IK A NTH A 
UUASUVA. 



!' (.11 1 1 II "I <1 ft •■!•! j'"'J< y.>J'. 

Adhlkamna 4 

Asi tn:n:: ■ :'. the Priam boitg maetloatd •: :i» objsct of 

«st«c?'.»*.ire) tlir«Eh«t, St is b»i right tie 1*7 tfctt 

Prism ;• tai object at SBattmplttiw). -fl iii- S 

lu -tli- ( !:!jui:<if>i,Mn it is said " Let a mnn 1- iiteru- 

|>lat<- tr<- -j!|-.i!.h- ' Oik ' tin- IMgitha."* Now, ;• iluutil 

m-i-i- :i~. tu wintln'i' !>»■ d.nlemplation here fn joined 

tv{ci> t" I'll^stUu Jiutl IV;niavii as two distinct ''bjects 

of coiiteinpiiitiijn comprehended for facility's sake in 

«ni' uci of co'ttutnplali *n, or it refers lo one of them 

only, 

(J # t'irt-«j»fifc*)iJj); — It is true that Prima va and I'dgi- 
tha aie grammatically in the mma caap, put in appo- 
sition i'i i-ach other mid llius referring to one mid the 
auim- thing ; ami this i* possible when one of lluni j* 

•up. C;:- l-l 1. 



the substantive and the other an attributive quali- 
fying it Still, there is norhiog to shew either that 
the Pranava is the suliatnntive qualified by Llie Udgi- 
tha, or that the UdgUha !.i the substantive qualified 
by tbePranavn. The contemplation therefore re- 
lates to them as two distinct 'hingn comprehended in 
one act of cotitemplalii'ii. 

(SidilU-'i ida :— A" a: ■iiinst the foregoing we hold 
as folloitri : the coiitt'ir- pla;ioti does not relate to the 
Pranaia and the t..'dgith;i s.* lv»c> distinct thuigs com 
prebend* d 111 i-ne Higgle act of coiiteii:uiati -n. In the 
fir»t prapalhaka of the ( hhamiogya, the upukruma or 
the opening words of the section aiw, •' let a tr.au con- 
template the syllable ' Otn' the L'dgithu ; ftr. with 
' Orn 1 * people begin lo sing th* 0«igftha,''f A.r in the 
opeuing words, so, oven in the sequel ire 1'iunava is 
pointed to an the object of worship here intended : 
" jJuch indeed it the full recount of this very syllable." 
'Xhne the Prauava is here the substantive qualified by 
Udgitha,+ »od it is therefore right to hold that the 

* Thi» shi-wa tli&t ' Oin' ia the thing tu hu co!iieini)l»t<'d upon. 
tOp. Cit. i-t 10. 

JThia ia to *»)■ that Fnntvt whitli occur* in the OiIj^iImi vng 
ahu:iid bf t'L'iitifHi plated hurt* 
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Cp»sana refers to Pranava alone. Accordingly, Pra- 
nava alone ifl the object of contemplation here enjoind. 

Adhfkarana-S. 

Owing to Identity In all rsBpeate, iaew (ihoild ts udantsoi) 

elsewhere. (III. ill. 10). 
' " He who knows the oldest and the beat becomes 
himself the oldest and the best. Praoa (breath) in- 
deed JB the oldest and the best :"* in these words do 
the Cbhandogas and the Vajins, when enjoining the 
. contemplation of Prana, speak of Prana as the oldest 
and so on, as also the Kaushitakins. By all the three, 
the seniority of Prana has been explained in one way, 
namely, on the ground that the stay of speech and 
all other sense-organs as well as their functions 
depend entirely on Prana, That Prana partakes of 
the richness of the sense-organ of speech and so on 
is declared in the ChMndoaya and BrihadArnnyaka 
in the following words : 

'■ Then the tongue said to him : ' If I am the 
richest, thou art the richest ' The eye said to 
bim : 'If I am the firm resr, thou art the firm 
pest.' The ear said to him : ' If I am snccesa, 
thou art success.' The mind said to him : ' If 
I am the home, thou art the horae."t 

Now, a donbfc arises as to whether the Kauahl- 
takins should or should" not include in their contem- 
plation attributes snch as richness and so on which 
are not taught in their Upam'shad. 

(FArvapakslia) • — Those attributes shonld not be 
included, 'inasmuch as such attributes alone as are 
itpoken of in the KtiusMtaki-Upanishad are omphati. 
eally prescribed for contemplation, in the words 
"He who contemplates thtut" ete.J 

(Siddkanfa) : — As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows : Though not mentioned in their Upani- 
shad, richness and other attributes should be included 
by the Kaushitakins in theiT contemplation of Prxna; 
for, by the word 'thus' even those attributes which 
are not mentioned in their upanishad are referred to 
as well as those mentioned therein ; and Prftna, — 
of which all these attributes sir© predicated — being 
one and the same, all its attributes are naturally pre- 
sent in the mind. Just as Devadatta. who was once 
seen to teach the Vedas in the city of Madhura is 
recognised as a teachor of the Vedas when after- 

■ Clitii. up. 5-1-1. and Bri. up. Ml. 
t ChLfi. up. a-1-13. 
I Op. Cit. 4-20. 



wards seen in the city of M&hishmatt though here he 
does not actually teach the Vedas, bo also, Fran*, 
described in the Chbandogya and other Upanishada 
as rich and so on, come up agnin elsewhere to .the 
mind as possessed of the same attributes though not 
there described as possessed of those, attributes. 
Therefore, ns they are referred to by the word ' Elms', 
richness and other attributes should be included by 
the Kaushitakins in their contemplation of Prana. 



Ad h I karana— 6, 

Bliss ana other (attributes should be gathered together, owing 
to tile identity) of the main thing. (III. ill. 11). 

" Owing to identity" : these words shonld be 

understood here. In treating of the contemplation 

of the Supreme, bliss and other attributes are spoken 

of in connection with Brahman, — ' the main thing/ 

the chief objeot of contemplation, — in the following 

passages : 

" Real, consciousness, infinite is Brahman."* 

" Bliss is Brabman."t ~ 

"Right, real, the supreme Brahman, ia Purushn, 

dark and brown."$ 

" Brnhman whose body is akas'fu whose nature ia 

true, whose delight is life, whose mnnas is bliss, 

who is replete with peace, who is immortal. "$ 

A donbfc arises as to whether it 1^ necessary or not 

necessary to think of ail of them in all contemplntions 

of the Supreme. 

{Purvapaksha' \ — ft is not necessary to gather them 
all together in all cases : for, Brahman is ouo, and i£ 
many different attributes are predicated of Him, He 
becomes many, different, nttrihu,tes making different 
substantives. — Or t*hus : It is not necessary to gather 
all attributes "together because the contemplation of 
the Supreme as taught in one Upanishad is perfect in 
itself mi embracing the attributes mentioned therein. 

(Sid'lhanta) : — .\s agninst tlie foregoing we hold as 
follows : Brahman, the object of contemplation, and 
of whom these attributes are predicated, is one and 
the same, and therefore bliss and other attributes 
shonld be gathered together in thought in all contem- 
plations of- the Supreme, wherever taught. Black, 
white, red : broken-horned and full-horned : it is only 
each sets of opposite attributes as these that makothi? 

•Toitt, Vp.i.i. 

+ JIM. 3-6. 
I Uahniui. 12. 
§ Tui. Up. IB. 
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e»b*Uetire different ( bat not web seta of uttHbutee 
m 'Hajgk, rwt«Mliiif, big lily.* Therefore the 
several attributes of Brahmse being sot oppose d to 
one another, they do not m*he Hibi different. Accord- 
ingly, owing to the identity of Brahmen of wbom 
these attributes ere predicated in all tbe sereral Ups- 
eiehads, bit** Md Other attributes occurring bar* end 
there should nil be brOBght together. 



if*. 

an. O. Hi 



Adhrkatrm.na-7. 

**t*mt*nik <s»*efVH**) t* j*y- 
«1 iiasi** fenit Iras lUanetbtke 

" Joy, verily, ia Hie bead" ,* ia sacb passages M 
these, joy-beedednes* end the like ere spoken of m 
Ibe attributes of Brahmen- A doubt erieet ■* to whe- 
ther erea tbeee should be mduded in the contempt* 
tion of the Supreme, like bite* end other attributes. 

{PUnMpakth*} : — Whet objection it there to inclu- 
ding theee also, along with the attribute* •nob a* " of 
unfailing will f" 

[SiddhdiUa) :— We reply n» follows ; Joy-headed- 
oect and the like ebonld not be gathered together 
in the contemplation of the Supreme ; for, they can- 
not be regarded at attributes of Brahman, in the 
aim* way ae we can regard the attribute, " of unfail- 
ing will." To olast them among the attributes of 
Brabmao i* to regard Him a* composed of p*rt» ; 
sad thie will eobject Him to increase and decreaee. 
If joy-beaded nasa end the tike be the inherent attri- 
bute* of Brahmen, Be will be differentiated. Tbeee 
attributes cannot therefore be taken into aeooont in 
connection with the contemplation of the Supreme. 

There i* no such objection in the caae of omnie- 
cienoe and the like attributes, inasmuch ej they are 
inherent in the rery nature of Brahmen. So, the 
Sutrakare any* : 

Sat th« others (ahaaU V* fathered tegethtr b tbaeghl), 
been** *f tat ebnlartty la the attar* afttbf*. 

(in- ai ii). 

The other*, — namely, omniscience, erer-conten- 
tedneaa and ao on— are inherent in the rerj nature 
of Brahman. A» such, they »re all similar {to bites 
ttwd the like) in their natnre and should therefore be 
brought together; whereas joy-heededneea and the 
like are not inherent in the nature of Brahman and 
cannot therefore be included in the contemplation of 
the Supreme. 



• jwa. *-* 



AOhtkJU-eutei &. 
(He ansimiys sat attar* *—* net W carteamletott 1 

af tb* a b w tw « as* ia tbt arrot wsiamt l a attt an. 

<m m it) 

Now, a doobt * rises aa to whether it is absolutely 
necessary or not neceaeary to contemplate the aona- 
maya (physical) and other A'tnana also, in the same 
way that we eboold contemplate the A'nandamaya or 
Blissful A'tman abo-ra referrod to. 

(PumtpaStfka) : — Their contemplation ia absolutely 
necessary, becaose it is impossible to contemplate 
the Innermost A'naodanasya or Blitafnl A'tman an 
the Innermost Being dwelling in the annamaya and 
other A' tmaua, without contemplating at the same 
time the asnamaya and other A'tmans themselves. 

{tyttdkAida) : — As against the foregoing we hold 
aa follow* : The contemplation of the asnamaya and 
the like ia not quite neceaeary, Decease, it is of no 
nee. The purpose of their exposition ia only* to shew 
dearly the nature of Brahman, the Blissful (ananda- 
maya). Accordingly it i* necessary to reflect upon 
the annamaya and the like only till Brahman 
it reached Their contemplation ia therefore not 
absolutely necessary. 

iadtmaoaaef tbt vert AtasB. (HLjB-U). 
" Baring nuited with the eoaemsya- A'tman,"* 
etc. In this and the subsequent passages the word 
' A'tman ' is need alonig with each ; and this shew* 
that ' naaamaya ' and other voids denote the in- 
telligence* functioning in the physical body and so 
on. Since all intelligences other than Brahman are 
excluded as unworthy of contemplation by the 
seekers of liberation, they should not form objects of 
oontemplniiou at the time of .Meditation (of the 
Supreme). Accordingly the Atharresiraa says, 
" Sire tbe Beneficent alone should be meditated 
upon, abandoning all the rest." This passage de-> 
objures that none other than S'iva ah on Id be meditated 
upon by llis aeekera of liberation. Therefore it ia not 
necessary tu contemplate the anoamaya and others. 

A'tman la referred t», aa b tb* ether eaea, (at tbtwa) by 
tte acssel, (UUffl. W. 

Bern, tbe passage, " Yet another inner A'tman is 

the bliaafnl/'t refers to the A'tman, the Supreme Soul 

(A'taaaa), not to the pratyagatman or the individual 

son), just aa the word ' At man' refers to the Supreme 

Sonl in the paaaage "From A'tman is the ether born."} 

•Tai. Up. s-a. 

f Ibid, »-6. 

tifruLa 1. 
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This is proved by the sequel, " Having united with 
the Bltaafal Sou) (A'tayrn)."* Therefore the contem- 
plation of the Blissful Sou) is the paramount one, 
being the contemplation of Brahman Himself. 

1/ St be urged that because of the constant presence 

(of A'tman', the aonamaya, etc , alio ihenld be 

ton template!), m rejly that we still hold to 

oar view bseaaia of the special Jtreu- 

(III. Hi. 17). 

(Objection) : — Since the word ' Atman' is used even 

along with auuamaya and so on, there is nothing 

wrong in contemplating them also as the Paramat- 

nan, as the Supreme Soul. 

{Answer) : — No ; for, from the words " yet another 
inner A'tman is the Blissful," we understand that 
the Blissful, — the Paramitmac, S'iva,— is distinct 
from the aonauiaya and so on ; and the passage 
'■ S'iva, the Beoeficeut, alone should be meditated 
upon, abandoning all else,"f emphatically declares 
that S'iva alone should be contemplated, nil others 
being abandoned. By the word ' Siva' here is 
denoted the Supreme Brahman as devoid of all taints, 
as the repository of all beneficent qualities. Indeed, 
mnkti, the attainment of equality with Brahman, 
accrues froai a continuous contemplation of Him who 
is Divers-eyed (Virupabsha) and Dark-brown (Krish- 

napingata.) So that, since fruit ' corresponds to 

worship, the contemplation of beings other than 
S'iva, and who are therefore not beneficent, cannot 
lead to the state of S'iva. Therefore, tie Blissful 
S'iva alone should be meditated upon. 



Adhlkarana 9. 

The new one (is intended) -Jwre, because- that alcne 
is said to be the act enjoined- (in. iii. 13). 

" He who knows the first and the best": % the section 
beginning with these words teaches later nn,— in an- 
swer to the Pr&na's question " what shall bo dress for 
me?" — that, water is the dresi for the Prfina and then 
proceeds to say : "therefore the S'rotriyas who know 
this, rinse the mouth with water when they are going 
to eat, and rinse the mouth with water after they have 
eaten, thinking thereby they make the bremh dressed 
(with water)." — What is the thing enjoined here? — 
Is it the rinsing of the mouth with water as well as 
the contemplation of IVAna (breath) us dressed with 
water ? Or is it onlv the latter ? 



[Pi'iriapaksha) . — Both are enjoined here, as there 
is nothing to 3hew that the one or the nther alone is 
meant. 

(Siddhanta) : — Siuiie the rinsing of the mouth with 
water is a thing already known to us through current, 
practice based on Smriti, it is only the meditation of" 
Prina as dressed with water that is enjoined here, 
since it is the thing which we have not as yet known 
and which we learn here for the first time. What is 
not known to us otherwise has alone to be learnt from 
the S'ruti. Where the n?w thing is. not expressly 
enjoined and the S'ruti takes the form of anuvada, a 
restatement of what ia already known, we should 
understand an injunction with reference to it. There- 
fore, we should understand that the meditation of 
PrAna as dressed wiih water is alone enjoined here, 
as a thing not known to us before. 



* iiid. 3-io. 

; .... 'V.li.l.i . U. 



Adhlkarana lO. 

(The Vidya ie one and the same) as (some si the attributes 

mentioned ia bath) are identical, as also besanse of the 

absence of any distinction (in otaere) (Ui. Iii- 19-) 

In the Agnirahasya and the Bribadaranyaka the 

S'andilya-Yidya is taught. In the one it is taught 

as follows : 

" Let a man contemplate A'tman, formed of 
thought, embodied in life, luminous in form, of 
unfailing will, und of the nature of other 
(akas'a)."* 

In the other it is taught as follows : 

"That Person (Purushu) formed oi thought, being 
light indeed, is within the heart, like a grain of 
rice or barley ; He is independent, the ruler of 

all, the lord of all, — He rules all this, whatsoever 
exists."t 

A doubt arises as to whether two different Vidyas 
are taught in the two places, or one and the same 
Vidya ib taught in both. 

(Purvopalfsha) : — In the one place the Purusha, 
tbe object of contemplation, is great, being ' of the 
nature of ether (fikas'a) ' ; whereas in the other He 
is small ' like a grain of rice or barley.' In the one, 
again. He js said to be f of unfailing will,' whereas 
in the other He is said to be ' independent ' and so 
on. Thus the nttributes being different, the Vidyaa 
taught in the two places are different. 

-* illdhyariihiiaB'ikhi. 
t Bri. Up. 5-6 
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{8*d dk& mi#) - — A* against tbe foregoing we hoM as 
foHojn s In both alike, the Peresba is described as 
aannAmya. (formed of thought) and so on j end so far 
t»* Attribute ileeerihed in both we identical A* to 
Ha tariff d»»*crib*d t« l» ol the nature of «-tber 
(ji*4se;, it may be eapJaieed an intended fa* -hew that 
H* i* pure like AkaVa, or to praise Bin by »nj of 
shewing hew gk>>io«s He i*. Th« attribute of inde- 
pendence e»d the like- cannot be in any way distin- 
guished from the attribute expressed in the word*, 
" ol nnfnili&g will," and are therefore identical. 
Hence the identity of Vidti. 



Adhlfcarmna II. 



It ahw ahwwaSM, IhMM «f CBSs) nteties 
(t* ******** mtULIW 

In tiM Briba&arenyaka, in the section beginning 
with tl«* word* " That Pei«on who is io the e»-l- there 
and He who is in the risrht eye here,"* the S*mti de- 
clare* that the true Brahman embodied in the Vynh- 
ritis — the otwmnce* (such as Hboh, Bhursh, Sa*ab v , 
— shoo Id be contemplated « dwelling in the soier 
orb and in the eye ; tbett the S'ruti assigns, in the 
word* " Hie secret name is Ahah" a secret nana to 
him an dwelling in the Cosmo* u a whole, and assign* 
in the word* ** Hi* secret nr.me ia Aham" another se- 
cret name to Him a* dwelling in the individual orga- 
nism. 

A doubt uriit-s as to whether both the name* »boold 
or khouUl not bo thought of ia each cane. 

(I'^rapWa :— The object of worship being the 
name in both, namely Brahman, one and the urn* 
eidye it taught in both. Therefore, in each ease both 
the names should lit- t bought of. 

(jSWdhflwi*}— The Mutrakara n»y* as follows : 

Or, net w, nirsnn than U a alitacUatt (tli.Qi. H) 
Here there ie no identity in tbe Vidyi, heoauro the 
object of worship is in each case different, as rulatad 
to i>nch different seats ar the srn snd tbe eye. There 
fore each name ie appropriate in it* own piece. 



Adhlkarsna- 12. 
JksA (tbe crvtl) renali (ktoUtf) (ill UL ft*.) 
The Mandate- Vidyi or tbe contemplation of the 
orb ie taught in the Cbbindogya and tbe Brihuda- 
ranyaka. Ie the Vidyi identical or different ? 

i 



(PArrepnksAa) —The Chbaedogya teaches as fol- 
lows :— 

** Now, that gulden Hereon who is seen within the 
»a», with golden ** award arid golden hair, golden 
altogether to tbe very tips of Hia nails,"* and so un. 

In the other. Having — in the words "He that golden 
Person who dwells in the sun within,"— spoken of the 
golden Person dwelling in that person who dwells 
within the orb which is made np of tbe three vedas, 
the s'i oti concludes as follows :«— 

" All is Kudra Homage to the Golden-armed, to 

the Golden Lord, to the Lord of Amlnka, to the 
Lord of Una -, homage to Him again and agni-'t 

Thos the Taittiityaha speaks of the Person ».- 
golden-armed, and the Lord of Una. Now, niiwa in 
tbe one He is described as golden in all parts of tl.r 
body and ia the other as golden only in tbe arm*-, 
there is a difference in the form. Again, in the one 
He is d*«cribed as the All, while in the other He «• 
described as the Lord of all worlds, and thos there t*. 
a difference in the Attributes. Bene* no identity in 
tbe vidya. 

(Siddhonta :,— Tee Vidyi is not different. Identity 
of Bis place as dewelling ' within the sunt points 
to identity in tbe Tidy a. As the Tuittiriya-npaniehadf 
speaks of the Person as golden in the opening words 
of the section, the description in the sqoel that He is 
golden-erned ie only a synecdoche, end therefore 
even in tbe conceding passage the s'rnti means that 
Be is golden in all parts of the body. We hsve 
shewn that Though Be is the Lord of the world, it is 
right that He is one with the world, because of Hi* 
having entered into it. Therefore as one and the 
same entity- is referred to in both the pieces, eoch 
attributes as being the Lord of Una and so on should 
all be included in tbe contemplation in each case. 
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or 

ARUL NANDI SIVA A'CHA'RYA. 



SUTRA II— AD V AIT A LAKSHANA. 



Adhlkarana 5. 

(Continued from page 238). 
Rareness of becoming a Saiva, 
12. Very rare is it that one should be so fortunate 
as to enter with meekness the saiva creed unaffected 
by^the pride of riches on the one side and escaping 
the littleness of poverty on the other. Those who 
can worship the crescent-crested Being, with the 
high Sivajnans, have attained His Grace. 

Note. — Riches are of various kinds tw rank, youthi 
learning, wealth and power. To be born poor is indeed 
miserable- It is desirable therefore that one should he 
rich in a moderate degree so that he mny not go abeggiug ; 
but, be must not, however, be proud of it. Such meekness 
caDtiot be obtained but by devotion to the Lord, Thus 
meekness and devotion are almost synonymous. Sivaj- 
fitua — knowledge of Siva. Have attained expresses 
certainty. " ■ 

The use of hujnnn bii-th. 

i-3. Was it not the purpose/when the sonls were 
endowed with human birth, that they should, with 
their mind, speech and body, serve Hara who is 
anointed with the fivefold products of the cow. The 
celestials themselves descend on the earth and 
worship Hara. Dumb men, alas ! who roam hither 
and thither, in the fleshly frame, understand uof, 
anything (of this higher life). 

Note. — By 'dumb m<?u * are meant the beast-like men 
whose aspirations go no farther than the satisfaction of 
the physical cravings. 

The Iransitoriness of the human body. 

14. Perishable iu the womb, perishable as soon aa 
it ia born, perisKaba after a little growth, perishable 
as an infant, perishable as a youth, perishable as a 
greyhaired old raan> anywise, Death dogs the foot- 
steps of the flesh. Therefore, look to your freedom 
(from bondage) while yet you are strong. 

Note. — Body in all its aspects is evanescent as mist in 
the air. Where is room than for a man's being prond of 
h*is strength or. youth, pbwer or beauty ? 



The transit oritiess of mordly experiences. 

15. When one sense experiences, other senses nre' 
away. The expeiiences of a single sense are not 
exhausted at once. Inn certain state, all experiences 
vanish. The annoying life -experiences are either 
instantly vanishing ns illusions or vanishing soma-- 
time after as dreams. If "UKis' trdfh is) understood, 
(freedom) is attained. 

NOT£. — ' Sense-experience ' signifies experience induced 
by external objects. As the experiences are so multi- 
farious and varying, they cannot all be grasped at once by 
the intellect that resides in the body. The peculiar state 
referred to ia sleep or swoon. ' Life-experieaces ' also 
include the objects that form the stage of experience. 

Men of prosperity with pride are corpses. 

16. With spices smeared and with garlands adorn- 
ed, wenring cloths of gold and followed by attendants, 
men of prosperity, speechless and devoid of under- 
standing, lounging protfdly in the palanquin borne 
by carriers, ou either fide fans swinging, amidst the 
harmonious music of the instruments ;ind the" wild] 
sound of the clarion, are but corpses. 

Note. — With all the embellishments that riches can 
afford, what better profit can men derive than corpses if 
they do not open their eyes of Understanding. 

Worldly poverty versus Divine riches, 

17. Behind men who lead ih"e life of a corpse, yon 
move about like walking corpses, straining yuur 
body, soul and understanding together for nourishing 
your body which appenrs and vanishes in a moment. 
Knowing thus, you. do not even once worship Hara. 
(If you do so) He will see that beings higher than 
yjjQ fell prostrate «t your feet. 

Note. — To support this, body i g not a great thing. For 
the matter of thrft, the creator HimNelf will take care of 
your body if you fail to feed h. Therefore worship Him 
always, aiming at liberation from ignorance and bondage. 
When higher being's themselves tender their homage to 
you, m> mention need he made of lieinjs of yoar kind. ■ 

S. Akavabatavinatakak Pii,lai. 

[To be continued.^ 
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Amidst the mokiplfcity of affsirs that eng»g* man's 
attention in the world, the inquiry Uta the nstore of 
hspeisee* sad tb* Mipi of iU attainment ha* #*er 
occupied e proifflfteirt'piace. Happiness of whatever 
kind in *hM*r«r degiee tie welcomes, while misery 
h* most unmercifully *hun»- But, in tlie nature of 
thing* it *a happens that hhppiocts and misery »list 
tide by tide, subjecting Jiv* in their various iuftoen- 
cm daring the whole cycle of birth* and death*. 
Strangely enough, men'* realisation of happiness 
comparatively fail* when w« bake into account the 
suffering that misery bring* in it* train. Because, 
is nun'* heart, the ware* of desire rise o«* after ano- 
ther *o constantly that he find* it very hard to meet 
with tranquillity by the fall of toy tingle ware. The 
tame individual who pants and pine* for the attain- 
ment of t kingdom feel* yet dtacatufied even after 
hi* desire is fulfilled. Because, another detire 
equally strong bae taken poateaaioa of hi* mind 
compelling hi* attention and energy to meet these 
fre»h necessities. And is whatever walk* of life 
man it thrown, there it he aubjwt to these inconstant 
mood* of happiness and misery. Now he it happy, 
now mWntbte e of things goe* on 

almost eternally. Nt, permanent happineaa ever 
dawn* in the horison, and reason oftentimes helps 
people from not- indulging id rain hope* of witnessing 
it in the near future. But, is permanent happiness 
possible at all to attain in this birth or must it be 
toufrbl for only in a future life ? 

Before discussing the possibility or othsrwisb of the 
attainment of permanent happiness in thie birth, it is 
necessary to get olear ideas of what happiness is and 
what it meant by' its perraanenoe. It seem* to me 
that happiness aad misery can be expressed in other 
-words as satisfaction and want. ' Thin explanation 



would lead on* to think that happiness and misery 
new subjective is their ebaracte*. And so they are. • 
tf it werT'not the ease, one man's food eould not bo/ 
another men's poison. The object over which a 
man goe* in raptnree fails to please another, nay. 
sometime* cause* exrraeiatiug pain Wei), bow 
coold thrf e be reconciled , 1 ask, hot by the fore- 
mentioned explanation of happiness and misery. 
Thus happiness is satisfaction ami misery want. 
Mind it is that softer* or enjoys. Happiness and 
misery but point to different phases of mental 
attitude When we call a man happy, we mean 
nothing more than that he is satisfied, and when wsj 
call him miserable we mean similarly that be feels a 
want. Want is desire, and desire is a quality of tb* 
mind. As long aa there is mind, there matt be 
desire, and as long as there it desire tbeie should bo 
misery. Bet since the presence of desire also implies 
its a* tie faction, we get happiness mingled with 
misery, both of these of a transitory kind. It *tiould 
again be noted here, that although satisfaction and 
want arc subjective in their character, in the seen* 
that they are to be found only in the varying phases 
of meant) attitude, they are objective as wall in the 
•enseth'i' 1 bey are dependent for their existence mora 
or lass on the external objects. It it the nana really 
that enjoy* or suffers, bat the external world is the 
■tags of it* etperience. The external world itself 
cannot be said on that account to canse happiness 
and misery ; because, as the mioo willt to docs an 
object afford happiness or misery. The rising 
sannyasi may aspire for a monk's t>owl or a fakir's 
coat, but the same things do not delight a man of the 
world. Power again which is the goal of every 
enterprising worldling is treated with contempt by 
the earnest student who hn* learned to walk in the 
path of righteousness and wisdom. If the objects 
had happiness in themselves, they should afford 
happiness to all irrespective of their station and 
mental development- Again, the Sannyasi that was 
an sspirttit till now, regards the bowl and the cost of 
little weight since he ha* attained wisdom, and the 
worldly aspirant having realised his withes ban 
created new desires, and is struggling against himself 
and the world to attain them full of hope. Here w« 
get another proof for oar statement from the fact that 
the same objects do not continue to afford satisfaction 
even to the same person at all times. Thus it ia 
evident tlmt happiness and misery are purely subjec- 
tive and they can be harmonised by harmonising tb* 
mind. 
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Permanent happiness, then, should be permanent 
satisfaction, i*(., a state of mind in winch no want 
can be felt. Some art' inclined to think that this 
state could never be attained, that there never will 
come a time when want is absent. When we, by 
affording it satisfaction, bid good bye to a certain 
Fact, we make room tor another which claims satis- 
faction in its turn. Wants are so to some, extent, we 
admit. But thebaic material wants that behave iu 
tins manner ; aud with spiritual wants, another prin- 
ciple far different from this applies. When the mind 
is. turned away h'c-m the outer world and directed to 
the inaei' sanctuaries of the sou!, want there is- none. 
Neither mind nor any object of desire can be said to 
exist in tiiat state of beatitude where the soul only 
shines immaculate in tha glory of the rising sun. 
Where mind is not, there want cannot be. Mind 
itself is nothing but an outcome of ignorance, tossed 
to and fro by the objects of the world. When ignor- 
ance is removed and the soul awakened to its true 
nature, the mind is dead, and neither satisfaction nor 
want there is. Happiness aDd Misery do no longer 
take hold of the soul alternately and subject it to their 
blighting influence. The state from which satisfac- 
tion and waut are absent is the state of eternal blessed- 
ness, otherwise known as Mukti which is. promised 
to every individual in every religion, although reli- 
gions may differ in thtlr grasp of this truth and 
individuals only partially attain to it until they have 
undergone the requisite practice under the guidance 
of a proper master. A man who was attained this 
condition remains no longer a man that he was, bnt is 
transformed into Siva and i* called in his manly 
appearance a sage. And thissagehood it is, that forms 
the practical side of all philosophy and religion, and 
especially so of the Saiva Siddhanta. 

The statement may seem paradoxical at first sight 
that a sage is the most useful being in this world, 
the person who, having retired from the worldly bastle 
and gjven himself up to the contemplatieii of the 
Supreme, has dissolved his self in the Universal 
Self. Nevertheless, it is the truest of the truisms that 
have ever been uttered. The sage who has attained 
oneness with God the Supreme does not exist separate- 
ly from Him who has effaced his little self. The 
thoughts that he thinks are His. His very actions are 
God's. Whatever that is good, virtuous and pure are 
in the sage, for he is God. The opposites of these do 
nut exist in reality, and therefore he that is real sees 
them not. Unselfishness is the most noticeable fea- 



ture in his character. He is eTcr ready to help the 
afflicted, be they afflicted in mind or in body. His 
whole life is devoted to univeraal- good. Very ordi- 
nary men love their bodies, fondly imegining flesh and 
bone constitute their precions selves. Men a little, 
elevnted love their relatione, and still greater men ex- 
tend their xffection to the country which gave them 
birth. But a sage knows that be is a citizen of tbe 
world, and he realises tbis — to others an ideal — in 
every minute of his life. 

Mistaken notions of many kinds are afloat in the 
world regarding the attributes that distinguish a sa»e 
from other men. People generally believe that a sage 
dees not mix with the world unreservedly bnt estran- 
ges himself from the company of all human beings 
and is always silent and inactive. Sometimes with 
closed eyes and erect body a man Bits for hours toge- 
ther, and the people take him for a sage of superior 
merits The more a man evinces dislike towards 
others and the more he has trained himself tojmt or 
these pretensious, tbe more is the likelihood for him 
to be styled a real sage. Woe unto the man who first 
implanted this seed of evil in the, minds of the inno- 
cent mortals ! How many real sages, in this way, are 
lefc unrecognised and what amount of good do the 
people lose thereby ? The erroneous conception of 
sagehood that is the cou.se of stH this, is to be account- 
ed for by the tendency in men to attach themst-lv- 
more to ceremonials and outward appearances than i<. 
the spirit underneatl, to mistake the ' menus for *'■■ 
end They have lenrned to respect bold piwl:iim<.'i 
in preference to silent workers, to confuse tin- prwi-- 
es of Yoga and Samadhi. which are but one of rheM-v 
ral ways of attaining sagehood' with sngehood ii»<r 

A sage, in»iheir opinion, should be a nonentity, mi 

ly unconnected with the world not inwardly but r«-n 
wardly. With all deference to those vigr- ft'Ui< !, , . . 
chosen to lead a secluded lite free from thr huuM- ■■: 
noisy triflers or who have even iiiimiiir men i;ii. 'ii 
to the higher silence, 1 venture to thi:?k th;.t tin- r. ■-■ i- 
doubtful, often misleading. Outward a pleura net? arc 
not always a fair criterion of judgment. Men do :iot 
perceive that mind is what makes a sage, mid one 
, can be i'm- the world but at the same, time may net 
be of it. Household life and hermitage aflWt die 
body. They affect not the mind. When mind h.^ 
realised the truth, nothing more is to ht- attain.!. 
Masters of all ages and nil lands are niutiriiiKMis iv. 
giving their verdict in favour of this vi<nv whirh n 
the only sane one tbnt can be- t".!--i*ii u-itl- the mate- 
rials at our command- 
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Bit m*« will not ■« en«ly diaaboe* ibemaelvee 
«* their Ww f*nc**a» *j<d mi they grounded they 
•Jwey* find diaappMatmen* awl aham at the end. 
Their sotfv* d<* not retain lltdr, ohorarter pvnna- 
neotly Wh«i they have gr* th* name Uwy no" 
(.rtigtT attempt <a keep op their aaeutned c*ondi- 
li'>n<, and Ch* nrnrH becomes Ji»"id*d to it* opinion. 

if the world, to begin with, takes shelter in r.ght 
id«ta&of ugobood afd the mi-ini of its attain meal, moeb 
trouble would be saved, and much evil ave<tod. To 
Il*in* that a safe becomes *u, '>n)j when he abandons 
the world ootwerdly i* * grand error. On tKo other 
band, the abandonment of it outwardly i* not at oil 
a neci-saity when trot renonciat ii>n i« secured. And 
what it true ronanciatior. * The world before as pre- 
sents a puiwrnm* of object* nUr,.*-tive and repuhnvc, 
foil of fpvul and etil. The object* themselves are 
not bo, b»t in relation U) the mind that comea in eoo- 
ti-.-t wf'h thorn Rrnaoeiatom i* attained when one 
regard* them a* objotta inertly and not having in 
thom any charociemti*; that plcaac* or dianbraae* 
him. When object* no longer rroalw in man any 
Fitting either pleasurable or twtnfnl, when nothing 
J< light* nor frighten* him that individual baa 
atUinnd r nuaciaUoti true. Well, hi.* conld such 
renunciation be attained * M«o in their igno-nne*, 
»w aev. -rat objects in th* world which, whonnvi-r they 
atiike the mind, prodaon agitation in it and puta it 
nut of all order. Everywhere thoy aoo differentiation 
nod distinction. The more they aro ignorant, the 
greater is their pronenesa to »nhU<* differentiation. 
Hut with the growth of wisdom, th»ir pawdr.Ti for 
'liff«jr«nti»t!on dissolve*, and it eontinnna to dissolve 
until it is thoroughly obliterated when m itnrc wisdom 
hn% boM attained. 

And what it thia wisdom which offices the diffcr- 
t-nu*ting tendency in the human soul * Wiadom »gaia 
ha* botm variously construed, and the puixiW idnaa 
urt. far tiway from the truth. Wiadom hns nliawt 
Lw-n made a Branny m to knowledge, knowledge of 
nil kindx ho mnch »o that it h»» been diridnd into 
niiLi.y kiuilH as woidly wiadom, divine wi*ooni and to 
i.n m thorn are different kinds of knowledge, aciou- 
lilio, hixlurio, literary, philosophical and no on. lint wia- 
d«i.n in tho jnat vtaiou of tfao Truth, What ia the Truth to 
In undnratoud here f Though jf*ua owing to th« inflo- 
ruc*i <>f intikw ( bondage) dream that the Univemi with 
all iu manifedd appoaraimea aa well ae their own 
selree ♦mint aeparntely front the Lord Siva, tb<«y an 



an a aantter ol fact pervaded throughout by the 
fiotd, nwt a* ainrh, they ajre*the Lord Himeeif, 
When one rrnJtoea thia truth, ooald there be 
any object ih*t might diaplewe him either in thia 
groaa world or in the worlds that exit* in 
the imagination. H« underatanda the mdy Tt-oth 
evei* thuairh It presents it«elf before him vnriouely 
dtegrtieed. Contd he then be «n*kved by Mob* 
or KAgha, l>v«-»(«» t* Bhaya ? Ko. fJV«nig the Lord 
Sira fVi'fA«Iteif> and nt nil time*, he ha» a dimnt 
pe«cptirm of the- Ewenw*, *nd m, therefor**, not rarried 
away by tho fulse afeowa and appearance*. For the same 
reason, t he other effect* • »f i -jnora rtce,i .«., H*?ft>" . I >veeha 
and Khaya aUo Wve him unKm^hed and nnataifted; 
Ktornal jm »»«• and et»Ti».il joy hit hit Hit, tut* ntlaioed 
thi* wisdom. Ttits stnte may be netler expl -lined 
with the help of an illtintnttioB. I,et ns anppoee a 
friend of our* di*Kni>ing himaclt aa a fair-haired 
young Indy nltempta to mrivp onr iriadum by acafu- 
cine u». Will any »,m! of n* p««ibly yichl lo hia 
take aetlifetiVm * Hia rral nattirv wv itnini^takaidv 
know, and wisdom ia conatantly warning ux, fnnn fur* 
getting it, Iu ini< -hum mituncr, wilt wo hato hini iT ho 
ooum n* an ttffly txunad or fear him if In- comen :■» n 
tiger f N<». Whoo thf l\ortl Sivn, in Hi* tdl-|irrv«iliiip 
natiire ia tlm* inirhir»ttiod and rt-ntincd by »'*y indi- 
vidual, th<-n in lw nut inqrotl liy Ks<fh» or ltvouhn, 
Moha or Jlhayn. Such i* tilt- truth to Im< n-nlw-d by 
Uh> man uhouiinnHl the tittainmc-ulor wWiuh. 

Bat it xhonld n<4 In* misiinderatood hwi* that a *nvt> 
who linn fhin jwnt vi»ion w i-nt conamona of tin - differ- 
ence* iimoti^' thing* that hnvo gaininl aeerptntion with 
tin* world, r:iiniot in nb'i*-l diwtiii!(ni-li » w«H frinn 
apnen. an oleplmnt from an nut. Anger, jmhniay, en- 
mity and IhkI iiffr d(>;ul in him, but ln> himnt'lf i> ulivo 
an alt gO"«lnm«, ns hii i'inbf«)iini'nt of all viHimna rpia- 
litica. Whtiu hi< in .ipi-isih-d (■■ for help by tin* igno- 
rant peo^dc ahoam moiiIc in iiii*n*ry, ho vxl- mis hnt 
reedy h' (piny In nrl. :md to the pm>r in spirit who 
aapire for truo wisilooi ho offer*! riirourngtng worth 
and efforiive hiciiiim of attaining it. 

Then a^niii, Ilaghn and Dveaha arc wrongly ;itlri- 
batod to Hngmi wlu.-n thoy an- nctoally freed from 
them. This miwucej-'iou ia productive i>f mnch 
evil. WhtMt a e»ge dutnand* food for bin hnugry 
stomach, water for hie thirsty lips, or cloth fur 
hia naked iieaa, people begin to look down upon him 
with an eyo of contempt and aeora. 'Jliey iuovgiiio 
that be baa a great dpaire for thorn- Here, it its not 
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only sagehood that is misunderstood, but the very 
significance of Righaft.e., desire.. But, wherein does 
lie the distinctive feature of desire ? Whenever the 
mind or the senses come iii contact with an object, a 
thought arises in the heart and vibrates eo rapidly 
that one cannot resist the temptation of striving at 
whatever haaard to get grasp of the object. If it so 
changes that disappointment and failure attend him 
on every tide, ~he slips down into the ocean of 
sorrow to be redeemed from it, only when Time — the 
Great Destroyer — sweeps away the object ' from his 
memory. The seed of this thought is what we call 
desire. A sage, then, can be said to be under the in- 
fluence of desire, only if the denial of a morsel of 
bread, a cup of water, or a piece of cloth gives him 
distress. In like manner, if a sage does not swallow 
fire when he is thirsty, does not eat "coal when he is 
hunsfi-y, people unscrupulously and with readiness 
attribute to him Dvesha, i.e., hatred. But what is 
Dvesha ? Dvesha consists in taking delight in or 
even earnestly loving for the destruction of the ob- 
ject that lie hates, whenever and wherever it is appre- 
hended by the mind or the senses. In that sense, if 
the rage h;id Dvesha for fire, he should wish, for its 
extinction whenever it is perceived by his senses. The 
truth, however, is thut a sape perfectly knows the 
means appropriits to the ends and consequently 
applies the same to get the desired end with more 
propriety than the worldly men 

It will not be out of place here to say a word or two 
with regard to the pre-eminent characteristic that Sid- 
dhanta attributes to a sage, to wit, self-effacement 
also known as the loss of individuality. To the ex- 
position of this subject, Kannudaiya Vallal has devo- 
ted an entire treatise of his, Olivilodukkam by name 
When the soul is qualified to attain Snnl absorption 
into the Supreme by being freed from the tnalas and 
ascending beyoud the Tatvas, it finds itself immersed 
in the Siva A'nauda. There, self-effacement is com- 
plete, and nothing but peace and happiness exists. 
This condition can be attained by wisdom as hereto- 
fore described. It may also be induced by having 
recourse to the path of love or Bhakti-Marga. True 
love doubtless needs true knowledge ; still, for emo- 
tional minds, this path is the easier to adopt than the 
pure Jfiina-m&rga. Two sages N&rada and Saodilya 
have written Bhaktt-Sutras to be of help to the strug- 
gling souls, and there they warmly advocate this 
tnarga even at the expense of the Karma and Jfi&na 
tnargas. It has also been the path that is prescribed 



in the Siddhanta Sastr»S and followed by the Tamilian 
nation. Whosoever understands that the eternal 
ch&ngt ableness of this world f the combating passions 
that constantly demand satisfaction, the disappoint- 
ment that beset the pursuit after the witl-o'-the wisp- 
like desires, all tend to prove the inquiring mind the 
utter shallowness of the method of directing its ener- 
gies towards the impermanent and trifling things, sur- 
renders himself unconditionally ar, the feet of the 
Lord where he enjoys bliss that passoth all knowledge. 
No longer is he able to discern himself, from love or 
the object loved. In short, he realises the teaching of 
the sage Tirumular. "The unwise say that Love 
and Siva are two. Nobody knows that Love itself is 
Siva. When they perceive that Love itself is Siva, 
they abide in Love as Siva Himself," 

Of the three paths to union with God, Jnana and 
Bhakti, wo have known. And Karma (actions without 
attachment) is the remaining path thnt is accessible to 
all classes of people, in spite oi their varying degrees 
of devfilopnient. Aspirants, however, should anticipate 
help only from Karma and Bhakti tnargas. It should 
also be indicated here that unless sage-roasters are 
approached, no satisfactory -progress can be made 
in any path. They are, however, to be seen even 
amidst the busy world. The laity, taking no hoed 
of their own welfare here of hereafter, mind them 
not. Still, it i-i impossible for them to escape the 
moral and spiritual influence* of these sages who 
work for their weal just as the fragrance of a se- 
cret flower, peuet.rnting the nostrils cannot long re* 
main unMt. It is thereFore a blessing for men to 
have such sages in their midst be they con - 
scions of their true greatness or not. May all the 
living goals know the true Jfi&nis, and being 
blessed by them enjoy eternal peace and happiness. 
Om Sinti Santi Santi. 

S. A. P. 



THE PROBLEM OF EVIL.— No. II. 

8. In not Death an Evil F Let as consider thisqueition 
as bearing upon the General Problem- of Evil. 

Death in the imagination of the laity is a dreadful 
evil — the consummation as it were — the bitter climax M it 
were — of all evil. But may it not be the end of all evil, 
or the good fruit of all the straggle of life endured F 
Consider Death as one of the events in the necesaaary 
order of Nature. That at the end of a life, Decth re- 
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•I ii, *e have iHhv n onto re i for 
\ t~» Iwi^ .eee«e»bea •»•*• "»» **»« 
O* tew basis of (I) iaaaaettoWj* (*) «* " «■•" 
kent~Aetoor of ne*er», e*d (»> •« *•* ««■• * ™* 
jxiitaon. noo*h tfaflaM *t -ill ')T Onviat owdiUM 
rfWrtMHbHI'il^K' cew-ame.eoe •<•«* 
urwu eew^hyaeweddaowad-awpnt the treat Doai* 

I,ll4lllWfittoMt«iM.ff«<' Thing 
eoOoAiioe; ea too )">x! » edooalod and trained, 
._:, It tun 1 - hope thie tide at well at the »*hor 
kht of UhA. WkMmr happen* "tod ■■* on«ear» «■» 
a. the book, m already Mid, of ia»e>orUli*y and *•» thaw 
m Ood •»« it the granto* Cwe-toier, oad U»t *» *> ■»* 
MMdOT NnrifN oawjeditiooaJJy into hie banda. The 
Sum* referring to thia toaohMe; «o* Ant :— 

• Trans), " II kiUtd, thou will paradiaa, *'• 

II alive, thoo ">l l « aertMy kia * •*•*• 

of 



9 Kril then i» *»<• '■ *■* wioroeoopw 
•teats hi* totooknrieally, at in lb* *o»dorf«l iwteilKlitwa 
Of eternity, it -any appear qaif different. The following 
eWB ^ FtW p MW <u an article entitled "Aonel. 
joamaJ by Blanche Ltppiogtoo ." 

0» thi» K eWo* ii i*«=aeaery. «»» po*io« of Ood 
"All the stneet. all the foteaa oIkmIun! spirit, ell aataroal 
means ere hot so many »i«taa opening «• «*• lH«"o, ■» 

many ways of glorifying ond •****»* God •*■ .«•" 

eoacilod with thyetlf, H« « *« P«*»» "" eo»ewwioi« 
of God ; and Uow it to the inwrfibU tm» to diieot 
thy »«ret. II death loom thee tiw, it kmM. If he 
eoaicW thee away, tl w awti. K H« kill thee by halree, 
i* ,, ,r*U *m. The m.«w o* «««w <• olo^d only to 
open to ttkM tho HMr of horoi.w. of r«.|n»l»on, of 
nxx-i) (f««ttt«.. E*»^ '!'• h *» il » «™>d«'- ■ k » d » lt 
it (mp<wiiibl« for tbe. to topa«t« thywlf from Ood. it « 
bott for that oeoKioody to uhono thy born* >o Him." 

10. Another upeet of «Til in the «!«»«• (rfh»ppio«« 
wd mi«ry, or joy and fiction let o» coMidor. According 

to Vnhon Poiium.— 

8- 

brUl Mi 
nod tho 

Hinted prcwp":>lj (soud) '^ 
W«i in inoniory of Him 
h»>« oui' l*i»»' i» Him. 
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Thin nsBM»« Vli»t t-Ue 
ii ibo f u ru«lfnlii«»» of «h« Ub^oitoui OoJ-h«nd, 

tli u.t which keop* our bearto 

Bcoirase, " «>• li« »nd move ond 

If oua r-eaiiaic ovtr in his HtUa 



wnvunuH 



l,«»ii llii* IwiUlic truth, and «h«t truth nevor 
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iH , (mper..!,! r™ D1 <: .u..v.» »*.My o.. ti^.u<l, 1«>-IiooJ, Jo«tl», 
,,„ t j ; ao will it pim i (.nmjfli mlier r.rf»» liermft* 
jj^.v.rt U..rr«t,' (IWii Milm»..'» 1'ra.aUu l«iui-«f Oiw } 
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lam him in tb* dirt raotwo* of mmm)4if*, h« it tho »»go, 
towboMtbowmMoril. " Oot /try bob« "*• God m 
.Vrj oiod," Kb PmUMo. Tho hntory of Chriatioo mu- 
tyfs, asd of all atgaa aad taiata otot the fooa of oaith 

faravht* aaapto taatMHmy to thin. «« fjS^3^?^£i'3ff* 
"^ ST&jpJ&S^t" tayaSri Alavaadar alia* Timnna Cha- 
rym, U., happiMta it to bo ent* Hint, and miatry to ho 
wiOuxii Hiou 

11. Lot «« now toko another now of aril. The »Wo 
■Mtaphyiirtn. tho Itor. Dr. Kay, a otnaaeh Chrirtian haa 
tfcit to aty od tao wplaoatioo foroiabcd by Aryans om 
-wril".— 

" Tbo doctrine of the iit o to iaptTebooit >», in fact, tho 
Biodm thoory os tha groat qnovtioo of the " origio of eril. 1 * 
Tho thoory may ba that atotod : Evil oxhtta, and it ia noh 
to be tnppoaad that avil bofala fuiy ona nndtaorfodly 
Wiieo, tbewfort, for example, a new-born ebild, who haa 
bad bo opportunity of toting either righUy or wrongly, ia 
fosnd *o Baring aril, it it inferred tbat tbo ©vil i» tba fmii 
of evil deeda doao in a forajar ttato of eiiataoctt. If jom 
aafc how the penoa booamt diapoaod to do avil in thai 
former atata of eitttoaca, the anawar it ready— it waa tho 
eooseqoeneo of evil dooda dona in a atata of existence etill 
astorior, end eo on. Toa bare only now to apply the New- 
teooW principla— that what ia trao at arety aMignablo 
point abort of tha limit, moat be tma at the limit— and 
than there ia no aatigoaW* point i« the «si*taac« i>f evil 
in paai time al which point ita aiiatosoe aannot bo accoun- 
ted for by the hypotbotia of aniooadont ovil'deiDg ; il foU 
Iowa (argot iht Hindo) that Vba oxittonot of tvi) it aoeoon- 
tod for on thia hypothaaia ; and further, they ooutaod, ii 
ia aeoona table on no other, 

' If one wilt take the pains thoroughly to grasp (he 
conception, uid to view the matter, as a Germ to woold 
any from tbo aaine Siatul pwnet as the Hiudu, who, hold- 
ing tba i-iut eternity of tool, denies that the rtgrenut us 
infim.'tim here involvta any abtnrdily, he will probably 
eoknowledga that tho doctrine of tbeimttompayohooia, 
bowovar False, it n<* to be treatal at o fiction of tht poet*, 
when we 41 • argoiog with a UioUo. We try to make tbo 
Hindu give op the tenet — and we do well : — bot we shall 
nleodo veil to bear in mind that wo are calling upon him lo 
«c« up, tcithnat an n;a ita Irat, what he baa been accostomtd 
to regard an a complete Solution of the greatest mystery is 
tho universe — short of the prima! mystery of " BeiDg " 
itaelf. The Hindu's explanation we regard as a delusion, 
end we nioat tdl him so ('() -bot we must tavern how 
WO allow it to appear an if we were provided with asnbsti- 
tnte. Tlw " origin *d evil " has not beeu revealed. Tho 
requirement that we shall maintain an entire reliance on 
the goodness of God, in the absence of such revolution, 
ia one of tha trials — rathor it foruishea the aobetanoe of 
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all the trials — of oor faith. . T ilia we bare to teach — but 
we have no equivalent solution "of the mystery . to offer, 
On this point tlie words of Whately should be treasured 
by every Missionary among the II in Jus. W-e qiiote from 
the Preface (p. 12) of his ; Essays on some of the peculi- 
arities of the Christian religion.' 

' : "The orgin of evil, Hgain, not a few are apt to apeak 
cf. as explained and accounted for, at least in great part, 
by the Scripture-accounts of ' sin entering the world and 
death by sin'; whereas the Scriptures leave us, with 
respect to ihe difficulty iu question, just where they find its, 
and aiv manifestly not designed to remove it. He who 
professes to account for the existence of evil, by merely 
tracing it up to the_/trsf evil recorded as occuring. would 
bays so reason to deride the absurdity of an atheist, who 
should profess to account for the orgin of the human race, 
without having recourse to a Creator, by tracing them up 
to the fiiMt pair.' " 

12. The doctrine of metempsychosis was well under- 
stood by the Greeks and the Egyptians ; and it it; certainly 



human feeling a most repulsive abomination. Our under- 
standing is thus wonderfully microscopic when compared 
to Omniscience, In the balance of John 8. Mill's forensic 
language, this is most ennobling, noy religiously ex- 
pressed. " Human existence is girt round with mystery ^ 
the nh' rort- region of our experience is a small island in 
the niH.st of a boundless sea, which at once aieea our 
feelings and stimulates our imagination by its vastness 
and its obscurity, To add to the mystery, the domain of 
our earthly existence is not only an island in infinite 
space, but also in infinite time. The past and the future 
are alike shrouded from us : we neither know the origin 
of anything which is. nor its final destination." Much 
less therefore can one know an " origin " for evil. A 
"survey of our ignorace," "a small bright oaais of 
knowledge, surrounded on all sides by a vast unexplored 
region of impenetrable mystery," was what Lord Salisbury 
said in his inaugural address of 1894 to thB British 
Association." The Hindu theory of metempsychosis as 
allowing an infinite latitude for re-ad j nstments and 
re-groupiDgs of things is thus a necessary beacon-light 
an irrefragable argument, considering that if ft) time to the ship of speculation : else it must remain -leased 



bad no beginning, (.2) if substance had no br>giiming, and 
^3) if intelligence had no beginning, why conceive of a, 
reductin ad absurd nm, viz : an origin for anything in the 
eternal order and dispensation of the universe, conceding 
for an instant that in thatorder, — or chaos for that matter, 
— there is absolutely, such a thing as " evil" — a conception 
finding place in the very insignificant compass of a human 
brain! Except on the basis of the regre&sttt in infinitum 
the enormously wide differences between {1) itches and 
poverty, (2) might and right, (3) health and sickness, (4) 
prosperity and adversity, (o) worldiogs and saint, and 
(6) Life and death, are inexplicable — 

13. Here is a paradox : — Which is right ? the croaks of 
a frog (in the throes of death) held firmly between the jaws 
of a Snake; or the sr.ake in all its innocence of uatnve 
appeasing its craving for food ? Two men saw this event, 
one said : ti Sxo&SxOSi&irtjr**- =" Give up the frog, O 
snake" ; the other said " Sj-sS»o-a<5ia")f«'c6' " r = " Do 



hither and thither over the boundless waters of ignorance 
and theorizing. 
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( To br continued. 



A *H0HT SKETCH 
TAMIL LITEK ATURE. 



Chapter I. 

Tbb Advent or Acastkia to Tajtilakam. 

It is impossible to predicate of any cultivated 

language theTime of its origin. Thus it is profitless 

work to discuss when the Tamil language arose. Ail 

that, we are certain about the 



6 antiquity of the Tamil 

not give it up, Kingisnake." Both reason ami feeling tongue, is that long before tho advent of the y-r/ic 
stand aghast in the attempt to reconcile the cross pur- sage Agjiethya, who is still considered to be livinc 

from the north to the Taoiilakaro, our language 
should have attained a very high degree of polish 
and culture to have forced the sage to compose a 
grammar; further many epics and other poetic;)! 
compositions should have been written before that tinu' 
from w'lich tLe sage drew out rutes of coinpositirui, 
which were embodied in his grammatical tronii>e 
styled Agattyam (j»*^/B«jti). 

Tb.3 early history of any uation as well as the Iiis- 
the same manner that worms delighting in filth is to out tory of its literature is surely wrapt in obsenritv 



poses of - nature as in any manner proving or in- 
dicating a just or benevolent end ? But if the hy» 
pothesis of several births, and kinds of births — as 
implying a progressive development into finer 
and finer being, a consequent necessarily requiring the 
cessation, by means of death, tho andecedent cause or 
being — be once admitted, — (there are strong argnments 
inc such admission) much of the shock to oar reason and 
feeling gets modified. Besides, the reason that tells ns 
ol the pain of the frog is a reason of our own nature, in 
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Mot* w to the CMC ef th* Tamil Irteratere as it CM 
to Mai «rrUt personages who were yogi* w»ge» ovt-r- 
riding the ordinary rules of eater*. The film* of 
Agastbiya »» civer-shtosded in mythology aod wm 
have tii* bind boMnesa to deny the nttnti of any 
Mob beaee being. U* hm « connected with *JI 
ancient legend*- From Skandam we)**rn rW be 
im present sheet the time of Sire's wediit.g in 
the snow-oanpsd mountain, end that be «ii in eiis- 
teaee before the birth of the Tamil Ood of War, 
If emgnr, tkt ia known u Sahrsmenra t# Samara- 
aween, by the Aryae. V41mfki who ia considered tits 
Homer of India speaks of kin in Ms far- f hid ad 
Rlmiyana. HAma >o his long ettile pays tba Tamil 
Mg* a visit wban the latter confers noon him bis bene- 
dictions and preerats some ihoice arrows of drriee 
power to give bim victory in his war with the giants. 
To find the historical Agwithiya from these my tba 
and legeDda is indeed an irrrmediaMe difficulty, Bnt 
to throw oat tba whole truth and deny the very 
existence «*f inch a Tamil tag*, would be unmerciful 
mod even imrmdeal on the part of the histories. 

NaechimVrkkiuiyer, one of the abteat of commen- 
tator* on Tamil classics gives wane account of the 
advent of Agsathiya into tlie Tamil land ; and it ia 
in purport as follows : — 

Th» sagos of the north seeing that the worM sleeted 
on their side owing to their great weight, requested 
Agnethiya to go to the south to produce equilibriam. 
The sage accordingly started and took on bia way 
the Cavery from the Ganges, TiraaeiumAkni (Tol- 
gappiynr) from Jematsgni lti»bi, and accepted, as 
bride, Lcpomridra, from b*r brother Pukwtiya. He then 
went to Dwitrakn and hrutight with him eighteen 
kings, a KO°d iot of VoDilaa and Arovslarti. Coming 
to tha aouth he devastated tins jangles and converted 
them into towns and i-ities, and settled at the Mount 
Pothigai driving ewsy all the giant* who were "the 
ptiiU of th«* land. 

However great an authority Nacohiiwrkkiniyar may 
i.u in the interpretation of the bidden thought* of the 
Tmnil elasnics he seems to huve very little of hintiriml 
acumen. He bids farewell to reason in many places 
and l*> - * forward bin idiosyncrecir* as axiomaticr 
tm'Mft ; snch nnreaaonniilc roejrrtnre* nrenoen mostly 
in his commentaries on Pornladliiknriun. Hiatorirnl 
perspicuity is a sad wont in nil the Tamil e< tnmeit. 
Inter*. Wo iron, tlnreforo, li/vnlly alt nth any impor- 
tance 'o tlieir historic*) nrconnt*. 



The trnth seems to be aa followa :— 

Ib time* o< yore, Sanskrit was the prevalent Verne* 
eakur in Northern India end Tamil waa the language 
of Soothers India ; both the languages were cul- 
tered tongues and people of the North were praising 
their own language at the coat of the Tamil tongas. 
Agssthiyt a sege among them, who seems to hare 
had some good knowledge of the Tamil toegoe in 
addition to bia Saoskrit lore, wished to pot down 
their pride and proceeded to the sooth for a mors 
careful study of the language, jest aa rose Karope aM 
of the stamp of He*. Father Besebi and Rev. Dr. 0. 
V, Pops, wboobarmed by the reel worth of the Tamil 
language have devoted their time and energy to the 
canes of Tamil Literatore. He took on bia way s eon 
of Jamatahni Riabi by the name of TirasatAmahui 
(Tolgappiysr) for his disciple and touk in marriage 
the virgiu Lopimadra ftom the hands of Pnlartrya 
her brother. Southern India was then rnled by 
Tamil sovereigns who were known a* the Cheraa, the 
Cbolaa and the Mara*. The & nrt of the Harm above 
the rest wee busily engaged in the investigation of 
the Tamil language end Agsstbiye who won the admi- 
ration of the Mir* was profited much, his immense 
wisdom enabling him to understand the philological 
importance «f the language. Thus versed in the 
language, in which many ckmki were already com- 
posed, the sag* felt the necessity of writ in tr a gram- 
meeiosJ treatise to deal with all the charms of the 
Tamil ktngnnge. It ia be that coined the whole of 
the grammatics) Domenclatnre. He divided Tamil 
into three great departments, — 

T. Iyhttamil \M*pp£&), lit. 'tha nntmal Tamil' 
used in poems sod epics 
Isaittttmt! (gl*»*># t% 9', lit. 'the musical Tamil' 
which is peculitirly adapted to produce 
musical charm to the hrarera. 

NaUkaiUmil ".<i~* / *^ ! f) lit- 'the dramatic 
Tamil' which ia Specially adapted for dancing 
accompanied with music 

His u; rKtninNr IB known ah jt*> panh. It N-cmi 
ho corno"***! a»mttllor grammar by (he rwm«* of ^^» 
jiffijiui in c<mtrtdiHtim:iioit to the former which 
on sccoiinl of its utiinsngcHble hulk was It now n as 
i? >* iti ft-'-'- VVi' cannot, however, find tba o works 
or any portions of them excepting, each a* me ticcs- 
«ionsll> .rift with rm quoted author it its iu souie of the 
old cotnintiituriw'. H seema ijiiito coitain thut thia 
(juat grnmiitfir wns u very cunilicrHOiiio work with- 
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out ph=n, containing a thousand roles ; this was a 
highly empirioal Work containing philological points 
of importance with do systematic arrangement, The 
later grammar from the pen of his disciple, Tolga- 
ppry»r was a more systematic treatise. 

Various other works mostly on medicine are attri- 
buted to the sage wbioh, however, are written in such 
a low and even ungrammatical style thnt no one would 
consider them as genuine productions from the hands 
of Agasthiya. 

Agasthiya had a lot of disciples in various subjects; 
Qp&azmir was the most important among his disciples 
of medicine and Qj.Tea&au<Sujn the best of his students 
in^literatnre. 

Chapter II. 
The Twelve Disciples of Agasthiya. 

The Sage Agasthiya who was the dictator to the 
Tamils in Literature, Medicine and Arts had twelve 
students in literature; these were, — ■ 

1. Tolgiepiyar Qpnet-tTiiiSiLtii 

1. Athuugottaaan Jv^w(?JffC_)r#»?aji 

3. TliuriliDgan &t<i&ii*«> 

4. Shenptttcbey 0*iiyjCCJ*uJ 

5. Vaiyappikan «>auLiiriJiS*ar 

6. Viyppiyan aiituutSium 

7. Panambaran uarthuatsw 

8. KaUramban **rt a dut* 

9. Avinayan Jta8*a-'fb 

10. Kikkaipadiniyan mti&nuatf-e&iLiait 

11. Nottattan *pppjiatr 
\i. Vimaoanaiioww, 

About Tolgappiyav, who outwitted his teacher, we 
may say more hereafter. Athangottasiin was ji thick 
friend of Tol^&ppiyar and some account will bo given 
of him in connection with Tolgftppiyam. So also of 
Panamb&ian. Kftkkaipidiniyan was famous for his 
treatise on Tamil prosody as evident from the commen- 
taries of Karihai. Shenpfitcbcy, as evident from tho 
commentaries on Iraiyanar Ahapporu) Sutra > 6, seems 
to have written on Abapporul (the explanation of this 
term will come a little later) where them is a chapter 
on ^.gi/Sujei. 

All these twelve disciples collectively wrote a 
treatise known aa u»rf<5 u_«ii on t-ipuQutf^m 
"(Public Hatter) e^h one furnishing a chapter. The 
work does not soem to be in existence; a later author 
has written a treatise on Public Matter adopting this 
ncient work for his authority. 



Chapter III. 

Thi Fihst Tamil Acadrht 

From about 9890 B. C, to 5490 B C. 

Before the deluge referred to before, there whs a 
vast extent of dominions south of the modern Cape 
Comorin and there was nko a great river of oote by 
the nume u^jprf which irrigated these dominions. 
These dominions belonged to the Pttndiyas who were 
then known as Marar. The metropolis of these 
now extinct dominions was Madura, a submerged city 
spoken of as Southern Madura in contrast with tho 
present city of Madura. A long line of kings ruled 
over these dominions which then covered a large por- 
tion of the Indian Ocean along with the fertile islands 
of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and other islands 
of tbe Indian Archipelago, where the vernacular spo- 
ken at present resembles rather remotely the Tamil 
'angu.-ige. 

It is believed that the first Tamil ncudeiny ivnss 
conducted «t this Southern Madura during the reikis 
of 81 1'nndiyas, and Agasthiya was the President of this 
academy at le:ist in its beginning. Some of those 
Pandiyas were of etjnal rank utftli the Piofessors of 
the Academy. The famous work of-anthority of this 
period was AgMttiyniu. 

Only remnants of this work" are found scattered in 
some commentaries. Works composed during this 
period prior to the composition of ©>j .™ <,-uS^n}i were, 

Mi'ipitni nam utnug T.^,T,i 

T-iiihnuntH-um ffiiasi.F^gpa&ib 

JJlifitnpitrt'titam t^ptj-f&vu 

The subjects dealt with jn these treatises wcro 
Letters, Words, Matter, Prosody, Usiigo, Government, 
Ministry, Priestly Function, Astrology, Furtive .Marri- 
ages, the Art of Dancing aud such like. 

4t>/</(tpjHt/a»i. poems to have been composed about 
the clo*e of this academy aud before the occurrence 
of the flood which devastated tbe Inuda S'Hith of 
Conioiiu which was then a river. 

Severn! works were composed during the sessions 
of this academy and all of them wore lost long before 
the sessions of the third academy came to a close. 
The works composed during this period were 

1. .Innumerable uiftuin^w a species of composition 
of on adoratory nature in praise of geds and natural 
objects such as rivers. 

2. QflJ$*TmJ 
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3*d^b» and &m&k *i*o I 
composed daring this period. 

ToigAppiyar, K«kk»Jp»4iiiJ3r»r»aoth*n«Wior»t*l* 
teal* with 0*i>^f»jttw anthers of jyjxSxss ^^ 
Qt0»*mt dealt with QtmfJMdp; and the aethers of 
0rtSp4tii and <§>w,j»*» spent their energy in writing 
upon the Rwatr of *t <-.**#£>&. Excepting Tol- 
geppjyM, ail the rest were lost many away centuries 

CflAJTtS IV. 

Touu'rmA*:. 
Tolgipptyam (3# ^#»uiS«u!i) which i» the oldest 
rami) cuBtponitioB extent was also tbe first systematic 
treatise on Te»il grammar. Id oor opinion it i* at least 
S00O years old being mi KDtn-dil avian work. It is sad 
to not* that while we bare » very antique grammar on 
Tamil, we bare not got * tingle work in the nature 
of an epic or any otbor poem of interest composed 
prior to this. The deluge which submerged a very 
extensive and fertile region sooth of Cape Comorin 
slso proved a great curse to the Tamil language by 
bringing the extinction of all the moat precious liter- 
ary work* of the first academy. It is certainty tbe 
great popularity of Tolgftppiyem that served it is 
good stead; as it wm a guidance to authors the book 
was rend throughout the whoa of the Tamil land. 
Thus oo pies of this precious book were found every- 
where in tbe Tamil lend north of Cape Cotnoria also. 
Its popularity rescued this precwos ti D el ist) from 
oblivion daring the deloge, and sabaequtntly from the 
dark depths of time. 

Tolgappiyar was a native of the town named Q/ttrii 
tfuiui^*. in the district of Madura; he saw the 
necessity of composing a Tamil gram mar on &*jp 
jtuJt^ 'the natural Tamil', that is, Tamil as used in 
poems, epios and other literary works. This naturally 
stirred the indignation of his preo«ptor Agasthiys, who 
feared that his own work- would sink into disrepute. 
It should be remembered that Tolgappiyar did not 
begin the work with any view to outwit the fame of 
Agasthiy*. Agnsthiya's work w*s ocean-tike, trea- 
ting of the three kinds of Tamil «V <•», £•* and 
•»<_«« each book forming a very balky volume. 
Farther, m already observed, the Tamil sage did 
not cure tci make his work systematic in its treatment. 
It was indeed a wi*ldy cumbersome work of ao. em. 
pirioel nature without plan. The interests of tbe 



Tamil public proved a higher (timolol to Tolgap- 
piyar, than deference to his pre ce p to r. 

The work was completed bat there was another 
great difficulty which every work of merit had to pass 
through in those deys before it ooald see tbe light of 
day. Any work of importance, as is more or let* 
usual with Tamil works of merit even now a-days, 
had to undergo the process of Jt*m<t*jp£i; literally, 
' being Kfted op into the' assembly of wits'. That is, a 
work should withstand tbe critical scrutiny of the 
literati assembled for the occasion, before it cao coma 
oat recognised as a work of merit. If it fails to coma 
successful through the literary ordeal* it is doomed to 
iamediste oblivicn. Among works that came oat 
successful baffling the opponent*, the Sacred Kara! 
it the most remarkable. Every student of Tamil 
Literature is well aware of the immense trouble to which 
Kembar, tbe leviathan of Tamil Literature, was 
subject before he could gain the much coveted 
recognition for his work from the hands of the wits 
of bis time. Avastfaiya tried to stifle the work from 
coming eat and so persuaded his other disciples, 
among wKom Athaagottitan was tbe most renowned, 
not to sit iu judgment over the work during the recital. 
Athane/otiisan who was a colleague and friend aa 
well to Tolgappiyar was iu a dilemma, fie wanted 
to displease neither his master nor his friend. ToigAp- 
piyar made frequent requests of jf^BidsriLt^rtrm 
to give a hearing to his work. jr*aX2#«Ct_f#»mir got 
after all emboldened to hear the treatise, tbe recital of 
which began st the court of the king >*»«#0^gav> 
unwaw and wished to appease the wrath of 
his masw by putting soma knotty questions against 
tbe work. The work, to begin with, it is said, contain- 
ed only 600 ■ntras; the ready answers which 
Tolgappivar gave in the form of satres ' to the queries 
of objection ' swelled the book into a big volume by 
adding a thousand new stttras to the original. 

PanambaranAr, another colleague of Tolgippiyar, 
gave his ' atttutation' C^t^JL^iSjii after the red I ; 
it is from this prologue that we learn that the work 
was recited at the court of •*•■>«,* g £(5 rf,c<_' ».•»*> 
mw, Athangott&san being made the president critic. 
As it appears from this preface to QfreieiruLlMjii 
that Tolgippiyar wss well versed in the Sanskrit 
Grammar Aindram, we infer that PininJyam was not 
then in existence. Certainly TeigAppiyar is muoh 
anterior to PAnini, the renowned Sanskrit Grammarian. 
NacchioArkkiuiyar seems slso to consider that Tolg&p- 
piyar preceded Vy&sa by many oentnries. 
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Nftccbin&rkkin iysr gives another reason for tbawrath 
of Agasthiyar upon Tolg&ppiynr. When Agasthiya 
came to Monot Pothigai from the north, he did not 
bring with him his newly wedded wife, LopAraadra- 
He ordered Tolgappiyar to tjuide her home with 
due deference. So when Lopamudra und Tolgappiyar 
were marching to the home of Agasthiya, h Buddeo 
flood came in the river Vaigai, which threatened to 
carry away the young lady. Tolgippiyar held out a 
bamboo stink to rescue her from being swept away. 
She got ashore safely. On reaching borne, Agasthiya, 
it is said, cursed Tolgappiyar from entering heaven. 
Tolgippiyar, who was not to blame, with deference to 
bis master, cursed bis j/sp&iuu from coming into 
prominence. 

Tolgippiyam, which is the name of the grammar in 
memory of the author, contains three books each of 
which comprising nine chapters. The author, who 
was well versed in the Sanscrit grammar Aindram, 
bad much of a philologist's head and so did no violence 
to the g-enius of (he Tamil grammar excepting perhaps 
in one or two places. The grammatical nomenclature 
was fortunately laid down already by his master 
Agasthiyar, 

The first book srQ^fi^^*nrui is the grammar of 
Letters or Orthography. The author gives the forms 
of several letters and lays down rules to be observed 
in writing elongated vowels called ^6jrQ_,6Ki_, which 
have a longer duration for pronunciation than the long 
rowels. Thus the Tamil language was decidedly 
reduced to writing before the time of QftrensnutSaifr. 
The modern characters are not however the characters 
used in those days. The indigenous Tamil characters 
were known as miLQ •—($?# ( Vatte)ottu = Hound 
Hand). The present Tamil letter-forms are the result 
of the fusion of the s>iLQl.q§p£i with the later Gran- 
dha characters. The pull* (dot) marks oot the 
consonant from a vowel. 

Some of the cfitras convey much philological and 

philosophical truths; "3t.aiuiSerf)aj*xtJt ^■sjQiat'S Sai 
jpj»' (the coiisimaiitn owe . fchi-ir activity to the 
vowol j») deserve* to be carefully noted. 

The Second Honk Q**fawf)*irsu> is the liramnmr 
of Words cr Ktymolouy. In the opinion of some 
learned scholar* and more especially of ji certain 
grammarian of Ike eighteenth century, the Tamil 
Etymology is considered the befit part nf Hie Tamil 
Grammar; tin dtmhl the author has exhibited his 
grammatical acumen in 11 very high degree. All the 



etymological intricacies are unlocked and the gram- 
mar of words is at once a masterly and exhaustive 
treatise. Of the nine chapters, the most important 
seem to be the first *nd the last, namely, SaraS^rdsu 
(the chapter on the examination of wordB) and tii* 
aSiuM fthe chapter of remarks'. It is worthy to notlr 
that Tolgappiyar expresses the difficulty and not the 
impossibility of furnishing the root-meanings of 
words. Hib sfitram is, 

Qu>n$uQunq$C &irjr£zr,w eSi£}uU£Qptrar(p, (Why a 
certain word signifies a certain idea is not palpably 
easy). 

The Third Book Quirq^sttfitntvui is the Grammar of 
Matter. This is a special feature of Tamil unknown 
in any other language. To Tamil scholars this is 
the greatest bugbear, though it, nevertheless, hap- 
pens to be the most interesting portion of the Tamil 
Grammar. To strangers who wish to study the Tamil 
Language,. this chapter feeme unique. The difficulty 
in properly mastering this portion of grammar iru 
felt at all times, for even as long. ago aslOOA. D., 
ie., about the declining years of the third Tamil 
academy, tlie academical professors themselves were 
not well versed in this department. 

Porul (matter) falls under two divisions, Ahappo- 
rul (internal rr subjective) and Purapporul (objective). 
In short Ahnpporol or conjngul love relates to 
domestic affairr and Purapporul relates to state affairs. 
These two departments cover, in one way, the whole 
sphere of human knowledge. 

AViapporul again consists of True or Natural Love 
between parties drawn to each other by mutual 
affection, and Unnatural Love. Unnatural Love is 
either cue-sided so-siSiloi, or formed between parties 
who differ in marriageable capacity Gu^^faw. 
True or Natural Love is considered under five aspects, 
Th^Be, are Intercourse tfemiffo, Separation i$$jg), 
Patience gl©^^^, Wailing §)»«?*<*•, and Sulking 
e«L,_«i). The earth is divided into five regions to fit 
with the five departments of Love These are &fl@Q 
' the Mountain Region ', the fit plnce for the com- 
mon cement of Intercourse ; urtm ' the Desert Region,' 
whero Separation takes place ; GfASw ' the Jangle 
Region', where the separated wife remains with 
Patience ; Qutu,*tf» ' the Oceanie Region *, where the 
erparated wife gives vent to her Wailing; ami ,.\»^ri 
' the Region of Fields and Vegetable Gardens', « here 
the wife exhibits Sulking »n theietnrn of her beloved 
husband. 
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Again, Tint Ln**i h%* two other phase*, earh phw»e 
covering the five dc- par menu of Lore ; the** are 
•**! ' Furtive Lo*f ' mid ' Wedded Lot* ' *>m. 
«*•( ' Parti** I^v# ' «»mrer« lo what i> kuown a*. 
'Cwrtiog' among European*, the only difference 
being that ' Guarting * amy perhaps end in rejection 
which m*y be mufti*! or one-sided, whereas ' Furtive 
Lore' it fill W between the champion and the 
dame unknown to I be world »t large. The discovery 
■any bring about the wedding, or if frustrated bring 
aboot the voluntary death of both the pertie* u 
tbetr Love was chasie and dignified. In the treat- 
ment of Love, natural object*, namely, both the animal 
Mid veget&bi* kingdom* take a prominent place serv- 
ing a* a charming back-groand for portraying con- 
jugal Bit** Love a* treated by the Tamil Language 
beget* real »mour instead of ltceotknumeu ; the 
rest eveete of conjugal happiness find in no lnngaeg* 
a belter place than in Tamil. It ebooJd m\*Q be par- 
ticnlirly remembered tbat there k an eaderaarrent 
of divine philosophy in Love chalking out the path 
to salvation. 

Parapp^ml or Public Matter treat* of War and 
other •teie-affair* wherein the m*a, in separation 
from hit wile, i* engnged. Aooordiog to Tolgappiyar, 
Public iLitter divkiea itaelf into seven departments, 
two of them forming eouuterpart* to mmdBt* and 
QuQmfftur and the five reet ts the five department* 
of Trae Love. These w«, 

]. Qe>*_0'(,'*ttle Lifting' the counterpart of 



2. **£« ' Invaei'iM ' the counterpart of cy>a>*x ; 

3. a,^P«»«3 ' Siege ' the counterpart of t*($0tjo ; 

4. jtkmu ' Wur ' thu counterpart of 0»«J^A ; 
*>, »*«•* ' Victory ' the counterpart of u*tm ; 

6 *>$9 ' Sober counsel on the instability of 
worldly splendour 1 the counterpart of 

7. un.twm 'Encomium' the counterpart of 

Cattle-lifting i* the beginning of warfare; then 
isomes the invasion and tL«n, the siege. Open war 
breaks out afterward » which gives victory to one of 
toe parties ; sober coau*ei is given tc the victor about- 
the tranaitorinee* of worldly enjoyments when he 
turn* diftiy with the new-won victories ; it is also 
given to the defeated chieftain to suppress his griev- 
ance and direct his thoughts about the life to come. 
Victory brings on the trumpeting of one'* glory 
from his subject*. 



For a fall and rational obdenttaodtag of Ouigw, 
the reader should devote bis uighu and days to the 
study, under a profound Tamil scholar. 

Tolgappiyar ha* alio treated of two other subjects 
in his Poruladhikaram namely, prosody and rhetoric. 
To the antiquarian of Tamil literature, Tolgappiysrt 
Pomladikeram will afford much food by throw* 
ing light upon various subjects as caste, biology, 
foim* of marriage* in vogue with the Aryes and such 
like. Tolgippiyar in hi* chapter on *•» £»,<b brings a 
reconciliation between the Aryan forma of love and 
wedding and the Tamil forma of marriage. It seems 
hardly possible to fix, nay, to imagin*. a time when 
the Tamil language was free from Aryan relationship. 
Considering that the snbject of Pornl ha* already 
taken a lot of our space, we leave Porul to proceed 
with the history of the second academy. 

Chattm V. 

Tat Stamp Turn, Acadikt, 

From 5460 B- C. to B C I7SO 

The Second Academy continued it* sessions for a 
period of 8760 jmn during the reign* of *9 Pindiyns, 
the first of whom was known a* Yendercheliyu (lH-tl e 
Pfendtya with a white car) and the hut was MadattJi-u- 
mirAO who seem* to have bewn a lame man. There 
were 5* aoademical ***** and so there were at any 
point of time f 9 professors engaged in the investiga- 
tion of Tamil literature. Thi* second academy was 
convened at KapAdapnram an extinct city far south 
of the modern Cape Comorin. Five of the Pandiyas 
were profound scholar* and *e rnch took an eqoal 
seat with the professor*. 

Work* of authority for this period were, 

1 . jf*0p*j&. 

2, Qj ■ ** * u lSa-'ix . 

ii,tLf*tam>* and y^4»»wii from their names eeem 
to be epic poems while the rest were all grammars. 
g*»*jaeB»*iti' was composed by &mmnt.tj*i one of the 
disciples of Agasthiyar for the guidance of «< ' <5U>»# «*> 
the son of a Pandiya who wasted a treatise on muaie. 

The work* of this period which are lost were, 
**S, 00®, Oer^t-'rf, and «*V» i eiflrsV. 

It seems that it was during this period that the 
flood referred to already occurred ; so Bays Nakkirar 
the President of the third Academy daring it* but 
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jean. Farther, lUngovadigal the royal ascetic and 
author of the thriving epic SilappadliikAraai sap- 
ports the occurrence of the flood; all the iuoient com- 
mentators namely Uampuranar, Perasiriyar, Nacchi- 
narkkiniyar, assert the invasion of the ocean on Pan- 
diya's kingdom. Farther the local purdnam of Madu- 
ra often refers to the warfare of the P&ndiya with 
Varsna tbe god of the ocean. This seems to express 
the frequent inroads of the ocean upon the shores of 
ths Pftodiynn kingdom. No ope can reasonably be a 
sceptic as regards the flood in the face of such an 
overwhelming evidence. Let ns proceed to the history 
of the third academy which is at least ' darkness 
visible' on account of some solid materials which wa 
fortunately possess regarding its history. 

S. A. TlRCMALAJKOLCNDU PlLLAF, B.A, 



PATTISCAPPA'LAl. 



Okb of the Ten Idyls in Tamil. 

The ninth of the ten Idyls in Tamil, Pattinappalai, 
" is an amatory Bong in 301 lines, in praise of Cholan 
Karikalan by"Kadiyalur Uruttiran-Kannanar (author 
also of Qu($uhji $zgp0uuia<- of this aeriosV It is 
stated in [nt»*^[Ju(««) Kalingattupparani that 
KarikiUan gave a present of 1,600,000 golds to this 
bard for the composition of this poem. 

Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai— tlie.greatDravidian scholar 
— who is ever basy in' sifting 'J/ainll history from the 
lumbar room of ancient classics and defaced stone 
inscriptions gives conclusive evidence, in bis November 
(1809) contribution to the Madras Review, to show 
that Karikalan first lived in the century of the 
christian era (55 to 95 a. d). 

la this song the author does not directly praise 
the sovereign but has a strange contrivance to extol 
him. 

A hero is on call to a distant land on an important 
public duty. He cannot boar separation from hit) 
wife. His mind drags him forward towards his duty. 
Attachment to his consort draws him back therefrom. 
In this straggle between duty and love, he addresses 
his mind and says, O my dear mind I The forests I have 
to cross through are more terrible than Karik&lau's 



lance, and my wife's shoulders are softer than bis 
sceptre, I will not follow yon, leaving her all alone 
here, though I am to obtain in this Adventure the 
great city (Kavirippumpattinam) — the capital of 

Karikalan. .;. 

This is the essence of the poem. The first 218 lines 
desoribe the wealth imd splendour of 'the city and 
its suburbs; and the last 81 lines, the valour of the 
king. Only the intervening 2 lines form the contri- 
vance of the poet to introduce the name and fame of 
his imperial patron. 

Tbe great Chola country is fertilised by the waters 
of the Kaveri — the stream which never fails (which, 
therefore, by the bye, ib called Jlvanadi), even, 
though the season should fail, to the r$sery of the 
Skylark living on rain-drops, by the swerving away 
of the White Star (Venus) to the southern Solstice. 

The blue lotus in the rice fields fades away on 
account of the heat of the adjoining ovens boiling the 
sweet juice extracted from the sugarcane. _: 

The calves of buffaloes eat away the sheaves of 
paddy and repose themselves in the shades of trees. 

There are gardens close by, growing cocoanuts 
plantains, arecaouts, turmeric, mangoes, ginger, &c. 

In the front yards of rural houses is spread paddy 
to be dried up. Tbe matrons- who sit watching the 
paddy, scare away fowls, which frequently steal to 
peck off grains of paddy, with their gold and silver 
ornaments. These ornaments lie unheeded, prevent- 
ing the free motion of 3 wheeled chariots, rolled on 
by children without horses. 

On the borders of back-waters surrounding the 
gardens, are planted stakes towhioh are fastened boats 
which have returned from distant lands, taden with 
paddy bartered for salt. 

Parks and bowers flourish outside tbe ever-fresh 
gardens and groves. 

The fine tanks surrounded by high embankments, 
resemble the star Makha in conjunction with the 
moon in a clear sky. and are studded over with odori- 
ferous flowers of variegated colours. There are also 
lakes producing earkhly and heavenly bliss. ~ 

The strong ramparts — the seat of the goddess of 
war — bear forms of tiger, being the ensign of the 
Chola kings, and contain doors formed by knitting 
together wooden planks. 

Charity -bouses, which yield to the owners wide fame 
in this life and happiness in the next, abound every- 
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where, Tb* conjee water, strained out of boiled rice, 
end overflowing oot of drain* In all direction* from 
those houses it made miry by the fighting bulk. The 
sua; chertuU rolling over, convert this ■lire into do**, 
which soils tb* whit* temple* adorned with manifold 
feworkmauwiip of art. The tempt** thus wiled over 
"V***«:bl« eUpbaet* wbseh bedaub themselves with 
dirt all otw. 

Hare yen lad a Buddhist m©n*rt*ry, there a Jain 
ebbev. The lliahfs, with matted lock*, perform all over 
tb* oeootry, MOrffice* ponriog down better and other 
— cc— orie*. The sweet smoke arising from the eecri- 
ficukl pit* choke the cuckoo*. The** beautiful bird* 
fo away, couMqaently, with their mete*, to lira among 
the Tlnnn nasisg pigeon* lodged in the awful temple 
of Kali (Dorgi) guarded 07 ferocious demon*. 

In the maritime villages, the son* of the hardy 
and proud Kurumbaa, all of one clmn, recreate them- 
selves. They scare sway bird* on the palmyra with 
their cling*. Tbey est the toasted prawn, end the 
boiled flesh of the tortoiee foond in rice-field* They 
adorn themselves with lilies end lowers of tb* adambe- 
Tbey awtmble together under ambrageoas 
and lead 000k -fighting end sbeep-ngntbg. 
When there arise* any difference among teem in 
such sport*, they box end belly each other. 

Tbsre ere street* inhabited by lower order* where, 
in are found pigs with their porklingi, various kinds 
of fowl, and well* formed of earthen rings on* placed 
upon another faassiewWjs) 

The beach i* then described. There are found 
abodes with smalt roofs whereon are placed fishing 
rod*. In the front y*rd of every house, fishing nets 
are dried upon the sandi, which appear to be dark- 
ness as it were amidst noon-light. Within every 
bouse it pitted the blade of the swordfish consecrated 
to their powerful deity. On new and full moon days 
they do not go aftehing- They sdorn themselves 
with the flowers of Ocre**-'*" 1 and 01 mp, drink 
toddy, and dance before their deity. They then go 
for a bath to the mouth of the Karen, just where it* 
water* mingle with the ware* of the sea, and wash off 
their sin as well as their dirt. They chase after lobsters 
and swim on the spreading wires. They make dolls 
of earth. Then they revert to other pastime*. Thus 
they amase themselves the whole day. Daring tb* 
nights they sleep on the sands of the Karen ■ rait 
«n shore mingled with tbe odors of flowers 



Adjoining tb* fishermen'* quarters is the well- 
gnarded broad street containing tb* ■tore-booses of 
merchant*. In the front yards of tbeee store* am 
hasped up bales and parcels, which hare been impor- 
ted and which bar* to be exported. These consign- 
ment* are imprinted with mark* of tiger by tbe 
customs'offteer* for tb* purpose of levying easterns, 
doe to the rtate. These officers are ss vigilant in 
their duty as tbe horses of the Son. Bams and dog* 
go skipping aboat on tbe heaps of bale* and parcels. 

Then tbe bazaar street is referred to. Festivals in 
honor of II nroga and other god* of universal worship 
btb frequently celebrated, when songstresses sing 
accompanied by violm and drums, Matrons and 
maidens of coral-like complexion, deer-like eyes, 
parrot-like words, and pea-cock-like grace, with nice 
ornament* and sppireJ on, crowd together near tbe 
windows on their palatial mention* to witness the 
festivals and worship the gods with their kAndal- 
(a-i^ar) Hke hands folded. 

Other streets in the wealthy quarters are then 
taken up. There are tbe abodes of the Moors, tbe 
Chinese, and others who have come down from distant 
lands and settled here amidst the natives. There are the 
abodes of tbe sod-fearing and charitable Yellala* who 
tend cattle and perform sacrifice*, who keep up 
tbe fame of the priestly class and who are equitable 
like the middli peg in a yoke. These millionaire* 
neither take more nor give less in bartering goods. 

They stways conduct their sales stating expressly 
tbeir net profit Flags hoisted in front of houses 
in honor of Guardian-Saint*, flags set up in 
front of balls inviting discussion on learned 
topics, flags indicating gay tavern*, flags post- 
ed in place* where paddy, betel end nut, sweets, 
eto, are sold, flags lifted up on the ships anchor- 
ed in tbe harbour, these and others are so many, 
that the city is beautifully shaded and the Sua can 
find no way to let in hi* *corching rays. 

In this emporium yon find the prod ace of the 
Karen and the Ganges, victuals from Ceylon and 
Kadsram, corals from tbe eastern ocean, pearls from 
tbe southern ocean, sandal and scant* from the west- 
ern mountain*, gems and gold from the Himalayas, 
and horses and pepper brought in by ships. 

Karikslan is then introduced. Not being satisfied 
with the kingdom handed down to him as hi* birth- 
right, be invades the kingdom* of other sovereigns 
with his four-fold array, and lays waste those coon- 
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tries whose kings do not submit in readiness The 
kings of the north nnd west fade away ; the petty 
princes ore at his mercy .- the VellAla kings are re- 
duced ; the shepherd kings are quelltd Eveu PAu- 
diyn is subjected. He wages wnr in. such perfection 
that the world thinks that lie will even pull out hills 
and fill up oceans ; bring down henven and imprison 
atmosphere. This lion like king is the Lord of the 
great Chola country. 

O my dear mind ! I cannot think of taking with 
me my wife because the intervening forests are as 
dreadful as the lance raised by Karikalan against his 
enemies ! Ber shoulders are more tender than his 
Sceptre and cannot bear my separation. Even if 
I should obtain the great (PugarJ city, 1 will not 
accompany you while my wife remains here alone. 
Ton rosy go if yon want and be prosperous. 

T. Chelvakesavabaya Modaliyau, m.a. 



EXTRACTS, 



GOD THE SAVIOUR. 
[From "the isdun mihuoh."] 
In these dark days of famine and pestilence, men in 
tenor call upon the names Hari, God, Allah, Iswar, and 
many mote, ff all men sought to know Him they call 
upon, craved His forgiveness, and did the works that are 
really pleasant in His sight, all the troubles that vex all 
mankind will depart, and peace will be established on 
earth. If they call on the names, without knowing Him 
whose names they are, and work with the intention of 
pleading Him, it is a matter for rejoicing, for even "that is 
better than utter indifference. 
^4,_ It is meet, however, that all who profess any religion 
should cast aside all thoughts of glory and disgrace, of 
triumph and defeat, and vain selfishness of the individual 
and society, and with peace at heart and sobriety of under- 
standing, come together in a spirit of amity, and with 
discrimination hold fast to the True Substance, who is the 
the Supreme Bring, the God worshipped by all. Let all 
men find the God to be worshipped by all, truly know who 
and where He is. Is He formless and attributeless, or 
has He forma and attributes? Is He the truth or is He 
falsehood? Knowing Him truly, let them seek refuge in 
Hiro, and do the works really pleasant in. His sight. If 
God is worshipped, without knowledge as to who He is, 
and works are done in His name, without knowledge of 
what pleases Him, then the manifold evils that sadden the 
heart of man and darken his days, will not take their 
flight, and pt-aee will not come to abide among men. Of 
this, doubt there is none. 'J^' 



God has established a relation between means and end, 
which it is man's duty to observe. To attempt a sever- 
ance of that relation can only result in pain. If the end 
in view be to reduce a Bplid object into ashes or to illumi- 
nate a daik place, recourse must be had tojire, the God- 
appointed means to that end. If instead of fire, carth.-kir 
or any other element is sought to be bent to the work, the 
end will never be gained, and suffering, alone will be the 
lot of bitn who attempts the impossible. The efforts of 
man naught avail against the law established by God. 
Each object in creation can only act in the exerciae of the 
powers, vested in it by God. 

It is, therefore, tbe first and foremost duty of yon all to 
know who you are in reality, and what is your expression in 
nature or manifest existence, and who God, 4> e dispenser of 
all good, really is, and what is His expression in nature. 
Is He nnmanifest; expressionless or is He manifested and 
expressed P Is He the Truth or is He Falsehood ? If yon 
say He is falsehood, then mark this: — Falsehood is false- 
hood to all and at all times ; falsehood can never be the 
truth. It is impossible for creation, good or evil or 
anything at all, to proceed from what is naught, from 
falsehood. If through ignorance, you should Ray God is 
falsehood, then, you, your foith and your works, good and 
evH — all things, in short, — are false, having no existence 
either visible or invisible. If y oil say truth, then truth is 
one and second less. Truth is for «yer truth, and can 
never he falsehood. Truth is troth to all, is visible truth, 
and invisible truth. Truth merely changes its forms nnd 
conditions. He that is truth is self-manifest, nnd by His 
own will is visible and invisible, tbe cause, the subtle or 
force and gross or matter, including all that move* or 
moves not, the male nnd the female. He IB infinite and 
and impartible, and His expression is light. To indicate 
His two different aspects, two different pairs of words are 
applied to Him, the Almighty whose expression is light, 
«■&,, visible and invisible, nttrtbnteless and with attributes, 
manifest and unmunifesf, and so forth. In the first 
aspect, He is inconceivable and indescribable. Neither 
intellect nor speech can reach Him, as you yourself Rre 
beyond the reach of both in n state of unconsioasness. 
With that aspect or condition, creation has no connection 
except as a negation ; no action or movement can arise 
the rein. When ynn awake, then only arc you a pert of 
creation, desirous of attaining happiness and avoiding 
suffering. In the same way, the all-corn prehending com- 
plete Being expressed as light, with His infinite-" powers. 
carries on the infinite operations of this universe and 
causes the same to be carried on. This Being, expiessed 
or manifested as the light known to na pre-emiuently as 
the Sun and Moon, is the Father, Mother, Teacher and 
Soal of the Universe. He is the Author and Remover of 
this world and its good and ill. From Him proceeds all 
that moves or moves not, the male and the female. UK- 
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>**, Fka, Py aamb* a, Jeao* Christ, Buhia, Mania, aad 

Avatar*, w Him tbey «*•* »** iato H< ™ ***? * stor ** d 
In tbe who** uomhrit *# ip*M, earn* else be- 
Him is, "i* or will fa*- It t* ao* poambW for a«atber 
to b». Tbm ia (•«* beyond doabt or denying. 

Of tfata alUmm tp r abo n daar Bapee*** Being, tbe Vada 

«ey* Out lb* San » His eye or intoiligBBce, tb* Mora, 

ntiad «r ■Ja e tiu w*. *b* Sky, tb* kwl, Air, the InV b iaath, 

the Fin, the month, the W«b>r fill* tb* pa****** in Hia 

body, ltd the earth U Hia feet. These different " limb*" 

«f the fisprama Being *.« vailed differently Sekti. Mi; a. 

ew£r«(«gumi pl*a*u, god* sod roMmm*, the «ijr>i form* of 

Sin. *ad *o forth. Hc*id** tb* u limb*," no "»h« gw*« «* 

godde**** *r* or can bt. Th« mun why 33 million* of 

god* sad goddajBM b»v* bean imagined by tba Pnrtoist* 

M that oat of tb* different power* or " timbt" ot tbo deity* 

tba bodie* and faeoHi** nrjpnfttgm bar* p r*ta * d * ri . law* 

giving differ*** god* a* presiding over or forming tbo 

different organ* of sensation end actios, tba anmarooa boat 

of Kod> end godde**** >« eooeetved of •* exictiog. From 

each gnd or power or " limb 1 * of the Snpreme, parttceler 

rtaoe* of ot»j*ct» sj ilto action* or morenieat* within and 

uatsid* of men are generated, rmmltitin; in good or evil to 

him. From tba " limb" earth com* food* and ibc Beeh 

And hones. Without tba earth, Hindna, Moslem* or Cbriat- 

taut, *v*n if tbey onaid have a physical frame, voald die 

of starvation. Front tit* "limb" water coma* r*J*, and 

ntta can drink it 01 baths in it, and from it tba bodily 

jatoaa are formed Tba want of a glaaa of water ia time 

<if used laada to death. From the " limb" Bra proceed bbb- 

iftrr and thintt, and the digaatiea of what ia aatao and 

ilrnafc, and it work* tba orgaaa of apaaeb. Withoat 6>a 

ilta railway «t*am angina aad otbar forma of maefcroarr 

»ouUl ba icn|ioMih<a. Tha " liatb" air ia tbr U fa b t aa th 

>lia>t t-«ir»« Ibroagh tba uoattiU. It* abaaara fur a aumtant 

nuo (-attain daath, and it* partial inactivity . tba Iota of 

tba aaasa of toneb. Tha " Timb" A'kaaa ci iky which 

dividaa th« poaitioa of one objeet fron that of another coiu 

ktitntaa tha (amity of haaring. It* alnrnra wimld caam 

all ibinifH to c»b«ir iuii> onr m>>*, and prodat-a daafor^ iu 

all. TIm; light kaunn m. the Moon i* God'a miiul, which 

m* tba mind or wan ghvi ■ is« to tha thought of mina and 

thine and all amcapt* \A po»»il>ility and rraolalion. If the 

mind b«.'«nm in any det;r*« inactive, man baounet incapa- 

blt of Klgdj-inu, b» it the Vrda, tha Bihlr, of tha Koran 

1b utu ottM'ioo* *!eep u hen the mind wasea to work, Btaa 

t#m*tr* u, he intelligent. The light known as the San, tba 

intellect ael pyn at God, ij> the intelligence in the brain 

whirl) !hruuj(h the vfi- prn.fi vea the world of form and 

(totonr, jiml in. rtibcriminatiiiti Wlwcen truth and falaebood, 

Wlirn (.tits (rixl or " linih" withdrawn tha active light from 

the eye. tbat U to say. fnergeH into ita caqHe, atic^r.wiiitia- 

riir>.s i»le)> aaptt'tne. When the living iighf dftwiie nn the 



braia. than raaaeioaanaai rata ma to tba living body, ami 
" carries m> tba work of life. Tbja Being, tba eil-cotnpra- 
baadioK Ood wboee aapremioo ia the li(fbt, known aa lb* 
Saa and Mom, « tba worM'a banwaoeat Father, Notbar, 
Tamrbar and Soal, who, Ihtoogb tie»e withoat beginniag, 
ba» worked tbo wovld'a good. All men, Hindaa, bt oalama 
asd Cbrietiao*, bava rarnaw tbair farew away from Him- 
And attraotud by tba vain, nataabatantial appeal aacaa or 
aaaeaing, known aa wealth, power aad (ajoymant, man find 
tbair daya darkened by diaoord, amvy and bate. Bene* 
ba* Sown tba oOBorption of reHgioa aa a belief, and not a 
perception aa aa iaue:inng asd not tba »Q balance, reality 
or troth. Aa tha infant, nonriabed by tba Mother* breaat 
ia iaappreviatire of tba Hotbar'a lo*e, ao man, nonriabad 
by tba d.f t-rent " iimbe" of god, tbe Mother of ooiTena, 
lb* all-oaraprabeadisg l^rbt, paroaiemi by man aa tba Sam 
anal Moon, ia iaapprariativa aad asgratefnl. Jar from 
faaliitg Hia Iowa, tbey are Bfooaediag on Ibanr way to daa- 
feractaoa. whim magbiag Him to loora. Tkta tbey do no* 
ommidar .—What aeeoad Father ia in tba wboU rang* of 
aaiatance beaidea Him P 

In these daya of d ia aaea aad death, men, dividing tbeav- 
arieaa by tbe imagined boand* of nmnberleaa aeeta, religions 
and apariel namam, dear into tba heart of each, engage in 
Sanktrtaa', 9*mnj, aad prayer*, aad yet tbe world a bnraW 
of woaa ia ao Kgbtar, bat grow* beaeiar titan bafora, day hy 
amy. What, think y*. is tbo 0**a» t Let all ines ante: d 
to a parabta, and and tr etaad tbo ttae ntaaniag thereof . A 
King bad a baantifal gBtvaa. TwogardeBai* bad tbe eara 
of it gitan tbam. To rack, King said :— " Than ia my 
garden, labor to make it aa good aa 1 wiab it to be. I 
ahall aee tbat tboa lackeat aangbt. Work while tboa 
baat tbe strength and when tboo caaat no longer work, 
tba care of tboa ebeJI be mine." One went forth, and in 
loving obedienoe ■ did tbe ICing'a hidding, Tbe otbm 
wroagbt net, bet night and day aasg praise* of tbe King. 
Ia doe time, tba King rewarded tba one, and pnntebad the 
other 

The alt-comprehending Being, ex preaaed aa light, known 
a* tbe Sao aad Moon, ia the kinjr- Tbia world and you 
bud iea are hia garden. The commandment* Be haa laid 
an yon, are tbat your bodiea, thoughts, food, drink, gar. 
menu, boa***, road* and, in short eaitb, water, the anf 
air, should be kept clean. Offering* of what in sweet U 
smell and teste, should be made into the fire, and Bit 
creator** cherished in all way*, so that none m*y lack 
nasght that life need*. If ia love these Hia command- 
meat* are kept, evil will disappear, nud peace will abidt 
•mong.man. Man haa loat nothing u yet. Let all men. 
in tbe presence of the alt-«OBiprehending Being, eipreued 
as liabt, known as the Ban and Moan, lovingly seek 
refoge in Uitn, and crave Hi* forgtreneee for tbe past, and 
„ keep His commandments tonching th* well-being of all 
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His creator**. In every kingdom, town and village 
where yon have authority, let all met. come together to 
teed the fire with sweet and fragrant things, ; and send 
forth shouts of joy, proclaiming victory to the all-cOmpre- 
hending Supreme Being whose expression is ligbt (.our 
Pftrna Parabrahma jayO or to the Bime being who is all 
that moves and all that moves not (Om .Charichara 
Brahma jaya.1 Imagine no name besides these, when 
yon raise shouts of triumph. Else your sufferings will 
know no end You all can see that abandoning Him, and 
worshipping imagined names, yonr sufferings have not 
grown less. And yet yon will not tarn to Him who,, 
visible and invisible, is eternally sclf-tnanifest. His 
perpetual presence has h&rdeued your hearts against Him 
into indifference, and, may be, contempt. Let all men 
join hands in His presence, and with love and veneration 
pray as follows : — "0 thou our Father, Mother, Teacher 
and Soul, who art expressed as light 1 Thou art form- 
less and attributelass, and Thon art all the forms and attri- 
butes, infinite, indivisible, alt-comprehending and complete. 
We know thou not. For we know not ourselves. When 
1 we know not the most intimate thing that is within us, 
how can we know TUee ? If we know what we really are, 
* then can we know who Thou art or what works are dear 
unto Thee, and with knowledge do those worka I O Thon 
the Rnlerof all hearts, all poweisare Thine, end all things 
are in Tbee, and are naught apart from Thee. Out of Thy 
graoiousness, remove oar Bufferings and ordain our good !'■ 

If you all seek refuge in Him, and crave His forgiveness 
and be zealous in doing tl.e works that please Him, the 
most merciful God in His mercy will lift the world's Imr- 
dea of woe. This is truly trne. 

If men of all religions faiths in pride and blindness turn 
away from these words, why should yon, who call your- 
selves Aryas of Hindus, disregard them ? This is your 
eternal" religion. Let Hindus in every Zilla and every 
Mao/.ah unite for the world's good, and with fervent zeal 
perform the works dear onto tbe Lord. Be not cold. For 
coldness ever injures the work you have to do. Hindu 
Rajas and Zamindars, attend to these words. Your spe- 
cial dnty it is to do these works for the world's good. Tnrn 
not away from God's work because of pride and shame. 
Putting your honors behind you. and the scorn and con- 
tempt of others in front, fearlessly do the dnty laid on you 
by God. To fall away from duty is true disgmce and folly 
It were better if you had not been men than that you 
should bacome apostates from these duties of mauhood, 
A beast is better than a man who, knowing his duty, 
leaves it unfulfilled. For a man has reason, and a beast 
baa none. You want happiness and honors, hujt yon know 
not bow to attain them. In ranking others happy, your own 
happiness is gained, and in honoring otherB, true honors 
are obtained. But you are a race of cowards. Yon call 



on Hari, God or Allah, when smitten by the plague, bat 
in seasons of health, yon give no. thought to who Hari, 
Gud or Allah is, and what commandments He has laid on 

you. 

Even now, repent and turn to Him who alone is and in 
loving obedience do His bidding. Thus acting, yon will 
live in joy, while yon live, and in joy disappear into the 
darkness of death. (hn S'&nti. Tbe peace of God be with 
yon all. 

Pakamahams,a Sit; Naeain Swami. 



PEACE AND WAR. 
, From "Thk Ijjwan Mianoa."] 
Kings, potentates and powers, Hindus, Moslems and 
Christians, lend ear to these words, and understand 
the true meaning thereof. And to that end, cast away all 
thoughts of gloiy and disgrace, triumph and defeat, and 
tbe vain, selfish interests of tbe society and the individual. 
Learn to know the God you woiahip, the Dispenser of all 
good ; seeking refuge in Him ; with discrimination do_the 
works that please Him, so that by His favor all that is 
evil may depart from the earth, and all that is good may 
be established among men. Thus acting, you will 
promote the true civilisation of the wrtrld, and all that ia 
savage and barbarous shall for ever be done away with. 

Behold the two rams, tempted by a handful of corn, 
butting tbe brains ont of each other^for the sport o» man. 
Poor fools ! so man, tempted by the Dead Sea apples of 
glory and gain, is arrayed against bis hrothermau, for 
mutual slaughter. The sight satisfies the spiritually 
blind, but makes mercy groan and pity weep. 

Pause, therefore, and ponder. AH creatures are the 
offspring of the One, All-comprehending, complete Being 
whose expression is light, pre-eminently known tons as 
the sun and njo.ou.. He alone ie the Dispenser of all good. 
All men are but expressions of tbe Supreme Soul. From 
that. One have you all proceeded, in Him yon rest, and 
into Him will you all disappear. Alone were you born, 
and alone will you depart in death, leaving even tbia 
beloved body behind. During this blief span between, 
you need but a haudful of food to keep up life, and a piece 
of cloth to hide your nakedness. Even of kings, gold and 
silver are not food, nor does gold or silver issue from 
them. Then, why nil this bate, contention and strife ? 
Two thoughts alone can till tbe mind of man — the TTrth 
and the Falsehood, The falsehood can never be the 
truth ; to all and at nil times it can be nothing but false-. 
hood. Really it is not, it is but a figment of the mind. It 
is neither what is known or what it "nknown, — the seen 
the unseen. The truth is what really is and merely seems 
oris imagined. The truth is truth to all, falsehood what 
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and at alt tames. It tu amr be the aaaajtt or Manhood, 
Wkt it mm it Tfttii, «kt in ihni iiTrali The ana 
M*j the Basses are bot it* aspects- Troth is A* mm 
and the iun«, lb* tnoriag and the n w v nl o aa , the 
•ad the fens* la, the mm, the l«*w» end the Mid 
the g > at or matter, the aahtle or fore*, and the cnit, and 
ywt it is Oat, AU-oompivheading, complete, sdf-menifeat 
With diserintieaswa metre* tfci», sod shed all pride aad 
ergotism from yoor Wart. With heart, pan and at p a a w 
aad Mbrsery «f aw a >rnta ndiog Uke thought of bow the 
waal aJiks of Kiat* and stibjer** onn ba wroogbt Seek 
tmt few «*n wiH in anything, bat let the « ill of God ba 
dee*. Mat* ospeeialJy is Una lbs itaty aa it ought to ba 
the pteaaar* aad privileae, of every lion-hearted monarch- 
That King i* truly wiea and dear onto toe Almighty 
wbe at strong to help, aad net to bar!. Seek, a, one pete 
earthly gloi y seder hi* feat , s a d earthly dtsgraoe on m> 
head to achieve Use world*. px<d. To lean Gad, the 0o*J 
end of oar baiaf , it true disgrace aad foBy. Kv a* a hog 
fattaaa itself on filth. Aad a man ia a bos; if ba lawk* only 
to bit own, 

And yet war i* ri Cod, There moat be war. For a 
King may tors rebel to Qod, se e k ing to thwart Hi* 
perpose in creating king* , target that ha ntlea bam who 
esrteo beat. He may disregard God'* erdiaaseee, wrest- 
rag thiafa froai their divinely appointed end*. Far from 
aajaairagiaf hit aabjecta oa the path of riMbtaoenaj**, ha 
■ay become the ally, or the tool of aeUah teaehara 
of faleahood who by their (r»il«, ateal the soola of 
nee. Be may neglect to take measure* to keep earth, 
water, fire aad air free h-om imparitaee aad oorraption. 
Aad, above all, he may tare amy front the sapieme doty 
of King*, and (ail to secure hoodo w for all to attain, by 
the doing of work* pleasant Is God's sight, to the tea) 
end of existence, which eod being attained joy grow* 
from mure to more, everlastingly. When took a ooojanc- 
tirt comes to paea tat ligbteoai and " even sighted " 
(msmdarii) wan, King* eitd aobjwcU, make war npon the 
kingly ofleodor aad tak* away bis power ; malt* him take 
hu place aa a subject so that be may learn bow the 
misdeed* of a Kin^ o»u«* suffering to his robjecta. If the 
royal evil-doer troly i-epenlit and lort-s his feKow-niaii. 
then Ut him be restored to bis former entate. 

Tbo* knowing Hie true intent uf (Jud touching peace 
and war, may all man abide i» the supreme joy as joy 
itself. Out ft&Hli. May the peace of God be with yon all. 

pAM.MMIf.UMJ Sill VtltAIV SwtJtl. 



juetio*, generosity, desire to eo n ae r re life awd 
hapiaaaa for all, awd tolireoa pare diet " Chooa* ye that 
day whom ye will eerrr."— The world's Adranoe-Thos|rht. 

The CoaeerratioB of t a m tr y is aa important pert of tht, 
Science of Bight Lrrine, Tokaow how to coawrrre onen 
umiigiee in half the heftla woo over death, aa, ekktwaa and 
sorrow, for all theaa mieertaa are tfco reanlta of vaatea) 
energies, in fririsg forth nati'f— thoaght, wmda and 
actios* — Ibid. 

Stua'tit Ntitkn 8*tMt Hot IfbroL — Ctmut Totafano 
rim on aoicide are given to the British pehlie by 
the agwatry of tba Berlin conespcodent of the Daily 
A"«c*. To tak* ona-a life, the Coaat thinks ia Htthor 
•ensihle nor maral. Late U iadeairaetible and thaer 
deat h can aolery «bange Ha outward form, shorten >te 
eiiotence in the world. * Aa regard* (he sborteaing in 
thit world, 1 do not know whether the new life in too 
other world which follow* will be more agreeable t* ana, 
sod whether one will altogether hare the poaaibilfty there 
of gaining for nnaonlf what one can gain here." Bands* 
Una, and this ia the principal thing, it is already for thie 
reason eanaelea* to take one'* life because one is diaaataw> 
fied with it, for one aimply prove* by it lhat'.ooe has a 
tlaaraoghry faJse idee, altogether of the ctgnincanea of life. 
It ha* not only been given M for oar pteaavre, hot for oar 
peraoon] perfection, end to serve general welfare. All 
work appear* in the beginning dia agl ee a hte. Soieide i* 
immoral. Life baa bars granted to men to die a natnra) 
d eat h , and, indeed, oa coaditioa that he aerves tba general 
warraraal pence a»d not that he only makes nae of hi* Ufa 
a* long aa it is peraonally agreeable to him. . In the wilder- 
aesa of Optina, so relates the aged poet, lay for over thirty 
year* a paralyaed monk, who coold only n*e his left hand. 
The doctor* asserted that be ■offered unutterably, but he 
never Domplained of hi* fate, but g>*ed, smiling peacefnlty 
at the imege of the Holy Virgin. Thousands of penona 
visited him, and one can scarcely imagine bow in neb good 
this nnbappy mao did by hi* silent suffering. Be still 
thanked God daily f. >t the spark of life which bad remained 
to him. Aaloog a* man still Urea, he can perfect himself, 
and serve the whole comnmnilj, and he serve* it only when 
he perfects himself more and moro.--TAr Madrat Mail. 



THK AHBACLK OF LOVK. 



It ia self-evident tb»t the human moat ostgrow the 
animal before it ean become Divine. Animal traits are 
last, aneirr, ciarity, gree ', hatred, desire lo kill and to eat 
that which is killed , Divine traits are love, kindneas. 



Up oa the height a hermit stood 
Under the purpling sky alone. 

Sending his son) in search of God 
Oat to the infinite, dim TTnknoim. . 

Dp from below there cams a cry — 
A piercing, pitifnl, long-drawn wail ; 
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It cuds from the throat of Humanity, 

Groaning and struggling down in the vale 

He covered his ears and his head sank loir. ■' 
"Oh, God ! shell I never escape that cry V 

It haunts me forever, wherever I go - 
It tor-tares the soul I would lift on high. 

"In vain do I climb from steep to steep — 
It atill pursues me ; and when I kneel 

In prayer to Tbee, it becomes more deep 
With passionate pain and with wild appeal. 

**How can I mount to the gates of Light, 

Tear the veil from by longing eyes, 
While this mad moan from the realms of Night 

Drags me down as I seek to rise?" 
And lo! as in anguish of soul he knelt, 

Battling the cry, which grew louder now, 
And praying for mercy, the hermit felt 

A burning, imperative touch on his brow. 

He dared not look where the Radiance stood, 
Bat he heard when it spoke in toues divine: 

"I am the Messenger, sent from God 
In response to this prayer of tbine. 

"Poor fool, dost think thon canst reach my throne, 

Or ever escape that cry of woe? 
Dost hope to climb to the gates alone, 

And leave those suffering sonle below? 

"Go back ! climb down yon dizzy height, 
Make thy way to the haunts of men; 

Love and serve and teach them aright, 
Nor think evermore in thy heart again — 

"Neglecting the pain of others, to come 

Forth in thy selfish search of Me. _ 
If thon wouldst know Me, go make thy home 

Deep in the heart of Humanity." 

The dark u ess shronded the earth and sky, 
The Radiance faded, and toward the plain 

The hermit, glowing with purpose high, 
Followed the downward path again. 

From that time onward, the hermit dwelt 
In the midst of sorrow stricken men. 

Each pain, each joy of theirs he felt, 
Nor shunned the common world again. 

There was no man so snnk in sin 

Bat th&t.with tender pity,he 
Would stop to lift him up,to win 

Hiu soul by loving sympathy. 

He soothed their aching hearts with balm, 

He fed their souls with holy food ; 
He taught the beanty and the calm 

Of universal brotherhood. 



And lolthe miracleiThftt wail-, 

Which sounded harsh from up above, 
Became, deep down within the vale. 

The sweetest.teuderet song of love. 
Thus in the lives of humble men, 

Toiling along life's common road: 
Through human passion, love.and pain. 

The hermit fonnd and knew Mb God. 

— Universal Brotherhood Path. 
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• The Sphinx. — We are glad to acknowledge receipt of the 
March and April issues of this excellent magazine devoted 
to Astrology. Each issue contains not less than half a 
dozen articles bearing on Astrology, written, as it would 
seem, by eminent men of experience. To he immediately 
useful to the people who go in for the magazine, the inm- 
bers contain without fait Birthday information and Daily 
advice, which is however clear and pointed unlike the am* 
bignous utterances of the astrological boasters. Such stories 
as " an astrological courtship" are very entertaining. It is to 
be earnestly hoped that this magazine and similar ones will 
do much to dispel the erroneous ideas encircling the science 
of Astrology by treating the subject ™ the light of modern 
researches. Annual subscription : S £00 ; 30 aents a copy. 
Address : The Sphinx Publishing Company, Boston, 
U.S.A. 

Tlie World's Advance-Thought *nd the Univerml Republic. 
We read with much pleasure the April issDe of this 
edifying monthly. The magazine is true to its uame and 
contains a lot of information on various subject that strike 
the haman thought. But the major portion of it ie 
devoted to subject* connected with the Higher Life. 
Every part of it, he it extract or original article is instruct- 
ive and infeiestirig. 50 cents or 3 shillings per year. 
Remit to Lucy A Mallory, 193 Sixth Street, Portland, 
Oregon. *" 

PrnowiMfiu Bharaia. — The May number of this jownel 
concludes the sketch of the life of Nag Mahashaya and con- 
tains lessons from Nature— II, where the law of gravita- 
tion, the law of level, the law of cohesion and the laws of 
conduction and induction are explained and nsed as ill ni- 
trations to convey instructions to higher truths. An 
attempt at solving the problem of the infinite is made, and 
some important issues are shown to follow as a matter of 
course from a clear understanding of the fact of the infinite 
existence, as the impossibility of causation or change, and 
the absence of variety or distinction iu the infinite. Over- 
heard in a garden, an allegory, reads pleasantly. The quo- 
tation from the Aetr Yuri Herald is a very interesting 
piece of information as showing now eagerly people in 
America including children pursue their Btndies in the 
Vedanta. Rs. 1-8. a year. Single copy As. ;). Address: 
The Manager. Prabuddka BhArata Mayavati (via Aluiora) 
Kuninou, 
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{Cfjntinnrd front pay .»(, 
Adhlkarana 13- 

Asi htiic* too, tli* Keomrllifcmnit tsA lbs perrMlao sf k*»vm 
i HI ill. «)■ 

The; Kin»yaniya* in their kJiilas or Kupplcmentttry 
Ults read as follows : 

brahman accomplished mighty di-ctls of valour; 
Brahman, the Supreme, in the beginn info per- 
meated heaven ; even before thi- T i S a* did 
Brahman eiist ; with thai Brahman, who ia there 
fit to compete ?'** 

The outs Icaown to all people, — nemely, the act of 
burning the three worlds, the act of swallowing the 
deadly poison, and so on,— unsurpassed by any, and 
Ti*rv hard f»r others to achievr, have been achieved 

• twi Bri- J-*-7. 



by the Supreme Brahman in the form of Sri-kanths, — 
that Brahman who is Superior to Hari, Hani, wad 
Hintuyagarbha and «o on, and who lay pervading the 
abode of Supreme Heaven even prior to their crea- 
tion The question is, is it necessary or not necessary to 
think of this accomplishment of mighty deeds of 
valour and this pervasion over heaven, in all oar 
contemplations of the Supreme Being ? 

{Fi'irrupaksha} : — Because these are, like others, 
attributes of Brahman, and because these are not 
spoken of with reference to any particular injunction, 
they should be thought of in ail our contemplations of 
the Supreme. 

(Siddhiinta) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows . The permeation of the Divine Being through 
the flopreme heaven should not be thought of in ail 
onr contemplations. By the very nature of the thing, 
it should be thought of onJy when we contemplate 
Brahman in abode* other than the small ones. "The 
Devae verily went to the region of Svarga, and they 
asked Rudra who He was ."* here the Srnti speaks of 
the Supreme Abode, which is Superior even to thai 
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abodes of Bruhmit and others, and which, as the seat 
of unsurpassed biisa, is called Svarga. Therefore, the 
permeation through heaven should, be tbocrght of in 
contemplating Hnihman in abodes other thau small 
ones, i.e., io contemplating the Vai'svanara und the 
Lite. As associated with it, even the accomplishment 
of mighty deeds of valour should be thought of in 
those cases only. 



Adhikarana- 14. 

ini io tog in the Fnruha-vidya, because of tie absence of 
mention of ethers- (III- Ui. 31). 

Purusha- Vidye is taught in the Chhandogya aud 
the Taittiriyaka Upanishads. " Purusha (man), 
verily, is :i sacrifice. The twenty-four years of bin 
life is the pratas-savana or morning sacrificp,'' * and 
eo on : in these words the Purusha-Vidyi is taught in 
the one ; and in the other it is taught in the follow- 
ing words : " He who thus knows, — -his self is the 
sacrifice!- in the sacrifice, bis faith is the wife, -bis 
body is the fuel, his breast is the altar. 1 ' t A doubt 
arises as to whether the Vidyas taught in the two 
upanishads are identical or different. 

(Pilrvapaktha :) — Because the Vidyas in both upani- 
shads alike are named Puvusha~Vidya, and b(j«ause 
the different members of the sacrifice are imagined 
alike in both, the VidyAs are identical. 

(Siddhanta :) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : The Purusha-Vi.-lyas taught in the two 
places are different ; for, l he members of the 
saciific'e declared in the Taittiriyaka — numbly, the 
sacrificer, his wife, etc., — as also the three saranas 
axe not mentioned in the Chhandogya, whereas in 
the latter the three savanas are represented in quite a 
different way. In the Taittiriyaka the three savanas 
are represented ill the following manner: "What 
we call evening, morning, and noon a'ethe sevanas ;" 
while in the Chhandogya man's life-period is divided 
into three isarts and these pirts are represented 
as the swanas. In the Taittiriya, moreover, no 
specific frnit is declared. "For the Light of Brahman, 
one should utter ' Om' and contemplate A'tmtm ;"J ia 
thet=e words Brahma-Vidya has been tanght, and the 
frnit thereof h;is been , declared in the words " He 
attains Brahiban's greatness ; " and then ia taoght 
Purusha vidys. in the words' He who thus knows, — 
his self is the sacrificer in the sacrifice." Thas the 



Purusha-Vidyi is only an appendnge of Bmhma-Vidya, 
the subject of discourse, and its fruit is therefore the 
attainment of Brahman. In the Chhandogya, the 
fruit of the Purusha-Vidyi is declared in the words 
" He lives tixtten hundred years, indeed."* There-, 
fore, uiving to a difference in the frnit and in the 
representation of the members of the sacrifice, the 
Vidyas are not identical. 



Adhlkarana 15. 

Because the act of piercing and other things 
are different. Oil- ill. 86.) 
At the commencement of the Taittiriya-Upaniehad 
occur the following Mantras : 

" May Mitra be propitious to us, and may Vnruua, 
be propitious. "+ 

" May He protect ns both."} 

A doubt arises as to whether these Mantras form 
part of the Vidyi or not. ■ 

(Piinapatmha :) — Owing to their proximity to the 
Vidyas, they form part of these Vidyas. 

(SiddhAnta;) — As against the foregoing we bold as 
follows : just as the mantra which is read nt the 
beginning of the Upamsbad of the A'tharvanikas 
forms part of the abhich&ra or magical rite intended 
to bring about death nF the enemy because the mantra 
speaks nf the piercing of the heart etc., — or just as 
the rites of Mahavrata -and PrtiVHrpya treated (if at 
the commencement of the Upanishads of the Aitarej- 
ins and the Vajananeyins are, in virtue of expreBB 
injunctions, pnrts of sacrificial rites, so, these two 
mantras form mere appendages of the act of reciting 
the Veda as shewn by the words " The true shall I 
utter " ■ " Efficient may our study prove." They are 
not parts of the Vidy*ls, because they are intended 
for a different purpose. Mere proximity (tannidhi) 
is invalid when*, compared with srmi (direct declara- 
tion), linga (indicjitive mark), and Vakya (context).' 



At) hi karana- 1 6. 

But where the getting rid of (good and sril) h mentioned, 
(we should nndewtand the obtaining «f goad and eril by 
ethers) bacavse th* declaration of the former Ii sub- 
servient to the latter as in the ewe of the Kuu 
the' metres, the praises and the singing. It 
hM ben explained (already) (III lii 36.) 

In one section (S'&khi) of the Veda, the sage who 
attains Brahman is s*id to be rtl eased from merit 



• Chhlk. S-16. 

+ Mahnna Til. 
j 1 bid 51." 



• Chht, 3-18-fl. 
tTe.it. up. M. 
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and .dtnsarii. la another we»km (S'ihha) of th« 
YeuW it b» declared tb^ of t*>* merit and demerit 
from which be ha* been thun mlu aa t i t , the rortner 
Mim into the f riends and the letter into tb* enemi**, 
is a third Miction 'S'AkHj again, both the relesTje 
from them and ths place* of th*ir entrance ar* *p«k«n 
of. All this i» no doubt meant for contvoiptation. 
Her* a doaht arise* a* to whether in alt place- both 
the rehfeee sod the pltcn of antrum.-*: should be 
oootawpbueu or only one of them at oue'e option. 

(r«rrof«faAa .—What is tbe pn'aui /ai« view 
that suggests itwlf to a* ? — In the S'tUyiynyanaka, 
it it said that "His eon* come by hia property, hie 
friend* come by hi* merit, and hia en cm tea come by 
hi* •in«." The TlodtDaaaj, "shaking off nil evil, ■*« 
a home •bake* hia bairn, ifini as the moon frees b*r*e ■< 
from vlie month ol Hahu" * Tho Atbarvana-upsmshai 1 
aay*, " then be is wise, mid shaking off good and aril 
he reaches the highest uueaeu free from paaniona.'t 
H*n*, in the *rntt which declarr* release from merit 
and demerit, wo should not understand aa ^eelared. 
the pt.ice» into which the merit and the dement enter, 
for the were reason that the (rati which s pa n ks of the 
release does not expressly speak of tha wetter. 

(Siddh&*te' i : — A< against the foregoing we hold as 
follow*: W!«cn tha ralean* alone u declared, or 
when the place* of enlrnoce alone are mentioned, it 
stand* Vi reason That we should understand both aa 
derived in conjn nation, not one of tbeto alone. The 
pu*aif« which speaks of the entrance ia sttpptemen- 
t iry to ibnt which speaks of the release, and should 
tbt- r^Toro form on appendage to it; tor, as declaring 
wh«-re the abandoned merit and and demerit enter, 
the former pa**age nece*Mri)y ri-esapposes (he latter. 

[tfiiji-itiun): — How cit-n a. passage which occurs in 
one section of (be V*d* be *» •jtpendagf^to thai which 
occurs io another nectioii? 

( StmrtrY— Just as the panwge "yon Kama, the 
children of the Udnmbara-free". ia supplemented by 
the passage which ijccurM el&ewh*re and which serves 
to particular is* the Kuoas -, ur jtiat «a the paa- 
aage " by the totnr* of the 1 Was and the Abut**" ia 
kUpplutneiited. by tho paisnge, " the metres of tha 
Deran athxald come first," which rx-enn elsewhere;" or 
just jm the passage? " he should offer the stotru of tha 
ehodaMM-rrtft" ia supplemented by the pannage "ha 

♦ Hun.!. I>tl:i. 



ahonli] offer the *totr* of the «n«4set»-rrte when Inn 
son baa half risen ;"• or jest a* the passage " tho 
ritrihs should »i«<g** ia sapplernj-nted by the pawaarn 
" the Adh*i.ryn priett tboukl not *ing," which ex 
filades aoiD<< ol the rittika from the operation of the 
injanctioB, — so also, when it i« posaible to male': oat 
the pnssnge speak ing of the entrance us one serving 
tosappWirientthe paaaage which spe-ks of release fr<im 
merit and demerit, it ia not reasonable to ssj that 
one or the other vf then should alone be contem- 
okted. 

It ha« been said in the firat or ritoalitic section of 
the HhallintA as follows : " It shonld on the contrary 
form a supplement to the other statement, since the 
•dnptton of one alone is nnreasonnele." Here in thn 
preaent case the passage speaking of the entrance 
sorvrsto preiae «r inagnifr what ia *tat»d in the other. 

(Objection}:— How ran one supplementary pasaagn 
{arshavada) preaappoa* another enppIemetitAry paa- 
aage occurring in quite • different context t 

{Xwirer r— Thie doea not detract from the validity 
of oar contention. For, we find that the supplemen- 
tary passage, " The twenty-first from here is the sun we 
tee, 1 ' which is intented to praise the contemplntiun of 
Samoa, presoppoaes another sapplvmentnry passage, 
which oooar* in the mttr* aectkin of the Taittirtjra-sam- 
hita and which aervea to determine how the >-nn is the 
twenty-tret This latter paaaage rends m follow*: 

"Twelre ar» the months, five the seasons, three 
tha word* we see, and the twenty -first is the ana 
we sen before u* " 

In these words it has heea there determined how 
the aau cottstitutee the twenty-first in number. 
Therefore, though an artharade, the passage speaking 
of the merit and the demerit of the aage entering 
into hia friends and enemie* respectively shoald fan 
understood ss declared. Moreover, both the release 
and the sntrnnee are mentioned in ope passage in the 
KaaaMt&kt-TJpanw.had in tha following words ; 

" And there be shakea off bis good and evil deeds. 
Hia beloved relatives obtain the good, his ud- 
bektTcd relative* the aril he has done." 

Hence the conjunction of the two 

iT '■ " 
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Ad h I karana.— 1 7. 

(It abeold be theugit of) «t lit tin* of departure, because 

sf the absence of anything to be reached. So, indeed, 

ctiers declare. (HI- IU- 37). 

A doubt arises as to whether the release from good 

aTi<i bad deeds should be thought of as taking place 

at the time of separation frt,m the body or on the 

pafcb to Brtihraan. 

[P i<rvapaknlia:)—ln one place, the release from good 
and bad deeds is said to take place at the time of 
departure from the body, in the following words: 
"Shaking off all evil ana horse shakes off hie 

hairs... and then shaking off his body " 

In another place it is said to take place on the path .■ 

"He cornea to the river Viraja, and crosses it by 
the mind alone, and there shakes oft his good and 
evil deeds." 

Though thus there are two passages speaking of 
the matter in two different ways, the release should 
be regarded as taking place only at the time of depar- 
ture from the body, inasmuch as there exists no 
enjoyment of pleasure or pnio to be brought about by 
karma at a subsequent period, the attainment of Brah- 
man alone having yet to be achieved. So, indeed, 
do others declare: 

"For him there is only delay so long as he is not 
delivered. Then he will be perfect.^" 

Accordingly, soon after departure from the body, 
Brahman is attained. 

(It may be inter jreted) according to mi will, because 

there Is no contradiction to both. (III. SSI. 28;. 

The S'ruti speaks of the release from good and bad 
deeds as taking place at the time of departure from 
the body.-; and it speaks of the attainment of 
Brahman ai taking place after the release. In order 
that these two sratis may not be contradicted, we 
should understand the passage, "there he shakes off 
his good and evil deeds, " according to the meaning, 
as* suited to the context. That is to Bay, we should 
construe the passage as occurring prior to the passage 
" having reached this path of gods.''§ 

I! (The journey us tie path of sods Is still) justifiable because 

we 2nd a similar thing (taking place even after the 

attainment of Brahman), u in ordinary 

life. (in. ill. 29). 

Despite the exhaustion of all Karma at the time of 
departure from the body, the journey on the path is 

• Chhi. 9-u ~~ 

t Keuehi, 1-4- 

JCbbi.6 14-2. 

§ Kftusit; 1-3. 

||Thia s4tr» ia intended to explain bow the liberated noul'i 
jouniej on the path of Gixin is pontile if he has been liberated 
from all Rsnm et deaihanrl therefore freed from body and the 



quite justifiable in the case of the worshippers of 
Brahmnn. For we do find it said that (even after 
attaining Brahman) the liberated son! walks about 
enjoyiug. It has been s»id : 

"He becotnfs an rtatorvjit (svaraj , he walks 
about at will in all worlds."* 

It is like what takes place in ordinary life. In 
ordinary life, the proteges of kings obtain all things 
which are beyond ilia reach of others t Similarly the 
passage which speaks of the path can also be explain- 
ed. Though the whole karma has been exhausted at 
the time of departure from the body, still, in virtue 
of the Vidya, the linga-sani-a or subtle body remains, 
and therewith the journey on the path and the atten- 
dant acts may be effected, since then it is possible to 
walk about in the places located on the path, to 
converse with the Moon, and to do the other things 
spoken of in this connection. 

[Siddhdnta) .- — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : 

The passage serves a purpose when the release takes 
place on both occasions ; otherwise, Jndeed, there 
is a contradiction- (in iil. 30). 
The passage of the soul on the path of the Gods 
(Devayana) serves a purpose only when the exhaustion 
of Karma is held as taking place ~on both the 'occa- 
sions, — on the occasion of departing from the body as 
well as on the occasion of crossing over the river Viraja. 
Otherwise, i. e., if the whole karma has been exhausted 
only at the time of departure from the body, 
the soul would ,be immediately liberated and the 
passage on the pdfh of the Gods would serve no pur- 
pose at all; and th'ie is inconsistent with the sruti 
which speaks of the pasaage on the path of Gods as 
well as with-tbe sruti which, in the words " he unites 
with the supreme Light and attains .to* his own true 
being/'J declares that the soul attains, to his true 
nature by way of attaining the Illumination of intellect 
only after attaining to Brahman by the path of Gods. 
Therefore, though the sonl's wandering in the several 
places, his conversation with the moon, and his 
passage on the path of Gods are all possible in vijctne 
of the Vidya or wisdom, just as the subsequent 



• Chhfi. 7-*B-t 

t That ia to aay, in rirtne of the Brsbroavidj a and by the Divine 
Grace all the things mentioned hero are possible an the liberated 
eon) ia then invested with it spiritual body and with spiritual 
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wardens*; is possible in virta* of the VidyA, still, 
the «MB<int, i*k>ng the (iirn of mieUeetwaJ narrow- 
■•■t, arid cos-tinning till Bmhssae is attained, o«se«A 
W ripUmrd a* 'loo t» the powe' of VidyA Wbaewforo 
tt i* i e<:f s»r> to admit the eoatnmene* of * part of. 
Kan** mi forming the root of tie uoitn. Is cnoact 
be mwntnn.-d that this eottUasanoe of the aaBipfc m a 
doe— tmi to K«t»», bwi — to the will of th* 9*i%atm'- 
r»rm or Seproflss Wd ; lot wo hold that tb« very will of 
tka Lord cuontttates the seal's Karean. Certainly, accor- 
ding to our (hwrr . thorn erist* uo merit or demerit ex- 
cept the will ol the Supreme Lord as jroveroed by the 
d'lieg «f sets enjasnd or of those prohibited by the 
tt'rwtU. 

iOltjn-tum —11 tHr m»«if«t*tMw of U>o sonPe tree 
khuuv is tho front of inteHe ot ws l iuwussinw thowid 
toko pW» efW th* attain sseni of Wmkmm . wa the 
Karma which onus* mte H jcwas l narrowness should 
eootioue utt the attainment of Brahman. How oan 
the exhalation ol Karate toko pine* toe moment after 
the erasing of tho river Vimjt? 

(.4mwt): — The rery ar-t* of crossing orer the limit* 
«>f the boundary lino of tho ms/erie! uoi* eras consti- 
tute* the a»t»i*mea* of tho sb ud i of the Paramaeirs, 
which i» tho Paraetait**, tho sapswo* Light; sad this 
m the a tt ainment of Brabsasa whose m spoken 
of in tho words " having united with the Supreme 
flight" Tho rim Vimji, o oa— B le d with tho abode 
of VSsh no, oonstitnles the beondary hoe of the mite 
rial univ»-r*e. The yogins, who are frond hen all 
taints' K*rn» on entering into tho rivor.pese beyond 
Vishnu * auoae and enter the spiritnel abode of Mr* 
which in fall of supremo Wins. Accordingly the erati 
soys- 

'He reaches the goal of the path, and it in the 
supreme abode of Vishnu. " 

Hence do incongruity whatever. 



Adfiikararut is. 



tht stay of the onws-hehwn eoxthnus at leaf it 
MMenVxlatW. (Hi tU. 31.) 



• Tt In* been said «b«>ve that the Upfcakas or devo- 
tee* <>f Brahman obtain relaasp from (food «nd had 
d*eds and attain tn Brahman. Now- a doubt arises an 
to whtttbuf thou in office do or do not Attain to salva- 
tion in addition to their enjoy inar of the office- 

( Pt«n=apaW»« ■ 1 — It would at first wre that there 
ih rto salvation at all to thn office-holders sueh aa Va- 
si*hth«, innemnoh as the PnrAnas and other scriptares 
speak of their birth. Therefore the ooncln*ion is that 
of the bnweri nt truth, sooie attain n&lration, and 
r>th3ra do not 

(StddhsBte)— Ab against the foregoing w» hold aa 
follows : The office-holders have to enjoj frnite other 



than salvation even after the death of the> body, till 
the Karma which has invested them wittfthjeir respec- 
tive offices is exbaasted. Accordingly, till the tefmi- 
eattoo of the oftoee, they hate to stay there 'in the 
•aiaaAra io enj<iy thefrnits of the Kanoa which has 
invested then with the offices ; tbey e»n not till then 
pan on to the path of Light farchiradi-soarga). Th-s 
prArabdh* karma of eveh thoee wVo h»ve attained 
knowledge is exhausted only by the enjoyment of iw 
fmits. Thus, those io office attain salvation on the 
termination of the office, and therefore the kmnrera of 
troth invariably attain salvation. 



Adhlkau-ana 19. 

sTl i ss tiktlun as ts sf Tttyn ; sad swats as rmtrastotltn U the 

trsU ssd th* tsviiL (HI UL 9) 

The Srati speaks of (ha path of Light in connection 
with the Upikoeala-Vidya and the bke. A doobt 
arises as to wbethrr the path is restricted to the deTO- 
tees of that Vidya elans or is open to all devotees 
(upaaakas). 

{Pnrwpoisia ) — In the Chbiodogya, the Path of 
light is mentioned in connection with the Dpahossta- 
v3yA and the Panehagni-Vidya alone ; in the Ather- 
vasirks it is slightly hinted at in connection with the 
Pas a pets. It is not mentioned in connection with the 
rPaodilyn-vidye and tho like. The Path of Light 
mast be restricted to those V idyls, in connection with 
which it has been mentioned ; it cmnnct be extende** 
to others. 

(Sidikmia — As sgftinst the foregoing we hold as 
follows .■ There is no role that the path is restarted 
so those Vidyi* with reference to which it has been 
mentioned. On the contrary it extends to all Upesa- 
nas Then alone will the S'mti and theSmriti beon- 
oontradicted. In the Pancbagni-vidyi the Srnti ex- 
tends the path to all without exception, in the words 
" And those who in the forest devote themselves to 
austerity and penance, they proceed towards Light '** 
The Smriti ntsp ( BhagnvadgitA VIII 34) extends the 

Eth to all without exception. Therefore the Path of 
ght ia as a rule open to all Upaaakas alike. 

Some interpret the Sutra as follows : There is no 
rule that the Path of Light is trodden by all Upasiiisua 
alike. Thus alone can the Srnti and the Smriti be 
absolved from all contradictions. 

This interpretation also is unobjectionable ; for, 
those who contemplate Nirguna Brahman, Brahman 
devoid of all atttribntea have nothing ]Jto do with 
the path. 



• Chi,* 6-10-1. 



A. Maha'diva S'a'stbt, b.a. 

(7b be continued). 
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or 
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SUTRA III— FasJ LAKSlfANA. - 



(Continued from page 6). 

1. There ia a soul separate from the body. It is 
existent; it is united to' a body, and possessed of 
faults (the feeling of ' I ' atid ' mine ') ; it J u-illf, 
thinks and acts (Ichcha, Gnanaand Kriya); it becomes 
cod scions after dreams ; it experiences pleasures and 
pains, (the fruits of Karma) ; it undergoes the five 
avasthas ; and it rests in Turyattta. 

Notes 
■ Eaoh one of tliese ; statements is made in answer 
to a different theory as regards the aonl. Ii is said 
to be ' existent,' in answer to those who deny "the 
reality ot a soul-substance., as such a tliin lt is implied 
io the very act of denial. The next ""statement is 
made in answer to thope who would assert that the 
body itself is the soul, and that tliTe is no soul other 
tbtin the body. The fact is though the soul may be in 
conjunction and correlation with the body, yet it 
asserts its own independence when it calls, " my 
body,' ' my eye '* &c. 'Another"- asserts that the five 
senses form tho soul. To him the answer is made 
that tho bouI is possessed of more powers than those 
exercised hy the qnanendriijaH. Another states that 
the Sulathkiita Surirtt form* the saul. The answer is 
that after awaking, one becomes conscious of the 
experiences iti steep as separate,, the one becoming so 
conscious most be different from the diewnbody. 
Praia is shown not to be the son), hs there is no 
consciousness in deep sleep, though J'rtiutt ruay be 
present. Tt is different ARa.m fr*ah God, as instead 
of its intelligence being self-luminous, it rfflilpV'statids 
♦ijl? in conjunction -with tho different slates of the 
body. The combination ofall the nhovo powers of 
the body is shown not to be sonl, inasmuch as it 
snbsists even iu the Twt/aliiii condition when all the 
bodily functions cense.' 

This stanza is further important, as it gives u clear 
andconcise definition ol' the soul or jivatma, a defi- 
nition which we fail lo gift in many other systems. It 
is shown, to be different from the body composed of 
mays and its products, Buddhi, senses, &c., and also 



different from God. It is not to bo identified with any 
one or with all or any combination and pel mutation 
of the bodily functions ; nor is it a combination of th £ 
body (mays) and andakarnnas nnd God or any alhata 
of these Bat how is it found ? It is always found in 
union with a body, gross or subtle ; and the mystery 
of this union is of more serious import than most other 
problems. It is possessed of certain powers, will, iutel- - 
lection, and power bat distinguished from the Su- 
preme Will and Power, inasmuch as this is faulty or 
imperfect and dependent. It is possessed of feeling 
and emotion, and suffers pain and pleasure as a result 
of its ignorance apd union with the body ; and this 
suffering isr not illusory, which must distinguish it again 
from God, who is not tainted by any and who has 
neither likes nor dislikes, 'QsutmSpee Gaair^iraiunS 

The soul is also limited by its coats, and this 
limitation is not illusory either. 

Even after saying all this, there is e-lic cha- 
racteristic definition of the r;oul, which is alone brought 
oat in the Siddhantaand in no other school, and which 
serves to clear the wholu path of psychology and 
metaphysics, of its greattBt btumbling blocks. "We 
mean its.ypucr " jy,g> jfjp .$£«." eetiiffti- m,trr-mm 
ij>iTgei l n..rW^o«tj» upjSarpte>_ {g/uniumLi tippii/' In 
becomfr identical with the vitc it is attached to. and 
erasing thereby its own existence and individuality, 
the moment after its. union with this other, and it* 
defect or inability to mid indi-ymdcni 7>f eith r the 
body or God an a Joothold or re»t (upsui- <?*-itcw fi 
Sjcpsvea. main). So that the closest physiological and 
biologic 1 experiment -.nd analysis cannot discover 
the soul's existeuce in tlw body, lauding, as such, » 
Bu.idhn, and ji Schopenhiinr and a Tyndal in the 
divest despair nnd pessimism ; and it is this same 
peculiarity which has foiled such an astute thinker 
as Saukara, in his search for a soul when in union 
with liOtl. The materialist and idealist work from 
opposite extremes l)ut they meet with the same diffi- 
culty, thi) difficulty of discovering a soul, other than 
matter or God, Hence it is that Buddha, and his modern 
day representatives the agnostics (it is reniarkable 
how powerfully liuddhn appeals to-day and is popular 
witli thesosoul-less and God-less sect) declare the search 
for a pit/r/ifl (soul) to be vain, for there is no psyche, in 
fact. And the absurdities mid contradictions of the 
Indian idealistic school flows freely from this one defect 
of not clearly differentiating between God and soul. 
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rhOB 



I This powwr or characteristic of tan tod it brought oat 
: in tit* analogy of crystal it mirror, fwe last note in n»j 
edition of " Lifcfet of Gmm' or ' Tim tarn tpavyea") and 
■the defect of sou! u brought ost by comparing it to 
to* ago* or fire which oaonot become manifest except 
ashen it m attached to » piece of firewood or wick. 
When mm we usderstwnd this particeJsr osiare of 
the sob!, boW rosy it in fur one to explain and iUus- 



dfesata woo compares them to the mays or body, 
la ntoo with the body. It it the body 
alone thai is cognised, and not the mirror-bike aoal. In, 
anion with God, the Glory mod Light elon* i» petcehred , 
wad oat the mirror like soul either; And the Professor 
declares, " All men ere mirrors — that it the £rmi law 
on which this formal* («f saoclificatkm or corruption) 
is baaed. One of the eptest descriptions of a, human 



trate the " Tatvstn«ai% sad ether maetrax. which are,/; being is that he is a mirror ", and we most beg our 



| to be taoght to the dJecsple for practising soul elere- 
1 tion And io m% reeding, I never came npou a 
■ autre <eoiwk*bJ» book thsn a small pamphlet of Prof. 
I Henry Dnnnmuad called the " Chtmytd lift,* in which 
,; it© analogy of tb* mirror is folly brooght oat, tog*- 
[ ther with a fall explanation of the process bjr which 
\ the tool elevation is effected. -.The text chosen by 
t the learned theologian is that of St. Peal which we 
i auto also, 

" We all, with unveiled face, refltcting, a* a 
| MtVrvr, the glory of the Lord are transformed into the 
i same image, from glory to glory, even as from the Lord 
: the •pint.' 1 

Be paraphrases the sentence aa follows, " We 
i all reflecting aa a mirror the character of Christ are 
; transformed ioto the «ame image from chara ct er to 
.character — *w» a poor character to a batter on*, 
\ from a better one to one a little batter aaifl, from thai 
i to one *till more complete, until by slow degrees the 
* perfc t image is attained. Here the eolation of the 
| problem of eauctiftcatioo is compressed into a aetiiesee, 
: reflect the character of Christ, ud job will beeome 
1 like Christ," or a* we will say, reflect the image of 
I God in yourself, and yon will become God like, or God. 

Bat how is the poor character to be made better and 
i better, or the reflecting image clearer and dearer ? It 
lis by cleaastog rho mirror (soul) freer bad freer from 
[dirt, and briagwtf it more ami more in line with the 
ieffulgctit light, lh»( this can be effecteu, and when the 

mirror ie absolutely perfect and nearest, the light 
i shines brightest, and to overpu worn tht> mirror, that the 
[mirror is lost to viow, and the glory and Light of the 

Lord it full, For, observes the learned Professor 
ftr*ly, "What yon aro conscious of it the ' glory of 
|"the Lord.' And jrliat the world is conscious of, if the 
: retail be ft true otte, is n-tao fcbo ' glory of the Lord. 

In looking at a mirror, one d'me not ten the mirror or 
! .hi it I of it. but only of wlwU it reflects. For n mirror 
(never call* attention to it*elf — except when there are 
I flaws in it." Those flaws are the colour* of the Sid- 



readers to go through the whole pamphlet to note how 
beautifully he draws oat this parallel. 

He notes the second principle which gore- 
mi this process, namely, the law of assimilation or kUxb- 
tification. " This law of assimilation if the second, 
and by far the most impressive troth which ended tee 
the formula of snnctification-the troth that man are not 
only mirrors, bat that these mirrors, so far from 
being mere reflectors of the fleeting things they see, 
transfer ioto their own inmott substance and hold in 
permanent preservation the things that they reflect. 
No one can koow how the seal can bold these things. 
No one knows how the miracle is done. No pheno- 
menon in nature, no procee* in chemistry, no chapter 
in Necromancy can even help ne to begin to under- 
stand this smasing operation. For think of it, tha 
past is not only foeoased there in a man's son!, it is 
there. How could it be reflected from there if it were 
not there T All things he has ever seen, known, felt 
believed of tha surrounding world, are now withiu 
him, have become j»rt of him, in part are him — he 
has been changed into their imaoe." 

These two principles infact underlie our mantra 
and tautra, our upesann, end Sedans, Havana 
and Yoga, and oar books instance the case of 
the snake charmer chanting the (iaruda Mantra in 
illustration of this second principle of assimilation or 
identification. The doctrine of regarding God as 
other than tliu soul require* very elaborate treatment, 
and we hope to deul with it separately. It in the ouo 
point which distinguitJicH the true Vedantti a.t borne 
ont by the icxt of the V ediutta 8utrun theiuselvet and 
which is accepted by all the Tamil philusopburs like 
Tirumnlur and Tayumaoarar and others, and tha , 
Vedantuso called, at ioterpretcd and exoouuded by 
Sankara. 



2. 
body ? 



Bovl is other thnn Dm] if nud I'mim. , 

Why should yon retiuire ajtoul other than tha 
Doewjho IkhJt ilnefT fee! and know" 1 ! Then. 
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if so, why does not the body feel when it becomBB a 
corpse? If it be replied that feeling is absent, as 
Pi-ana is absent; then, there is no ieehng either in 
sleep, though Praoa is uresent in the body, W^ 

The five Scnie» do not constitute the #oid. 

3, If the senses constitute real eonl, then why dont 
they perceive in sleep. Then the senses perceive one 
after another and each one a different sensation. You 
say this is their nature. But it is a defect that one sense 
does not perceive anotlieVksensation. What cognises 
each sense and sensation and all together must he 
different from all these and it is the sonl. The five 

senses have no such cognition. 

i 

Prana f* not the soul. 

4, . Prana is the' conscious Being as there is no 
conciouaness when the breath is stopped temporarily 
or permanently. But it is not concious in deep 
sleep. You say this is so, as tt is not in conjunction 
with the senses. But if the Prana is the sou), the 
senses cannot drop when Prana is conscious. The 
soul really cognises everything, by controlling the 
Prana. 



SUTRA IV. 
AVASTHA LAKSHANA. 



Aemikarana I. 

Soul is not the Andakarana. 

1. Yon say tho £0'isciQ,u3 being is the Andakarana. 
Bat none of the'su senses cognises each other's opera- 
tion. Each in fact performs a different function. 
The soul understands all, controls all, in union with 
them, bringing them into manifestation or not, in 
tho various Avfutlhas, and stands' apart with the con- 
sciousness of ' I ' and 'irjine ' 

The three kinds oj tlnttatt ; Pam, Paau and 

t'nlhi (hian-a. 

2. Manas, Bnddhi, Cfaittain, and Ahankara are 
the instruments of the swiil. The union with the 



soul is such that, the andakarauus look a« though \ 
tliey are the" real soul.' Regarding it merely as a. 
light (which aids the eye in darkness), and clearly; 
distinguishing it as such from the soul, one under*" 
stands the soul, he understand his real self. 'Srteli* 
knowledge is Vasugnanam. Then will be induced/ 
the higher knowledge, l J atkignana or Sivagvana. _r 

Not* : — The identifying of eonl with the Products of.' 
Maya is Pasagttana. The knowledge of one's own nature ' 
as distinct from matter and from God is Pasugnaua or* 
Atiiiagna.ua. Wheieeven this consciousnees is mei-ged and : ' 
lost in the contemplation and enjoyment of The Highest it 
Bliss, he attains to Path ignuiuil 

TFe expression *^»v&»r tu^fisi ' ■?.**>"&& njeflrrr^eo 1 '' ;: 
is very often misunderstood and misinterpreted. It sim- 
ply means "understanding oneself ", understanding bis real- 
nature, and does not mean u understanding oaeself as God 
or as anything else". After attaining this self-knmvledge. 
the Vedas postulate distinctly a higher knowledge, tho 
knowledge of God and soch passages are a^ain minuter-, 
preted to mean that " the soul sees God as himself " 
When in fact the last two words ' hs himself ' is nowhere 
found in the text, 

-~ Thnr Akxhara. 

3. The Aksharn, A, \J, M, Yindliu and Nada 
respectively represent and influence Ahankara,. 
Buddlii, Manas, Chittam, and Soul, All these to- 
gether form the Pranava (sukshunw). The way the 
consciousness rises and falls is as the rise and full ■>£ 
the waves in the Boa. When considered deeply, the 
nature of their notion will be manifest. 

Their Prmta*. 

4. Itrahma, Vishnu, 'Kiulrn, Mnhrshwnr;i. and: 
Sadasiva respectively guide the ' letters A, I , M,. 

. Vindhn and Nada. Jt is in this fivefold union the smil 
cognises, and as such is more like asat. If one' 
controls in yoga his two breaths and examines them., 
their nature can be plainly seen. 



J. U. N. 



(To be continued.) 
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A HYKH FBOH DEVAHAH 



" Dun of S»." 

Jib* nnwe*l byrea quoted below to which I bare 
• uwtUtioti in K&tfhsh rerae. U front the D*>- 
of S*mt Thirnnarnkkarano, whom life and 
itoal eiperiewes will be foand briefly sketched in 
fcj. lit of tbta joernaJ. In tbi* bytnn. Uw Sunt 
♦ache* m bow to " die unto *io" and points ont the 
jjaportaaee of personal lore and deration to God. 
The letter kiUesh but the uptrit gireth life" ; nod 
»we»er ee>refnlly one may conform to tie atarnala 
** religion, b« gains nothing' nolens the trnly rehgioas 
pit it penms»t*m and enthtmiaaiWa him. 

utmptfp ^<J)« 5. 3»/i £•>*•-»*• 
u'aag*** u/^rij u/pf Go »W« 

aimmttmmr «*vt #<5^ C#« J «/'?--.. (*} 

From hold of *norat blame and its, 

II ye who would be truly free 1 

Adore the holy feet of Him, 

Our Darning Lord,' and think uf Him 

With We and joy. Tha Watcher* will 

With you abiding grant His grace. (1) 

attaac tMi*.3wr «f«fjfl uf<f.2etar 

0««C£ _#«""* u&jtjfmp iL>rtf 0«M>r 
•>«■;'♦; !<•<<_ Qmstt irsf G>*>a»\V 

What though ye bathe in Gangfc'i stream 8 ? 
What though yt- bath* in Kav'ri's flow * 
What thougb ye bathe id water*, cool 
And *weet to smell, off Co'uorin T 
What though ye bathe in waring seas v 

[1) Tim daut«ii prrobolie srf tlw uriy inat inu of Cmtiis Vibra- 
>«■■[ id tlw vrimonlU! niurttnm of the Mult-orac. The paaatg* tn 
In urijrinal rr*fiT» tn tkc five wis uf Owi Xfl*kH (origiiattkiii X 

>')).. ij..' (rooimcniiHrr), S.-„J.,/r,. fluinlmiuii) T >Ai.«(oinnii«tlat), 
«nit ^Inf^iif/ii. (grecr)- 

(2 J rj. M **■« *-ii* *»**7.t ii.« .ii l.'ir^'j' ** 
' " O Watcher protecting, O li|<+il rarely aeon ! " 

— TUiru ru-hekaB. 
«)'. uIko *' Yc watch, like God, the n»lltnjr honra 

With larger other cjre* than nun "— Tannytm. 

<::; llail.ina is tarred water* hat ever been fonajuLnwl anriaori- 
'.nb >it Uindu*. 



It boot* bim nowgbt who does on* feel 

Tba* eVrywber* tbe Lord perradee 4 . (I) 

fjilw tail, if <£Qj»$m ^Qmrn 

What thoagh ye be great doctors wiae* T 

What though ye hear the » hart- a* read * 

What though tlw duty ye aannte 

Of doling ont oooked food and gifts* t 

Wbat though ye know the eight and two* * 

It boots him bought who doee not feel 

The noble truth that God is low*. (9) 



(*) 



0m Cun.wOart* *r*pfw Q*< 
M0M*# **m *>#•• t-nSpfiOmm 
pji catatfuir ftjt Qf#mSQ<rt& 

f#«W 1,'raai <r«f »mjB tfaVaWGw. 

What though ye chant the Vedas four f 
What though ye learn the scripture* sil t 
What tbongb ye daily teacb Bthioi f 
Wbat though yc know the eaiencea sii 1 ? 
A rati* it Doogbt to alt bat those 
That think of Him, Our Lard thai is. 

«9v Qwmji mmmjfti ^u>90«Mir 
C«la O^r^t* ««#«ttf SpBQm 



(*> 



(4) f/. Tairananliuan s — 

" *•*«* irm* mgutimj ai'.^aj* 
u-mmtm -mii*i» u^tjm* *09* 
^Jtm Gt,'j»ar «• *u*af«- inriiia>a 
a'aa. UMga *«'*r <arBr9ar. 1 ' 

" Aa aintiou In wimt aa tag** ia in*, 
Aa gaaa ia aaltk, aa jaics ia fruit. 
At trait in bloom — t'aa ao pemdta 
Mj Lord, the Watchtr, erarjwJwra," 

(J) <■/. Amial :-■ Th* kJjpdom of Qod btloagt aot to the moat 
•ttligbtcned bat to the beat ; and the beat man la the moat an- 
•eUUhnau." 

* r/. Thonaa a Kenpia: — " K« who Baa genatee tad parfeot 
aharitj, in nothing aaeka hiaaarlf. but dean* 6od to be glortBad 
iti all things." 

(0) The kau upaaitliHla eeeia to be meant litre, 
(7) r/. " That Qod which em tirea aad loraa "— Tencjana. 
Atto, Thirumanthran - — 

" t'arlu «1,*a< dmjtti (#ifi:au 
«u*^0ui,i «JriV,4 ^u«£u *jpuiJavA 
«*iJui StfS ■ *aqa>Vy »i<4*aV> 

(»; Tlieariennatabaidiaiv to Vedki itmij, rti.. Bihaaa, (Poilo- 
lofj). Kalpn (Hituala), Vyakanue (Uranimar), Nirakta (Stiaokar/) 
Otuudua (ProaodyJ, aod Jyotiaha, (AatroBoraji 
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0&v G«i«*J *.'*»t_«^jB C7fiytlfiC«ior 
gw <ff«Qar«r uoti*i»fi mSsoAvJuj. 



<«> 



What though ye go at dawn and bathe ? 
What though ye do each act by rule* f 
What though ye sacrifice* make 1 * ? 
Avails it nought to all but those 
That speak of Him, the blessing Lord. 



(5) 



fear uSsw ; S idJfTj (5,0*135 Q#«j«SCfi}«ir 
tm&v ijeint— Sec a l$ .v & &iirQ^i^Qsiiv 

What though ye roam through lands and wilds 1 ' ? 
What though ye faultless penimce make ? 
What though ye give up eating moat 
And heav'uward look ? None wins reward 
Bat those that praise the knowing Lord. 



(6) 



W 



(7) 



U) 



eutif. ;ySs*r <sn(Tf,^ ,S/f ^StSQsussr 
J(i_ffl> Sa>i_^ «iiusd« «.££&* 6 
ufL. eiterras ^<i>60ir^ (jgjcsf«rt3a><?4Li, 

What though iu false disguise 1 * ye move ? 
What though ye mortify your flesh 1 s ? 
None wins a meed but those that w'ng 
The Lord that dances in the Void. 

norjpi QtnsS'dttair utltf.e»0 lurfiQcoor 

Wbat though your views are proper, true ? 
What though ye fast ? Upon a hill 
What though ye make a penance great ? 
What though ye bathe and show you fair ? 
It boots none aught but those that feel 
That all through time the Lord perduce3. 

Oat if- Ripest *et&0 (Gj6&.gfcai>Br 

Qpif. antHpfiLLL- Qptrd&Gig) Oi_ir*^C?uj. (a,) 

(9) e/. Fftfey :- ' Ho that loielh God kecprth hi« commnnd- 
mentB ; but still the love of God is something more than keeping 
the commandments." 

(10) <•/. Bhtigavad fiitu: — " The worship of Gad in spirit is far 
superior to His worship with the offerings of tilings." 

(11) i. e. on holy pifjriima^c. 

(12) i- c. of lelipioue orthodoxy. 

(18) <•/. HhagnrAd (Jitft :- " Whnteoevcr nbinrimi, i<ift, nunlrrilii, 
deed, is wrought without faith, " assit " ii in calh'd ; if i* nought 
here or hereafter." 



(8) 



J 



E'en though in million waters he bathe, 
If for the Lord he bears no love, 
He peers the fool who water pours 
Within a pot with holes and shuts 
The lid, and thinks the water safe. 

IQpp I6p(9j&>f iutnsipf> (ovinia. 

u£,S eiT£ *-T*(giJ usJ6af?p)3wGuj. (*^,-; 

What though one painful penance make ? \ 

Unless he clings to the feet of Him 

That crushed him 1 * who would lift His mount. 

For all he does no meed he wins. 10 ,\ 

N. B. I 



PREEMINENCE OF TAMIL- 



Mr. Alkondavilli G. — sends us the following Ex, 
tract with Translation. ~ 



Extract from "Suvihkn Rrthn*yam." Chapter "J67. 
*• -- jj. ! 

jr>2--&$ i: )o*8r 4 '£? & ^ET>a3^ir-oATr»oetgS i 36 n ; 

w$"*a_;yes$>»:(i£r-Er , -£E? «oiifB'Tr e t>tS<'«r»i i i 

Sl*"y3T\"£E [ od6dST*ey v T _ r*3T;y>ofi^ c a.i_ffTio J 

Ti'iiiisliitiim. '• 

I 

Siva infoi'tits 1'urvati : — 
" F.or the wise who arc dosirous of composing ) x'-| 
try, the imligcumis (languages! is as certainly to; 
be acquired rts the Samskvit. S3. 



(1-t) Tin- twi-tn-iiili'il ttnvann i -rnuaiiw; trit-il lo lift up M.ra, :.! 

Knilue, tin - uliiuli' i»l' Sivn : Inn Siva, «iili u sliulu |iressm-<- uf l'"-"j 
toe, enistittl hin kIiihiIiIi'is, This snuv :illi'm>rtgi>i the fmilnv i j 
huiiiilu will ami iimlIi' insaiiiv* ihr .uuiii|nn.-mv irf Gel. 
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Etm to, know. » the Drevrtd (Tamil) l*«t»ftg«. 

wbio», th< gmumge Agastye indeed did system* 

atta*, 34. 
t* the put, did this gees* tag* Ageatye flMdiuto 

oa Me (bir«) i 
And by knowledge granted by He, did b« design 

the Drarid (Tawl) grammar. 15. 
Drs/rid is m gilt from Brahma, pleated fey the pray- 
er of Agaetya; 
Hfnea no blame of noacientifieneM lies against ita 

logotogy. W. 
Jent a* nodi *a the femsknt tongue is designed 

for HeavM-gtriug 
I* indigenous l>r*vid the bestower u well of 

Heaven. 3" 

Hence other lengoages seen aa arc born in Ike 

lands Artdhr* Mid Karmnjs, 

are not virgin, because on traceable to Rtani*,— ao 

say linguists. 48. 
As thus poetry in other language* need apology 
The indigenous Dravid needeth it not, for 'tis 

BOtifue. S3. 



THE PROBLEM OP KVlb-No. IH. 



Than are two cla**es of events in this world, control- 
lable and aacontrollabl* (by men). Man makes history, 
and God makes His hirtwy. "* Cireaswteooe* over which, 
one had no control " ii u expression often beard. The 
query id, how happen those carve mstesoss P Ho a n sw er 
comes a* there is a veil drawn behind yon and £*■/«-« joe, 
beyond which yon art uot to fwaWrete. The'mystery ia 
evidently too sacred for Muful eyes to see. 

u ?s>o;Sff*V&Qb& %4o" 

The scales from ane'n eyes have first to drop off, by a 
coui.ae of training which anybody who will knock wilt 
find. 

Controllable events ere those which lie iu the power and 
present persons! responsibility of an street within a cer- 
tain defined limit of liberty of action. Beyond which 
an J as s necesHary re*|i*i- ol what was in the past sown 

Uy him, lie is out-coiitulled, Nemesis dernaridio^ retr-ibp- 
tion. A i:u|iricioa^ Divine Will creating an aniverse of 
differences nil si unc i> iIiuh an unacceptable position to 
Aieeo melujihysicv Kvmti ajtfjearinjf evil relative!/ to 
lieu, '«!£«:*!, ntid cm.iliiii.ns, change their inspect when any 
of rjajgni^ru alliTttl. There arc, as the *iyin„' £oes, V •!- 
*ftj.*.**«il > *f lu-l to a iiirtiire." 



15. Do piMVooiea* of net are uphold the theory 
of the anarchists ? No, as they bristle with in eqaaw 
lities sad dependence. Among the Aryans and their 
system of Government, on the other hand, monarchy 
ts a Divine institution ; and if only the Amr- 
dnsts can become Aryans, the evils of Socialistic CJd 
Nihilistic movements which threaten Korope will ceases 
immediately. Their vision extends as far as the horiems 
of this days' life, and their motto is nearly this: (I) 
" swaoe^T^ no #ofc«," end (2) « tjft «&*»?£ **•■% 
«*v»fft.«oa>*i f" If only the li«bt of Asia will benan 

into their vision, convincing them of the neresaaty gelt 
'crested by merit and de-merit speed over iaoooceivabaa 
»i reicbe* of time in the past and necessarily bridged over 
again in the nesting afforded bj the eternal expanse of 
time » the fntare, there will be as much pesce. submission 
and brotherhood as votaries of the Aryan l>barm« alone 
hare known and practiced. Peep behind ths veil ; and 
the fall serine ri equality and liberty is HatisBed ; and the 
Anarchist will then cumplatxanlly say that when " be sit* 
in the PalVi, be would totaraU; the Palki hearers in bin 
large heart'*' 

16.. The difficulty felt by all right-thinking mvoda 
is because tbey stand on the brink of an onpaan- 
abSe chasm bejond ; and if only like lbs Hindee, 
a ■bore, lieyond is anoepted — accepted it tanet he, aa 
of Hobson'a choice — If ill would not have trot bewildered 
ielo saying — " If it be said that Uod dene no4 
take aomoient eooonnt of pleasure and pain to make tbenm 
the reward or ponishment of the good or the wicked, bet 
that virion is ilaeff the gioatest good and vice the (weeeses 
evil, then these at least ooght so be dispensed to all 
accord Jog to what they have done to deserve them 5 
instead of which, every kind of moral depravity is entail- 
ed epon multitudes by the fatality of their birth ; tbroegb 
the fan It of their pnrents, of nociety, or of upeoDtroUebso 
ctreamiteoce*, certainly through no faaltof their own.™ 
Certainty tkfttuyli fault >•/ tlteii- o>ch iu uiher lite* than this, 
echoes Aryan Divine Science. 

17. Setting aside all aignment fur en optimistic view 
of the aniverse, and recognixiog that- evil exists, a, 
justification for socli existence as contributing to ennoble 
ha man nature (here it is to be noted that so stated, it 
again becomes the very arframent that was set aside) is 
even accepted by Mill, and is therefore very veluuble :— 
" One only form of belief (which) HtunHo wholly clear 
both of intelle>.'teal contradiction and of ruo.it I obliquity, 
ib that which ■ • • rejrat-ds Mature end Life • * » M 
the product of • strugple lietween contriving gaodn 
end so intractable material, 0.1 wns believed by Plato, 
s Principle of evil, as wjw the doctrine of the Maniuhe 
A creed like this, which 1 have known to lie dcvoatlw 
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b«ld by at least one cultivatad and conscientious 
person of onr own day, allows it to be believed 
that all the mass of evil which exist* w»s unde- 
signed by, and sxiats not by tbe appointment of, but in 
apite of the Being whim we are called upon to worship. 
A virtuous human being assumes in tins theory the exalt- 
ed character of a' fellow-laborer with tbe Highest, a fellow- 
Combatant in the great strife; contj ibuting his littlB, which, 
by the aggregation of rafmy like himself becomes much 
towards tbat progressive ascendency, and ultimately com- 
plete triumph of good over evil, which history points to, 
and which this doctrine teaches us to regard as planned 
by the Being to Whom we owe all the benevolei-t eoutri- 
vanee we behold in nature." Assuming that there is a 
principle of evil, there is doubtless the principle of good, 
liet any one deny the latter, and prove his denial ? This 
he will find an impossible task. What are human feel- 
ings ? They are something not to be despised, in the cos- 
mogony, even tho-' they may be an impalpable tied of 
something. Whist do they teach us ? They teach ns the 
moral lesson that even while reading a tale, or witnessing 
a drama, they are on the tiptoe of expectation to find that 
(1) Good triumphed over evil, i2) and that they find good 
all the more set off by as much as it had had to contend 
with evil. 

Our Scriptures divide the kosmos into four parts, three 
of which — iO'ir»a^<Sy"0s — eompiise the kingdom of good, 
and the fourth part the kingdom, — it does not say of evil 
— of the nnliberated or bound souls, for their temporary 
or probationary residence. In the former are Mill's " manj 
■m * • becoming much" ; and we usually talk of "the 
majority" to whom we temporary sojourners on earth have 
to " go over " in due season. 

18. Is evil a necessity? (This opens a wide 
field for inquiry. What if all were kings, and there 
were no subjects? r Wfeat" if there was nothing like 
difficulty, in all actB and aspirations ?. What if we never 
had such an ordinance of nature as sleep ? What if it 
were all one white colour to paint a picture with ? What 
if we felt no hunger ? and what if there was no death ? 
Under the conditions as above set forth, what would this 
world be like ? Naturally, it would again have to. be ask* 
ed, what if we were all gods ? and next, what if we were 
all one instead of many. ».i'., instead of appearing as seve- 
ral drops, weie one as the ocean ? It does appear as 
if snch questions were the ramblings of a diseased mind, 
the Mutters of a winged imagination, or. the yearnings of a, 
morbid heart ? On reflection and to him who has a phi- 
losophical turn c>£ mind, desirous of divining into the 
depths of the all-aurro'inding mystery, the questions are of 
weighty and interesting import. It would be more 
difficult than easy to lake up each of 1 1 1 . ■ supposed 
novel conditions and construct a new world on that basis. 



For the present the desire to stroll in those regions may he 
repressed, and thismny be said that nil reasonable inquiry 
may stand satisfied with accepting things as we find them, 
face tbe rigid facts as are presented to us by a ready-made 
world, and try — as far as a power to whose control we are 
imparatively subject allows to onr little minds the ability to 
penetrate the sublime mystery — to cognize a uonmencfl 
behind all phenomena, knowing which all our doubts shall . 
dissolve and all onr pain shall cease ! When our immortal 
principle throws off the material shackles by which it is 
by a hidden destiny imprisoned, then a new set of condi- 
tions — which while new may still be asserted as an unbro- 
ken chain of progressive life and of tbe kind suppositious- 
ly stated above — will be presented to the probated soul, as 
briefly snng in the lines : — 

l; Another sun gleams there '. another moon! 
Another Light, — not Dusk, nor dawn, nor noon — 
Which they who once behold return no more; 
They have attained my rest, life's utmost boon," 

" jsS-WvjSofelifaj-fr^ Saf w«c «"!**- 3* s 

Bh. Git* : XV-G 

Equivalent to the passage in the Upanishads: — 

i< $5 g;&r»8 r *gsr , 5 -#■&}$ Jrrtsro " &e, 

There, no (this) sun shines, no (this) moon and no 
(these) stars. 

If evil, then, is a necessity, it^_ is an instituted order 
and congruous with the design of a benevolent Provi. 
dence ; and therefore a part and parcel in the general 
scheme of goodness, like a dark screen in a dark room re- 
quired for tbe best effects of a magic-lantern exhibition. 
Who would resent this darkness ; on the other hand, the 
wish would be for more. Conceive the beauty of the light- 
ening from tbe bosom of the darkest cloud ! Dr. Rajen- 
dra Lala Mitia says in his preface tothe Yoga Aphorisms 
of Psitanja!; ; — " Tbe doctrine of evil as inseparable from 
the world is nearly as old as humanity. It was the dread 
of evil that drove the primitive man to seek the shelter of 
superhuman power and laid the foundation of religion. 
There would have been no religion if there had been no 
dread of evil, here or hereafter Nor won Id philosophy have 
had its birth had not the necessity arisen to discriminate 
between good and evil. Morality, too, presupposes a differ- 
entiation between that which is proper and that whieh is 
impropei — of a consciousness, however vngue nod i"i- 
defined, of future reward and punishment. Doubtless the 
doctrine assumes constant and unnlloi ed evil and not a 
mixture of good and evil." In these words " mixture of 
good and evil" lies my meaning which I indicated in No. 
I. of this series of Article!!, ri:.. that there is no abst>htt,-evil 

Ai.Kr'NDAvir.n C. 
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KAUPAXOLOGT IV. 



«M# »*<#-> attar <7ap9^«sV 
QttJj, fi#t>#**r Q0imt*mp Qfj^G*. 

1 . Qmt*/ftm OKtivO/r^swortli, feeble as foeble- 
i (tfwlfu Qmr<it9mu> would mean " feebler than," 
but m it is allowable to omit the k.» in poetry, we 
may render the expression as " feebler than feeble- 
mw." Qi**s0 means strictly *' that which ia feeble," 
Feeblffieaa is properly ex pressed by Omwbb. 
Compart; #.g,m**j> |f<j in j,Qmj'/*. mijmt. 68. 

g. C*jifj^^ji=witH Uie ■• retained, would be 
correct if 0#»<» were an accented syllable. Bat as 
explained in' Kampenology III, the true scansion 
of this lice being, as i take it, ti, «.aff»», *-rfwti, 
*,**Vus, tbe syllable £#««■> is unaccented, (it being 
the end of the metrical syllable called afcW) there- 
fore the <w cannot be retained. For, though it ia 
proper to amy Ou»«r«e^* and Owtssgaeae, yet, on 
the <ither h»ud, wo rouat *wy Q+dQuwmmjei and 
©#x*u#*3«tf. In .a «»rf **»»/» njifijjtmjp of the 
Kovstyar. tbe word ut, which is usually nnaccented, 
take* in accent for tbe sake of the meter, and 
accordingly tbe •*, instead of being elided, ia retained 
in it* substitute ». In English too— we have the 
general role that words ending in a si ogle consonant 
preceded by a single vowel doable tbe final consonant 
in taking an additional syllable nnoh as er, ed, Ac, 
only when the accent ■'• an that rowel. Compare 
" duferred " with "differed" "fitted" with •' benifited" 
Ac. Accordingly Oumtfimp in the fouith line 
retains the consonaot as Qrwm is an accented 
ny liable. (Stri/P* loses it because J is a u> and not 
a u'. 

3. jr>>««™to spin thread. It is derived from 
jfM, a thread, which' is said to be derived the 
meaning of .*▼«, a " treaties " And the author of 
the *«waw*» Rives the following fanciful analogy to 
bbow how a " treatise " resembles a " thread." 

The words are the cotton, 
The treatise is the thread, 
Tbe author is the spinner, 
His month is tbe band that spins, 
His intellect is the spindle. 

10 



Borne authors explain it by saying that it is so 
need in imitation of the Bantcrit tantii which menus 
both a string of a Into and a treatise. 

4. It seems more natural to derive #«> fron. 
Ji** to speak. Bnt tbe next inquiry is whence do 
we get jpim ! I is not able to auswer it. The 
letter * however ocenres in several words having 
some relations to tbe month, as jo*i, .**(•} to eat ; 
j*>£»>«j to move tbe tongue ; awe, «sj to laugh, in 
Telagn ; **<5, «*q to lick ; *rm to soand ; *g<5P 
to gnash ; mmmrw to nibble ; **, ***i», *'•/ tongue; 
oti, stW) dog ; _*sv«ti treatise ; ji f «, *«f ss, •#« 
to speak. jraeng, &m*<$> QpjmGPG*. *■■», Ac. It 
is likely trmt * Sw comes from the same source as its 
English equivalent "neigh" and the Latin " hinnare." 

5. It strikes me that from uor, (allied with Sans 
ucaii) the mat-grass, u*ay be derived uaravw o 
umi&ts* to weave. From this may arise um&mi 
of which ue»«, " s> treatise " may be a short form 
Jf use, tbe gr»se, ia the real origin of uswavaV, we get 
back to the proeoaa by which "treatise " cornea from 
* thread." Compare ueeet, uswewaVg, t°av«*sY. 



<S. The meaning of tbe whole stansa is as follows '■— 

" I have undertaken to spin very feeble words ii 
the country in which is extant the work of tbe per- 
former of austerities who sang the gnat histcrj 
which baa oocorred to bim who so shot (him arrow 
that (the) seven big trees received openings (tbrongl 
their trunks) like (tbe openings made in my bear 
by) the censures with which (the learned) hav. 
censured me." 

In order to complete tbe sense of the stanaa, it i 
necessary to add some snob words us there : — 

" See what a foolish thing it is forme to under 
take!" 

7. /tmn» = penance. ?mm = ascetic. QvCjmar^ 
be who has austerities that are performed. 



KAMPANOUXJY V. 



Oeu#«yut£aV HJ&LI1 puiQjuSK 

Q / StV«rUf««a9 u>ti-B O^Mfle, { v*Jft», QJ. 
1. Tbe second line ought to be written with .' 
between iB and 0, beeauue 9** Ae^ oagbt alwaja fc 
be changed into fAjr or »je 4c. ( when the newi 
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word begins with a vowel, except where the change 
would interfere with the meter. According to the 
view of scansion explained in Kampanology III, 
there is no occasion for omitting the A here. For 
the doubling of "> in oiu^ajih and its omission in 
$#i£ixja, see number 2 of the preceding section. 

2. On the same view the @ in ^ui^ being short 
by the role, 

t is cut off for the sake of the ^%>r, in accordance 

rith the rule, 

@j»©«j §)«tf(yiti (gpfiuj jji&trQpw 
jfteQuent— ^aSqii J)e»©ij« i9wf3». 

3. In the latter rule, it must be observed by the 
ay, that jysrr Sues- .gjaff is a slip of the pen; for, 

fsirOumi— is, in its very nature, a vowel or consonant 
ltrodueed for the purpose of tilling the meter when 
here occurs a hiatus. What is there contemplated 
y jffQ j«k_ 4(iS is the pure vowel which occurs iu 
ach words as @^@, ^j@a. &c. It is this vowel that 
flay be deleted or retained according as the scansion 
equires. 

4. In ^ajii.1-1 also, thejg is short. But it is retained 
'or the sake of the _*=■", that is, supposing my manner 
yt scanning the Q&g) to be oorrect. 

5. 3^*^*»=to select {apf* Jt$ 47. 51. 52), or 
xt be evident as QpiHSb* (g«ii. Qsirjgi) 
?^^fsi=0^eS^fiet=to make evident or to cause 
a select. 

U O^uja.-ioffiioiS insCGiQffos — to show forth the 
Htcellence of the divine poem (not by means of my 
,ranslation, but by comparison with it). 

6. There is another reading, namely wn&st&p 
[see Wioslow under Qf&ppai), which implies that the 
3xcel!ence of the story in the original may he 
gathered even from my translation though it is a 
despicable one. 

7. In the Naidatam we have 

'jBsi*® t«FDfnf (jpagpioj Qf.KtS Qf&sQ&rfm^^ which 
ncans that, in regard to beauty, it is not possible to 
:hoose between the face of the moon and the faces of 
.he ladies." In the Kasikandnm Qptia/ probably 
itands for Qp#)ppi», that is as " making a, thing 
evidently description" in the phrase ©^.Wga^a/ji. 

8. Qu*(L/i$ai C?*«r ddt-ie.'mitiaSGdgii Lf*#u #«£.tllti 
poem sung by the poet of faultless learning, i. </.* 



Valmiki. if we take the plural as merely honorific, 
having reference to stanza the fifth which immedi- 
ately precedes this ntaoza. If we take it as referring 
to the 7th which follows, it may include *&tl_/f and 

Qu'/SiULiaii also. 



KaMPANOLOGY VI. 



In jiQiuap. sfiir -ttrt. theBtanzae 60-69 «re construc- 
ted on the principle of Q*.a*&trt, which may be said 
to extend from the. end of one line in a stanza to the 
beginning of another in it, inasmuch as each line 
ends in a &i<ii and begins with a Qui. But that is 
an accident. 

One of those stanzas namely the CCth begins its 
lines with aiasenm g!^ci, ^«»enuj @iV">. &c. I donc-t 
see the use of the jt/enQuaa-— in those lines. If all 
the first Vi in the Qtuj> be supposed to be *'£t (to 
which they may be reduced but not withont an 
awkwardness and difficulty unusual to Katnpan) 
«iawss)io @i/ &c., would not be sniL, but *«* insTrad- 
To regard arasDia g)i^ as a **£j one should suppose 
the s to become short soon after giving birth to the 
@ iu order to form » fmt with the j§) so born. But 
this is unwarrantable. I think therefore the jye*" 
Ousdl. to be, objectionable, and the true scansion to 
consist in the law of ©*«» i—Ua, s 

In the same Kandam. i»«t,Ib7q. (in which the same 
law is observed even between the end of one line of a 
stanza and the beginning of the nest line in it (this is 
specially perceptible in stanza 91), there is one line 
that violates the fthn. That Hue is the third <A the 
ll3th stanza. It stands iu the printed editions 
thus .- 

Qumpt**taru &mijtiip# fpiguit. Here an •*««■ 
Qumt- @ after tear will cement the breach. 



KAMPANOLOGY VII. 

OfsuuTsui— uieflstetofi O#to/«uff 

jET^9g>)(3«Bir uSiiruif- i^oi' / nS'i^u 

oiteflgpei'o'l. tfta/r.^fitu u^ruG't. (uSaStic. 7). 

If the reading putS&us bo preferred, »*afl®s will 
then mean the goddess of learning. 

If we take uq> as the predicate of the sentence of 
which ufBsi-i is the subject, we need supply no word* 
to complete the scnteuce, except the copula, which is 
never expressed in Tamil. 
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KAMl'ANODOGY VIII. 

+***iu§ ■<»&./"* »*rfa^A 

J**» «*!»/*» ^Fpmf *j*'it. (v*a>. +pmu. 1). 
^*wjm.^e, jtato£«faults (and) sufferings 

or 4, #«irtwgrrjwitig bud feelings 

Qp1m*jmn...*> jp*ni = )et dc describe the bounties 
of the river which adorns Kosatnm (in wbichj the 
darts (called the) lire senses and the torbaknt (y rf) 
d»rt» called wtnneji's eyes do not go out of the path 
t<A rectitude). 

m»* ,.*/*r = of tbetn on whose breasts jewels 
tiok I* = women 'b. 

J. la the preceding eight neclioos under the 
funding «( K*mp«.tnjio({y, although 1 hare given my 
own view*, yrt rny object has beta to L-liK.it inform*- 
ttcu. 

To go through the whole *ervm of the difficult 
fer*e» of the Iratnayamun, in th* way 1 have coo. 
rnmicvd, would be u iai-xbaualibk a tank as that 
pro[M^tfd to herself by the proverbial cat of Koto pan. 
I think i(. will be more to thv purpose, if «*ch 
iitudt-ut of Kampau will atate hia own view or bis 
iiirn difficulty thrum- h this journal and invito expbuitt- 
tion thereon from its readers. 

Accordingly I append a request embracing h few 

of my difficulties. 
Give the various rendraga and the meaning of 

1. ^iiirflui*, »pu, 3) 

2. y,m#&wu*Qp [t*tu. 1;)) 

3. *t L i. m>m& %-e 4 f fr us (uf«, 7« •*>*,. 37) 

4. *p**<t"*A&*>. (,«-Cil»>. u»rf. 182) 

.1. i.widfijuiwwa (ib IJ4). OteSw a*t. 
6. <5^y«rw^» (*-«/>. ®iu. f2I). (^-<i «_*•« 
is plain. But the rt-nt ? 

(.'. liwtn. 



XAGCHINARKK1XIYAR: A STUDY.' 

(*Wi W*r Minim* Christum College Mawnnr), 

The latter half of flu* century now drawing to a 
done ha» witnessed it rfinarknhle advnnrc in the 



study and knowledge of the Tamil language. While 
the work of former centuries was merely to accumu- 
late writing* of every kind except the purely scienti- 
fic, this csoiarj began with the classification of these 
varied writings and prepared the way for the propa- 
gation of a knowledge of them among the masses ; 
while the latter half of it ha* effected a fusion ot the 
historical spirit with the analytical. The scepticism 
of European scholars, with the exception of Dr. 
HuUasch, in regard to the antiquity ot Tamil litera- 
ture, baa led tbem frequently to ridicule the Tamilian*. 
Mo Tamil work, whatever ila merit*, or whatever the 
dialect in which it was written, was assigned to a 
period earlier than the tenth century. The genuine- 
ness of die poems of f'a/tanufiavft'tfatyar and the 
works of Jwaiyir was seriously questioned, A hand- 
ful ot native scholars, however, who had received the, 
benefit of an £ngliah education, imbibed the histari. 
cal spirit of modern times and set themselves to help 
forward the investigation of their own antiquities. 
These men possessed two things in which many .Euro- 
pean scholars were wanting, a dne veneration for the 
Tamil language and literature, and a critical acquaint- 
ance with classical Tamil works. And the result was 
marvellous. Tamil literature has been proved to 
have existed prior to the beginning of the C'briatiart 
era, and the dates of many works have been fixed. 

But it is to be regretted that, in spite of this rapid 
progress, unmerited oblivion has been the lot of on* 
who did more than any one else to sustain the study 
of the oldest classics, and so keep scholais in touch, 
with the language, the manners, and the customs of 
the remote ancestors of the Tamilinns. The Tulkdpjd' 
yam FitTitladhikftrtm, the Knlittohui, and the Pattup- 
jmUu would certainly not have long survived without 
his commentaries ; and it is a question whether there 
are works of jtreater importance or of more absorbing 
interest than these in Tamil literature. An earnest 
scholar will »cek in vain in the poema of more modem 
times for true poetry or ft ■finished style, for pure lan- 
guage or natural descriptions. Morbid imagination 
and i-edautic language characterise many of the more 
modern works. If the classical works had failed to 
obtain the help which immortalised them, the trne 
poetic spirit and the love for naturalness of langungo 
would have long ago given way to a vitiutod poetic 
taste and literary affectation ; and these evils would 
huve become universal. Whence oauie the help by 
which the lights that bunted but dimly were fanned 
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into flame ? It came from Nacchin&rkkiniyar, the 
celebrated commentator of the middle ages. 

Commentaries did exist before Naechinarkfciniyar. 
Nakkirar had left behind him an excellent comment- 
ary on the IraiyanaTahajriporul. Ilamburanar and 
Sen&varaiyar bad written commentaries on portions 
of the Tolkdppiyam, and P^risiriyar, a brief comment- 
ary on the Ttrvkkovaiyar. But, with Nacchinirkki- 
niyar the manner wns altered, and the language 
changed. Nakkirar's poetic diction was exchanged 
-for a more prosaic o»e, better adapted for comment- 
aries. Ilarnbfiranar's system of insufficient annotation 
"was considerably improved, Senavaraiyar's ultra- 
grammatical phraseology made way for a flawless 
natural style ; and Perfcsiriyar's condensed and diffi- 
cult form of writing was replaced by lucidity of ex- 
pression and the use of quotations and illustrations. 
Thus a reform, if not a revolution, was brought about 
in the field of commentaries, and Nacchinftrkkiniy&r> 
as the leader of that reform, should rightly arrest onr- 
attention in a survey of the history of Tamillittrature. 

Tbe field in which Nacchinarkkinjyar introduced 
his reform was a limited one ; and therefore the inte- 
rest he aroused was nothing compared with the effects 
of reforms in the sphere of religion. The reforms in" 
augu rated by MAnikkaviichaka aud JnAuasambuudha 
astonished the illiterate and instructed the learned, 
bat the influence of Nacchinirkkiniyar's reform was 
confined to closets of pandits. As, however, the com- 
munity that responded to the influence of the com- 
mentator formed the flower of the Tamil people, 
Nacchinarkkiniyar is as much deserving of study as 
the other reformers. One important result of the limi- 
tation of his field of work is that no inscription men- 
tions his nam e, and no purdn am records the history 
of hiB life. The former of these facts may be a matter 
for regret, though the latter is nut. Pur'uunn means 
a aeries of hyperbolical conceits, very often having 
the name of the hero only as a reality. Soch biogra- 
phies are worse than nothing, and their non-existence 
should be a matter for joy. What, then, are the mate- 
rials on which some account of bis life can be based ? 
There are hiB own commentaries, the monuments of 
hie genius and industry, scattered eulogiums, and 
current traditions. 

The little that is known abont the personal life of 
Nacchinarkkiniyar we gather chiefly ftom a enlogium* 
on his commentary, which was composed probably by 
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a contemporary * The putifcy of the language and the 
nature of tbe style warrant na in ascribing the stanza 
to the age of Naccbinirkkiuiyar aud in presupposing 
a personal acquaintance with him oo the part of the 
writer of the eulogium. According to this stanza, 
Nacchinarkkiniyar was boro of a Brahman family at 
Madura, then the capital of the Faudiyan kingdom. 
From the same source we learn that he belonged to 
the BbAxadvaja Gotrain of the Brahman coraoiunitv, 
and that he was a Saivite in religion, which as well as 
the question of hia date will be taken up for discussion 
later on. Here in passing we would venture the con- 
jecture that Nacchinarkkiniyar must have reached the 
age of a hundred when he died. This conjecture rests 
solely but justly on the nature and extent of the work 
he left behind. Considering the immensity* and tho- 
roughness of this work, we cannot be far wioi'g in 
concluding that he must have devoted more than half 
a century to the acquisition^ of bis profound know- 
ledge of the world and of Tamil literature ; and when 
we take account of the time which he must have spefit 
in writing his commentaries, we sec that he must have 
lived to a great age. 

In religion Nacchinarkkijiiyar wbh unquestionably 
a Saivite. This is supported by the eulogram already 
referred to. Nevertheless, there is a tendency unions; 
some modern scholars to hold that Nacchionrkkiniyar 
was a Jain. It will be time, however, to examine the 
arguments of such scholars when they state them ; and 
meanwhile I shall state the argument for the other 
view, r Taking the enlogium fir?t, we may translate 
the linest that have special reference to NacckinArk- 
kiniyar's religion thus : " He, of nature made in the 
likeness of that of the Wisdom-resplendent Siva per 
vaded by Knowledge Pure, the Sacred End arrived ;it 
by the Four Vedas." Now, a panegyric in such tonus 
cannot be aspired to by any Saivite of ordinary dis- 
tinction, and the dialect of the composition shows th;it 
it must have been the work of u person of superior 
culture, these lines, however, must not make ns be- 
lieve that Nacchinarkkiniyar wns a saint. What he 
did within the short span <f his human existence wan 
almost miraculous ; and therefore the praieo accorded 
to him is jurt enough. But the question of praise it- 

Tiinilit Swuinin&thn Aiyiir, in liia intnxliictioi. to tin 1 i'h,„i,\ 
muni, definitely assorts that the learned Authors of the euJpgttrutF 
werc contemporaries of tlie commentator. 

<ti?&r ^.lw'l , , , ^sk^'a * +>«r. 
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•elf it Rot from out point of Tiew so important as the 
statement that " Narcbintrkkioiyar wh * Saivite " 

Dr Bower, in lb* ioirodscticm to his edition ef the 
Cki*iim*%i, Natasha) Ilambekam, Itea resaajkaaj, 
•* lit* roramentator on ChtaitfiMni railed Nacebiairk- 
kioiyar is snpposid to hove been * Stirs Bmhman of 
the Madam District-" it nhonlA be noted in lh» eon- 
npctifn that Dr. Rower *u greatly assisted in prepa- 
ring the edition ef the CAiwfcfwar.i by one Sastratn 
Aiyar, who, According to Dr. Bower himself, «u 
** perhapr one of the belt of eminent Tumi] scholars 
amongst the few surviving Jsin*." Now, if there wait 
any shadow of • doubt about Keccbioarkkiniyar'a 
religion, is it not likely that the Jain pandit would 
have informed Dr. Bower of the possibility of tbe 
commentator'* creed having been other than Saivite * 
The lab? Mr. Sundarani Pillai actually believed that 
Kiu.-chin4rkhiuiyar w»s a learned Saiva commentator:* 
Mr. C. W. Damodarsio Pillai, in hie introduction to 
the Viramitiyam. remark* that ft) though Nacchinark- 
kiniv&r embraced the Baits faith later on, he was a 
Jnin in his younger days.t The author of the Geiacy 
#>/ Tamil Porit, probably following this veteran eebe- 
lar. proclaim* the tame view. J Bat nothing trmini to 
warrant thit attertion. Pandit Swaminatha A'iyar, 
who ha* shown in hit edition! a better acquaintance 
with Nacchjnarkkinif ar*a life and tfao current tradi- 
tion* about htm, hat omitted this point, although hit 
edition* appeared many year* later than tbe works of 
the other two editor*. If tbe tradition about the 
Cltintamani commentary that it it a rewritten on* it 
true, wa may perhapt hold that Nscchinarkkiniyar's 
more intimate knowledge of the Jain system acquired 
for the rewriting of it converted him to the Jain faith. 
But he certhiniy waa never converted to the Stum 
religion. Independently of this question of conver- 
eioo, however, the testimony of these three scholars is 
valuable as throwing some light on tbe question of his 
religion. 

Considering tbe matter more closely, we may ob- 
serve that the -nrj name of the commentator denotes 
that he was a Basra. This view finds support in a 
v ur ntfr in the Divihvm of Tintnevnkkarasar, where 
tLe taint actually refers to Siva sa Baooniaarkkiniyar. 

• Hnd-ii Cfcrufia* C«JIsm Staaoni*, KaicS. 1881 : ' Tbe Tn 
Tamil Mrh.'— 1-. pas* 004. 

♦ Pairo 111. 

J TV tial.inj t.f Tnm.l Pumt*, Uf i, B. Arnold of Jaffna, paa* 101. 
{ BtkkluDiijraJ, Part II. pap IV. 



Sri Sivajaana Yogi, in bit KincKipttrunam* eddrcts- 
ea Siva »t Nsccbinirkkiniyty. The latter argument 
may be rejected on tbe ground that the author of the 
XancAtpwrdaata lived in a comparatively later age ; 
but the former cannot be so easily throat aside, being 
the utterance of oae who lived two centuries earlier 
than Kaechinarkkiniyar. And both together suggest 
tbe idea that the name is very likely one of the many 
that go to make op tbe Bivasahesraaaman in Tamil, 
and therefore also tbe conclusion that Kaechinarkki- 
niyar was a Saiva Brahman. 

His commentaries alto give unmistakable evidence 
is favour of this view. With the tinale exception of 
the Chintimani, all the works he- chose to comment 
upon are Saivite in their origin. Even tbe Chinte- 
mmi he selected for its sublime moral teachings and 
highly imaginative description* ; and the author of it 
was no bigoted Jain. Tiruttekka Devar, for that is 
his name, makes reference to the exploits of Siva- 
twieet in hit work, and, on both occasions, to illus- 
trate his point*. In a stents? in the Namahal 11am- 
baknm.be refers to Siva as having in his throat the 
Bftoa Gtta. The commentator explain tbe previous 
tttnisi by introducing apt quotation* from the Ttrw- 
eaVAaaowj ; and in bis commentary on the last of these 
be refutes an interpretation which makes tbe person 
who has the Sima Gits in his throat Jlraka (hero) 
himself, and say* it should refer only to Siva, In the 
whole of the ChintSmani commentary, Manikkavaoba- 
ka't utterance* are found freely quoted, 1 mean, bis 
KrwAehahtm as well ss his ZVru&feoMi'ydr. When 
we come to Nnccbinarkkinijer> other commentaries, 
however, the case is different. Il the. ZblMpa*fas*,§ 
the PattupSthifi end the RaUttakai,] he leaves no 
room for discussion. He distinctly proclaims, though 
not in so many words, that his erred is Sairism. Ha 
adores, in a manner thai would shame the stannchest 
Saivite, the Hindu sages of yore, and, coming to talk 
of the holy men of later times, he fails not in paying 
them due homage. Why doubt we, then, that he i 

ii. 



t Oim*Sil»lj*r Tfimhatam, i*T— r SSI, Namahal 
ami a. 8** alio Baiamajaftrar lleibatam, anas*, 

J Itaaa* 341 and eomaunttrj. 

| fwaaav«r*m, *lut»a. BVMsnsa frond ia tat nat at Um war* 
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faiMliiailn Alf *r. TpIMseiya* Faml, pp. 18i, Vft. 
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a steady follower of the Saiva faith ? If the Furanic 
accounts of Agastya or Muruba, as given by the cam- 
irentator, differ in some important particulars from 
the accounts now generally excepted, thnt Deed not 
suggest thnt his religion was not Saivism. It need 
only suggest that the source was different from which 
he drew his stories. Because Nacchinarkkiniyar 
wrote a commentary on the Chintimani, a Jain work 
it does not follow that he was a Jain, If so, Pandit, 
Swamin&tha Aiyar, the commentator of the Munim<:- 
khalai, a Buddhistic work, should be a Buddhist. 

Having satisfied onrselves that Nacchiuurkkiaiyar 
was a Saiva Brahman,, we nest proceed to ascertain 
the age in which he flourished and produced his 
works, which are among the noblest heritage of the 
Tamilian s. A few years ago, no attempt at fixing his 
date could have been successful, in view of the meagre 
knowledge of his career which we possess apart from 
his commentaries. But the problem has now been 
rendered much easier by the discovery of more than 
one important date, in the literary history of Southern 
India, though the chronology of Tamil literature is 
always a difficult question. 

It is accepted on all hands that Nacchinarkkiniyar 
belonged to the Jaina period or cycle of Tamil litera- 
ture. According to Dr. Caldwell,* " the Jaina period 
extended probably from the eighth or ninth century 
A.D., to the twelfth or thirteenth." Thus Dr. Cald- 
well would place the commentator in any case later 
than the ninth century. But his conjecture regarding 
the beginning and end of the Jaina period evidently 
contradicts facts found in the Tamil classics. If we 
set any value at all on their testimony, Jain suprema- 
cy most be regarded as having commenced at bo early 
a date as the fourth century or the fifth. In hia edi- 
tion! of the Chint&mani, Dr Bower, after stating 
that Tirnttakka Devar probably lived not more than 
seven or eight hundred years ago, remarks that Nac- 
chinarkkiniyar also probably lived not long after the 
writer of the Chiiit&mani. That would .bring him 
down to the thirteenth century or even to the four- 
teenth. Dr. Bower also confirms Dr. Caldwell's opi- 
nion about the commencement of the Jaina period by 
quoting from Wilson a certain passage which runs as 
follows ; " The Jains did not form a distinct and 
influential body until the 8th or 9th century after 
Christ." But these two opinions are mere assertions 



made at a time when comparatively litte was known 
concerning the history of South India. 

Passing on to the opinions of native scholars, we 
find that Mr. Damodaram Pillai has more than once 
in his editions of Tamil classics expressed an opinion 
about the age of Nacchinarkkiniyar. In his editorial 
introduction to the V'trasolium, where he has made a 
very praiseworthy attempt to give a sketch of the 
history ot Tamil literature, be states that the Jaina 
cycle "began with the second century and lasted for 
nearly three hundred yenrs.* This cannot, however, 
be altogether true, inasmuch as there is evidence to 
prove that the Jain influence was at its height during 
she time of Tirujoanasambaudha, in the early part of 
the seventh century A D. In the paragraph which 
deals with the question of the Jaina cycle, Mr, Damo- 
daram Pillai introduces NocchinarkkiniyHr as one who, 
origioRlly of the Jain persuasion, iecame a Saivite, 
and as one who wrote excellent commentaries on many 
classical works.t Immediately a r terwards he adds, 
referring to the general idea of the paragraph, That 
ho does not mean to say that all Tamil works written 
by Jaius were written within the period specified. 
Perhaps he thought of-including the commentator 
under the writers of the Itihnsa age, which occupied 
the next eight hundred years, though in hia introduc- 
tion to the Kalittohai,% be definitely states, thnt, as 
Nacchinarkkiniyar belongs to the age of the Jains, it 
is at least twelve centuries since he wrote this com- 
mentary (on the Kalittohai). This statement, it may 
be noted, is incompatible with, the statement he makes 
in the introduction to the Viraxolium regarding the 
period during which Jain influence was predominant. 
He eays f arther : " The commentator who has not 
scrupled to cite from such later works as Jhakachin- 
t&mani as well as from the works that hare received 
the imprimatur of the Sangham, does not even take 
the narr.eof BharatamorRamAyanam orKaodapurttnam 
where examples are found only in plenty. This 
clearly shows that all these works belong to a period 
more recent than Naocbiuarkkiniyar's." Pretty 
much the same is what he says in his introduction 
to the Tolkiippiyani Poruladbikaram.J We ourselves 
have arrived at the same conclusion, bnt, as witl oe 
seen on grounds quite different from these. 



• A Comparative Grammar of the D,ni-idiau takgrngt', Introduc- 
tion, page 129. 
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Mr, Saodarsm Pillai in hi* first article m • Tha, Ten 
TanjiMdyl** «*j-»: " The commutator FKaochinsrkkini- 
ysr , twnsrkn ihst linn {Tiro? grioaokadi} it the ancient 
name of the place which, in the days of Auvaiyar came 
to be called Chittanvslvo— a testimony of grr-»t vain* 
as showing the long inter ral that tnnit hare elapsed be- 
tween Nskkiraraud A a vaiysr who i* reckoned, by Dr. 
Caldwell himself esneomempnterv of Ktmbwi nnd 
i* placed therefore in the twekh centery."* This view 
is however, tased on the mistaken ^opposition that the 
Auvsiysr ff Kamban'* time ii the Aovaiynr mention- 
ed bj Keccbinarkkinijnr. 

In this connection we feel called upon <0»jfi word 
About the age of Auvaijir, perhaps the most pozsling 
cneratter among the Tamil celebrities that have arisen 
in South India since the <Uv» of Agnstya. Ie tbe 
first piece it roust be remembered that the word 
' Auvsiyar' in popular language signifies a very old 
woman wrll ver»ed in practical wiMloro. Now, the 
Auvaiyar of Kambsn's time cannot, recording to tbe 
generality of Tamil pandit*, be identified with the 
Auvaiyar who it add to have flourished in the San- 
ghats age or with the Gaoapati-Bhakta who, in the 
language of the tradition, ascended to heaven with 
Sandaramurta, the laat of tbe three r«rsra hymn 
writer*, and Beraiuinperumal, t>» reputed Bairn of 
the Cher* Kingdom. A tradition hi* it that Aovai 
managed to lire so kng aa ahe did — nearly two hun- 
dred and forty yean— by receiving a fruit (urlli ioni) 
from Pandas, a Vai»y* of Kavirippumpntlinaai, who 
gare it to the poetess, nnd waa in tnrr. imtDort«ii*ed 
by an ant&di known aa I'ai>tiutanti>di. Thia Vsisye 
had goo* U> the lower world sad had returned with 
nectar Hud the fruit. The tradition is found quoted 
in a footnote to a commentary on the KuruJt in A'ro- 
mukhanavnlar's edition. Tb» quotation, however, ia 
a blunder, inasmuch as we know that the incident, 
which Parimfilalehar refora to, is not thia but another, 
found in tb* oldfcr classics. Thi» Auvaiyar cannot be 
identified with the Aa*aiy«r of 8undara'a period, 
aJ though she waa very likaly tbe woman who flourish- 
ed tt the aame time as Kamban and other*. Neither 
en she be identified with tbe writer whose atanaas 
Nscchinarkkiniyer quotes in hia commentaries. 

Now as to the other Auvaiyar. .Sha ia the reputed 
authoress of many ethical work* studied by tbe young 

• JWii*»Chr<tifl» C»Uf M«W«f, Hwh MM. T*«* «TO. ■ 



of this country, and her connection with the Sangham 
is supported by traditions and classical work*. Apart 
from Xacohinarkkiniyar's qnotir g from tbe Ksmrai- 
rindan. and other works of Auvaiyar, tbe author of 
the BiiappodkHbiram* of tbe second century haa 
quoted from her If «Uwr«. Besides, she has left many 
stanzas linked with those of other poets in tbe JVtra- 
*'««™, a collection professedly of the Saugham age. 
Tbe king Adhikaa, who gare her the melti fruit, ia 
described in the I'altupdtttft as a vellal, a man of 
great liberality, and the incident itself ie clearly re- 
ferred to. We learn from tbe rativjxittu, as well aa 
from the Fvrainin 'irv,t where tbe poetess herself 
allndea to the incident when praising tbe king, thai 
the fruit has the property tf extending one's ltfettn* 
to an enormous length, and that it ran be obtained 
only from a beautiful tree to be found in certain se- 
cluded parts of tbe mountain regions. NacchJnirkki- 
aiyar, iu hi* commentary on tbe Pottupatiu, mentions 
the fruit, which is also frequently referred to in tha 
Riddba Soatraa. 

Again, Mr. Sandaram PUlai aaya : " It ia interest] na; 
to note that Nacchhjirkkiniyer, the learned BeJvt 
oommantator, quote* not a line from Kaiabandhar, ia 
any of his elaborate annotations, while he sernples sot 
to enforce bis remark* by apt citation* from Mftnik- 
kavAchakar, who, too, seem* to hare lived after the 
Madura Collage bad become eitinet. It i* obrioas, 
therefore, that iu the days of Nacchinarkkiniyar, 
Sambundhjjr'n usage had not been sufficiently old to 
be authoritative. "$ The use of the word 'old' here is a 
little difficult to understand. Doe* this statement not 
seem inconsistent with what waa said in the pa*sam 
just examined * If Auvaiyar'* usage, the usage- of 
one who, according to Mr. Soodanun Pillai, 'belongs 
to the twelfth century, could bs authoritative, how 
could the usage of Sambandha, whom he considered 
to be rightly placed in tbe sixth century or the 
seventh, have failed to become authoritative ? Pro- 
bably he did not anticipate the passage already 
quoted, wh<?n he wrote this. This pasaage would seem 
to imply that Nacchiparkhiniyar and Sambaudha, 
were very nearly contemporaries, otherwise Mr. Son- 
daram Pillai's statement becomes inexplicable. While 
he himself admits thai Bambandha attained to great 

* Paga<lM. 
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celebrity, io the terenth century, each celebrity as 
induced the great Sankara of the eighth century, 
whose acquaintance with Tamil wan obviously scanty, 
to refer to the saint's name in bis Saundaryb Lah".ri 
(a Sanskrit work) with sincere veneration, how could 
(be saint's greatness have escaped oar commentators 
wide and extensive knowledge ? Not only so, Sam- 
bandha it avowedly referred to as a great saint in the 
hymns of Sandara and in the poems of Pattanattn 
Pill&i, who probably belonged to the. ninth century. 
Tirun&vukkarasar himself, an elder contemporary of 
Sambandha, speaks of the latter with much regard ; 
and by the close of the tenth century a!) these. Devara 
hymn writers were being worshipped in the - public 
temples, patronised by R&jarAja Chola and his 
successors. 

Tbie is the place also to note another erroneous 
Btatement of fact to which Mr. Snndaram Pillai has 
given currency* in his first article on ' The Ten Tamil 
Idyls/ He writes : "The classical commentator, Nac- 
chinirkkiniyar, seeks to ' justify the author of the 
tenth Idyl against a criticism of one Alavauda Pillai 
A'airiyar. which is bnt one of the accepted and well- 
known names of Sambandha."t This evidently is an 
unconscious misrepresentation of truth. Sambandhs, 
we know, is called by the name of A'Indnya Pillai. not 
A'lavanda Pillai. A'lavanda Pillai A'siriyar may be the 
Alavaudir, the alleged author of the Jilana Vasishtam, 
a beautiful allegorical work illustrating sublime truths 
by means of pleasant stories. We know that Samban- 
dha never commented on any classical work- Of A'la- 
vandir, however, a tradition is still prevalent at Ma- 
dura that he was the rightful heir to the Zemin dary 
of Veerakeralampfidar, and that attempts having been 
made to puson him, be got tired of worldly life and 
tamed ascetic. The tradition-tellers refer us in proof 
of this fact to his name, which signifies that he came 
to reign bnt never reigned. 

In the introdnction to his edition of the Silajipadhi- 
kdram, Pandit Swaminatha Aiyar claims, though not 
with sufficient reason, more Bntiquity for Adiyiikku- 
naliir than for Nacchinirkkiniyar. " Nacchinarkki- 
niyar," he says, " should have lived only posterior to 
Adiyarkkuno.il ar in so far as he has controverted 
many opinions that are found to be Adiyirkkttnal- 

• BeG Jnana Bttdhnti, Vol, 1. Book vjj, page 245, V. Sntidarmn 
Airnr'i article wt futi^t^kiWcBmiikti, The ujghiem didactic pieces 
in Tamil, 
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Ifir's."- Mr. Seshagiri Sfcstriyar in his Report on a 
Search for Sanskrit and Tnmil MSS. for the year 
1896-1897, No, I, refutes Mr. Swaminatha Aiyar's 
view thus : " As the work (Div&karain) is quoted by 
Adiy&rkkunallai- in his commentary of the Siloppadlii- 
Ititram, the author must be anterior to Adiyarkkunal- 
lar. If the opinion of Mr. Swaminatha Aiyav, the 
editor of the Silpjmdhikaram, viz-, that Adiyarkkunal- 
lir lived before Nacchinilrkkiniyar, be correct, then 
the author of the lexicon under notice must be anterior 
to Nacchinilrkkiniyar also. But it should be noted 
that the latter has, so far ns I have known, not quoted 
the work under notice."* This surely is not an answer 
to Mr. Swaminatha Aiyar. Nacchinirkkiniyar does, 
as a matter of fact, quote from the Divttkaravi more 
than once ;t and, even if we set him aside, Perisiriyar 
an older commentator, has quoted from it in his com- 
mentary on the Tirukkovaiy&r. The other part of his 
reply, besides suggesting the probable date of Adi- 
yarkkunallir, is somewhat more reasonable. He says : 
"The work under notice (Dandiyalaukaram) is-quoted 
by AdiyirkkunallAr in his commentary of the Silap- 
padhik&ram. But as it is not quoted by Nscchiniirk- 
kiniyar in any one of his commentaries, we may infer 
"that the author of the work might, be posterior to 
Nacchinfirkkiniyar and prior to AdiyakkuualKr."J 
This argument we acknowledge, is borne out by fact*. 
But we should never adduce this as positive evidence 
in determining the relative agea of Adiyarkknuallar 
and Nacchinirkkiniyar. The fact that the author of 
a book makes no reference to aoother'author does not 
prove the impossibility of their contemporaneous 
existence; Milton in English literature betrays no 
signs of having ever hoard of . Jeremy Taylor and J e- 
rercy Taylor betrays no signs of having ever heard of 
Milton. Yet these two were contemporaries, one the 
greatest poet and the other the greatest prose writer 
of his age. 

The DaniiyalanMram determines the age of Adi- 
yirkkuoallir rather than the relative ageaof Adiyirk- 
kunallar and Nacchinarkfeiniyar, Tradition makes 
the author of the Bandiyalankaram, the son of Ambi- 
kapati, who was the son of Kamban, the great epic 
poet of the eleventh century. The author himself 
seems to have made reference to Anapaya Chola, and 
AnapAyan, according to Dr. HuIIkscb, is a designation 
of KorRajafeesarivarman alia* Kulottunga Chola 

* Fane* 36 and :UI, 
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IK**,* Th* eartint king of thai mm having reign- 
ed ettty in th* latter par* of th* eleventh c* *»| ij ( 
ttandi eoeld not have finariabed earlier dna th* 
eleventh century. This work, then, file* th* tipper 
limit of Adiyarkkanallat-'s age to be tbe early feu* of 
tli* twelfth century A, D Another fact, namely thaT 
be ban quoted from the JTaltayoifo Parent, corrobo- 
rates thin statement. The hero of i hat poem is Kol«- 
tonga CboU Deva I., who reigned from A J). 1 070 to- 
A.T). It 18, u pointed oat by Mr. Kwugaaabbai PiUot 
and Dr. Fb*t,t Mid its anther, therefore, amrt be 
placed ra the etrlwr port of the twelfth century. This 
wtmld indicate that the »ge of AdiyftrkkaeslUr wit 
the latter part of the twelfth century. Bat there is 
■ot a single fact to guide as io determining exactly 
the lower limit of hie age, except perhrpe bis 
extraordinary acqaaiutaoce'^frith tbe Tamil cbusios- 
A comparison of the com mentaites of Naochinarkbiniyar 
with Adiyarkknnoilar's, however, lead* oa to »ome 
definite conclusion about tbe relative agea of thtt two 
cummeaUtors. Adiyaritkunnllar quote* mm tulnu 
oancrrning p^aaya* ( limbs of yopajia hi* oomBtentary 
en tbe *iUtpp*d)ukkr«f*\ when he come* to explain 
the nature of the domestic life and the life of an oseetia 
Theae intra* are olao found in Kacchioarhkiniyar's 
commentary on tbe ToIkapjnyam,§ but with a qualifi- 
cation Adiyarkkunallar quote* tbe ea/ra* and Wve* 
them with the remark: "Sscb are the mtrae." 
Necohtarkklniyar does more. He a»y« they are urai- 
mttnu ( commentary -*«/ra*) that is, rulnur eepooially 
prepared by the commentator to explain certain points 
in the commentary. Thie meaning of the sTpnaiiwn 
'nrui-sHirnmtgat from the authors of the JIahaenafc. 
lo>ttu.,\; and the /Vdy£cae*rr'«a* who have coined new 
•K/ra* iu thetr commentaries and laid that snob miras 
[»** under the name of unu'-tnirw, 

With this explanation, thee, we have reason to 
t't>m-hide that the "u'rax quoted by Naocbinarkkiniyar 
«!■■-, in »H probability, bin owe, and that, therefore 
when Aiiiymrkkunnllar quotes these intra*, be quotes 
from Naechinsrkkiniyar. Thus we see that we are not 
justified in placing Nscchmorkkiuiyar even in the 
twelfth century. 

Kefon; proceeding to ascertain wbenXacchinark- 
kfeiiyar actually lived, let db find out when he cannot 



• S".w.'K"/«^iHf k lu+r.-tjttiu**. Vol It* Pact iL pan H3» 

* H.iJ. Vul. II. Put ii. pug* taO. 
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bar* Jived. It t« an a cc ep ted fact that Perfeiriyar, 
th* fames* commentator of th* Ttrafch>r«iiwr, of 
Masikkarschakar, i> ohfer than Kacckioarkktoiyor. 
Had cms Pertarriyar written a eommentary wn the 
Twwa h er ai ede, we should be led from his pan and 
•leased *»yte to ocnolode that ha tired not brag of tec 
th* extinction of the Sangham. Bnt bis commentary 
on tbe TirukiaraifAr forms positive evidence that he 
lived posterior to the author of The Sacred Word. 
His priority to Naechinarkktniyar is easily proved. 
In bis commentary on Tolhippiyam the tatter refers 
many times to Perasiriyor's commentaries. From 
Nacchiuirkkiniyar we learn that PArnsiriyar wrote a 
commentary on the ToUtappifam* as welt as one on 
the KuntrUolt ai ; t and this fact is confirmed by 
traditions and extant stanza*. About fa> commentary 
on th* ri'mWoeoiyar itself, there wa* until very 
recently a difference of opinion among pandits, tbe 
majority attributing it to Naochinsrkkiniynr, while a 
scattered few held that it was written by P'<rasiriynr. 
Bnt now there is no doubt about the authorship of 
the commentary, ^ubmhmaoya EHkshitar, the author 
of Preface Fit?**, has pointed out in bis work more 
than ©on* that tbe commentator of the TimUcvdtyar 
was Pera*iiiyur; and Mailerumperumnl Piltai, the 
reputed ridrAn of Tinnevelly, whose priority to Dtk- 
shitar is undeniable, bns referred iu hi* JTa&idavt 
commentary to points found in tbe printed commen- 
tary oa tbe TtVoiiocoiydr refers of course under the 
title ' The Commentary of Pertririynr'. Kuurattfir 
Cbokkappa Navnlar, in his commentary on the TaZjai- 
rananhrtat, refers to this commentary of Perisiriysr. 
Mr. Swaminatha aiysrsays that in the manuscripts 
he chanced to fiod in the houses of hereditary pandits 
in the southern districts, tbe top bear the words * The 
Commentary of Pertairiyar', and that on careful exa- 
mination, be discovered that tbe manuscripts contai- 
ned neither more nor less than the printed copy 
which was erroncvusly attributed to Noochinark, 
kiniyar, not only by the editor, Arnmnkhsnuvalar, 
but by all of the then renowned pandits who have 
appended enlogistic poems to tbe edition of the TVrufc- 
hovaiyar. 

Having thns seen that the commentary oa the Tiruk- 
fcoraiyar is V} msiri yar's and that he lived before Nac- 
chiusrkkiniyar, let us examine this eommentary to 
see if it can enlighten as as to the date of 
Pfcr&siriyar and eventually therefore as to the date of 

* TtlUpi>i\fnm,, Piinilit<lliik.finfii, p. Ek>. 
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Nacchiuarkkiniyar. On page 1 1 3 of the commentary 
we read to oar intense delight a quoted stanza which 
we guesa to be a deraram ; and our delight ia made 
more intense when we find the very Faroe' stanza at 
the top of a page* in the Devara-fthalawtlrai. Wo 
,at once conclude that Perasiriyar must have lived 
after the particular saint from whom emanated this. 
to as interesting, hymn. And who was that saint bat 
Tiruu&vukkarasar, the prince of poets ? 

Now, if we coald ascertain the date of Tirunavuk- 
karnaar, we might regard Periish-iyar's date as liaviDg 
boan almost fixed. Fortunately, the date of Tiin- 
navokkarasar, or Jimansambandha, his younger 
contemporary, is no longer a matter for dispute, but a 
veritable historical fact — at any rat* aa we 'l esta " 
blished as any fact yet known in the history of South 
Iudia. In his article on ' The Early History of 
Southern India \t Mr. Venkayya gives in the argu- 
ments which lead us to this undisputed conclusion. He 
says: "According to the Periy a Pur&nam, a Tamil work 
which gives an account of the sixty-three devotees of 
Siva and whose historical value has been proved to be 
very great, Siruttonda, one of the devotees, who was 
a military man, ' rednced to dust the old city of 
VitApi' for his master, whose name is riot given, but 
who most have been the Pallava King Naraaimhavar- 
man I. Siruttonda was a contemporary of the great 
Saiva devotee Tirujiiauasanibandhar, and is referred 
to by the latter in one of his hymns. Thus Tirujfia- 
naaambandar was a contemporary of the Pallava 
King Narasimli&vanjian I. A comparison of the life of 
another devotee, viz., Tirunivukkaraiyaror Appar, who 
was another contemporary of Tirujiianasarnbaiidhar, 
with the two Trichinopoly cave inscriptions puhliahed 
by Dr. Hultzsch, will convince you that Appar must 
have lived under the Pallva King Gnnabhara, who 
was probably identical with Mahendravarman I., the 
father of Narasimhavarmau I, From these facts we 
conclude that the two famous Saiva devotees, Appar 
and Sambandhar. lived about the middle of the 
seventh century A. D., as the Pallava KiDg, Na- 
rasimbavannau I., was shown to have been a con- 
temporary of the Western Chalukya, Pulikesin 
II., whose dates range from 609 to 642 A.D." 
The date of Titunavukkarasar being ascertained to 
be the middle of the seventn century A.t)., Perasiri- 
yar must be songht for in the latter part of the same 

• l*i\rt- HI pajro SI], 
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century, or more probably in the earlier part of the 
next. Tbua aa nn upper limit ro the age of Nacchi- 
narkkiniyar we have the early years of the eighth 
centnry A D. 

8. ANAVAKATAVINAYAKAM PlLLAJ, MA. 

(To be rxmtinued.) 



A LIBRARY OF ADVA1TA WORKS. 



Mr. ijainbasiia Aiyar, Manager of the Sri Vidya Presa, 
Kambakonam, has been engaged for some time in bringing 
ont a collection of valuable Advaita works in Sanskrit, 
written by such eminent authorities as BrabEn°nanda.Sar»B- 
vati, Madhusudana Sarasvati, Appaya Dikahitaand others, 
A few of these, for instance, the Laghuchandrika and the 
Brahma- Vidyiibhaiana, were known by repute merely, till 
Mr. Sambasiva Aiyar conceived the idea of publishing them. 
The subject-matter of the eight vol umea now comprising 
the series together with remarks regarding their authors 
will be found briefly set forth in the prefatory note, 
appended below, from the pen of our well-known country- 
man, Mr, Siishiah Sastriar, C. S. I„ late Dewau of Pndu- 
kotta, to which I have added a few footnotes which may 
be of some interest to bibliophiles. The whole collection 
is an exceedingly valuable one and it !a only to be regre t- 
ted that the publisher has not met with the only reward 
dne to his unselfish labour., viz., an appreciative reception 
and an encouraging sale of the books. Though he has in- 
vested a goodly portion of bis heritage in this, a labour of 
love for him, he expects and desires no profits, but would 
be amply satisfied and incited to farther services in the 
same direction, if he can only recover his outlay by the 
encouragement of the learned and thfe wealthy of the land. 
I need not add any mom to what has been written with 
such exceeding clearness by Mr. .Sashiah Sastriar. 

M. Naravaxaswami Iter, 

ENGLISH PREFACE TO THE ADVAITA 
MAXJAI7I, 

1. The Advaita Manjari or series of treatises on the 
Advaita Philosophy consists of Eight Volumes (Royal 

Octavo) printed and published in Devanagari character at 
the Sri Vidya Press, Kumbhakonam by Sambasiva Aiiva 
of Kone ri ra japuram . 

(a) The firat of them is Advaita Siddhi, pages :ii.\, 
grandhaa 10,000, priced Rs. *— 8— 0. 

(i) The second is Laghuchandrika, otherwise called 
Gauda Brahmiinandiyarn, pages <>-V>. grandhaa £).'}'» 
priced R?. V— 8— 0. 
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UJ Ti» t*M i* SiddheotabiBde. 

(e*> Te* fourth u Nytyamteivali. T*mm last two if* 
fritted tag** W ea <jiw» Vclne**, page* 360, grandbaa 6,000, 
priced En. 3—0—'). 

(r) The fifth i* Sutra Vritti, pages 1*0, gnnrfbas 4,00!* 
priced Ra. 1—8—0. 

(/) The ««f b w 3*Ma«a t a let nsn a gTafae«, page* 485, 
ffrudfes* 14,000, priced Sa. 5—0—0. 

(j > Tfce HfiiA ii Breama Vidy»t>t» ranees, pages 6*0, 
grandbas 24090, priced Ha. 10—0—0. 

(1) The eighth « rJivnta)** Vivekam, page* 14i£» 
graadaea 6000, priced B«. 2—0— O. 

2, Tho» tbe T nd are** comprising the 8 work* contain 
pages iW *ad irmodb** 83,0<Kh priced (U. 33—8-0. 
They an called ilitajmi, bmm they ail ratal* to tba 
i sshjoot ;~bat practically they aie all separata iade- 
nt work* by separate aatbgr* which ban appeared 
at loeg i rt w u k Tnoage they are well-known to aeboiara 
u work* of eathei ity, they bar* been -never punted and 
published baton e*4 have been vsry rare to ba had in a 
Correct or complete form. Much credit is da* to the enter- 
arixieg publisher for eollecling and publishing tbeai at 
bis on coat and making tbem accessible to kIujih and 
to lh« public generally ; unfortunately, ba has not Mat 
with that degree of cocoa rsgement which «u cotntbenea- 
raw with bin labour* and with tba intrinsic t*1m of the 
work* .tbawalvaa. This in a gnat muin baa been pro- 
bably daa to measure* not baring bean taken to give than 
wide publicity end ptobebjy to torn* extant to tba difficult 
and intricate character of tba eabjeot ileeff. They ere bow 
re-introduced to tba pablic in -the hope that their high 
merits will be nppragisled and that the)' will find ready 
purchaser* sntotijf *t»cli of oar enlightened and patriotic 
cooDti-ymee a* can wall afford to patronize them. 

;t After these preliminary remarks, it it-bat appropri- 
ate and nectnsary that a brief outline aonrant should be 
givmi of each uf lb* treat**** for the ioformation of those 
who may sot be already L-onremant with them. They will 
now l*> accordingly dnxcritiad in the order in which they 
have U.«n already anumeratod, 

A. AdveiU Siddhi ' i* an original work by Madbnsu- 
dana Saraiweti. It U a commentary on S'ankar* Biab- 
jun — <be famOBn gloss on the Vv«*a rititra* and in uid to 
have been written about 300 yean ago. It it a refutation 
itf the Hyatt* doctrine propounded by Vyi»irajer in bi* 
ffcrnoa* work known aa Ky&yimiitam. It was answered 
by a * ork called Teratijrani by a VvaiU aathor. Tarui- 
gani wan *Biwered by Gaada Brahm><nandiy*ni otberwiae 
called LagUttcbuidnk". which in its torn elicited Vi 



1. Tlii> upfKTtnilo U> « ihrTrrcui irpnlw' fn>m iltai pubtinlKhl liy 



Miarlyeok Tbia awain waa atawered by Triyambeka, 
Shtri of Myaon in a treatise caBed Ad^aita Sidobi-nta, 
Taijwyaati. 

The Advaita Siddhi it divided into foor cbapteni i-alled 
ParUsbsb«daBi», each of which it acaio eabdivided into 
lejnor bead* or topios, la the ftrat paricbebedem the 
q n ei ti o n of in* world being raitbyi or not miOij« (i, a. 
ilaaory or wot illaaory) aaetatad by both the pertir*. is 
atatad nailer Tri hearla nri**n— In the second, A'tmaniru- 
paaaai or natere of AIsm ia dim ■ uid under :-i beads, fa 
tba third, tbe n>e*M of reaJiirag eaion or abeot ptina ta 
the A'tnta are deacribed under 4 enb-bcads, that in to eay 
S'ravanam, Mananam, XiJhidhy*itana<ii Ac., In the fooi-fa, 
Muktiniriipanam or what ia Makti or Mokeham, ii i1is."i»- 
aed aader ti dock heada. 

B. bagbochandnkii otberwiae called Oaetda Brahm^ - 
nandiyam ia a gloaa by BrmbmitDaada Saraawati oa Advai- 
le> Siddhi. In it* aoWirisioem and order of topiea, it fol- 
low* the Adraita Siddbi. It ia a rejoicuer to Tarangani 
which wan an an* war to Adraita Siridbi, No. A. 

C. Siddhantfti'indw by Jaadboiiiidaoa Saraawati is a 
Vyikbyaeam oo the Dae** S*loki of S'ankara wbiob ia the 
eee e tWe of bie doctrine in a rery cendemad form. 

T), Kiyayarataarali t* again a gloaa on SiddhantabimJa 
by the anther of lAgbaebaadrikA. Theee two treatise* 
€ and D are really ahridgsMata of Adraita Siddhi and 
Lagbaobaedrik* whieh were probably foeod nmch to<> 
Toleninons for eaay atady. 

K. Sutra Vrirti ia a work by • disciple of S*aok*ra and 
i» a ibort fimple, and literal parapbraae of the Vy*** 
Siitrae. It it divided into four chapters or Adhyeya, ia 
which the •object* of Jaeatkaranean, criticitni of oppoeing 
doctrine*, muktha upijtm or menu to rnokshe and naok- 
aba itself are treated in the aame order as in the Surras, 

Y. Hiddhantaleea aaegrabam is an original work by 
Appsyya Dtknhitar who m said to have lived 400 to ."iOll 
Tears ago. 1 1 it a review of all the doctrint-s of belief with 
the conclamoa tbst Advaita it tbe Hnadeat of them. This 
work also duals with the general utibjrat in tbe tame order 
which i* observed in the other works — oarnely in four 
parichchedams — but more closely criticiaex the differences 
which had »pi one op among tbe advaitia theDiselveit in the 
long interval since »'aakant'i UhsHhyam. Tho poKitiona 
which be nndertakes (o »m htttantiate are (I) that Nii^nua 
Brahman \* alone taught by Vedas (2) that Moksha i* to 
be obtained by Vidya or Jnanam {'.1) that by JniinAca ia 
meant Brahmaojanam (4) that Moksfae is the goal of all 
knowludgc. — Achy eta Krishnen&nda Saras wati has writ- 
ten a glo^a mi tbit work, 

G, Itrabnnt Vidy»bharaDam by Advaitananda Saraa- 
wati U « runimentary on S'»iikai-a'« mitra Uhlshyam. It 
is ilivided iotifonr Adhyayas, each having four "Pities — 
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•od tbe order in which the subjects are treated is tbe 
name as in ' Sutra Vrttti.' It in a work which enjoys 
mnch celebrity among Vedantic students. 

H, S'ivatatwa Vivekam is a. work by Appayya Dlkshi- 
tar in which hie object is to establish that Siiguna Brah- 
wten is no other than Parama Sivam or lavsra who is the 
cod 1 1 oiler of Miyoprapancham or creation as it appears to 

us and that Nirgnna Brahman eventnally ia attainable 
only through and after Sagnna Brahman is realized. — 
This doctriue is broached in 60 Slokaa called Sikkarini- 
rnata, the SI okas being all in Sikharini metre. He has 
himself msde a Vyskhyanatn or commentary on the 
Slokas, 

4. It must not be supposed tbat these 8 works exhaust 
the treatises on Advaita. There are several other series 
which though more recent are atao held in great esteem. 
One series for example is Vachaspatyam ' by Vfichaspat' 
Misra which is also a commentary on S'ankara's Sutra 
BhAahyam. It was followed by Kalpataru 3 a work by a 
sar.yasin of Northern Circars or Telugn country and thia 
Again has evoked a Vyakbya known as Parimalam* by 
Appayya Dikshitar. — Another series consists of a com- 
mentary on S'ankara Sutra, Bhasbyam known as Pancha- 
padika 5 which has elicited Yivaranam ° and Tatvadipika 
another work generally read is Ramnnandiyam 7 - — and also 
Anandagiriyam" both being commentaries on S'ankara 
Sutra Bhashyam, Appayya Dikshitar, who is reputed as 
the ablest and most prolific author of recent centuries has 
written a work called Nyaya Rakebamani on the Sutras 
themselves. — It was tbe ambition and intention of the pub- 
lis her of the 8 works, eventnally to edit and bring out seve- 
ral of them at least, if his present undertaking met with 
sufficient encouragement. 

5. Malm Mabopadhyaya Brahma Sri Rajo Saatrial who 
is the greatest Sanskrit scholar living has borne testimony 
t.o the great and rare value of the 8 works now published, 
and to the correctness of them, other testimony is unneces- 
sary, 

6. It uow only remains for me to exhort oil tbe Maha- 
rajalis. Zemindars and other noblemen and all such of my 
countrymen as are possessed of the means to come forward 
And reward the labors of the compiler who out of pure 
love for his Country's Religion and Philosophy has sunk his 



fortune in it, not only by liberally subscribing for copies 
for themselves, bat by persuading all friends within their 
reach to do so likewise. 



2. PuMiehfwl in th» HiliPif>th"e» 'pHii-n hv H(,ln Sastri of Bena- 
res. It fa called Bhamati. — N. 

5. By Anislaiiandii. Pnhliahed by E, J. [jnzarnG * Co., Benares, 
in the litwuntjac&w Sanskrit 8?i"ir*. — N* 

4. fublished in the same series, - -JT, 

B. By Pmlmsp:*ida. T'r'i. Sjihk. Serif*. — N. 

6. By Pi-ak;1sntmnn. Viz. So»». Serie*. Thih edition contains 
extracts irom the Taivadlpilni and from another glo^s styled Bhvva- 

7. This l.aa been printed in Madras in Telugn chaniutera. It 
seems to bo [KHuilar only in Southern India. — N. , 

5. I'lililitdutl in the Anftuilmrmm Bmirkrit Srrirt of Mr. M. C. 
Autc of Poena. This is the best-known of all the glosses on San- 
ItiuVe Bliiiahyji. Tliere is also another gloss by Gnvindannnda call- 
«l Rc/.r.j Pmbhit. Thia hns appeared is the Hihi iol hi-cn lutftttt.— it. 
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CITIIETI. 



It is necessary to the existence of our idea of beauty 
tbat the sensual pleasure, which may be its basis, should be 
accompanied first with joy, then with love of the object, 
then with tbe perception of kindness inTi superior intelli- 
gence, finally, with thankfulness and veneration towards 
that intelligence itself, and as no idea can be at all consi- 
dered as in any way an idea of beauty until it be msde up 
of these emotions, any more than we can he said to have 
an idea of a letter of which we perceive tbe perfume and 
the fair writing, without understanding the contents of it , 
and as these emotions ate in no way resnltunt from, nor 
obtainable by, any operation of the intellect ; it is evident 
that the sensation of beauty is not sensual on the one 
hand, nor is it intellectual on the other, but is dependent 
on a pure, right and open state of the heart, both for its 
truth and for its intensity, insomuch that even the right 
after-action of the Intellect upon facts of beauty so appre- 
hended, is dependent on the acuteness of the beart-feeling 
about them, — RcsKlsr" {Modern Paiutvrs.'} 

Now, therefore, I think that, without the risk of any 
farther serious objection occurring to you, 1 may state 
what I believe to be the truth; — tbat beauty has been 
appointed by the deity to be one of tbe elements by which 
the homui soul is continually sustained ; it is therefore to 
be found more or less in all natural objects, bat in order 
that we may not satiate ourselves with it, and weary of it, 
it ia rarely granted to as in its utmost degrees. When we 
see it in those utmost degrees, we are attracted to it strong- 
ly and remember it. long, as in the case of singularly beau- 
tiful scenery or a beautiful countenance. On the other 
hand, absolute ugliness is admitted as rarely aa perfect 
beanty ; but degrees of it, more or less distinct, are associ- 
ated with whatever has the nature of death and sin just as 
beanfy is associated with what has the nature of virtue 
and of life. 

Rlskin. {Lecture* on Airhitrctnre. and Painting) 

Anoxi; the moral instincts of humanity none ia mere 
natural, more universal, or more insuperable, than piayer. 
The infant readily learns to pray ; the old man has re- 
course to prayer as bib refuge nntid tbe solitude of his de- 
clining years. Prayer coiues instinctively to the youug lips 
which can scarce prouonnce the name of God, and to the 
dying lipB which have no longer strength to pronounce 't. 
Among all nations, unknown and well-known, barbaious 
and civilized, one meets at every turn, tbe facts and for- 
mulas of prayer. Wherever man is found, in certain cir- 
cumstances and at certain hours, under the influence of 
certain spiritual instincts, the eyes arc laised, the hands 
are clasped, the knees are bent for the purpose of prayer 
or thanksgiving, adoration or supplication — Gi:m>r, 
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UKA'MIVA 



(' i,»l if w' li'.m }••!<!' 2H., 
Adhlkarana 20- 
Th* Incltcicn «f (c»g»trr»t eeactptieat amceraiaj the ludeitrurt- 
!bli b B«ei:iry. bettve Srifcssas is tie time wd titer* ii 
<t pttrp;;j c.rrsdi ; U for ii;Vm« is the cue ef tie 
iswiirt of '.ha api3»i- This hti been rsiplibed 
(fcrioi* 'HI. iii 2i-> 

in (lie tiifyi-Hrilli loa H.i, wlnfc iinTmrliii|f u knott- 
ivil^c (<) I IridiU id, (ft tain ll(*iliij*i are lli:tllr in tin; 
words " Neither grusu, uvr line, itirt' shi-rt,"* iind s<i 
on. In 1 1"- Athurvaim hUo llnv an found m sui'L 
fumtiifeii it-t tlif following - 

That ulinjli eiiiinol In- m en nor seised, uliicli lins 
no family and nu ra»li 4 ,"i aud sr> >>n. 



• l!ri, U|-. a«i-H. 
t M I. I 1 li. 

u 



A doubt nri»C!i ax to whether, like lilies, ttc , thoo 
xhonld lx> eorrijin-hendpd i»r ikiI in ri>iiiemp)nti*ii( 
Brahman. 

(ptrru^kxhir, :- At first »i(;iit it would leevtn tluit 
llvose di-ninl- nnd ncit hccmnitrt-lH-iided in nil Coiitcin- 
philionsof tin- Siijinnn 1 . innsmiirli ns, unlike Wis*, etc., 
I hey lire nut iittril.uts-.-. 

fSvlilhmitm : — A* nLfimiHl tin - iMrejjitint,' wv, hold an 
ftillow* : I f is nnipiT [■• include in :iil iniitrm|ilutiona 
of tin' Sm|.i'iiih' tin- 1.1 ill Ci-[>t ton fiT ih-iiinls rt-liit iujj to 
the Ak-iiurn, llie liidcslriiclttilt-, mire Jlmhinuii. tlii) 
pusvt'KMir of the iiKrilnitt's, is the nunc 111 nil j.lacoH. 
It iii, indeed, l>y nieiinK «.f iIicm- a! tribute.-, >iml in no 
ether w;iy, that si culitt iiljllntnni of llraliNsan iik distin- 
guished from J*ll cKe lur 'iim'H possililc Put Miss anil 
dtliur attributes to liiHtincruisli Iti-unrnim from tltri 
pi-iityiiyiltnttii, they iiiUmI |>e rucIi jh* »i*« 11 n associated 
wHh imy mean i|intlitic*. Anil it in tlm very nature of 
attvilmteM tii always- accoinjiiwiy tin- main tJn'u^ of 
which they are s|iukcn nf an attrihii tvn. I'op instance: 
though the inimtrii " I > A^ni, know the Hotri'3 ilfmd, 
and the siimlire," which in Wijwiiit'd in connection 
with the upusitd of the pnrodiis'H in llip Jamndiignya 
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sacrifice of fonr nights, — occurring in the Suraaveda, 
has, hb each,* to be recited aloud, still, inasmuch as it 
should follow the main thing, — namely, the upaand 
which pertains to the Yajnr-veda, — the nrantra should 
be recited in a whisper. This principle has hevn de- 
clared in the former or ritoalistic Bection III. lit. 9. 

From this it does not follow that all attributes will 
have to be included iu the contemplation, as the >>u- 
trak&ra s*vs: 

This mwh (alone should be comprehended), on account of 
thorough contemplation- (III- ill. 31). 

'Thorough contemplation' means the contemplation 
to which one takes readily. Those attributes alone 
are to be comprehended everywhere, by which a con" 
temptation of Brahman as distinguished from all else 
is possible. Accordingly it is necessary to compre- 
hend iu the contemplations of Brahman only those 
negative attributes, namely, " not gross,'' etc., which 
are mentioned in connection with the Akshara-Brah- 
man, because they are attributes which nerve to dis- 
tinguish Brahmnn from nil else ; but it is not necessa- 
ry to include also such attributes as '"who does all 
deeds, who has all desires, who has all smells, who has 
all tastes."t 

Ad h i kar an a— 2 1 . 

If yen bold that in the (passage speaking of Him who is) within 

(all) (the a'ratl refers to) one's own self possessed ef the 

aggregate of the elements, ud that otherwise the 

difference ea&not be explained, (we say), no, aa 

in the eate ef the teaching (of the 

Sad-VldyoJ. (in. Hi. 36). 

In the Riikadilranyaka Upanishad, Ushnstu nsks : 
" YAjnavalkya, tell me the Brahman who is visible, 
not invisible, the Atmao, who is within all." The 
answer is given in the following words : " Ho who 
breathes in the up-breathing, he is thy A'tnmn and 
with i i! all. He who breathes in the down-breathing, he 
is thy Atman, and within all.., Every thing ehso is of 
evil."t Then ayain Kahola hbIcs " Y&jnnvalkya, toll 
me the Brwh roan who is visible, not invisible, the 
Atman who is within all." But the answer is given in 
the following words : '' He who overcomes hunger and 
thirst, sorrow, passion, old age, and death. When 
Brahmanas know that Atman... they wander about as 

* The rule ia that in laerifloiKl ritei the m»ntn>a. of the Simiv 
Teds should be reaited aloud while those of the Yajur-Vcda ehunld 
b* recited in a whiipor. 

f Ohbl 8-4-1. 

t Hit. Up- 3'«. 



mendicants... Everything else is of evil."* Here ft 
doubt arises as to whether the two VidyAs are mie or 
different. 

(Pnri-njiak&ka): — Now, Ushasta's question refers to j 
the pratyagatmnn or the individual soul united to the ** 
aggregate of elements. Otherwise it would be 
difficult to explain the difference between the eutity 4 
spoken of in the answer to that question and described "l 
as " He who breathes in the up-breathing, lie is ihy 
Atman," and the entity referred to in the answer to 
the question of Kahola and described as having over- 
come hunger, etc. 

(Siddhtinta): — Aa agsiinnt the foregoing supposition 
the sutrakAra states the siddhAnta or finnl conclusion 
as follows: You should not say so. This srctiuii islikr 
the teaching (of the SadvtdyA):t " That Atman who 
is within all ; " in these words the question was asked 
in both cases alike ; and therefore in both cases, the 
Paratnes'vurn Himself is the entity referred to in the 
question. And He alone can be, the entift- who is 
absolutely the cause of up-breathing, etc., and who 
has absolutely overcome hunger, etc., us stated in 
the answers to the questions. As in the case nf the 
teachiug of the SniHVidyA, i contemplation of Brah- 
ms n as Existence), the repetition of question find 
and answer refers to oue and the same subject, A 
difference in the questioner and in the form does not 
produce a change in the VidyA. Accordingly thi» 
sutrakam says : 

An exchange (ehmli take place) ; for (they both) qualify 
(BrahmanX as is the ether eate. ( 1 1 r.uj. 36). 

Once the identity of the subject has been established, 
a mutual cxclnmge of idc;is should be effected 
between the two questioners. That is to say, Ushasta 
also .hold contemplate Brahman ns one who has 
overcome hunger, etc., while Kahola also should 
contemplate Him as the cause of up-breathing, etc. 
For, I lie passages occurring in botli the sections 
specify the Famines' vnra, as in the other case of Sad- 
Vidyi. Wherefore as one and the same entky is 
spoken of in the questions and the answers, there j. 
no difference in the Yidya. Repetition is intended t 
remove doubts, as in the case of " That, thou art." 

Ad h I karana— 22. 

The same (Deity la spoken of) ; fto ' real ' etc., (art repeated). 

(HI. ill. 37). 
As to the Sad-Vidya also, which hag been cited to 
illustrate the oonoluaion arrived at in the preceding 

~* ibid. 3-5. 
+ CHhS. 8. 
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«*ihrlr*rtn.», there imt^i doak* M to wheth«tKthe 
Vid>4 ■*• one or diffaroat. 

■ 'Strvapa****): — An * rrpasitwo s* found in tfa« 
qu in- 'H iog, and'** m difference ia fwun<l ia the 
ui4wt-r«, at each torn » dinVraa* YidjA most hare 
bet-a «j*ught. 

(Siddk,iatah— A* agiost the foregoing we haid as 
follow*. Ttutr* n no difference in the Sadridj** 
T»* am Mighty Deity, referred to in the wotds 
"Thi« Devata," et*., # <jccnr* ib erery question and 
in every an*w»r, "That i» real. That the Atman, 
That thoo art ; " ia these word*, again and again, 
reality and other attribute* arw found repeated. 
Therefore, tW Knttty being one and the sum*, the 
VitJyft m one nnd the wtne/ 

AdMkauiuia-23. 

flfcs *ttrf**t»» nek u Uf pssssttien of wfsEtaj ) ledM 

■anU tl warjnhoW ia tfc* mnl cum. (khm 

of the that*, tit. (Mag ths tsss). 

itii- in. »- 

The Dakar*- Vidya, — contemplation of the Divine in 
tho heart — ■« tan ft t in the Chhaadogya, io the Tni- 
Uiriy>ika, in ttw Bribadtnuiyaka, and ia the Kairalya 
Up*nt»bsd*. Are they all one and the mw, ©r are 
they <l.fl*renl * 

i/'ri»TupiiJe»4u; : — In the Chbiodogya, the tight 
chief aitributes, including aalessne**, of the Being 
dwelling in the »-n»H lotoa of the heart, and spoken 
of a* Dabara akftVa, are declared in the passage which 
begin* with the following word* : 

•'There i« this city uf Brahman on the body; and 
in it the palace, the small lotos \ot the heart), and 
in it that email ether ,"t 

In the Taittiriyaka the attributes of the Divine Be- 
ing dwelling ia the email loins of tee heart — as the One 
designated by the word' Sound (Nad*)' which is the 
root of the Pmnava, a* the One denoted by the term 
the " Mighty Lord (Mabe*Varu>, its the One who » 
da -It-brown," Ki the One who ha* diver* eye* — arc 
declared in the pirsage " small, sinless,*'}; etc. In the 
Brii.sdiranyaka-Upantshad are mentioned the attri- 
butes «uob a* lordship, in the following pnsssga "There 
nether within the heart. In it there reposes the rnler 
of all, Lbe lord of all, the king of all."§ 

In tlie Kivi.l>a Upe.nigi.ml the attribute* of the 
Snpretnti rising dwelling in the heart-lotos— as the 

•Ch»i.«-S-fl. 

tOp.cn. s-l.j. 

t tUM . 10. 

| Bri. Up. V+tl 



three-eyed, a* the dark-necked, a* consciousness and 
bhwi, a* baring Urn* for B« mate, and so on— at* 
declared in the following passage 

" Regarding the hrart-Iotoe unstained and quit* 
pnrv, and ia it* centre contemplating Him who » 
. .all- pervading ; who i* intelligence and bhs*, the 
formless, tlie wonderfttt ; Hioi whose b*»tp-in*te im 
Una* ; who is the supreme Loni, mightv, three- 
eyed, dark-necked, Serena.*' 

Now, since dark -necked nee* and the like are tha 
attribute* of the body and since reality, etc., are the 
attribate* of A'tman, they are two opposed seta of 
attributes and cannot the refers be included ia was 
contemplation. Therefore thry are different Vidyasv 

(Sidtlhantn} . — A* against the foregoing we hold aa 
follows : Because tee same abode of the heart-lotos ia 
mcotiooed :u the several places, the Tidy a is one and 
the same. Therefore the attributes— such as " whose 
desires are trots'' — should be comprehended in all case** 
Sinlessnew and other attribute* mentioned in tha 
Cbhsndogya, lutdship and other attributes mentioned 
io the Bribudaranyaka, the attribute of being design- 
ated by the Pranava and other attribute* meutionrd ia 
the Taittiriyaka, the attribute of being consciousness 
and bliss in essence and other attributes mentioned ia 
the Kairalya-Upanitihad, — all these attributes of 
Brabmas should be comprehended in the Dahei-n-rid- 
ra. The attributes of Brahman, described in tha 
Kaivalya-Upanishad in the word* " whose help-mats 
is Um»," '"one who has three eyes," are identical ia 
meaning with those of Brahman which »re described 
elsewhere in the words " one who is d»rk -brown," and 
■' one who h*n divem eye*." Repetition hern i« catena 
lated to j-iroduoe a high regard. Tho same con*tmo- 
tion should bo put upon all attribntes which «ie thna 
repeated- The Brahman is the being of whom all 
these attribntes art- predicated, and as snch Be nlona 
is the objt-ct <>f worship in all roues, to that ill* 8a> 
preme Hrahman should be contemplated in the middle 
of the small heart-lotus as endued with sinlessness and 
so on, as the lord of all, as the thing denoted 
by the syllable ' am,' as one whose hclp-matB 
is Uma, as Three-eyed, aa Dark-necked, as Conscious- 
ness and Bliss, as Infinite, Immortal, WonderfnL 
Accordingly this contemplation is the most essential 
in ail contemplations of the Snnreine. lu the Chhla- 
dogya and tha Kairalya-Opaniabada, it is said that 
he who devote* himself to this contemplation is said 
to attain, as the fruit thereof, to the 6a preme Brad 
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man Himself, the object of all worship, transcending 
the region of Prakriti or the material universe : 

"Having reached the Highest Light he appears in 
his irue form."* 

" Having meditated thus, the sage reaches Him 
who is the womb of all beings, the Witness of 
all. transcending dnrkness."+ 

Thus, as the attributes of dark-neekofincss and 
the like as well as tlic attributes of sinlessncss and tho 
like are ever present in Brahman, smd us each set of 
attributes presupposes the other, nothing stands in the 
way of our comprehending them all in one net of 
contemplation. The denials would be quite out of 
place if there were no occasion for them. On seeing 
the Supreme Brahman described as possessed of a 
body having three eye?, one would naturallj* attribute 
to Him other attendant attributes of the body, such 
as sin, old age, death, hunger, thirst, vain desires, 
vain purposes: ant it is to prevent this that tbe sruti 
declares that He is devoid of all tin, and eo on. 
Though the Suoreme Brahman is endued with a body 
having three eyes and so on, still, He is free from all 
sins, free- from old age, free from grief, free from 
Lunger, free from thirst. His desires uro true, his 
purposes art' true, He is consciousness and Bliss. 
Hone* no incongruity. 

Adhlkarana 24° 

(Objection):- — If in tho form of Brahman there 
should exist such parts of tho body as would entitlo 
Him to be described in the words " dark-necked," 
and so on, as Ho is described in the words " love is 
His head," then He would be subject to growth and 
decay sind would therefore cease to be " dark- 
neekud." 

(-1 Hsti.n ;.- — The siUrakiira says ; 
because of high regard, there is no failur*. fin. lii. 39). 
In the preceding sections it has be»)i determined 
that Brahman has a form described as dark-necked, 
etc., that lie is associated with the Supreme Power 
(Parnnia S'aktil designated as Linn, and Hint Ho has 
till tin* attributes iitrlnding unfailing will ami so on. 
Now a doubt arises as to whether at any time those 
attributes vpn**' te exist in the Supreme Brahman, 
or they never cease. 

(I'vrrajitikxha): — At first siphi ir would seem that 
tliev cea.-e at seine tune, inasmuch as they are merely 
imagined in the Supreme Hruhmaii lor (lie sake of 
contemplation, 

(iS'jVW/ii/tiM),- — As against the foregoing we hold as- 
follows : -They never cease to exist ill tin; Supreme 
Brahman because of the high regard flit" Sruti shows 
for them by way of repeating in all cases Bin associa- 
tion with I'ni'i and other attributes. lieuce the 
descripiion of the rinpriiue Brahman »s one of 

t K»iTul)'ft-IJ|). 



unfailing potentialities.— Where are they repeated 
with hi.h regard '! — We answer, eTery whet e. Though 
it ha' been declared that He is dark-brown and 
divers-eyed, i t. .that He is associated withSakii and 
three-eyed, still, again, ro shew indeed it* huh regaid 
for them, the f'ruti repeats "Whofe help-mate is 
Uuia, who is the Supreme Lord, the Master oi nil. m1i<. 
has three eyes."*.. la the S'ruti treating of ilte 
contemplation of tk* Divine Being in tin* snhip , Hi, 
He is. again, out of high regard, di scribed :<r ihe 
Lcrd of T'nia, in the words ,; Honirere to the Goldcii- 
ariHpd, to the Lord of sold, to the Lord of AoilifksL 
to the Lord of Umi'i."t Elsewhere, again, lhar the 
I's'vnra is dark-necked, is. for the sake of regard 
again repeated in the woids •' whose tuck i.*' I'Uirk, 
who is deep-red ;"..." Homage to the dark-necked, 
to the black-throated,"'* and so on. It is only to 
inspire high regard that the attributes of unfailing 
will and the like are repeated again although tliey 
have been onco mentioned- Wherefore, on account 
of the liiuh regard for their, winch the sruti ? hows by 
way of repenting thcnwignin and again, the attribute 
of being the Lord of Pmi and Mich other attributes 
never .cense to exists in the Supreme Brahman 

In the case of Dhnnuauiid Hrnhmnn, — the subjects. 
that arc, unkuowble from any other source of 
knowledge', — those who follow the authority of the 
sruti should accept whatever that Divine s'rnti says 
n» to their nature Otherwise, if wo follow Mint line 
of reasoning which is opposed in the sruti, it can 
never be established that Brahman is the material 
cansc of the Universe, and so on. Accordingly, 
after having declared that Brahman is Existence and 
Consciousness and the Infinite, in the words *' Exis- 
tence, tVnsciousnesu, the Infinite, is Brahman. "$ Ihe 
sruti itself again declares with reference lo Him 

'' Thu Bight, the Real, is the Supreme Brahunni. the 
Person who is dark and brown, whose semen is 
held above, who has divers eves. . . . : "j 

i. '■ , tlie sruti deelurcs Brahman's conditioned 
form, that He is three-iyi'd and that He. is associated 
with Um.'i, the Supreme Power (Pnrama>'akti). 
And again, in the words '■ that is the one tnis* of 
lira 1 1 111:11 1,"*' the sriii.i says that He is possessed of 
unsurpassed bliss. Willi reference to Him again, 
the sruti savs 

'* Whose budy is akas'n, whose nature is true, whose 
delight is life whose niaiiax is bliss, n ho is replete 
with pe.ice, alio is immortal.'"**' 

* Kniv-t |i. 
t Mutijinn, is. 
t 'I'liil. Sua). -t-Ti. 
|Trtit, Vp. 2-1. 
|! MmI,i:"iiiA. 12. 
1. 'FuiHTji. jl-R 

••tail- I p. 1-li. 

A. Mahahrva Sasthi, iu. 
(To hi- I'Olifittlutt.) 
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AdJkmrmrut-JH' 

{Cowtmrned from pay* 8 2). 

Rr rem^aafteii «/ »W f A* fortgoinfi* m4 tkt mmL 
S. If the of v^ w elated to. be. tb*. w>nsbroat«w of all 
tfatr«£<*e'1wnw"< *«** •■es«ii'tvsft r . 46«n the teer will 
<«alj me them each *»p»T«t«)y and not * magi* ejsMto 
(Am). If jroti aa* th«*» wtom cbtiigt trtemaatrn 
ta fact cowtrtate tba eoal, than tho mao who eogBiaos 
them all together i* diflerwiff aa the object fOTcmTad 
it quite dmtioct from the perceiving subject. 

Note*. 
The via* of Ilia Mm! (Jivatma) refuted hero is credited 
to tb» Sa.aU»atik* Boddbisr*: by some tnrntCwntatttt* tad 
to Mayevadis by other*. We have sot born «bt« to get 
from the fcilimrets of the I at Let «cb<K>l a proper tJefinitkio 
u( the Jiv&tma, nor u trnifonn one ; And ooe Sweeti <e* 
Chidambaram whan we pressed him for * defieitioa 
»l*i«il that it wet an tJIapod, id& of tbe abbas* of Btabmaa; (J 
mad saukataaa and other lower pradacte of sieve. Oar 
lapty to hint was:— which of tkate tu ia Beudkmm, 
(btrndaxe) and which of tbeae t« to reach hftkti (free- 
dom) 'f The Abhaee of Brahman it either Brahmaa or ia 
not If it ia Brahman, il can nhVr no bondage nnr dote it 
roavire to be freed. If it it not, then we rusk «Krt if it ia 
in boodaga or not. It canon* matter to as either whether 
the antakateaa aad tower tenet* do or do net suffer 
Be H hei« otns mora stated that oar distinct position 
in that tl>* Jivatma we postulate ia one abort .the- 
antakeranas and is in no aen*« an nlktpudrijh Jf, an; 
■amber of thing*. He it in that ia conctmiued and dragged 
Hy «in ami desire, and .naffer* pain. The following 
passages from the I'panitltada clearly bring <>at tea 
(Ibtincliou, 

" I'm support* all tlii* t.nrttliei, the periithabte arid the 
uoptH-isliaHtt. the developed 'and the ondaTeloprtl, The 
Aulmi* aim*, it hmmt, lierause he ha* tn enjuy (the fruits 
of Kaima't; but whan be ha* known God (Deva) he is 
i'iwd from all fetter*." 

;■ Tliare «c two, otwt kuuwinv (1 ***ra> tbe ether not- 
koowin^ f.livaj, botli <r,J*,„ l«je), une KtroDic, the other 

' W«* iinl l"w». unit* iiml l'xr»i».>Miix, I'urutliB timl I'nranki- 
(■itni-lm. lim anil I'miun «t Uml.mJit, \',, fll u ,„| t"»t)>i, Aifim mid 

tiitiL ii«* }ii«nillrl Mt«nf icnii** iJM-unii.-^ Si. ui ; £i*t.L IVji in ilicsit 

[il.!^ ..<>'' il<»-\ lv<l mruii ii |i-'i" iral t"»l I ,.t (ti>' Hi-tir-t Urn Inn mi. 
II 



; tear* ia elw* tbe enborn, thevae;h whoo each man 
hw recoornwaa* of his worfca ; and there ia tbe 
lattice Atmn (appeariD«> aadev all forte*, but Hinwetf^ 
inactive. Wkea a saaw fad* onttheaa three, that wf*" 
Brahma. 

'That which ia perishable » the Pradhaaa; the immortal 
and imperishable is Ham.* Tba One Ood (Kfco Deva) 
role* the perishable (Predhinft) and tbe otout. From 
meditattaa; om Him, from joining Him, from heoomisg 
one wrib Htm, titer* ia farther eeaeatkm of all iUawoa ia 
tbeeaA," 

" When that Ood (Uera) ia kaowa, aS fetter* fall off, 
cafferivgi are deetrojed and biitb and death raane." 
tS-etae 1-8, toll). 

" Oe the same tree, wtew (antal) tti», gritti**/ •mn#rwd, 
enrdernni dy Am <nm incataM* : Bot— when he sees tbe 
other, lia, ocsMeoted ami kaow* Hit fftonrv, then hit grief 
pa*we away" (Meadak*. III. hi). 

" FtiuU davVUmg in tlnrfrtm*, wise ia their t>wn noacett, 
and taafad np with *aia koowled)te, eu nutHdomd nmud 
ftaggnivg tu at>d fro like blind mea led by th* blind " 

Katha. I. 2. .'.. 
Bee fertber page 11 M »nj. Fart ill Xitjsiia Sasdhana 
Sarita, where a good reaome of the whola aabject ia given. 
Oaly we emald not f ad the test " Atbrayato Poroshaj-- 
varem Jyotir-Bavate" a v Brihad VI*3. 9,~»nd the Bon I 
oaaaotbeaalled #r^'<4t<n«nr;if/lliodgfi io union with God, i: 
may be foand to be selMnminnns. 

* 81i« li Pntdbsiw nr FruhVriti »ud not Drratma S«hti. 

t TliW bar* nrui nao, t. »., man wlren he audmatwuls the 
dtittaciiab vl tlrfi Oirlpedarth.1 Imtpnm Gud. The ikne nwu 
r»a. Pat hi id4 IVm. Ami Jiwum cml Brah.na iu thi« paasairt' 
do aot ni«sn mqwrtivrly Penmntl (iwl »n-t 1iiijht»ob»1 G«t but 
nean ilw cait.e Briny. AmmliuK tu nankhru, thp tnr kuinrlmlp- 
of Pus sa<1 rm, Prfckrtli ami Paratha. atone mivti ttbentiuu. 

J Pml. llai-ilaJiw ohfcrr** un itiin void, "ho would Hem to 
be uhpuT fur 1 *wiuta> or Dvva nr vli* 'me G«i, though immediatrly 
■fi«rn'>rO« be is taken tot tbe triii* BtabmnH sad ntrt fur its 
wtmiaimBal djvine penonincatiua uolv." i. r. in on* sud the hjsi>* 
msntn, Hor» kmi both tbe Peranial Ondaaid tlm True Ui-aliman: 
When il it fllrther teen bow in other uunfrei, tiiL jMmp Iviimed 
Profew-r und of hers in* hbj ilk mtt Sin »lid Suilra fur the True 
tttahman, vrhereia in the. real d tKioetioii hutwren lmnin und 
Btshmrui. Thu «onl l<n»i or t»u (the tint »ortl in rl.e Isa 
CTkanishad) oriipuiiltj meant io the Unajii^hiul? ami Brahma 
Ratras niilj the Highew Brahman, not any Phencinennl Bonn-thing 
or aotliuK. The word '1 '»»■»»' liu however been lined by Ssnkara 
and hn followen *■ nieuniOK the luvtur itrnhman in it restricted 
•riuHi. Jiiatod by this later uae of tin- word, cur Profeeaor and, 
oilier* iniiM ofti-n mice the Inwuru and Iu of the CTpanidiads 
in ttw later RStnotad setup. And henee the ineensiatenoy and 
crmfrifcwt whirli arhiea iit their interpretation of these pneaaffes. 
IVrytt fof nni-e tl.i» disttnrtinn wh«n reading the Upttniahadi, 
tin n tbr wIkiIv mftmin^ will bf rurar. The rpsniahad writers 
hud uft prejudice in imiiiif tht winds Is", lnwiira, Ham. Rudnt, Siva. 
Ik'VH, Uniiwli'ta, mid MnbHhwaia its thu nmont rtny Veilnutiata 
wnuid wvin m linl f. 
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Ad Ik. .ana -2. 

Id this adikarana are reviewed the various theories 
which have "been propounded in regard to the nature of 
the soul ; and tbey require verr clone attention. 

Soul w derived from God bv .Parinama ? No. 
t>. T'bti *t*te that the soul possessing the qualities 
of Intelligence, Will end Power of tbe Supreme, 
BtaTida to the Supreme aa heat to fife, as gurm to guni 
in Beth* Betba relation and appears variously. If so, 
then the Jiva need not be possessed of senses and 
organs to become intelligent. 
Note. 
God is self-luminous, and if sonl is also God, it must 
^be self-luminous also. Bat the soul in union with the 
body shines with tbe light of Cbe bday itstelf, as it will do 
so with the Light of the Lord when in union with the 
Lurd. 

The Sankhyan doctrine refuted. 
7. It it is stated that the alma, is ptire intelligence 
and not possessed of gy,nas like will .and power, then 
it cannot develope' will' and- poTVer.^ lr it is replied 
that these .gunas are acquired from the btfdy and in 
the Presence of the atma, then, these powers must be 
found also wheo the body is dead or dead asleep. 
But if it is again said, that this is due to the death ot 
the sleep of the body itself, the statement that thest 
are brought into activity by the Preseuce of the 
atma stands eontradicted.fr. 
*.*. grr-ri" -"The same. ' 

8. It is Again ssid tlmt the guna is induced by the 
Presence of the atma just as the magnet attracts the 
iron- It 1=0, it can only induce its qwn power of 
attracting objects and not that of repelling objects. 
On the other hand, the atma induces such varying 
actions such as thinking, and forgetting, running 
sitting, reclining, standing &c. 

The Paunmika,** doctrine. The soul has form ? No. 

9. If the soul is said_ to possess a form, then this 
form mast be apparent in the body. Then also it 
will become indistinguishable from matter which 
undergoes transformation and distinction. It must 
again be perceived when this atmu enters the womb. 
Yon reply that it is niksKv ma and imperceptible to 
the eye. Jus* so, your own words bt lie your theory 
that it has a form (perceptible ), 

The woui ha* neither suknhuma form. 

10. If you say it has sukshuma (subtle) form, then 
yon are evidently mistaking the atnia for the subtle 



cause of the gross body namely manas, BudcTbi, 
ahankara and the rive tanmatras (the Puriushtaka). 
If you say no, and would make it even more subtlu 
than the JPuriashtaka, then according to os, there 4 are 
even ttitvcw higher than Pttriaahfaka, like Knlai, 
Ragam, Viddhei Ac, and all these are material and 
achit, and perishable, ' 

The soul is Rupd Rupa. No. 
11. If the sonl is said to be RupdHupa, then 
know that Rupa cannot become Ariipa, and Ariijxi 
cannot become Rilpa. Oue thing cannot have two 
contradictory natures. If you say, it is like the fire 
latent in the wood, then as the fire shows out in 
visible form when it burns, the soul most become 
visible. If it does, it will cease to be sat 

Note. 
The commentators ascribe this doctrine to ttifari or 
asyor*!. (pronounced kaula, kaolaka. or gaula or gaulakai 1 ) 
and we are not able to identify who these Schoolmen are. 
Perhaps they are Saktas. 

The same. 

12. If you say again that the aUna is RupiRupa, 
(form and formless) like tlfe moon, then it must 
become visible to our eye at some moment. If you 
reply that this visible body "itself is the product and 
manifestation of atma, then the aUna can never 
become freed of Bhuttda, it becomes achit and 
material. 

Note. 
One commentator ascribed the purvapaksha views stated 
in the last fonr stanzas to a section of the Pancharatris. 

Patau jnla's doctrine. Soul i« Arupi and inactive. 

13. If you state that the soul is Arupi (formless) 
and inactive or (unchangeable/ like Akas, then ex- 
plain why does the soul, becoming bound in bodies 
make) it undergo all sorts of motions such as walking, 
&c. 

The rwivs of Vaisheshika, Puna Mimamsaka and 
others, is soul Achit, Chitachit or chit ? 

14. .If soul is^lch.ii(non-iutelligent) then it can hav 
no cognition at all. If it is chitachit, then, also 
what is chit cannot become achit, and vice versa. 
It connnot be achit in one part, and chit in another 
part. If again, another asserts that it is not achit, 
but chit, then why is it, t that it has no cognition 
except in union with the body. 
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Matter h mtahtgeot, scut i» iswligvat. Qui w intelli- 
gent. Bet all thaw are «rf different pleaa*. end the lower 
cm* pales and h ooastdererl Don-tatelligaat in th* pretence 
of tbe sapsriot- one. And the aoel ■■ psrttealor rereireT 
Itj^bt from both tide* from nutter aad (ma 0»d Seal is 
laataoo* bat oat «stf-l*wttaoa*'. Il ouiwi ills annate 
bet eu be Olomiested, 
Faxrtvnntrft torfrtn*. ' Y&* «AtJ u i»», or otow f 
15. If tbc soul it said to he' ^/-a or atomic, then 
it can pa** away easily from the body by any of its 
outer passages. It cannot be kept op in tbe body. 
It at d not bear burdens mod •offering* It will be 
redaaing it to the level of material atoms which are 
Achat. Even as an atom, it will hare an orgaatsxo 
sod accordingly it will be perishable. 

Tkr Kttmr.. The tout orcupt** ptast in th*. Lftdj * 
14. If you Kay that tht* son) n located in some 
portion of the body, then it becomes limited like a 
form, mid bene* become* perishable ; add its intelli- 
gence euiubt.be felt all over the body. Il you 
instance lamp and ita spreading light, even then the 
>wnl will only cotoiae the things nearest it, as the 
tamp can tiara only things near it. Else, an hgbt. 
it* intellitfencs m«*t bo felt Through every sense at 
the «a»e time, 

XuTua. 
8ivafrnaaayogi also points oat that the analogy U wrung, 
nasmacb the eoal and its iatalligeno* are related aa Qnoi 
•ad Gnna, whareaa there is no aaeh relation hatweea the 
flame and ita light. He point* out that light is bat parti- 
den of the flame and is one with it ; aad the Ham* e< inch 
can be dissipated. 

Of soars*, it is an old sad well-rooted fallacy that mind 
can oil matter or apace. The two an> ntterij contrasted ; 
mind is the ones tended ami matter the esMBded, How 
can the nnexleaded till the extended 9 It csn onl j do so, if 
it wan also the ea«ae*Ied > , (*.-, iftstter. But onSeT is present 
in all and every part of the body, and the oatare of this 
connection it what is really mjsteriou*. The analogy of 
vowel sod consonant is what gi rex as the barest idea of 
the nature of this connection. 

Tin Jui'ua'* Doctrine. The aoid i« all ocer thi: body * 

1 7 If you Stat? thai the sou) is spread over the 
■.Uulf body and thni* cognise*, then it must not nuder gv 
sl""P and other Aeoiitas. lk?*idfs, it must understand 
tliroii^'li nil thi' senses all At once. '1 lien the intelli- 
gence must bo more uv less in proportion to the large- 
news or »tnalJnt**s of the body. Then, again, it moat 
decrease na some one or other organ is cut off and, 
it mast vanish wlicn the whole bodv vanishes also. 



The Parr* Afnaurawwiw's Dort*\m, Tl* mil ..< ! .»!> ■■', 
Id. If yon say Hb> stool m all pervedinS; then yott 
lajaat explain how tt is that the soul undergoes' the fire 
ttmscn add enters hell and heaven and bow it cannot 
' perceive all things all at once ; arfd how it can kno*r 
other things when it know* oulv throo^h some one 
sense or other. 

j%> mint. 'Jfaya.renceaJe the «uaj? 

19. If yon say the seal's intelligence ia # covered by 
the dirt of maya, then it moat derive no knowledge 
throngh the sense » and and anUharana. Then even 
the freedom from Baodha #ill not indopemiiktt. If he 
was the ever free and the self-lnminooa, he oaa 
oodergo no bondage. 

Ngav 

II toe ever free entered into bondage, the same censes 
will operate to bring it into bondage even alter it attained 
to moksha once. If it was all pervasive, ft cannot getlimit- 
td.- If it did this of ita own sweet will aad pleas a. e, then 
the bondage and limitation ia only a name and not a reality. 
Aad it can restore itself to its prnttne parity at 
any moment. Then again the distiaotjoas between 
parity and imparity, right and wrong, sin and virtne, 
gnodaad evil, troth and falsehood, most also be nominal. 
No one need be advised to follow the tree and avoid evil, no 
one need be edrised to practise •elf-abnegation and tadan* 
raofruiayoiH, fallow a gora and perform tapes and wor- 
ship God. The monatroas resolte of this doctrine wOl 
be patent to everybody except to those whose vision ia 
completely ohecored by blind prejudice. The schools 
reviewed aboce pasta late eoal and mays or prakriti 
merely and they omit all consideration of another factor 
namely atmta or atidya .which oarers and limits the 
anal. Hence the .defsM in their dootrines, It is this 
aasee which Limits ,or covers, ana He iriajfe- it is the* 
tries to lift the veil little and little as tha'Jamp Rights 
n» in darkness, but is <si no"nse in the brnaifBay" Ha- 
ving stated and net the theories of other schools, the 
author now proceeds to state his own position. 

Soul'i mI nature- It in^rjffi, Fiyapi and Patn. 

20. It is formless ( Artfpa^narfaMt p'emaire (Vibha) 
bat nnlike that ot achit or matter Ita Vyapaka con- 
sists in becoming one with the thing it dwells in for the 
time being (body w God). Its eternal intelligence and 
power is eternally apnoealed by the I 'am, (bondage*] 
AtMvit Main and hence called I'atnt. 

Jii> ttijfrntft mayu e«nlx mui their effect, 

21. Entering the womb of maya (Atrnddha) it re- 
gains dimly iu intelligence, will, and power. Putting 
on the further coats'of rTala v HAj*a, and Viddei, it abiaes 
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in particular bodies. Further donning the cloak 
of the three guna* and their products such AS unta- 
karitna Ac, it perceives ita advaita union with the 
same, 

These constitute its </u#Sii.'*m»«, hiitrhitka sarira, and 
Anruu'i tnrira according to one classification. 

ft.* fiilgrtmage. 

22. The soul tfttrts n Kiikehvmti xkrim atwi fives 
in a .-Inula body, and continues in the five Avastas, 
and becomes born and born again, and performing 
good and bud works, it enjoys the fruits thereof. 

Tif jiff htm its 

23. The five kosas oro A nan dam ay a, Vignana- 
inaya, Manomaya, Prar.amaya, Annaniayn. 01 these 
one is more subtle (Siikshmna) than the one that 
follows it. And these all are evolved from their 
first cause Ma/a. The formless alma found in these 
five kosas lives m *»d out of it, 

NoTRS. 

Each nue of these" kosas is mistaken for the ntnia. . The 
materialist mistakes the mmamoya kosa for the son). The 
Jain mistakes the Franamaya for the eouI. The Ahankara 
vadi mistakes the Hano-nava -hs the soul. The Buddha 
mistakes the Vignanamij'a'aS the soul. And the Vedanti 
(idealist) mistakes the Avautlumuya as the soul. Commen- 
tators identify the Anna and Praoamaya tosss with the 
Sthnla Sarita, Manomaya kosa with the Sid-ehwma body, 
tud Vipnana and Anandstnaya kosas with the Karanu 
Sarira Sivagnana Yogi identifies these five kosas respecti- 
vely wzt'i the Sthula, Suksliuma, Guna, Kanuhuka and 
Karnna Snriia as defined in stanzas 21 and 22. 

When the uoul identifies itself with Amiamaya kosa 
it is within it. When it ascends to the Praiiamaya kosa 
and cognises the Annnniaya as different from itself, it gets 
ont of it and so on- He it noted particularly here that 
the highest condition postulated by, \ edmitis as Ananda- 
m&ya, where the atma is in its own place, is bat an experi- 
ence derived by the soul at its first contact and co-ordinate 
evolution with matter or moya. What ms^n even above 
this is the Siddbanti's soul or -livu or l'nsn i>r atma and 
above this and on a higher, plane dwells the Supreme 
Brahman, Siva. 

Sow (/iew leomux urr morml ? 

24. The soul lives mid moves and lias its being 
in these respectiv^' ; bo<nes, as t*H"e Car ana charioteer, 
as the playing dolls and the 1 showman, as the masked 
man, as the Yogi in another body, as the actor and 
bis different parts. 

Note. 

It will M neen the identification and subjection of the* 
man. to his part is less and less as you ascend up ; and in, 
the charioteer he has full control over the cor he guides 

and for bis own beuebt. ,, 

The atft\a or nonl Hi 1 different from (he Lady. 

25. Your body is different from yourself as you say, 
my body ' ' my senses/ ' my karana ' ' my buddbi ' 



&C. inasmuch bs you niso say 'my house' ' my 
cattle' &c, what you considered as inseparable from 
you, you find to be severed as your hairs mid nails. 

A jinthvr argument, 

24. When you clothe yourself in silks and 
adorn yourself with jewels and flowers, you are noU 
conscious that these are different from yon. Bur 
when they are removed from yon, you become con- 
scious of the difference. Just so, know thyself to be 
different from, yonr body. 

Sou* ifl diffrrmt from Viauanu emJ Anmuht~ 
viaijo Koms, 

27. I understand that the body (first threw kosas) 
is not myself ; but how cjin ynu say that my ii>tdi-r*tmid- 
ing (Vignana, pfcyjucnl cnnnciousnees) is different 
from myself '.' Inasmuch as you say (my understand- 
ing. ! But we say also 'my xovl.' He who has really 
perceived the soul will no' say f nry soul.* It is the 
ignorant who say so. 

The mitnithy of " my mill." 

2fi. By lakxhaiia also we speak of the Uiuldlil ;is 
miuna*, and viaitrtx as Buddhi ; we speak oT chitta 
as jiva, and jiva a,s chitla ; ive*speak of atma as 
God, and GTotl as atma (^5urJ. So also the phrase 
' my soul" denotes another, namely the supreme soul 
dwelling in vonr >otf1. 

Some language fatlnriex in romriion itfrngr. 

29. The understanding, body, fhittnw, &.c, are one 
and all called atma (in the upanishads) as we speak 
of the burmr (eSsrrs&jevB®') us. the "light itself 
(rferr#(S5). All tbe?-e senses &c, are different in their 

action ; and inseparably united to them the soul cog- 
nises them as object. The object jr^auff^eff is sepa- 
rate from the subject (ji^Toi 

The jict arafttJtAjt. 

30. The soul who cognises 'tnrongh the external 
senses dreams in sleep and sleeps soundly with but 
bare breath ai,d without action or enjoyment : and 
waking again, r» calls its dreams, and (eels its sound 
sleep Had then enters into eating and exercises. This 
is the way the soul rognises throngh the five avastas 
with the aid of the physical vestures. 

Soul in lint »rlj-huniiio.itii. 

81. If the soul was self-luminous .tpeu win, does it 
require the aid "f senses and organs.. „-ta* luc soul is 
concealed eternally by Anava, its intelligence is 'vs- 
tored by the physical senses &c. Its relation t" its 
senses and organs is like that of the king to his 
GtitotitVrK 

, f'!ml of 2nd Adikaraiiii 

K J. \T. \. 
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SAMCABA'S COMMKXTARIEtf OX THK 

(PAMSHAim* * 

It j* a ixtlU' for cnejri«tBlaiioB that tb* ootlm4i uf the 
stndtrnln of Indian Moni»m i" growing mot* end ttwi* pTD- 
wimjlir I* ■ HuWM* •• cumin? forward with hi* megni.~* 
■Wet tnatm <»> the bi*torj nf philosophy in «hirh it »* 
ha iatention to trace to ht pt imel begiaBioge, what ia 
after limes terned onl to h* each • wor.dirfal engine of 
influent* in Sankara'a b»>td». And the C.M-n*nn Veriantin 
is hid "Seeheig l*hani*h*J* de* WJa" has Jom a signal 
pirrw of arrict t« all Rati k an oh of bringing together ell 
Mm- I.'pa»»rh*ds the* »ho«M prove excellent auxiliaries in 
ronntroing that some what »h*tru»» »y*t*m which is el one*- 
e<-in*ely-rwmd*d rnHnpTiysir* Mi'l » devotional theology. 
The (nuudniiun of SMI»'ut«-lf*<-w$rnlsi of Appnyye 
IJikstat b** been rewntly anoonisred by Xmi. Lajmnw 
of KcBirvt sod part* of it bfcvl already *ppasred is Lb* 
Henare* jon<-na). Tt<- t'nvilil. Ait nor reader* way be aware, 
it 11 ■, njerioti* Admit* work naming is review erety phi- 
lontpbiraj ayalem prevalent ie India dttrinft hia time, and 
eotablishiag Bankers'* a* the only rail that nwld ae. 
tiftfy both the bead and I he heart. IJnt 1*rm nUl.f y enough. 
ApparyaY pmutiao, ha* irmerally been grossly misun- 
derstood by Agsme- V*din». aboot wbir:h we prop"** to 
epeab on a future occasion. And Mr. Mabadev* Kastry's 
•ctivtlian are too well known to n«e<! any upeciai mention ; 
bi* translations of the minor rpav»i«Vi«*i* with the Advait* 
gk»**« an pr»m* in every reap*-*, and we sot* with ploa- 
•tare bis attempts tn make popntar the teaching* of nob 
revered apostles of the monistic faith aa Sure* warn, Vidya- 
raeyann<l tb* reel, The Engliahing of the Tairtirtye 
(Jpanisbad with iU commentaries by Saaknra and bia 
Follower* ie OnAert*k«i in * very scholarly style, and three 
parte of it have already been givea to the world. And the 
volume* of translations of Bankers'* oommentarieH tin the 
Ka&a Prone and Chfatuhgya forming volume* II. III. 
and TV. of Mr- Seebacbnrri*s mAtm, of which tbii paper ie 
a review, reached completion only a few montha back. We 
are informed that the Brihad- Aranyaka and tkw Svctea. 
wntnm are in no advanced atate of preparation, and with 
lieir pnbiisatioti added tn the extant tranelationc on the 
Ipavwya and the Mandakya from the pen of Mr. Veen 
litid the late Mr. Dviredi reepeeti'rely^we can eay a good- 
ly part of the Upaniebad portion^ of tbe Fraathana-trays 
lies been made arsexsiUe to tec ISoirjssb-ntadiujr pnblir. 
Of enorae, it ia needleM to mention that on the atdu of tbe 
BrahauuSatraR and toe Gita, Sankara ha* long been fami- 
liar to Kagiiah readera throagh the labonra rf Meaari. 
Tbiheat and Maaade»a SaatH. 



* f fcf f'jmtMKMl* Tnt. tL KaUm mul «Vn»«i tmn^tatnt b<i 

S. H'tKrttm* ttari, ».>, V'J' 111 oiait IV. Chkt*Avf*m, t/tfteM 
U I'umlil tUuptmaHiv Jhi, b.a. f.T.V -fi.hfF.ApfJ I* I'. V. Sethn- 

IS 



3Ti»w, cming- to the nbject of lhi»- notirr, ere 
not «»r mora about tbe tmn»!»ti..n of Sankara'a 
oommentarira oa tbe Kath* ind Pra.«na rpatiwbaaw 
foro>inf( tbe aecoftd to! erne of Mr. Se*'hjwbar: i\ neriea 
. than that tt ia tbe woi k of the e»me geotlrman wbu bar 
'* done tlie tffnt *<J»me alrcaJy reviewed in mi t rt «** *o^ 
that there ia oo*lnD(f to add to or t*ke aw»y from onr 
msarfca therein made.- 

Bat we mant confeaa to a atrong arnte of disappoint- 
m eat whan we uonte to tbe rolomm of tbe Chbandowyn. 
Mr. Jba waa alivady welMtnuwa by hi* trauU- 
ttoae at Vijnanabhikabn'a I'tfaaanMeai/raAa, VacbMpati 
Mitra'a Sankkt/a Tnlttn Kmmmii and tbe Kniyafvakua, 
the firat two of which would fairly have taxed a trender 
tor'* powen. And it wae but fair to eipect that one who 
bad Ttntnrrd to rrapple with tbone works abonbl at least 
be capable of rendering flankara'a commentary with 
accuracy and fidelity, if not indeed with ^moe and earn. 
For, tbe raise of Saukara'i k' ** roonisli mainly in ita 
being an interpretalinn of the Upaxiiabadx from tbe point 
of view of bia Advaitio philosophy, however much tuck a 
proceeding may be prejndktat to what to onr ideaa may 
•eam a tree interpretation, and anile independently of 
tbe fact that withoot bin aid many a nawage would 
be etmoxt bopeleeaty meaningleae. To this end Sankara 
wait necea»i(ated, not only by bin own native bent 
of mind, bot from tbe v jfissit ndes of his. avowed 
pnrpnae, via., that of reconciling all the Beentingly 
eontradiotory teit» and of fur-moleting in mx-enift&c* 
miner with their general trend of thought than with their 
mere word*, a noble and an organic philosophy, to be 
precise and erect ia tbe choice and denoftioo of hia words, 
and to modify somewhat in mum certain words of tbe 
philosophical terminology already minting- The nnraanilj 
thee becomes apparent that tbe translation aboeld be 
primarily literal, giving the original technical terms 
alongside of their rendeiiags whenever it in expedient, and 
that idea* of elegance should wot be allowed to interfere 
in a manner that wnald frustrate this object on which the 
valoe of H>e translation *« aneb depend*. 

We are norry to say however,, that oar translator 
cannot be congratulated opon tbe * ay in which he has 
achieved this point of aoenracy. Mot only in the render- 
ing in many of tbe controversial portico* very free, no 
free indeed sometime* that one cannot hope to get any 
clear and definite idea* from it, bot what tn a far more 
saricmH mistake tbe tranHlator ban been no greenly careless 
that not nnfreqneittly the Kogtiah is mich a* to convey 
tbe very opposite of what the original means. We may 
perhaps give the broeJRt of tbe donbt to Mr. Jhe and opine 
that the printer in the mote respotinibie party, f bough 
thi* by itself can nevei count for anything a» an excuse ; 
bet we are conatrained to lay the whole blame on tbe 
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translator when it is found that four times at least, (all 
detected on the first rooming glance over the book), the 
negative particle (na iu Sanskrit) has been systematically 
ignored, under soch circumstances, that if it had been 
noticed the construction of the translated sentences mast 
have been entirely different. 1 In some places whole 
sentences have been omitted, a few running to three or 
fonr lines 1 even. As if to compensate for- the upaee we 
have some words from Anandsgiii pot in along with 
Sankaras'E words, such that without the Sanskrit edition 
one vronld naturally put them to the credit of Sankara him- 
self. 3 We do not know what grievous sin the poor mnch- 
abustd Smritis have committed that they should be so 
ignominioiisly ejected in favour of the Sruti, though the 
sentence by that process would make but a meaningless 



■ t sball -five the references. Pt. I p. 33. line •'> ; p. 2iiS, 1. 3 ; 
Ft. II p. 72. 1. 1; p. 211. 1. 10., p. S17. 1. 11. I tn. p. 31, 1. 2. 
(J'art II) the sentence as translated means exactly the reverse of 
what the original intends to convey, through the mistaken 
substitution of diin'nl for «mJ. One would think from this that 
the author does not understand the use of n doable negative in 
Rnglish. The Wan) ''niisriow* at. p. 61- line 17 of Part II must be 

mii'uilsWnii*. 

- I';. 1 p. 3d. t. 4 ; p. 233. After line 8(about three sentences); 
Pt. Jl p. 373. line 18. (nbout it sentences). It may be that this is 
duo f.r- t.'re translator having followed a different edition from that 
I use, which is the A uaudasrama one. Even if it wore so, the 
eutirn trouble must be laid to the charge of the translator who 
Ims not eared to mention the edition ho has followed. 

The seven lines on P. 10 of Part 11, from 3 to 10 lire taken 
bodily from Anandagiri's gloss. There is nothing in the translation 
to distinguish this. The clause " t he author of tho Vritti among 
nt hers 1 put within bracket* on p. 117. 1. 17 of Pari. If is Anandu- 
giri'e agnin, not Sankam's. But possibly tho translator might 
have thought that the brnrkcta were <i siitticient iudicntioit of the 
words not being due to Saukara. lint this charitable view will 
fall to the ground when it is seen that, mi p. 1SS. line 1, and 
p. 163. I. II, the brackets servo no such pur|Mi«e, It may he 
Observed that in the first tivo volumes, biiickcts :irc iiit.nidueed only 
to murk off parenthetical chiuecs, and are not left to perform the 
heterogeneous functions to which they nro condemned in tho hull 
two. We may conveniently put together in this place Sauknro's 
refoivniKS to piuvioas teachers, a very ruro thing with him, for the 
convenience of those of our readers who iiui-y be interested in the 
matter. For the significance of these references, our ivnilcrK must, 
bo referred tn Jlax Midler's Si.v Sift/rut* *'/ Indian I'lukMitftttti whew 
there is some discussion or the subject. 'I'hc Vrittikuru, who is 
generally ipioted only to be disagreed with, is Htiidliy I he com. 
mcntittoni on Sankaro'K llhnshya In lie referred to in the following 
places :— 
Clitcttilojy" 1'yiini'li'itl. Hhimtii/n under 1. 2-19. (Auaiul. Kd, p. 35.) 

— .. II. 211 1. ( „ „ |t. 10+ ' 

„ IV. 3. M, (An. lid. p. 1H3) 
Snnk.ua liiniaelF refers io "AellAry) 
tut' 1 The commentator docs not, 
say tu whom it points. 
There is a reference, I think, to the Vrittikuru in the Komi Upn- 
ntshuil Uhushyii, but 1 now forget the place. 



juinble. On p. 79. Part 1., dankata states the put'Tn- 
paksha view that performance of the Srauta Karma lend* 
men on the Northern Path or the Path of Light, while 
following the Sumrla Kamia cocducts one to tbe Southern 
Path or the Path of Smoke J , Instead, in the translation 
we b' od a contrast dvewn between Karma prescribed in 
I he Sruti and that prescribed in tlie Veda. At first siijbt 
one ia apt to be considerably bewildered by what aprfhrs 
to be a very subtle distinction, ton subtle for na poor 
readers, but on which seem to hang the extremely 

n.-nhni't SinVii Hhiitliw nnrtcr I. 1-23. (An. VA. p. l:)7>. 

,, I, 1-1!), The exphnuLt ion 
given in the lirst port of the 
commentary is uttrilnileil h\ 
linviuihinaiidn in the VrittiLin-n. 

I. 2-23. (jovitiduiuniihi „;iys 
iluit the VrittiUnra ii hen 1 cmitrn- 
verted. " This Vritf iknni is rani, 
iiuim'v helievcil tn be the sanio 
pel-win us Hie ltndhiivnnn, KhiMi 
verbose iinil lengthy Vritti en 

I he llinliiim Suliiu lliimn n ti j;i 
professes to have closely followed 
in his Sribhiishya, nf whrfli in ijiei. 
he e Ininuj his work to be merely 
ii einivenieiit anil handy sumiiinrv. 

I I is doubtful if this Jludhiiyiniu 
__*" ran be identified with the mil Inir 

of the Knlua^ntr*. 

DrauiidncbiirayH, mi imeieui euniinciilntor ou the Urahiiui £ui«im 
is understood by Aiiiuuhigiri to be followed by Sunk mil in his 
interpretation or a certain pnssngc in the Clihiiudogyii rpaiiiilind 
(111. 8( in vol villi; nincii PiMinuiie nsti-oiinuiy of a finieiful mid 
inYthulogienl character, 

[Toiler 1 . 3. 2s. (An. Kd . p. '2S6I, Soiiknni himself ipioir* lor uiuite, 
with grout lvspeet IliulgiiVild li|l;iv.11'slui, w-ho is siippLiSrd in lie I lie 
curliest couiinriitiitiir on ihe llmhiiin Sutnts on the Advniiir side. 
The senile person is refernHl to iihing with Auburn, the enrliesi 
eoiiiiueni litur ou the I'lirvn. Minianisii Sulrus uiul whote inn!. -^ 
Htill eviiint, in iliseussinjj Ihe Yniyifkitr.'iua theory of Xf!„*i,< :i< 
filnlioi-nted Ii y PiiiuuJMli. This Max Xutler h:is shown is riuirtidei-:i 
lily similar to the /..i ; ifi> i henry of tTreei'c, surviving iuio miftjeiii 
limes in the Chiisiinu Tiiniiv tbrnugh Ihe ptfepej nf St, John. 
to wliii-h «■ e nniy sold our >lissiou;irv friends jfive a wide lu-rib, 
Stmnge to bhv Aiuiuihiu-il-i in his glims no I his pnsemre (111- : '- ■"'. 
Auaiul. Kit 1>. HI" ) uieolious rpiivnrslui :is the Viittiksni, u .i' ; i,.| 
ipittu o|i|ioKei. to ihe emiinioii iheorv lli.it Ihnt designatiim wiin 
n)iplicd only In Itislhiiynmi- tte eniiuol at [iresent say wliai 
sigiiilieiiuee ought in be nltncbed to tliis pussuge nf Aimnditgiri's, 

* The very sunlit mistiike ngnin recurs on p. 87, 1. Z and p. 115, 
I. 1. Part 1. The dintiiietinn lielwern the two Karnias is thin. 
Snvulil Kulniiv iu that (iiesevih.41 in the Vedas, vix. sacrifice*, w hirl, 
form the principal subject of Ihe llnntnv as well as the Hrahninmi. 
fimartn Km inn is mat pn-siTiln-d by Sinrifi or tradition, vii. sneli 
of housi-bnld mid other ceremonies us nro now found embodied in 
tho (iriliyn Sutnis. Tbe (iniiil is that ihe former have distinei. 
Vodir nuthorily on which in m, while the latter is r«*/..iw hoto 
and tiui|ile. 
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mm of nttn or noo-rotnrn to ibi* 

whirl of a Same***, a* *S*er bo«kft* or Mniu^ 

fka v* ■wily • few of tb* aiiwlni of wbiiw™ of 

Ignnr kind. A* regard* minor mm tLair mmtam M 

Imjth, aaal we cm eaJy ham*. i» oruW thai oar rwdi 

am; he nwd, Id gt«a * law taka*. at Tattdoea hare and 

then, Imumm than ara which warn U> poiat ia on) j 

f. en* diiwotioo, vis., thai tlM traotlator eraM not bets mad* 

r «at th* beam* of the SaawkrU »wmi«. Wa b*T* a 

• gtarfag «Tt«npk ob p. 3K (Pt. II) where, by a canon* 

chawce. tk* mm word wfaiefa «w«r» twice with tha 

irtarval of a taw Ira**, an ft rea dtAjmtrioali; opposite 

meaninea*. Awl if wa may jodg* by a paaaag* in bat book 4 

we »oat think the tnnelaUe- baa aw idea of whet a tnb' 

it. 1( ia,** amy Brahmin coast know, the aaenfioin] sJher ; 

aatd ' aim* givta eafesvl* th* red* ' can only mean thai not 

jriraa ia eonncntm wiib a laarllca. It in drfficaU to 

nadoathow ba baa mad* th* phrase la bmi "alma 

flivao oatatdo tha hoaM." Hon ia a aanUnea which wa 

nuy d*fy any of oar leader* to decipher, "...all ioajpog* 

bar* »n and within tbemaelvea, lika tK« Alum, lib* tba 

wind prodac*d hy lightning, and lika tb* fin with all it» fori 

bumf aft."' Thin enrion* piac* of " natural philosophy " 

which Ur. J ha bare spontaneously ia«*nf • nan ealy ba pat 

on a per witbSenkaiVe idaaof the famaJecraoooooosiriflg 

without a mala". It ia too lata in tb* day to n— ait that 

wiod ia prodaeed by lifffctoinf, Tha trma trasnktios waaid 

hathia; "...lib* tba lightning into tha Akaaa, lika tba 

biaaxa iato Vayu, aad lika tha Bra into tba burnt .off ftsel, 

all d*»tPM hare m and within tba A Una," Tha idaa 

it that jntt a* tha lightning flash** for a moment across. 

tba Alrata, rimos; from it and disappearing within it, thaae 

(ianir «e alao originate from tb* Afcmxn, orertpread and 

dim it* para radiano* for an iaanitaaiioally abort apace 

of time, and than disappear witbia tbojr own caaer. A 

havoo ha* been made in tha twulatioa of this msKaifi- 

cieat mroii*. On page 147, Part II, wa bare thin trnly 

1 1 t*e a* prpmtcin in hukii--vi*htkja.<tjmkiil*>rt**-*'i*ih, whurh m 
lirtt InunWal ' with their mittda withdrawn f rati exieruaj .VjrflU.' 
a. ffi* lum helow ibo mmt, aipmaakn cvnw tat aa " liana* (heir 
mtro1« ii.'ci<|!«irw) hy the eatnrnal ubjeofi at tit* wortl," »'n nr 
nmtet-iuiii t.ioJ S aa ak rit «Bja««i will «cry eaailv ilbtw Ujh iwjpttiptt ; 
Int a usuwlalnrj EMi annly vxwrtaa a Kuto 4i<|an-ui*ii>jii "f iho 
•xmlcvt and wurni mixliram of J wIkwouL 

r I'art It, |i, *f, I. H. Ken Sontan twswcbu n|«>n iho wurd 
itkl^firu', •■'.|iUuuig f«*rn a* ■iiiliiaai. and f*l/t aa wurka ef 

anhtic MiilitT. The Mat wind darts maaa* alina, and aiine alna 
0vimi at a aarrinra Tocwi jann of it, taakan eulwlaa k from •Intoi, 
add Axutauia it to he aim* gircn uataitle the <-,■«• or earrillnal altar. 
In tk* tntnebuiun thia dknlnciioo la rntirttv \><t*. 

'< fan 1 1. ['. 370. Itfth Hbq tnrni batvaai. 

* fikukan anmJia ef llnj* v hcinit volLkuowu. Vhln Hrahna 
fetaua tthaehjra andar ill. 1. 1M, In hin Ehiiahya in II. I, V. !•« 
'MpUini that it eoareivea »b lanriRK the aotied ef thandk-r. 



aitowiihiag atatewoot. " Baoaaae the mind i* fa*teoad 
to Pnaaa — 1.«. tha mind heitt|c tha »obatr«too! of the Daily 
potsaad to by Pmaa ;— tha mind indicate* the human 
eon I." It !■ philosophy aritb a Tea|r p aju.w to m«k» tha 
mind th* MtMttaian of tha Daily. Sankara would bn*o 
-Stood agbaat to 6ad himself paraded atvder this s^aro, 
Tba raal rarakm woeld ba, " Baoaaaa tlte mind i* fattened 
to Prtnao, th* toind having a* inbatratam the Deilj-, for 
which tba word Pi ana ia applied in tba text, it ioijicataa 
tba barman aooi (Jiva)."* 



All thaae mistake* aneoi to be oW to a miieaadantaod. 
ingora non-tiDdentaamlitigof the test- A good many 
more owe their origin to a c*rel«w and ioaxaet na* of tha 
Rogliah LaBgnsge. Tbia now and than laoda Mr, Jba 
in apleettidlj lodierona attaraacaa aecb aa tbia cbtnc* bit. 
** By Pood i* nely eneant as aeeeaaory, an appnrtenaaoa ; 
aad tb*y (paopk who perform aaeriScea, who an said ia 
tbia Upaaiabad to baomaa, after their death, food (or tba 
Gotta) ' * an not literally awaJlowad op by the &da ; 
the f**t i« that they become the appmrtanaaeea of tba 



• Wa a»ay hen pat totfetW a few bhjit miataaea. It i« the) 
drat tiaaa we hear td a 'catw* of th* dice.' Thii apellinjr ore it rt alwet 
twantr timee. Ft. I. p. Set. The Guyairi deae not rontiw »r foer 
bet of low *j lieUe* each. If air. Jba )uul onlj taken the tiuuhle 
to eoaat te* ■jDaaJaa ef th* anatm whhrh aa a Utahman tie os*rnt 
aanly to kauw. be weahl h**e foand t*- It eetwiau aceonting to 
tb* Caantabadef lear feet of eb ajUahtee each. Thta I* a fouuifal 
idee hrtredwred for the pnrpeae of bri»(riuif the OayatH >da> 
ataaaaiiaaf the other ahlean th* UaaalahMl a»atH>iia havhiif a 
feeifoU eharaetar. KaeJlT «* oonaiat* of three feet of eight 
ajUahltr la y<an» Uwfca a fuerth foot le eatil to «Hst whirh 
coeld oca be proaaa uu * * , hot whirh hi to be meditated npuii ia 
uets of the higheat atatjea of Yiie*. Tlie Idea at tlie hwrth fa* ia 
meat prohaMj doe t-th* llrihad Araayaka, ia whwk U ia amid 
that it awbJ ■'* ha ahtained by any body. (V. 14. 4-G.J The 
ftataaaiRhita, <n tlie uthar head, aucnu to take a middhi gonna, 
It aar* that the < iay alri <-*■ be divhlal nth or into three tout of 
e%ht ayliaWea, or iato (our foci of m\ ayllttlilpa mrli, thn foruwr 
beina; employed in >f • and thn latter in }i«>. (Yajna- Vnibtiava- 
Khaada. (Ad. «- HI. 7.) Thwro la a miatakc en lite n>ry Bnt page. 
The iBbh of both the pntha, thai of IJifbt iiud that nf Katolui ie 
_^ ^ to he Braheta. The fact in thai tlie ppml of tlin latbir ia 
ChaadraJoka, and firabaialoka ii only tu thnev wltu |>ruo<<«l<*>v the 
path of Lhrht. HmanJa ia a aeuteneo mliU-h ie Ihfl nmw if 
neaeeoaa> " the •eieoe Baing, the baman mill, Iwini; ri-Jnc.il iiy 
Itpioranee t'« Identity with the mit~ etc." Thu* Sankara in nwilo 
to pronouni* the hbflMat atstc of hia own (>hihiei>phy tu be tine to 
rtOMraaee. All thia ooefoaion nealt* fmn tnuialatina; S'uri'm aa 
' naif .' (rart It. p. 347). Again, the aantnnwa beirinaiiiu; on line it 
of p. aW. (Part li)B)aha«rd. I)n |>.*8. (Part II), "rndint; in Hit 
StOfolakn, oataide the Artery " altuuM be "ending in thn Kuiyn- 
loka, not ontahlu th* A*>ht or sni reran." Another hail niietaiti' ia al 
p. ML line tO of Part U -. " the exit from ' might to \v atrnrt nut 
the idaa it that exit from thn condition nf the rorn it extreuiolj 
ditfieult : but sliU miiro iUKcuh. ia tha obtaininf; of a Bitm.rriiea 
witb procreating agent ■. 
1 " Thee* an mi winla. 



GO 
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(ioils, in the shape of women, cattle and the like." 
(P. ,*»0. Part II). The unsophisticated reader would no 
doubt at once imbibe the idea that venerable Dikshits 
unttergo on their death, the very undignified process of 
transformation into women for the dubious purpose of 
enjoyment by the Gods, that some of them are even un- 
ceremoniously turned into four-footed beasts of the. field 
for a like end, reduced apparently to the helpless 
btnre of the too much requisitioned but unfortunate Aja 
(gout), winch was the means of the dibsIiHg' migration to 
tbe happy realm of the Gods. This somewhat elaborate 
joke, forced thus unwittingly upon the unfortunate com- 
mentator, he would have made all haste to disavow. 
Even the placid sonl of a sannyasiit would have been 
tossed as by a thunderstorm at this unseasonable sarcasm 
aimed at the solemn process of 'spiritual ecdyxis ' of our 
cumbrous Jikshitx, being fathered upon himself thus 
clandestinely. The very innocent object of the commen- 
tator was only to show that it was not meant that Dikshils 
■were really eaten of the Code, but that they weie spoken 
of as food in that they conduced to the enjoyment of the 
go'is, jnst in the same sense as women, cattle etc.; which a 
man possesses are metaphorically called his food in 
ordinary usage. He proceeds in this quite harmless 
manner, when Mr. .rha would perforce clap this absurdity 
upon his unwilling shoulders. 

It would seem to any reflecting man that, the doctrine 
of Karma as enunciated by Hindu religions books was the 
very best antidote to the shallow fatalism common enough 
among the masses of e^ery country. And it is a striking 
feature indeed of Hindu society, which seems to gather 
within its capacious and elastic bosom all manner of opi- 
nions under the sun, and withal by snch queer juxtaposi- 
tions and mutual jost lings so to round them off as to make 
them vety accomodating indeed to each other, that in spite 
of the momentum gathering during ages of linn doctrine, 
the words readiest upon tiie Hindu's lips are " good or bad 
fortune," words expressive of that, bad species of fatalism 
which can lind no law or order in the universe. Curiously 
etiouyli, Mr, Jba in his thoughtless translation of a pass- 
age ' ' puts these two tendencies in the sharpest and most 
illogical contrast thus : " then by some stroke of good for- 
tune due to some of his past deeds, he (the person deai- 
rrfus of Jloksha) obtains a sympathetic pel sun. knowing 
the true Urahnian (as Guru)." It is si wonder how Mr. 
Jha unnecessarily brought in this glaring contradiction, 
especially as the original puts the disciples good deeds 
as the direct causa of his finding a tine Guru. Mr. Jha 
wonderfully again hits tlie nail right nn the head when 



i i Part II. u. '" c li " 1 ' ;l - 



he says, "In fact there is no difference of ttBW he- j 

t ween the reaching of true self and the leaching of ■ per- } 
fection"' 2 Precisely so, nothing can be finer: for both 
mean the same thing. Only he has put in ''the reiiehhuj- of I 
perfection" in place of "the falling off of the body" which "j 
is found in the original. Probably in Mr. Jha'.- opiuimi. I 
shnfffing off one's moitnl coils ivonlrt constitute. the height I 
of perfection. > 

Amid this complex mass of weltering confusion it would , 
be idle txi expect any uniformity or appropriateness in tht- 
rendering of technical termH or terms used in restricted 01 
peculiar senses. The word jt'rn' "• is rendevrd in one plnrp 
as the " living self,' and in another as "tbehuoian soul :" 
rhefaitit* * is variously "animate" and " intelligent.' 
srnti i sometimes appears as " scripture," nt other tinio 
as srnti itself. The word Pnrittlm is made (o figure .i~ 
' Man,' in a few places as j»t«'», and rarely as pii?vfl,ti il- 
self. There is no objection to the word 'prison' which is 
the usual one, though that too is somewhat inappropriate 
to denote the jitn in its pristine purity, as freed from the 
bondage of MAya, but it is strange that tbe translator tins 
pitched upon Man, which is the least expressive of the 
ideas and associations connected with jmri'tlm. No reason 
can be divined why ^the Sanskrit word which na* beer 
nscil by himself wifliant any explanation so many times, 
should thus be made to transform itself pioteus-like. As 

tbe passages stand, out eaunot^suspect that both /«f and 

mitu are meant to denote only one won*. The best thing 
to be done under such circumstances would have been to 
give the Sanskrit expression side by side with the render- 
ing. It is in this matter only that the most unreasoning 
parsimony as regards space has ' been allowed free plaj. 
Surely uone would have been the woi-se for ;i little clear- 
ness opined at the cost of four or live pages mm e added 
to a volume. When in the lirst two volumes this plan has 
been followed to a great extent, we cannot timlerslaiul 

i * Pari II. p. 177. liar I. 

lit Oner it is trauBlnlctl its tifr. 11 wnril » liieh usually is made 
to atjuul tur i*i-iiim. ITnv it li"t» I'crii rhniti,'ril. ;ttul tW ji»tj;!» I hen* 
IB hi-t'nth. 

1 1 The tvivrd emmti'iKi'si in irsolf lite ilnvr idem* id" iitif.|li&.4.|H-t- 
ei.nseioitsiirt.vi and lire. It I hits pmili- rc*eiiildcs Ihe rtfiiti'plfoti <*l 
nieitci'ii *iririiti1ie ntiiaimit, \i 1-iclt ivjrfn-ds cnuHcittiiPtic^ nun iuttdii- 
pencc at IteiuK pi-osciit. nt leasr in :t indiiiii'iirary mul pnlciiHnl 
form, oven tit the Uovesl ,*i'puii*eil belays. Thi* 1111'iiipm would 
also nay Unit the potential rsieteitce nt **urh faculties uiiisi lie 
iwoiniicit in the iititrputic world »l»o. 

is Tlw iiieciHirruity of ilie romlrriii'f win lie clearly fcvti by 
looking tn the etyiiwlnfry of the words, fruti is iltni which iiu 
Ivaeii heard ; wriptotre is that which I tie lieen trvilh-n. 
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erii thf taouMfciog »bo"M tin* bar* WtR dm w tiame 

liar wirtri fr.eJiMfl any tm*. «sn Iml psDwii-jiv Mn|DJilB- 
ted with trw Variant* will know, bears two totally di^inct 
M*-.;»k«tn«hi>, Whm n s* aaed in ti*» neuter awmler, it 
de***** the intpertuuil and vtii Atweo, while a* * ntajwo- 
i.j.i it alamU fm the fmtwofmtiiilald forma. Prajspa- 
ii. (he tUtnl pnwM of ibf Hindu Trinity, la ultjer to 
«o»rfc tlm di* ration dearly, it bed heel. «mI la esBpkrf 
A,,.,, i, ,,*. Hip erode tut, tot- «be ton***-, and J»ftf*«« for 
Itw latier The wb«!r diatiwrt.0* t» completely tost ie 
t'h-te tare TOJawvc* and wtlbtml. the aid of the ongieaJ it 
wt-dM it* ft nuttt#r iif £i*ea*.a;ork what Ji"r«ln»*, which » 
tin word u**4 (hnugkvnt, i* m**Bt tu represent in Mch 

'rhcw^iful IHiratsrift i* i-eamjiaUy rich om the aetat-sj 
tjiirfiirj of 'he artral ii ad de vacate* plane*, awl i» ita re- 
coi.iiu* ntwnwJntsin il may wail ti« with the epoch 
mai kinf UNair*. of t ,m»» «» bieaarlf i and Mr, t,«*dbe*t*r, 
«1i-' *eeme to be the ((teat aotbonty a* this sebject. bias 
snti It) noi-Kmtuvoi. even Udwu> Bat it eoaU not 
ttwv* 'vert t burnetii far a momsct that a ma.ciku peltiag 
..! iliv rrs.ki- *itfa i(uaan.*rftdit* Utw would eooi-ihate 
in the rleerneea of bio oimprebetMiion. A fcnat of rtranfp 

I IV* iptfrht «■ «*U meatnn lam mm polar >m ntikrb lUanr w 
-.<■ ■ (tew'-* ■ Tio word i"«»J<i/,t« (I. If.) wfctra the eyaa of ttw 
Pa-mi-a rn the «n> W said re ra a aiM a , Is tiwsaaMed ay Mr. Aa ee 
"ji .- ,et l«*«a" awl br«" rth* iaeatel tsAUaafasaa «t taa 
»uv„i,i., i.j SiultMHj wtui'h tiaaUAn rwit.-.h imm m 
lii. « i. » Attui»*l il n Ibr ,*b*r fad liwi Abm aadiaJH 
-/raj.i«T» msii* ft Ih* nawa nf in. rhk* krtw. Tk* Sat* ttoaMa 
m{w? tl.i CwmWrwl vertatlm (MkaaavairdbaasW IV. 7) u« ••*• 
•Iruiljt i»k'-» th«- k4U <o fan (fitted htp^Brnt to r«f«r Wlko wtaebw}, 
y •> Uoltr i i-t. tbc utWr Isbd tiauifeM* ••nitoribi w tb* Hh 
I-.ii - jbO ili<»k> itul fcijowi* m protuhtj tatflaal)} lac nkat*ef 
►, ,.,, ■»«'«< wliirt «»» r«^t««toji in rtanlnra'r-ifna). H»»V-»r» «*1 

h'i..hi.t-h1i1«- )«iiimu» »iio« iiiai mi P awpaw w ahum bj iiit* «■■• 

|utri>< -ii f> .1 ' h<' t*»rii»t!»'t rjflw atit 4ir«Mlr coM|pi«d «o t i» tap. 

„ l .,1 ,,..h . la) »•>>■ I" iIm- liHuk. I'ruhtlilv S»i,l»rt iimk Ki* ei 

|tl*uutio» ff«*i l)M>Sut> HKinliitt. Thia |*«kKe in tha HasWttt iim 
nf it* li.1i ir.<maM Bhrn .1 I'unnm <!«< not «paB » text in the 
■ in-iiii-; \ ..»>d cumaitk id ilii- luimr |>rwm» sill Vje fevnil ■■ ti* 
m^irU ' /..■'* ■ >.*•.& fw«, ;■.*«'-< j*..f.*,«. " 1 hi* i« t tw* tutrtHMi place 
ill' Vr»hi,j* ^'f Mirtnif ih ih<- ^ajs.hfti**M loAntra* uf ibr Rift S~*dm. 
i„ l>.. Mm..t'.i:. llralinu>i(ut>«Hi>liii>l IliU m affJita la %hr HA««taj«- 
u| ■!.,. or (Jai-i- of flip ili*HrliHBMt uf r*w miui »n< w> far tit* am- 
(i-i.. .• ha« iniprtirtnl iia untm (('utTot^tj' ihi> nnp vlnkn n foattd 
hi 1 1f l.\iHi'pirt(a ami u <]n<»itxJ « * from il ia Ibr ruiamatic Bajtt 
Vi^.i Iklt-i-l.i.i iM'ritiiMl In imr ki Huikaia. Tail. Waudiya cau 
'■ ..i.*^l Ip- -hi.1 ;*i he * fflirv|>tii^v«r i.r Uit~ Mnutbtth hrahthaaM I pant, 
-hhit aii'i 'tip nmnip* tfiion i> ii nfrec Itila n<i>i ilwlf pimI ibia 
,hi' .i otn> •«■».• u«*tn»t aui-h » Dii^vy). Jnthr Puranu, lU- HrihaB. 
,i..i ..lnu fur milniin?, it har Ijiiane iaett a iu<ia«iiittl*«c turmala 
(1*.| ii |iruruH-> ih« astr wwp diehopt plmrr <rf Viahnu pa a ppward 
r<n man litis » («'» rtlaid. f,'na tbrrt'tir a _TT-wti-r |,nof than ttiiu 
il H.i- <i .' ii ••! ■>•* inlvllprt ultiniKU-ti abdiji *• inu. iuhui**!^ 

#^.li L lt1l.!M.lll^l.l " 
I.. 



aad frarful timumtaU itatr bin in l4»e fact «h«re W 
»t>oM ftladt J hav« met tbr old familiar Bhutar, Mr. Jha 
taigttt arail hava p i aa um ad ibal a fa* benighted tttdifi* 
daala migbt b* ntajiBg. who had not nrapJit the laateat 
"^dtwi- of tbfjoaoph*. 

it in a trnitleaa qoaat to aeateh after eteajkau of iacijfn- 
*ge ia thin work. cspeciaBj nncc aT** a parami with m 
(rood and bit cotnenaod of Engiiab would find ktnaajf 
alt^akhat noa-picaaad trj Saakara* aimoal alacbraie atfta. 
Th* only frail of tirf at-daaveer w«Jd ha tb* pkfc»Bj|j ap 
of anoh aoavrd words aa trora*iyaiiU|h copied probably 
ffota Coaaridajw who aatt be ipwam the eradft of haviag 
attemptad. happitr in Tain, to aorich tba lmspna^a with 
aach segain); and raiaahapefi word*, awl aocb ralgariana 
*» Sttff mm' t 

Mr. JW* attatnpta at actaatiSe •apraaaion at* not aa 
happy at em ba wished. Ttwa ia tha ant lime wj> hear 
of th« ura-Ie of a woman ;P»rt II p. 150). Ttre fatal 
ohjatHktn to thia word it that it ia a poreijr botaokal tare 
aed (aa aarrer be applied to tha animal kingdom, and eon 
in botaoj it Km beau eo marh objected to a* dUpaiaing 
tba canatic relatiooabipa of the ornaii ao uanted, that it ia 
now quietly dropping oat of aaa. Tha word for which 
Mr. Jha mistook thia, ia nrubebfr orawi. But here a jjaia 
the idea eenvared hr mania ia the original can ne'er he 
nnraaaad by oi-h«, for the Terr urn pie raaeoa thai the 
Hiodna bad no idea of the latter. Their theory was thia, 
that oorraapoadina to tbe aeminal flnid in man, ia the 
oatameaial tow which they aoppoaed to be tha reproduc- 
tive etaowst in the wofaan ; and by tha oombinatioa of 
Uata ua ia a and the blood (for «mitn mease notbing elae 
fehao blood), a babble4ik« thiog called oatdhada k formed, 
which develops jrradaally into the child. '* If the 
traaalator had oaly proceeded straight on bj his mother- 
wit instead of hankering after learned Mpres>ioiui, he 
woo Id have saved himself from thia aVrordity 

A smell matter which would hare aired tb* reader a 
good deal of wearisome aearch might hare been attended 
to. With the modern facilities, it wonld hare been a very 
easy matin- to Mpply the t-efeiaocea to qoototiona from 
thafiroti, as hasbeaa doae in the translation of the Sri 
Kaatha Bbaahya appeal iag in oar journal. Col. Jacob's 
Concordance at one's elbow wonld hare been aafficienL 



> T l%rt II. pit, *W niwl 31J. TliiB ia a nor*! uap of n.i.r™, » The 
litinK arif waw-d m .»(.«-. tht> hawk." The won! uient ia pro- 
^bsMj up.atui-. O,, (j. B7 (Part I) l.v > aaiali uiaprint, " lita VAgi. 
raaaf taadaaa" h«« lamaw alpvatad . into "the U&iitiut of tha 

I a tipi' fiFT aii acrpiaut KankaraBaada'a mmanotarv ae the 
fiafhtwpDnijihfcd, whir!, arid t)i« aoMHinca in tin Pnrasu. hr in. 
nance the Yayu.Pniwan and the Hata SajaMta, ara all pviriautlr 
lakan fruat H u an rt a. Ilia rariicat of oar aanttra) anllinra whose 
work* are new aslant. 
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Bat we ■]« very glad to find at least one decided im- 
provement in these volumes over the former ones. When- 
ever (sentences are found repairing explanation Mr. Jha. 
fans been at pains to make them really intelligible, gene- 
rally by incorporating An&ndigiri's words in bis transla- 
tion. Even tbeu it might be wished that he had been 
more liberal. ' * 

We have been at such considerable pains to i-eview tbe 

work thoroughly, only in the hope that in a second edition 

which must sooner or later appear, these errors m'ay be 

corrected and tbe omissions supplied, and that the book 

may then take its place as a standard translation of San- 

kara. Kor tbotigb there are numerous versions of the 

Upanisbads, Mr, Sesbacharri's series is the only one that 

gives Sankara'a commentaries in entirety and as such it is 

to be hoped that Mr, Seshacbarriar will spare no pains to 

snake it the enduring and permanent publication which 

his enlightened liberality so woll deserves. It is quite 

true that Mr. Jhft was at the very great disadvantage of 

being nearly a thousand miles off the place of printing 

and that many a mistake would not have occurred if it 

were otherwise. This must be borne in mind in reading 

this review. It is not in any spirit of paltry fault-finding 

that the volumes are criticised in what would look a very 

severe strain ; and if this leads or.ly to tbe firihadaranyaka 

being turned bS with workmanlike finish, the reviewer 

would feel amply -repaid. 

31. Nahavasaswahi Aiyar. 



THE VISION 1 OF SIB LAUNFAL 
PART FIRST. 



This is a poetical piece by James Russell Lowell 
a celebrated American poet. It is a moral piece 
intended to convey the principle that alms without 
sympathy is not acceptable and • tbe gift without the 
giver is bare'. The Holy supper is kept in -wbatso 
we share with another's need, not what we give 
but what we share.. This is illustrated by a vision 
which Sir Launfal saw in his sleep. 



i' 1 The cimnoentaiy on V. lo. 2 ends with this sentence, more 
cnigmaf-tieul thtm a silivlline verse ; "Tint* has been explained 'Am 
jjatli of tbe KtnU, ending in the Satyalokiv-as aaye the mantra 
' between the Ynlttv and the mother etc' " Augndagiri's Incid ex. 
plun;ui<m iniiflit priptitaLly have been insetted here.* He Bftys, llio 
hilh^v i* rhr dc\-ii!ok;i. the mother ia the rai'th, aud between these 
twn ih 0t<- urii\ l .Trfi * + i.n i|iri-ini: the jjuth nf knowledge and [he path 
•if Kurnia. ;t*'i.l I tn'*»> ]< 1 1 H*. ;ir<; Imr out si tie the ntnin or imivnriL , l 



Sir Launfal is determined to go in search of the 
Holy grail which was the cop oat of which Jesus 
partook of the lest supper with his disciples. Before 
his departure however he lies down on the rushes in 
the pious belief thut he may be blessed with a vision. 
He accordingly in his sleep sees a vision which con- 
tains the moral principle. 

He dreams that tbere is a cnstle in the north coun- 
try which is closed against the poor and is a gloomy 
place even in the pleasantest summer. Sir Launfal 
dreams that he issues out of the castle with his mail 
as a maiden knight to seek foT the Holy grail. He 
sees a leper in a wretched state of body and tosses to 
him a piece of gold in scorn The leper however does 
not accept the charity observing that charity without 
love is worthless gold. 

The hero continues the dream and finds himself: re- 
turning to his castle from his search after tbe holy 
grail. He lost, his castle ' for another ht*ir in his 
earldom sat.' An old, bent mnn, worn out ami frail 
he came back from seeking tbe Holy grail. 

Now again his eyes meet the same leper and he be- 
holds in him an image- of Him who died on the tree 
and in his name gives charity to him: He gave him 
a moiety of a single crust and broke tbe ice on tbe 
streamlet's brink. Yet the leper was fed with fine 
wheaten bread and he "drank red wine. Then the 
beggar was no longer a leper but stood before him 
glorified and explains the principle of giving alms 
effectively. He says 'This cap which thou didst fill 
at the streamlet for me bnt now' is the Holy grail. 
This crust is my body broken for thee ; This water 
is Hi's Blood that died on the tree. 

Sir Launfttl awoke from his sleep. He then says 
' The groil in my castle here is fonnd' and gives up 
the idea of travelling in search of it. The castle 
thenceforth welcomes every wanderer and uo longer 
scowl tbe turrets tall. 

We shall translate each stanza in Tamil poetry as 
far as we can. We shall reserve the preludes to tbe 
first and second parts to the end. 

1. 
'My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail. 
Kn'r tomorrow 1 go over land n.ud sea 
In search of the holy gintl; 
Shall never a bed for me be *jtr.>:nl 
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Nor shall a pillow be under my 

Till 1 hegin »y »«« to keep i * 

Here on the rnibos will J sleep, 

And petelMnee there DMT cone a rittioti im 

Bre d«v create the world anew, 

Slowly Sir L*nnfa1'* eye* grew dim. 

ttl amber Ml like * cfewd on him. 

Atid iota ku tool the vmkmi flew. 

1. ££4*<nun>i»a«<-<7*4*a# pW#0s,frvi JM)« **Ar 

9* 

QijkJlQ*-'*- »*mmf0Qfj>pu. Qutitmtci, tfittttfia 

'Op. 

"J, vm&J*-m jtMmttv #j»rfj£ «.aj -#£*»» *a- 

II. 

Tins crow* flapped in two* and three*, 
In the pt-rnl drowned ib« cuttle op to their 

knee*. 
The little l»ird» saug ae if it were 
The one tiny of trammer in nil the year, 
A ltd the very leaves seemed to nng on the tree*. 
The untitle alone in the landscape Uy 
Likt> an out punt of winter dull nod gray ; 
It wh« the proudest hnll in the north country, 
And imv«r it* gate* might opened be, 
*viVt- to lord or lady of high degree ; 
Summer lw»sipij;ed it on every side, 
Bat lIio nhurliiih stone her ansaulU de-tied : 
She could not scale the chilly wall. 
Though round it fnr league); her pavilions tail 
Stretched reft and right 
Ureea and broad was every tent 
Over the hills and out of night ; 
And out of each a murmur went 
Till the breew fell off at night. 



5. f<3d*rfj_t>mp40'J*Li*;f4ir*mrulUm<i~'2Lf*z 

<t. </*«w>i*r#W 1&F9** <3e»9«" » ( * 1 jta>arff*r 

aiea 

I a. ijrt»i* ■■#•§). 

7. a»0«ra*r>« m*Sm*tmn- Q*%rQiur la-MgjiQm- 

^»«Me)«i a«*>i- .aiJL «m_ Q+J j0aS'-J0 

I. w*mp umtmtitj*Bit ui~.i*0Q uptii^tSi^ 
»wmm tt%»mmQ0rjfni u*Mm*0i* a«-fiji9^a)« 

HI. 

The draw bridge dropped with a seerly clang, 
And through the dark aich a charter sprang, 
Hearing Sir Laaufnl, the maiden knight, 
In his gilded mail that (Used so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Thoae *hafts the fierce snn hud shot over it* wall 
In bis seige of three hundred summers long 
And binding them all in one bluinv sheaf, 
dad cast them forth : so, young and strong, 
And lightsome na a locoa leaf. 
Sir Itannfal flushed forth in bis uoHcarred mail, 
To tetk in all olimes for the holy grail. 

*0 

?aC««(j g^u eStfifmtu'nmnji mm^ti 

j* £<*#(-» Ou>#rf*«irrfjti ^ilb^Qui^ <*#«*»**. 
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euce roust be familiar to all. They have often been dwelt 
npuu, bnt the force of them can never be too deeply felt, 
"Shall we, then, pause here in oni- contemplation over- 
whelmed by a contradiction which we cannot solve ?' 
r • • * * • No. * * * * It is because it is 
a high life, not because it is a false life that these contra- 
dictions are known and experienced, it is the higher, 
seeking to burst the bonds of the lower. By all this strug- 
gle, by all thin mystery, this life proclaims it« greatness 
and its dignity." 

23. The enigma of evil thus 6nds its solution in trans- 
cendentalism ; and the sovereign remedy for all ill is the 
knowledge of self. If in the evolutionary design of nature, 
in other words, progress, a beneficient plan is seen, then 
progress denotes good, and retrogression evil. Progress 
and retrogression • not in the short span of a life, but in 
lives past/and lives to come. What is good add what is 
bad cannot therefore be determined by individual procli- 
vity — as what is agreeable to one is not so to another ; 
■what is disagreeable to one is Dot so to another ; what is 
agreeable in one place disagrees in another; and what is 
good in health is bad in illness — nor from the view of a 
mundane existence meiely. As general happiness is the 
standard of morality, the ultimate happiness is the stand- 
aid of good, Annie Besant (Anna Bhai) says ; " that 
"which promotes the general happinesB is right; that which 
lessens or undermines the general happiness is wrong." 
So are good and evil to be considered together. 

24. Hope iu a better life promotes virtue, faith in an 
all-caring Providence affords ihe greatest solace to the 
sick heart, and charity (comprehending unselfishness and 
philanthropy) adds to the earn of human happiness here 
and hereafter. Self-sacrifice for a noble cause might re- 
sult even in self-destruction — the greatest evil that, from 
a worldly point of view, can befal one — but eternal happi- 
ness wilt have been secured by the person hereafter, as 
happiness for those he secured here for whom he stood 
a victim i.i a force which perpetuates. 

25- The Buddhist view of Bvil is very radical. Birth 
or descent of spirit into matter is the root of nil evil. 
If there was no birth, there could be no death. And 
what causes birth? Tamka=SailB : (TitV/i«u)=desire — 
attachment. When this shall cease, re-birth shall cease, 
and this is the mental frame the cultivation of which 
Buddhism prescribes. The Buddhi-t view is no other 
than the Aryan view. W^ftA-cSir- - ^ ii i a what we 
have said ; and **?'6i&'<3S^is but the ever-oxistent verity 
of matter, dissociation from which is enlightenment or 
-Buddhabood, Ignorance is a product of mritter inhering 
in its nature ; matter itself, as certain Vedantists assert, — 
Ignorance meaning absence of Intelligence. Matter has 
before been said to have the 3 ijualit.ies nf Safrti, Bnjttn 



and Tama*, which were latent energies in the primordial 
MulapTtikriti, or Tamos, In the cosmogenesis of the 
Hindus, primeval darkness was, in the beginning of tt 
creation ; and to show how matter, darkness and ignorance 
are convertible terms, or how related or how one proceeded 
from another, three authorities are quoted here, (Eti- 
patsani, the scientific " inertia '' of matter may here be 
kept in view). 

I. Vishnu Pnrdno,' Booh 1. Ch. V . SI. o, 

(a) S*co0, j5ue?83 « tsDn^ciEf.ftJ r«? i «r»*^friB-"y 

From the Great Soul, appeared the fivefold Ignorance, 
viz; (1) obscurity, (2) illusion, (3) extreme illusion, 
(4) gloom, (5) darkness. Or: — 

(1") Tamos (Ssfcj). (2) MAhd (-St^;), (:}) Maha iW.JJi.t 
(&>& ar-*»g), (4) Tamim-a (tTtta^t), and (">) AmlJm- 
tamisra (wg'uT'&j^fji). ami these are the five Vipaii/nijnit 
(&A6£dSj-8) t or the errors of understanding impeding 
soul's liberation. 

II. The SAul.-Jujn ; — In the language of Sii ■ Patassira- 
bha'tUr. (1), (2) and (5). 

(I) t&p-rB^&t (Dth-.wkl-atmaliiMi). Mistak- 
ing the body for the Bpirit. 

(■.') TT*o$ sr» tF\a* (Bvndhavi'Matn), Attachment, hi 
objects, such as wife, child-en &»„ the idea of possession. 

(3) DSkafc-aSug (i'lfhai/^chapaht). Temptation for 
enjoyments of sense-objects. 

[*) Kridha ([5*^)*=swmth ; and (5) V^p-iHf (Abhi- 
iiiiffii) a= fear of death or other Joss and consequent wish 
to protc.t oneself against them. 

III. I'tittwjiiln philosophy (or i'ngti): — 
The h've $**"* (Klesa) - afflictions, aie: — 

(!) «J>TT*g (Ai-iilya) - ignornv.ee; ('•!) &3>W (Ma.mi- 

nt) -as notion of property or possession; f 3 ) *#^S(.U- 

mitn) ----- the "I-am-ness"; (+) VK (Rrlga)---\ove or 

attachment ; (S) T3jj6 (Ihwlut) — hatred. The Buddhists 
are thus not alone in attributing all evil to the circum- 
stance uf birth ; for the Aryans (Hindus) knew it Igok "sjo. 

26. Now the Zeud-A vesta (Sftask '-. StwtUigGva*tl.a) 
account, of the evil and the gord are, that they are rh« 
necessity two siden of a picture ; the bright and dark 
phases (something like the view of the Manicheans) ; 
the two opposite poles of the cosmic energy ; the counter- 
parts of nature's mnnifestfition : the positive and negRfivei 
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tbe *^mt*fcJiiiBg Olid CB*t*r,i#lK.i»i( t*rnjeii-i*«; 
to* Abara-Hasda ud the Ahriman. tkilli tJsv* bwdwi* 
discrete whsecuunogoey bt-jfiii* t»forti "Licit thtjr were 
asleep ia tbe botoro of elefnit/, caiitiJ the .W«»-~.<£'«<w. 
Seut-k., aia^aflfl'j»-ai-ur'j)ic, o »!**[> in the ctu»t-le»»j. This 
Pr *i«b aneoant u almost tbt same a* th% Vedlc Matter 
tod spirit are the two cu-e*»t, oo-esinltnt and c- jtdinele 
categories, the union between whkb i» the can»e uf in- 
ouonnttKitt (.Sntasare) mad their separatum, emancipation, 
Matter and spirit are again the female and male principles. 
(^aity-'rf«raini takes iU births fnn Una).* 

27. A itnctlj philuaophjeeJ disquisition Btut be 
weerTing and > coherent disoowree soaotoDOM. Hence 
oar treatment of (be evil question to a varied manner ead 
by p»f»pmpr*i each in ibwtlf * single thought. To ifoid 
monotony would not *r«tt * story b« an MjrrtMUl 
relief ? Such ft oM,-if it is • iLoi Jr at all-is llw following, 
by Caleb H. ffwb of America — 

*" An the Divine l*)v*. which cornea to the physical 
man in tbe warmth, ud tbe divine wisdom, id tbe light, 
of the naiibauRjf. ittil mijt* directly and fall/ opon tee. my 
•ou! was expended ntd illumed by tbe *piritani warmth 
•nd ii<ht the* accompany tone* rays. I breathed freely 
thesr intonation*, tilt a cunecjoatnee* of my intimat* rela- 
tionship i» the forma uf be&cty around, and to tbe great 
anioiatia"; xunl of natoir, took »nch possession of ay mind 
that for e time I forgot nil els*. My whole utan Unified 
with i lie enthn-iMin which seemed to inspire the birds, 
end f said to my«lf, it ia good to be here,— thit in the 
" Divine Temple, not nude with bead* :" thit is tbe (rate 



* The following ijnotatieau conftn».ttw ebnvv »lew : 
Bk I. Ch. ". Rloka St. (V~ai.no Parana). 

PI. ; 32. TV .-. ./ pti.rifU ■■ 

Er«elfr*ty*o^g*f^&e^ r 3g i w'"fc->«e-%1e'-qr**\<S I 

SI. : M. ri;r f 7 r»l- .^ ^;.«J»f.r,B : — 

|seiga)» *>*-&■£> sjX^^ujdSwftj^ v 

bM- : S7. ?*<• Afrmit ./ fwi(w» :— 
fiJ^a»BOiI|a*'^ ^*T^tr»n4^#nrs I 
■tX«g«}**«triC JtB^Xi-TJ^ *»| H 

R|, : ate. Tfar j|'|»*#^i* (f/ ff>*|ljpaKl.i*rr r ■; 

61 : 13. Halfmnlr *•»( 4wlf-frmt*ir (u-i'wi')Jr r— 



(if lmaweo. 'C>juip»:«! ihu> with tiie (.1 ) <i. rli radi *wryi of 
tbt; Veda.*, f;Jy the 'iiyutri &f fame (•'!; the muhIitm. 
** «Wfc»j*»r-r" 1 i»»^«^»«i." A^ (4) the *» SWftw™* 
fAe/omdW^f-K/'/y.,, of the UrMtniahada, t«d (.'i) ^gos.'ijW 
*^rD^*r?»A^'S*_5?*tr'<sf>ni Aj-.J "Any one *ie»ii»jr 
"•j^h a *'.cn* ceoTiat fail to ae« tht(«igh the illusion raited 
dcelh, and disco rer that an eternal life of lore, wi^oVrx 
and (foodbeas perradea and animates all thing*.. 

" Then nry tbnoa;hta raTerted to tbe gnat city beyond 
the soatb-westeri) horieon. The selfisbnent and nameles* 
wrona; which so greatly preTsD, swaying indt'Wdnala and 
society, ptodncing great crops of Bjstery, time to my 
reeolfacrion, and with H the fact that the ssune anbappy 
Dooditgon niated, differing noly in degree, in ail boinsji 
society, not exoepting the beantifal ronntj-y arenDd me. 
A pang of wonnded baman sympafby and congesJiog aspi- 
ratiou shot through my being. A «Wrk dond passed oret 
my apiritoal horison. A oonfosed aenae of great iniperfec- 
Uan and evil in-h&manity, like a nightmare dicasa, 
oppteased mc, and my aonl c.ied ont to tbe parent »onl, 
divine love and wisdom! art thon indeed infinite? 
Why, then, while filling all else to overflowing, with 
perfeotion and beauty, bust thon left mankind thna 
imperfect!' Why, while all around is fisgrant wilh lore 
and sweetness, while the apple-tree* fill tbe nir with the 
perfame of their nloneoma, does unman nstar* 'iAw 
prodnee sach bitter trait* * Was thy porfecting «kill so 
axhaasird in prod act og these that u«a mast he left 
dettasttt f Are all oar aspiration* doomed to dtsappniat- 
meat? Are our capacities w see and appreciate then 
perfaettooa '*>!$ lo make oe store snsetptibte to p^iu ia 
discovering oar own lack of tnem f v, %i thy goodness is 
•naally embodied in hnaantty oh! rive m* the light to 
we it as plainly !" 

An optimialio answer to this above appeal bearing ont 
the borden of this papers' aay that evil ia simply in t ela- 
tion, nod as sflch does not coantexmrgne the beneticicnt 
plan of the nuiwjree and, the final residne of nll-go^inEse 
in girea in the following allegory : — 

** A moment more and the cloud passed away. The 
light of truth beamed more bruhtly than ever, and the 
■piritaai principles or laws of nature opened more dearly 
to my view. They spake in a Brand thorns »f .voice* from 
the appte-trem, saying, " Listen, and we nUI expoaud to 
yon a chapter from tbe book of life, — the correspond snee 
of oar order of development with that of humanity." 

" 1 liateDed and thna Uey spake : "years ago each of 
the trees yon now behold was a small seed or germ. In 
the vomb of mother earth, nourished by ber life-blood, we 
weie enabled to develops organism a that coald untold uur 
own individualities of life. At hist we were ranall and 
feeble. Bot we saooaeded ia seeding forth onr rttot.t and 
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branches into the soil and air, and grasping our Deeded 
nourishment. For many years we bad -do fragrance to 
offer you. We were of necessity Belfish;, — absorbed in 
the effort tg develope and strengthen the instruments 
which were to unfold the natures within us.' To-day at 
trees fse are so far peifected, that, as the inspiring and 
expanding bieath of spring reaches ub, we f«n bloom for 
a brief time with the flowering promise of the fragrant 
fruit which is to be the ultimate of our life activities. 
But the blosorDf that so delight yonr senses are not that 
fruit, — only a prophecy which the spiing-time inspira- 
tions enable us to make of tbe work that the summer, if 
favorable, will enable us to produce, A few days hence 
we must cast these off, and in their places you will 
find only hard, sour, bitter fruit, im-congenial to the 
iaste and injurious to health. The fruit, like the tree, 
must for a long time be entirely selfish, — must repel 
other life, and give all its energies to the task of matur- 
ing its own. And wc the trees, muBt give it all our 
assist an ce in its work. Nor can but a small proportion 
of these blossoms redeem the apparent promise of _ fruit. 
Many of th.B apples, defectively organised, with -in- 
sufficient vitality to complete their organisms, must drop 
and yield up their life. Such ones in their falls will often 
strike and carry down or injure better fruit which is 
badly situated with reference to it. If overcrowded with 
fruit, we can cany hut part of it to maturity and each 
must take much of the needed substance away from the 
others. If in improper soil, neglected, badly cultivated 
or planted too thickly we cannot afford nourishment 
sufficient to develop any of it properly, hut must leave it 
all ksnrly and defective. 

"The short-sigl.ted observer, judging by the sensation 
and effects they produce when unwisely brought into 
contact with his vital organism, may adjudge them evil 
and declare false the prophesy we make to-day ; but the 
instructed intelligence which has learned to look through 
the summer before n.s and read the law of our nature's 
unfolding, will seo that when the fruit has accomplished 
the work of self-development it will cease to repel with its 
neifinh bitterness, and will ripen into a fragrant, kindly, 
-wealth, health-giving flavour, far superior to what the 
Hosgoms prophetically yeild to-day. TbB lav,- of self- 
preservation an! development then fulfilled in it, tbe 
higher law of wlf-abnegation predicted by the blossoms, 
will be completely unfolded in the frnit : which will 
bestow only pleasure to your senses and health to yonr 
body, freely yeilding npitp life to any who may need 
it, — even bestowing fragrance on thoRe who trnmpla it. 

What do we learn from this leaf in the. grand Book 
"of Nature ? 

(l*j The grtidiml unfoldment of the human rare. 
(2) The present n promise of the future. 



(3) Self-abnegation, the fruit of life- 

(4) PhiUuthropy the final object. 

(5) Apparent 6e)f-dow a preparation for the fioal 
fulfilment of Universal charily. 

(6) A beneficient plan throughout, witli apparent da: k 
(like the bitterness of the unripe fruit) spots here and 
there, which are but parts of the beneficient design than 
anything else. 

(7 J The final triumph in spite of casual catastrophes'. 

In Week's words: — "Thank God and nature! the 
period of ripening will come to our race ! Human nature 
bears not permanent fruits of bitterness any more than 
do these trees. Selfishness is first in the order of unfold- 
ing ; fiaternal love, self-sacrificing, self-forgetting, will be 
the fragrance of the -ripened soul. Humanity too hits its 
spiing-time of prophesy, when the unfolding love blossoma 
out in a transient supremacy of fragrant aspirations, 
then castB off its flowers that it may pursue the woik of 
developing the self-hood, of maturing the fruit." 



Alkonbavilli G. 



(To be cvntivued.) 
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(Continued from~y aye 46). 
Is it possible to assign a lower limit to it? We are 
certainly not altogether without the means of doing 
so. The Tamil saored books were collected and 
arranged into eleven groups about the middle of the 
eleventh centnry A.D., and the Tamil Vyasa who 
compiled the Drayida vedas was Nsmbi A'ndar Nambi, 
a Eviibrr.aji prieBt of TirunarHiyur, in the Tanjore 
district, Mr. Sundaram Pillfii, in his pamphlet, Some 
Milestones in the History «>/ Tamil Literature,* Kiain- 
tained that Nambi Andar Nambi was a contemporary 
of Raja-raja Ko Parakepari Varmau. of the Tanjora 
inscriptions, and that he had written his AntmU 
before the close of the tenth eentuiT. Tin's opinion, 
wns disputed by Mr. Venkayya, in his article on 
'The age of Rujaraja Chola Deva,' and the dispute 
turned into nn open discussiont between them ss to 
the diite'nf Namhi Andar Nfimbi. Mr. Venknyyiv's 
case may be stated in the words of Mr. SnmbiHiui 
Pillai thns ; " In the collection of sacred hymn ft com- 
piled l>y Nambi Andar Nambi, there is one celebra- 
ting the temple of (Tnngaikonda Chohipiimin, whi.-h 
Mr. Venknvva thinks: cruinot have bei?n constructed 
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Jtwfrier ikes fa the days of RijMt dr» Chuda {th*. at* 
and •ftCQeaaoraf *S*j*r»j»i, »*l«i m the carltwil Cma 
king ba»n t<» t^n^.-fipliv ** l.»4 ii=-jr born*- the titVn of 
GaHgaifcondort.** Mr. Nu*.da**m Piiiai «fn>!*-r«d«l 
that there mi'ln have been another Isanjraikondti, 
Cholaparain in Sail earlier day*, and sttbwsonoutH 
*pp»a««d to a tradition to the effect that the K«,j«s- 
wan shrine at Tanjor* w*a bnilt after the raod*! of 
the cm* at Gaag*ikond* Cbolaporam. it w^nte to me 
that he omitted 6e* note the poatibility thatlhe tempi* 
at Ttiijiw* might hare li*«n conatrocted on a similar 
plan. h«t that the pkot might hare borne a diflewrnt 
Miwst that »*rly period, and ibat the tradition, te 
wake the thing clearer, might have borrow* d th* 
wm* later o«. .Mr. Venkayya Mi parted hui slate- 
m«t by fact* and figwi's, arid sarceaef oily proved 
thut t her*-«ould nvit have Wen any other Gangaikon- 
dachoin, lA-f„re HaModia L'htJa, trboae vast cosqitesta 
Wt? recorded in th* KutiityallH faraui, th** Vikk:irxmm~ 
rWavu/ii, and ??*>■ rfMi»/'uT)^w^ol<inui>i. But this 
<ft«r-n«iuon limfs not tiicib affect the Hate inert amdi 
in the opening lines of t-Mw paragraph, that Xambi 
Andar Numbi compiled the Pravida Vedaa »b ut the 
middi* of the eh-veuth wntury A \). The disputant* 
tlu- nisei vw did nut diff-.'r much as to t br, Jute of Xambi 
Atidw Xambi- Ami they c*m\A n^t tiow>, for we moat 
ltfccrilie Mi Si-kkilsir the .iiithor of tl.e fVnVi -'VtiJwri 
and a cqntumporaty of Kutnttnnpt Claoln. I.. the 
early years oft lie ratter part of the eleventh cenruiy; 
and Sidckil ir, we know, wrm a hueceanji* «; Xnmbi 
An'W Xambi iu the religions field. 

Now. the eleventh group of K'mnbi't co»iptJ-«tion* 
iocStidrt, aoKing «Wr«, the 7VrawurWt<trrf^>}<<i<faT, 
a pm«in br Nakktmr, snd oee of the Ten Tamil Idvl*. 
The T«n Tamil Idjrlt arw known eollectnt-Jy *« 
f'ttttui'i'iHit, «ud ihey iinvf> Wen cDiiHnent-d un by 
Kavv'ain.irkkinitar If N»«,-hiii«i-kkiniT*r, thfcrt-forp, 
hod liv«d after Xambi Aiidar Naubt of th«* tl-vtutb 
cwiitury, U* mu*t haw* nit'.-d the tntere»tiji^ laet of 
tbt? ri?Ti>Mi<n?<«Vi«/i;i'id*r* lifcximing a. aactrd nook. 
I* : s r,<it h atfe |*»itia>ii to take np that .Nacchioark- 
Limvur did not inspect t be Xitmbi orhiecawpilut.ons. 
<>n the- ot)i6i' bauil. lid* e««ld only VmA n* t" infer 
i',i:it N'icchinitrkkiuiy;>r most ht»v« lirnd before 
\jtii<l.i AndarXaiivbt. Mr. Sundnrttm VtlUi'a theory 
',\:■l•. Na-ri.-Htvii'kkinlvjir *'aa kIuw to reeoifnix- the 
git j-iiM-ri* ut S»ivA >aim» mid to accept their w<»d» aa 
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anibftritatiTc c»nnot r as ha* ftSn^-dj he en ptdr.tui ont, 
go ssrefattfi The bkpiih ml i* that h«* had no 
wvWDt to int tutu e»th*«T word* Hit > hi<-«\.n»nnnt:tries, 
which werp pnifljr Irterary, Kui*her, tlw fart n/ th* 
s inctn»ion of the 7¥ramt(r«nitrr:ipparf<i» in the Drnrtd* 
"'Ve*ia» in fcietonealfy important. The dale of th* 
iat-lttfcion warks an iniocb tn th<? hwtory of the book, 
which front that d?r carried with it a, pawspoft far aw 
i» die daily pftjus of the Saira Ttttnibftnji. Beeidea, it 
is idle t« nrgoe that KeachtnirkkiniTar did not think it 
worthy to note a fact which *m immediately connected 
with the works in hand, and which, donbtlens, crrated 
a atir in the Tamil laud. Was noi this, fact an ittuova- 
Jioa, if not an improvement, in the way of using the 
KrNmarwAwmty^maVi^Tbua, NacchnrnrkkiniysrciMild 
net certainly have Hred at or after the time when thit 
inrpr.Ftant eretit came to nam and npiritnalieed the 
literary poem. That w to say. the lower limit to bis 
age ia the early year* oE the elerenth rrntqry A.D. 
Tbin conclonon, it m*j be added, i* favr.nn-d by 
the fact that no reference is found in hi* comuiwut^Yriee 
to Kamban and other later poets. 

We hare widow that Xaccbii>arkhiniynr must be 
looked for somewhere beteen th« latter half of the 
eighth century and the earlier half of thr eleventh. 
Can we not tic ntore exact regarding big date ,* As ha* 
been already noticed, N»cchiiirkkiiiiyar wait decided- 
ly a commentator of the Jaina cyel«*. His commentary 
on the Chini&mani, by the extraordinary fertility of 
information nborit the Jaina system that it snpplies, 
ROggost* thnt it '*hii composed at » peiiod when the 
Jain influence had not entirely lo*t itn hold on the 
Tamil country. It i» very improbable that N-iccM- 
narkkiuiyar if he had livcii nt u later date, would tt'tVA 
collected information on stirh a gr»nd scult- about the 
system and aatortinhed os hy fillitij; u, cotnioftitjuy on 
an epic with facts that bear more on religion than on 

literatur*. The tradition alxmt thiu i-oiamentary 

thnt hi> wrote one and surnnitt*-d it to the approval of 
th« Jaina pundits, th'nt they rejected it as a W;ong 
exposition, and that, after this inanlt he wrute another 
HnX pained their :ipprobatrt>ii — firmly soppurte our 
view that the JhIbi wltp exercising considerable in- 
fluence durintr the H"e of Xiii-chin&rkkiniyar, We know 
as r matter of fact thnt "by the time of Xanbi Andar 
Xambi, i.e., the eleventh cesitwjr, dainism was practi- 
cally est inct in the Tamil country "* We als« know 
ut n tsct that the Jain iriHuence was at its heii'hf in tho 
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age of Tirnjan.'isanibaodhii. and that therefore he 
had to encounter much opposition in resuscitating his 
own relixiuQ by overthrowing that of hjs. opponents. 
The Paudiya king himself professed the Jain faith 
whun Sacubaudhar stt about his religious conquests. 
The Jain religion, which was so powerful in the 
opening years of the seventh century, and which, in 
consequence is referred to with contempt in the hymns 
of Sam baud liar and Appar, had not evidently stood 
in the way of Sun dam's achievements, [Sundara 
is generally assigned to the early years of the ninth 
century A, D. (about fJ-5 AD,), being, connected by 
tradition and in the I'eriya Purdna with Seraman 
Perumal. also probably the last of the Perumals, who 
is said to have mysteriously disappeared fiom his 
country.] If, then, the Jain influence did not deserve 
the attention of Sundara of the ninth oeutary A.D., 
Nacchinarkkiniyar must have flourished along with 
Sundirn or even before his time. He might have 
lived also after Sundara ; for while Sundara lived 
but eighteen years, N«cchinarkkiniyar J s age appro- 
ached one hundred. Thus the age of Nacchinark- 
kiniyar may be said to have been the latter half of 
the eighth century and the earlier half of the ninth. 
This conclusion must, however, be regarded as only 
tentative, though it may be pointed out that we 
should be treading on very Blippery ground if, with- 
out reliable data, we were to shift him to any later 
date. 

With the support of this conclusion the' spurious 
nature of the tradition that brings Nacchiuarkkiniyar 
in contact with Parimelalahar, the celebrated com- 
mentator of the Tiruklatral. oan be very easily proved. 
The tradition has it that NacchinarkkiniynV*"was 
present in the assembly where the Rural commentary 
was exhibited for approval, and that, on hfariDg the 
commentary of Parimelalahar on a certain Rural* 
he congratulated the latter on hitting the exact 
meaning This is also staled in a slightly modified 
way. Some hold that the meaning controverted by 
Parimelalahar was that of Nacchinarkkimynr.and that, 
therefore, he acknowledged in a way the superior in- 
telligence of Parimelalahar. In any case, the tradition 
is a false one, as the age of Parimelalahar was not 
earlier than the twelfth century. This date is inferred 
from hie own commentary ,t where he alludes to the 
works of King Bhoja, whe according to an inscription 

•Kural, 338- ' : 

t Kural. KimiUtuppAl, Introduction. See aUo Webar's Indian 
Literature. 



lived between 1040 A.D., and 10*0 A.D. But the 
tradition ought to be explained. J t seems to have arisen 
from a confusion of $iacehi nark kit iy»r with Jsaccbar, 
who is one of the alleged ten commentators of the 
Tirukkural. None of the eulogistic stanzas tkst have 
come down to us support the statement that the 
former commented on the Kural But the idea is 
found strangely recorded in books that treat of Tamil 
literature. The author of The Galaxy of Tamil T'aet* 
has no doubt about this point.* He says: " Nacchar 
also is a nam- by which Nacchiuirkkiniyar was 
known." The modern tendency of Tamil scholars, 
however, is stion.'ly opposed to any mch confusion ; 
and Pandit Swaminatha Aiyar, who indicated in his 
introduction to Lhe Chintamani that the Kural was 
one of the work* commented on by Nacchinarkkiniyar, 
has, in his editions of the other classics published 
latter on, disabused us cf that idea. 

Now as to the works - of Nacchinarkkiniyar. He is 
known to ns only as a commentator, but. among 
commentators be holds a very respectable position. 
Commentary in Tamil is one of the many impoitant 
branches of literature and h»s for a long time filled 
the place that shouldjightly be giveu to prose <-om- 
position. When every scientific treatise took the 
form of a poetic composition, the exposition of 
scientific principles was the work of commentaries. 
Prose unmixed with verse was, till the commence- 
ment of the century, a rare phenomenon in Tamil 
literature. Buf prose itself cannot be said on that 
account to be a creation of this century. It existed 
even in the classic age, the age Of the Sangbam, in 
Perundevanar's Bharatam ).nd in the iTaiyanurahap- 
porul commentary. It. existed iu later times in the com- 
mentary of Uambutanar and still later in the writings 
of Perasiriyjir and Senav&raiyar. These works, 
however, had their defects. Tbey were either poetical 
and pr dantic or brief and unexpressive. Good orose 
writing comemenced only with Nacchinarkkinij <\r, 
and, ever since, his works have been a model to later 
prose writers. His writings are voluminous, and from 
the only works to which an earnest student oan apply 
himself to attain a ttyle at once simple and clear. In 
the extent .of his writings he excels all other commen- 
tators of the Tamil language, and his worthy to be 
compared with MalliniithaSuri of the Sanskrit tongue. 
Even the best commentators have seldom left behind 
them more than one commentary. Nakkirar has 

•Page 191. 
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rfr<>u ai ouly h.s codUHStorf -Mi tb* A happen! 
mi Sea*varaiy»r commented »»ly on th- Tblfcippiedhi 
Solmdhike'eia (Etymology). Perimemkhar wrote 
r« ty <m tbe XurrW m*d Adi?4rkka«*nar only on the 
Si7«/>/»*d/«tbrfm». Even among the latest, only 
(J< vsjnena Yogi resembles Neecbiuars-kioiysr to some 
extent Ot the other prominent roraineu tutors, 
Mayi Serum peru'ctal Pillai ha* provided u with an 
incomplete poinroeuusry on tb« XuiUdaia, and Sankar* 
XemaMirayar with a co-emt-ntary on the N«mmM. 
But S'(vochio*rkltini>-*r left wMWtorifi on the 
Tui&'ifrpiyam. tk> futtuppaiifi, tb« JTa&ttoAWt', ih« 
JiVn^tc^f(i/'iww"i', end the twenty stanzas of the 
KufHKtvimi. Apart from Ibis characteristic difference 
in the qnMititj- uf the work dee* by (hem, Me ike 
other oHnmentatore an « per with NeQebiaa-rkfciaiyar 
in having produced work of superior quality? By 
quality here i» not metal tbe intrinsic worth of the 
ccturouutaries bnt tbe nature at tbe books that the 
tuuiiiK-ntrt»rx cbuse to tKimmeat upon and the utility 
o! th* commentaries for future generations. 

The TWJjfptyem i» tbe oldest of Tamil grammars, 
and perhaps ni*a tbe heel ; and the only commentator 
who ha* annotated it completely i» Naecfcieerkktniyar. 
Th"? work is composed of three parte, Klatta, Sol, end 
iWul. Of these, Khittu corresponds to orthography, 
and thit is fomented oa hy Hambanutar as well •■ 
by Xsechiuirkkiniyur. Sol corresponds to Etymo- 
logy, *nd the uixly good commentary oa is besides 
KacehiuArit&siBtyer's u that of Seoavaraiyar. The 
Utter it held by some to be even superior to Neccbi- 
imrkkiutysr's, but this it a matter of opinion- Porol 
is th« third part r#f the Tvlki'tppiyam, und it treats of 
the properties of things. Unlike tbe later gramma- 
rians, who regard y'lpp* (prosody) and am (rhetoric) 
as * '-pa rate pasts iiotl thus mako a fivefold division 
«f giumniar, Tolkippiyar m.ikws hi* third part, include 
the r>'her two. Porul itself includes two large aub- 
ilivi^i'jti-', Ahappornl, rules for amatory verwes.-and 
Pur«p}K»i-ul, rule* for war-chants. Ahapporul is said 
to huve an underrnrreut of sublime truth which, 
wlii^ti interpreted, murk" the different stages through 
whr-li the human «->u\ passes ere it attains final 
iis-nrp'i'j'i into the Supn-me Being- If this theory be 
tin , we require ii) -tro-.g.>r proof for regarding the 
non iliistlist.ie philosophy (ufr> ilo not mean tlte monistic) 
us thv c-isi-iKiitl d'x:iriiiii of the Tamilian religion and 
tht- pjitti (if Love its that pointed out by the Tamilian 
saint--. Purapprfiil, Iwitih 1 * dealing with the fane* 
ticm (.1 th- kinfj, ids'. M.Vti-s » passing reference to 



principles of asceticism *od means of sal ration. There 
are wther minor divisions, such as Kahwijal. K'.ipijal, 
and Meyppattiya}, whkh saeceed the two )nstmea- 
tioned- Bat the former two of these are only an 
exposition of Ahaopoml, and Meyppfittiyal is a brief 
chapter on psychology. Tolkappiyar derives all the 
figures of rhetoric from simile, and therefore he oamee 
the chapter on rhetoric Uramaviyal Bis last chapter 
is on idiom in Tamil; and that is called Marapiyal. 
From this brief analysts of Pontt, it will be seen what 
a wooderfnll work the TatkAfpiyaM is, and what a 
valaahle beqoest, in tihe shape of bis commentaries, 
Nacchinekkinjyar baa made to the Tamil people. It 
is no exaggeration to say that ' > nladhikaram-study 
moat hare perished long ago but for Nacehinarkiniysr a 
cotnmentariee ; for all later treatises oa Poml. such 
as the Viratoliyam and the HakkmtariUAkam were 
written after his time. 

The f'attanadtta is a collection of ten Tamil idyls. 
"The idyls are, as the name implies, richly wrought 
descriptive poems in tbe most finished style. They 
are charming portraits of nature in some of her pleas- 
ant and striking moods, and for schemes* of thouvht 
and accuracy of repres^nUtion, they will bear 
comparison with any thing iu the whole realm of 
Iiterata!*." * The book is written in the old cl <*>ical 
style, and the modern student, without the help of the 
commentary cannot grasp the thnnght of a single line. 
A patient study of this work, however, gives as an in- 
sight into th* state of Tamil society in the Sanghsm 
age, that is, about the first century A. D., and a full 
knowledge of its manners and customs at that remote 
period. Besides, the book abounds in historical refer- 
ences, which are important to those who are attempt- 
ing to const ret a history »{ the South India of those 
early times. The matrrisls that Naochinarkkroiya* 
had to write his commentary with have do longer an 
independent existence. Were it not that his com- 
mentary ha* been handed down to us, we should 
have lost them irreparably, and the state of the 
Tamil country in the Sangham age would be a matter 
of mere conjecture. 

S. A«s.vsKATAvrirsyuujf Paui, m.a. 

(To be tmtitwed.) 
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The Neo- Hegelian school is njrmio to tbe forefront in the 
pewsrfal perwn of Dr. James Ward, Professor of Philoso- 
phy ia the University of Cambridfre. His Qifford lectures 
on " Natoraliam and Agnosticism " bat been brought oat 

• jfo.tr.. ChWrtian ColI*j« 'ttejatime, TUnh 18fil. " Tbe JVa 
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in bout form in two volumes hy the Jlessr*. Black. 
The dim of the lectures, is to show the utter untenability 
of the position of the Dualist by approaching the question 
from the physical as welt as the psychological. standpoint. 
They a:e divided into Eve parts which seek "to show that 
the union of " 2fatura!i>m and A)"iiostioism ' constituting 
-' Modern Scientific Thought." though it has led to a 
widespi eiid prejudice against Idealism, and so ngainst 
Theism, has yet realty promoted the iutert'Rts of both. 

* • # » # 

It has brought out the ahstiact diseriptive character of 
the Mrrkaniml Theory, which had beeu regarded as pre- 
senting '* *hat actually goes on behind whit we see and 
feel." . The futility of attempts, such as that of Mr. 
Spencer, to deduce the Evolution of life, mind and society 
from a single mechanical principle is then evident. 
Further, the Wetafitm of Body to Mind has to be treated a s 
a " correspondence " that is neither caqsal physically 
nor causal logically. The perplexities of this Dualism 
lead to a neutral (or agnostic) Monism, which — being 
essentially unstable — most either lapse hack into Materia- 
lism or advance to Idealism. Reflection upon experience 
as a whole shows how this dnalism has arisen, and also 
that it is false. It becomes clear that only in terms of 
~rn,'t)d can we understand the uriity. activity and regularity 
that nature presents. 

* » » * * • 
Analogy which lias always been the very bane of 

philosophical systems in India, and whose purpose and use 
hr.v-e been considerably misunderstood in all the du&listic 
cults, is thus spoken of in Professor Wnrd's valuable 
lectures. (Vol. 1. p. 119) " Analogy, as we know, is a 
good servant, but a bad master ; for, when master, it does 
more to blind than it may previously have done toillumi- 
r-.te. Most of us, I suppose, have chanced to observe a 
b"ee biv.zing up and down within the four sides of a 
window-pane, vainly erideavonn'ng to escape by the only 
obvious way — the way most light ■ comes ; whereas by 
merely traversing the da:-k border of the window-frame 
it might at once reach the open casement. The history 
of science in full of instances of able men similarly thwart- 
ed by a too prepossessing analogy." 

* • * • * « 

With this observation of Dr. Ward, we ran compare 
the remarks of Sankam's on the same topic in his 
Bhasbya on (lie Brahma-Sutras nndei III, 2. 'JO "When- 
ever two things aie compared, they are so only with 
inference to some particular point, they have in common. 
Kntire equality of the two can never he demonstrated t 
ii:<1cm1 if it couM be demonstrated, there would be an 
n,d of that particular i elation which jjives rise to the 
!-■ -in pari son." 

* * * ft * * * 

Saiikara foresaw in a way the clamorous tendency of 
the human mind to break its neck over shadows without 



mindinjr the substance, and the appouitemss of his renemks 
can be fully appreciated only by a study of - various 
relicioua systems in which aeutroou* eniotion takes the 
place of truo insight, and images more please tho fancy 
than truth. 

Or. Macodonell's "Sanskrit Literature " is one ofihc 
latest publication* of the year, a detailed notice of which 
we ronst reserve for a future number. It contains tile 
up to dale results of the best achievements of Saaskri'. 
scholarship based npon researches literal y, epigraph it. .1 
and archaeological. After nllnding to Dr. Tllibftt-t*? 
well-known views, the Oxford professor of Snns;;iit 
makes out that the Sutras of Badarayann teach disuncliy 
the monism of Sankara and nothing else. The influ- 
ence of Sanskrit poetry upon sonic German and Elit'l'sj: 
authors, which is well sketched, is a novel feature in t he 
book. 

One of the attractive pha-es of Dr. Macdnnrir.* 
performance lies in tbeT easy, flowing and grncifnt ^tvl 
in which the book is written. A casual reader eui« 
easily dip. without any serious difficulty of* nota]-) e 
hendiug the contest, into any part of the book, and he 
will he tempted to go on - and ou till the cud r.f lie 
volume with hardly ^aqf strain on his mind, and with his 
interest in the subject not flagging. Being <i Vtdie 
scholar him.self, Dr. Macdonell deals with tin; enrlv 
period of Sanskrit lit.eratnre with a fulness anil £ra!=t. 
which are patent in every liiieT Mere than all, rl:o dry 
tedium which is incidciitial. to an examination of the 
Yodic literature, however cursory, is conspicuously nhscr:. 

****** 

Onr Erchangw.— Tk? Dtuni for May. 190'}. (Vil.ll!. 
No, 10) presents us with r, varied - and irterextiig 1 ':['. <-.f 
fare. In the fiist article, the Editor discos :?«*:= > v *!:e 
Indian Economic Problem, in the form >"f a <!w ■:-~ : . t 
with Sir Cteoree Birdv.oc.d: and Dr. Tfi=hikant (,"Ii4iit>"- 
pndhyava translates the mystic story of Peter j"i'l«!ee.-*Tj! 
from the German, while in a slunt icvicw i-f >h. 
M. Rengncharya's version of the Sri Bbashya r« Ll.iin.i- 
iiuja. a hi^b ponipliment. is paid to the Sansk-it \i-i.'-i- 
ship of our Madras graduates, which would certaii'iv hi* 
amusing to any one acquainted with this L : nitit,-it>. 
Mr. Mullirk gives tt host of valdalile details reg.wd : *tjj > h 
Mutts in the fii.-t instalment of an nitirlc mi lli'.i'r. 
Religious Institutions. If our contour, point y ui«.--. . 
apj>ears in as good a turn-on I as lieic. w'e mrs! IitsWv 
COlip-iatulale llittl'nii tin* Valuable services he We«ii| * 
doing iidtonly to the genernl rim of rcadei >. hut nlv i. 
those specially interested ii; religious qnc-H.iu. Wo „i-. 
acknowledge with thanks the iweipl of flic fujtowns,; 
iournals :— Thr TlwotoyJurttl Krt-i- >i\ T'-.- f.>t*,y. ■'•• 
Tr»tLs, Thr IL-tikiMtvmtitf. Th. [,„).„., .;,,.! .■• /.',.'.■.-..•,. 
Tl. n-.v.-y./i.V t:l,.u o: Th, A,yn 7M- f. ■'■ ■'•'.'. m. ii ;" 

.Ifti'oh'iJU'ul Miftyt'im ■ 
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T It A X H L A T I () N S. 



T]jr, VKUVXTA-Sl TKAS WITH S'Rl'KANTHA 
HHA'SHYA. 

('.ttnlinuni fnuti yatjc 52.) 

This ntwuw that Brahman shiuii forth with con«oi- 
-.ueness, thai lit' delight 1 in Himself, that He exuits 
in l)id Supremo bliiw which run In* eipwricoced by the 

■ inliih-kni-ana or iruiei- sense alone divorced from all 

■ n-jraiis of enttTtiAl sensation, lli.' Hois untainted witb 
utiy kind of evil, mid that He ih frte from all Itondauu 
from thint without a. l*i'j*mfn'n(f By «It*«JwJ>ii»)» Him 
a» 'freed from all sin* " r tin- sruli wards off all 
'■viis that ri*ay Ik; supposed to portain to Him, — as 
they pertain to ft Jiva. — owing to HU connection with 
a body described as diversified and so nu. In the 
words " who is thts.otuniscieut. thu aHknowor,"+ " He 
has a Supreme Sakti,": ' To tbo Loptl of nll,"§ and 
th. like, tlm Sruti soiiakit of Mis omniscience. His 
omnipotence, Hi* iiidepriideiice. and so on. Thui 

• CMiS. H .1.5, 
+ Xti-xt. 1 I- 10. 

| Tall. S»m, I 5 ». 
1!« 



the b'ruti itself, which (it ft rids at the head of all 

authorities, proclaims everywhere thut Brahman is 
Existence, (..'. rtscinisntrn.*, and Bliss ; that He is 
iiifinitJ?. omniscient, ever-satisfied, independent, that 
His mmrjfest«tioi! hat had no beaming, that He is 
possessed of intitiiio and nndecaying powers ; that Ha 
delights in Himself, that- His bliss is enjoyed by the 
inner consciousness alone, that Hv is tranquil, tramor- 
taJ, riark ueckrd, Jivern-eyed. associated with Uraa ; 
that the Supreme Hr.ihtcan is the soul of all, and 
the means to Salvation. Who can stand in the way 
of the S'juti ? Wherefore the essential attributes 
described above never cease to exist in tht* Supreme 
itrahmiiti. 



Ad I kar an a- 25. 

(Tie said Brahman i> attained by tlu liberated sine* the 
litter is said to attain freedom because t! the 
(self-reallsaticn Kerning) sa toe attain- 
ment of Brahman. (III. Hi 10 >■ 
Now a doubt arises, as to whether it is the U rah man 
described in tho last section that is attained by the 
liberated soul, or swat* thing else. 

(Pt'ircnpaktha) - — One thing suggests itself to as at 
first. — The S'ruti declares the unconditioned Brahman 
in the passages such as the folli/wintr: 



7+ 
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" Who is without purls, ivithout actions, tranquil, 
without fault, without tsiint."* 

** He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman Hirn- 
self."t 

In thesa words, the S'ruti says tliat liberation 
consists in the liberated soul attaining to Brahman's 
state. Wherefore it is the unconditioned Brahman, 
not anything else, that is attained by the liberated. 

(Cunciujiou' : — As against the foregomg we hold as 
follows. It is the state of the Conditioned Brahman 
that is attained hy the liberated soul For, the S'ruti 
declares that the liberated soul secures Ilia relatives 
-at will and attains equality with the Supreme 
Brahman — as declared in the passages of the S'ruti 
and the-Smriti, such as " he moves about there eatiLg, 
playing, and rejoicing, be it with women, carriages or 
relatives ; " (1) " he attains perfect equality ; " ;2) 
" the liberated soul shall become equal to S'iva — only 
as a result of his attaining to his own true slate on 
attaining to the Supreme Brahman, "on uniting with 
the Supreme Light" (3) as the S'ruti says— , the 
Divefa-eyed, contemplated within the small heart-lotus. 
Wherefore the form of the Supreme Brahman des- 
cribed above ns Dark-necked is the very form to 
which the liberated soul attains ; it does not pertain to 
samsara, to the mundane existence, since that form is 
said to be free from all conditions of mundane existence 
in the words " Who is freed from all Sins." j4) The 
highest wisdom, therefore, concerning the Supreme is 
one that comprehends Him :is possessed of attributes. 
When the S'ruti describes Brahman as one " who is 
without parts, who is without actions," it is only the 
evil attributes that are denied, but not the auspicious 
qualities. To explni^. The words "Who is without 
parte, who is without actions" and " The Lord of 
Nature and Souls, the Ruler of^GUDas" (5) describe 
Brahman both as unconditioned and conditioned, as 
Nirguna and S<igwna -, but from the passages — such as 
" Who is the omniscient, the fcll-know»r ,J , " Who is 
freed from all sins" — which spesik of the specific 
nature of Brahman, we understand that the Sruti 
speaking of Brahman as devoid of qualities, means 
only absence of evil qualities, and that the S'ruti 



speaking of Brnhm&n aa possessed of qualities refers 
to tho auspicious qualities that He possesses. 

Moreover, there is a pas*afre jn the scripture itself 
which teaches that the Saguna is attained as the 
result of liberation. 

" He attains all plt-asurrs with Brahman the 
Wise." * 

That is to say, the liberated soul attains all 
pleasures with the omniscient Brahman. The word 
' with ' shows that the enjoyment of bliss is coeval 
with Brabman'a. Wherefore th« fruit attained hi 
the liberated soul is none other than the Sagtina 
Brahman. 



• SvetA. 8 13. 
t Mnnd. 3-S-». 
(I) Cthi. 8-12.3. 
(*) Mund. 3-1-3, 

(3) Chill. 8-3-4 

(4) Ibid, H-l-5 
(6) S^etfi, 6-18. 



Ad h I ka ran a- 26. 

Mo absolute necessity for the observance of directions aboat 

men contemplations, because so wa find- &$ a separate 

fruit indeed is non-obstruction (declared). 

4m. iii. 41). 

. A doubt arises as to "whether the directions con- 
cerning tho contemplations t night in connection with 
the Udgttha and such other angns or constituent 
parts of snciificial rites should invariably be attended 

to or not. m ■ 

(Ptirvapaksha) :--It would seem-that those contem- 
plations should, of necessity, be gone through in 
performing the sacrificial ri>es, bccmise such contem- 
plations form p:>rt aud parcel of those rites. Though 
they are taught outside the section which treats ot 
tho sacrificial rites themselves, still, through other 
things mentioned in connection with them, they may 
be connected with those rite?. ' Though, for instance, 
tho direction that the ladle (juhu) should be of 
parua t:eer is given without any specific reference 
to a sacrificial rite, still, inasmuch as the ladle is 
invariably Associated with a eiicrificial rite, tho specific 
direction that the ladle should ho of the pain a tree 
refers to a sacrificial rite. Similarly, from tho 
statements " He that sings aloud thus regarding ; "J 
" He who chants suman, thus regarding, 1 ^ speaking 
of the contemplations as associated with the Udgithn, 
the Human, etc., which are invariably associated with 
Sacrificial rites, we understand that the contempla- 
tions also are connected with sacrificiHl rites. Thpre- 
fore, the contemplation of the Udgttha and so on arc 
absolutely necessary in the sacrificial rites. 

• Tuitt-up-2-l. 
t T.iit. Sum. 3-G-7. 
tChhn.Up. 1-18. 
4 lb,d. 1.7-<J. 
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i SiiblKiHla) .— .\» against the foregoing we h*Jd 
M follow* : These contemplation* *r* not absolutely 
n*oe«wu*7, any w>n» (Kan the milk-pail, etc. To 
explain : The tcripwn s«y% M l«t him convey water 
10 the cham*M» vessel,— but in the miik pail 
(godohaaa' in the case of one who seek* cattle." 
Hvre the milk-pail in prescribed for cmrin-iijg water, 
not. in tho interou* of tlie sacrificial rite it»elf, but 
is the interest* of the sacrificer, and the observance 
of the direction k therefore optional, not absolutely 
necessary like the art of conveying water. 
Similarly, the contemplation connected with the 
sacrificial rite* are not prescribed in the interest* of 
the sacrificial rites themselves, inasmuch ae these 
rite* say be performed witbosrt the contcMplaCtope, 

an the fottnwiag passage shows : 

*i ™ 

"Both he who know* this (tho troe meaning of the 
syllable Out) and he who doe* not know, perform 
tfcfl same sacrifice "* 

Again, the a rati says : 

" The sacrifie* which a m«o perform* with know- 
ledge, faith, and meditetton of the Deratn, is 
more powerful."! 

Here, though the verb— * performs '— it in the 
present indicative, afcili we mhos that the s'niti 
means an injunction, that he who soaks to make the 
rite more powerful should observe the directions 
regarding the contemplations m • m es as of ecliieriug 
hi* object. For a seeri octal rite to beoom* more 
powerful is to produce its freit soon without en- 
countering obstruction from other stronger forces in 
action. Further, these contemplations pre said to 
yield distinct fruits of their own, each ae objects of 
desire and rain ; aud they cannot therefore be 
indispensable in the interests of the secrifioiil rites 
themselves. 



Ad.ifkara.na-27. 

(Tat TmauBM art 41ff*rsnt) enetly at la tas eat i ef the 
sOsrints. This sat ossoMjlsiaad ("I. ttt-U). 

It has been declared that in all the several opaaauaa 

of the Supreme, the one Siva, the Supreme Brahman, 

should uu thought of differently as endued with the 

different attributes specifically mentioned in the 

several contexts. N$w, a doubt ntisei at. to whether 

tb { * stands to reason or cot. 



(I'nrcapaktha) :— It would a/fpear that, notwith- 
standing a difference ia attributes, Brahman, wlio ia 
possessed of those attribute*, is one and the same, and 
^ that therefore there can be no change in Hisnpasana. 
-No change is perceived in the one prince, whether 
•"b 1 **!** 1 ,n husiness, exercise or eating, whether 
he is seated or engaged in htiuting or fighting, though 
be may put on different ornaments on different 
occasions, and though be may be aeated on the throne 
or in any other pWe. So also, notwithstanding the 
difference in the abodes such as the heart, una not- 
withstanding the difference in the attributes with 
which lie is endued, Brahman is one, and His 
upie&na most therefore! be one Alone. 

(SiddMnta) :— As against the foregoing-, we hold 
as follows : Thoogh there is so change in the essential 
nature of the one S'iva, the Pa'a-brahman, still, there 
ia a difference corresponding to the difference in the 
qualifying attributes, the Supreme Being being 
endued with different attributes in the aeveraj 
npaaenaa ; and the manner of His contemplation 
therefore differ* by contemplating Him as endued 
with different attributes. In the cue of offerings to 
Indra, different purodasas are offered according to 
the difference in the attributes, as the srnti says, 
"To Indra, the king, let the purodaVa of eleven 
dishes be offered ; as also to Indra, the overlord, and 
to Indr* the silf-fcrd."* Accordingly, the Samkar*ba- 
Ksnda aays, " The deitiea are separate because they 
are separately conceived "t Ho, here, though the 
Supreme Uraumao is one, the qp.Ua.»;i differs with the 
difference in attributes. As to tho illustration of tin 
prince who remains one though his dress and seat 
may change, even there the manner of service 
rendered by the servants differs with the change 
of dress and place, though he remains essentially 
the same all the while. 

Adhlkarana 2a 

(Ths Supreme Brahman auodsted with 7av> ia te bs 

mtes*l*4*4 la all vp*te&u) sttsnw ef ths jm- 

fltrhrT* of tat iudiestarr Darks- That, 

tnllsill Is itrtBger:,' sad it hat beta 

txslautd alia, fin. 111. 13.)' 

It has been established in the foregoing articles 
that, in all Highest Vidyas lor upasauas), Brahman 
should be contemplated The purpose of this adhi- 
karena is t> determine specifically the nature of tha 
Brahman to be contemplated. The Taitttriya says: 



• Clilu. Up. 
t JM. 



1-1-10. 



•Teil.8»m. 3 3-#. 
+ Op. Cil. 14-1-14. 
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" All, verily, is Itudra. To that Rudra be this 
obeisance. Puausfca, indeed, is Rudra, the Exis- 
tence, the Spleudour. I bow tovHirn, bow to 
Hi-n." 

" All being-, the variegated world, tlmt which has 
been born and is being born in various forms ; 
nil this, indeed, is thia Rudra ; and to that Rudra 
be this bow. 
" To excellent Rudra, to the extremely wise, to 
Hira who rains all blessings, to the Adorable, to 
the Heart, we shall address this bappiefit word : 
' All this verily is. Iludra, and to that Rudra be 
this homnge ' " 
v " Homage to the Golden-armed, to the Lord of gold, 
to' the Lord of AuibikS. ; to the Lord of Uma 
be this bow, and again this bow/"* 
Now a doubt arises as to whether the Supreme 
firahman, — who is here declared to be one with all 
and so on, and to be the Lord of Uma, — shopld be 
contemplated only in the npisana relating to the 
solar orb with which the present section is concerned, 
or in all contemplations of the Supreme. 

(Piirvapaksha) : — At first ftJght it would appear 
that such. Brahman should be contemplated only in 
connection with the njrasaj}* of the.W6(dar ortf with 
which the present sectionals- concerned, inasmuch as 
it will not do to do any violence to the main subject 
■ of the section, 

(Sidtlhdnta) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : This Brahman, the Supreme, associated 
with Uma, shwild be contemplated as such in all 
upjisanas of the Supreme, owing to the predominance 
(in this section) of the passages treating of the 
indicatory marks or attributes metitioned in the 
several other upasatias of the Supreme. To explain : 
The passage " All, verily, is Kudra," evidently refers 
to the attribute of tha Supremn that has to be con- 
templated in the K'andiL ft-vidyi : '' All this is Brah- 
man. Let a man meditate on the (visible world) as 
beo-inniug, ending, arid breathing it! that Bralunau."t 
r; Purusha, verily, is ltud'ra " ; these words repeats 
the characteristic attributes mentioned in the Purusha- 
Siikta and the upakosala-Yidyh. " The existence" : 
this corresponds to the attribute of Brahman to be 
contemplated in the Sad-Vidyi, '* Existence alone, 
my dear; this at first was." J The word ' Mahah 

t ciii.a. a.u-i. 
j rfci-rf. 6.2-1 



(Splendour)" refers t-u the attributf of Brahman to be 
com em plated in tha Vyihriti-Vidya, which sav? 
" ' M;rh:ih' : thisis Brahman, this the A'tman ; its limbs 
are other Devatas." * "The most beneficent one in 
the heart ; " these words refer to the hea't, and thus 
allude to the attribute of Brahman to be contempla- 
ted in the Dahara-vidyn, " The the Golden-armed :" 
these words refer to the attribute of golden form to 
be contemplated m connection with, the solar orb. 
— " The Lord of UWi: " this is to show that Biahman 
described here fihonld be contemplated in all upn- 
sauas of the Supreme As expelling. (Sk. root (Jr«) 
the disease (Sk. ' rvj) of samsara, S'iva the Parmatman 
is called Rudra. Thus from the- very words of the 
passages occurring iu the section, it may be determi- 
ned. that S'iva, the Parabrahman, the Lord of Uma, 
should be contemplated in all Vidyas or Upasatias of 
the Supreme. This agreement iu tha words of pas- 
sage should tertainly prevail as against the general 
subject matter of the section (which would !jo to 
restrict the uttributes to the one particular Yidy4_ 
with which that section-is concerned), as has bean 
shewn in t!<e Purvamlmumsa, III. iii. 14. Hence the 
conclusion thiit the Supreme Being, the Lord of. Uuni, 
the expeller of the disease of sainsira, sboutFbe con- 
templated ia all upasanas of the Supreme. 



AdMkarana-29. 

.As an alternative for the preceding, tfcey should firm 

(parts of) the ritaalistie sacrifice, because of the 

section (in which they occur), aa in the case 

of the mfttii cnp.^HL iii. itf. 

In the Agnirahasya-Brabmana it is said, 

"It saw thirty-six thousand shining fire-altars, 
belonging to itself, made of mind, built of 

miud."t 

Further on the sruti speaks similarly of other lire- 
altars built of speech, built of breath, built ol 
sight, built of hearing, built of action, built ol 
fire. In man's life-span extending over oiielmn- 
di'ed yenrs, there are thirty-six thousand days- 
Computing the whole function of mind iu a day as 
one lire, there are thirty-six thousand fires. These 
should be regarded as the PratyagjUman. the Inner 
Self. So too in the case of fire-altars built of speech, 
etc! Now a, doubt arises as to whether th«y form 
part of the sacrifice of knowledge or part of the 
sacrifice of ritual. 



• I'Ait-U|>. 1-3. 

t I9.it u|mtha-Bniliiniin», A^iumlmsya, 6-3. Many other iuuvuk** 
are quoted in (lie neiynet twxu the anmc uetiou. 

A. Mamadkva Sastki, d.a. 
(Tti be continued'. 
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AtffclULnfcna ~& 

(CeWtWMef >•*» page M) . 

BlUTMS ©T H(i TO TH LnWM OMUI IXt 
m 0PUMT1O* D TBI VaUOCJJI Av*iTR*'». 

Seal ** the asee/. 

I. Jwt m tbe king, oa Kb retare Iron a 

pttCMiH with hia troops re-ealare hit palace, 

leeviag g«# at the gates of **• different court* be 

i thjpagh, as4 fiaell j enter* alone the iisarMrt 

46 aejo lb* eoet pe*se* throngs the Ire 

i ia the hod y, leering iVdae as the guard of 

the innermost portalL. 

Notij. 

This is an old eenkhye analogy (vide Senkhy* 

autre* V. 1 li). and this he« foaad its way through 

the aaoiaai fl reeks iaio the thought of Europe, aad 

Lytaoe abo ataa the simile of the king aad hia 

i aa* of hia aorela 



S'lTagbre Yogi the* expands the aaaaila : Soal ia 
king i Maaaa *» chariot ; Price aad other viyue, the 
horaea ; Boddhi ia the ehief sinister ; Ahankure ia the 
Driver ; and JnAnendriyes aad Karmeudrijas are the 
footmen ; the midbrowa, tbruet, heart, belly aad ansa, 
are the different courts of the Palace. 

The nature of thia passage of the eool from, ooa 
condition to another baa to be'olearly noted and 
realised ; otherwise, there will be endleea confusion. 
Vide pp. 51 to £8 S'irtjfttnabodhun for fnller exposi- 
tion- 

The name* of the jive avaftkA* «*>, 

-. When the eool ia in jagraaoaata, it andits organs 
number 35, and ' the place ia midbrdws. In *vapaa 
atajdii, they nnmber 23, and the "place ia the throat ; 
in the «(LiAup(» avarta, they nnmber 8, and the piece 
is J ho heart ; ic the Turg* avastd, they nnmber two, 
and the place ia the n&bki; and in the Tit ry<j Hia 
(triufu, the soal dwells alone. 

Not so. 

The 33 are the ten Indi-iyes, and their ten _ tnbtla 
dements, the tenmatret, the ten Prunes, and the flair 
10 



eatenkaraBsa. sod aool. The 45 a» urired at, by 
onUliee; ta* first, ihe'tadiiye*. The tares mn the cbitia, 
the Piaea aad the anal. The tae are the Prune and the 
toe]. Ia teryetlte the seal eioae exists, 

9 tvejnaea Yofi adds that even in Taryettte the bow! 
is salted to the subtle ceaaal aaattff ; hot wbat ia meant {• 
it had not developed into s separate and differentiated 
orsanio body. 

Sow them are eiteroved hy (he Vidtfi Tatnu. 

5. Id JAfjre, all the fire Vtiyi Tatvs* (from S'iva 
and S'ahti A*.,) are active; ia the Srapaa, the first 
foor ,- end in the next, the first three ; and ia the 
Tory*, the fiist two; and in the Inet condition, S'iva 
Tatva aloae go idea it. They are so active, m the 
soul developea throogh the As'uddha hliyt aad Pra* 
kriti Tatvai : UadersUod this well, 

Horn 
Some eunmeatatorii interpret ttse to mean that the 9$ 
and 2S Ax:., are farther groaped into gronpe nt five, ate. 

The Latter and Higher AvatUU. j 

4 All the five Avaetes are fonnd united ia die 
Jire when it is in the frontal region. Ton can per- 
ceive their pmy when these organs are each active. 
The ever-wise JfiAui's, al»o, for getting freed from 
birth, and for entering Moksba, unite themselves to 
the five Higher Avaetas, with the grace of God. i 

Nora, 

The lover ArastAs is called Samala Areata* end the 
higher the Nirmata Avaethle. E?en in the Utter, there 
arestaaee as Ja^rra, Srapns Ate* and the condition of the 
Jivan-lfakta in these etaaea ia felly described in the 
A'gesnea. In tbn next verse, these two conditions are also 
distinguished from the five Avsstaa undergone by tht 
Togi. 

The frvite of tktm condition*. 

6. Of these two kinds of AvaatAe, the one, lower, 
will drag down man into births. Tbe other will lift 
him up freeing him from birth. The Yogi attaining 
to Samidhi will attain miration in the very next 
birth. 

K&nma Avutat. 
0. Tbe causal or subtle Avnstaa are three, called ' 
Kerala, Bakala and 8'nddha. The, soal ie in Kerala 
when the bOui i* ny iteelx I without Volition Ate.) It 
ia ta Sakale, when God nnitea it to all its serAes and 
organs, It is in Snddha, when leaving birth, it is 
freed from ail mala (imparities). 
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NOTK. 

In the Kevala, the soul is hidden in A. nava and hu no 
activities of any Wind and it is lost or sunk like a bright 
diamond-in a dirty pool, or like the same diamond, cqated 
with dirt all round. In the Sakala condition, its ^ intelli- 
gence &o ., receive play now and then through the aid of 
the phjaical faculties, just aa the different facets of the 
diamond reflect the light, now blue, now red Ac., aa each 
aide is ground and rubbed of its dirt and ruggednesp. 
Whep all its angles, and rnggedness and dirt is removed it 
reflects fully and steadily the Supreme Light and is merged 
in the same Glory. These conditions are folly described in 
the next three stanzas. 

Kevala Avasti- 

7. In the Kevala Avast*, the soul is non-intelligent, 
it ie formless, imperishable ; it is not united to Ragam 
acd ether Guana, »or to Ka)a and other Tatvas ; it is 
action-less, mark less ; it is not a self-agent ; it cannot 
enjoy fruits ; it is united to A'nava ; and it is Vyapi or 
Vibhu, omnipresent. 

NOTK. 

This deftnition'ia important. There is a verse in almost 
the same terms in the Tirumantra. Evidently both are 
translating from the same verse in the A'gama. Vibhu is 
explained to mean as ' not localised in' any ont place or 
particular body. 

The Sakala AvastSt. 

8. In the Sakala, the soul gets a body, and becomes 
clothed With the various organs and senses, internal 
and external, and tbe desire to enjoy the objects of the 
scores, and reincarnates in different births. 

Siiddha Avast<>. 

9. He becomes balanced in good and 'evil. The 
grace of the Lord descends on him. He gets his 
Guru's blessing. He attains to Jiiaha Yoga Samadhi 
and is freed from the three mala. ' He ceasea to be 
finite in intelligence, and becoming- omniscient, he is 
united to the feet of the Lord. This is the S uddha 
condition. 

The truth ot this verse is often shortly expresfe3 
in the phrases 

and they sum up the highest teachings. 

(35(3 °'(5 t ' T Qup&i ,bfrmt Giuv&jsmpd gjj 9 qpiip Surf, 

End of The Fourth Su'tra. 



SU TRA V. 



On the Relatio'n op God, soul akd body. 

God, ihe supreme hioteer and instructor. f 

I. Aa the Benses can only understand with the 
aid of the soul, acd yet cxnnoc Know the boh», sts'atso 
the soul, can oii^y understand with' the" grace pi tha 
Lord iand yet cannot kuow Him. The all-knowing Siva 
alone knows all and imparts knowledge to all. 
-.Note- 
This Power of the LoroVis called His Ihopava sakli. 
Adhlkarana— I 
Why don't mule all equally understand well ? 
2. If God imparts knowledge, then every one's 
knowledge must be equal. If tbo difference in 
wisdom is dne to Karma, then, no God is necessary. 
No. The First Cause grvt-a'hr'eactr-ftccO'raine; «;. his 
Karma, in the Name way aH the efii'tira'Teiae according 
to the labour" spent on it, or as the sun brings into" 
bloom the Iotas bads. ^ 

Notes. 

Though the soil may be equally good one man reaps 4 
good crop and another not, as he labours well in it or 
not. Though the Srtn is absolutely necessary for the 
maturity ind bloomine of flowers, yet the San cannot make 
the bad blossom before its time. This view does not 
destroy the omni-penetrativeneis of God, while at the 
same time, it preserves to the individual his responsibility. 
It is this view which saves Hinduism from degenerating 
into blind Fatalism or bare Pantheism- 

The following verse from Vlahudaiya Nayanar expand* 

the simile of the lotus beautifully. 

iDtrsMtjsuiiti: &p/Bi@&<jfGi(aflfi& 
idsv gpQpQ&iCili tit ,a,jSjjBa)*iijiTii 

gldj-B^genrtfsw QtogpLrei) 

oSiusil^i—uii eesfaii £ i^SarGui 
jfs»3™>TLu$ ^jiw LasvieEL-d&teiuji£j, 

jl^Ljja! na +<n$' f j •eoS^Qiu. 

<■ j. illustration C to 3rd Adhtkaratin, of the x 'i\\ 
Sutra, Sivagtmnn, bothii. 
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Cam tfce tumt, $*d*r*io*d JStmrntfjU^ 

e aoal at>aofM«t>4Ui only with the «/ of ike 



, Sapreme jBKDifMH, and cannot oadVrttaad of Mta- 
anif, ibmbocb,** this knowing hniI know* obJj 
through mm senee at other, forget* wbt it Iwa l«trnt, 
karat tnm others ; and don not know himself the 
k newer. 

Hon, 
Ths anal i» cot a*4Me*»i«ou* or Sraprnkeae or Srayaai- 
iyofc, nod Ooit H deAned as 3r*ptiepnkn*a, ealf It 
and ittaaufriaa; ell other* 



flofp God intpaHi Kniivltrff*^ 

4. The On*, Oolj liod impart* knowledge to the 
aoal, by means pf the vajricma Organs of sense, and 
sensation*, bj ineen* of the to Binaries, and time, 
Khm, and bodies, by means of books on kgaB and 
philosophy, and by the word of toe Guru, inasmuch 
us iln> e«ul tn the Kevah -condition is formless and 
bob -intelligent. 

<JW n^nt'rw no( the* <wU fur Sintmif. 

b. The owe God know* all and impart* knowledge 
to a!l aad^it the aosl of all tools, and it different from 
there, afld is in all, creating nod developing all, with- 
oat any form, and without tb« aid of any organ* or 
object* or luminaries or time or Karma or body or 
book* fa 
B»* <*<xi rersire taunt bv Bit Presence in (he H'srid f 

<1. ' You fcavr forgotten the Veosc text that the 
world* undergo change in the mare presence of God- 
God cannot be enshrouded in liiyt, and no Ac bit can 
exist in the presence of K'ira, (the pure Chit). In 
Hi* Presence, the embodied souls audergo evolution 
and Aft-- K' veM wisdom. 

Att »t* hut parte of Him. 

7. Tl»t 'Voftos form Hi* tartly ; tile Jtvas, rlWaediresj 
the Irctui »nd Jniin* and Kriy* S'nktH, His ,4)i/«JUto- 
rana. Inducing till the countless Jives to reap (rood 
or evil, iitiiwdinn to their dwterta, the Supreme Lord 
daucei the H.itice <•! Creation, Development, Destruc- 
tion, HiM :iu«l fir»ro. 

S-rr.. 

Ili* w:t* hiv nwtfttnd lt> H dsnre, « tbay are solely in. 
tended lor ilie IjuneKl* of the souls (spectators) and not 
for any ]>len.sme or profit of (Jud Himself. 

titid'e (J I'm'; huir bmitnctd. 

h. Tin; Supremo One «:'tor inducing the Jiva* 
to ui.iio in bodie* ivith five senses, and to nndergo 



pleasures and pat'oa, and tbu* males it gather experi- 
ence by Buffering many birth*, pities their fallen 
condition, and gracionaly grant* the Higher Know- 
ledge a* Gum and granta the Snoretn,* Se^i- 

Omti reUtim w Bit SaHi. 
)». JUS"* *40 ■>•«)*> Jf+f* SQimtSmjd 

u(5*> ••* OfiLl* ««ailM mrtuum stmw 



*w» 
Hara baa (Jrurt tor Hit Snkti. Except as this 
Sapireme Love nod Grace, there ia no S'ira- Without 
Si**, there is no S'akti. Pea remores the hate of the 
Bonis with hw lore, and grant* them blisa, jnst aa the 
Saa diapalrtbe darkneaa, shrouding the eyes, with hie 
light- 

End of the fifth Sutra 

8UTHA VI. 



.Vaittre of ike flitjirtnu. 

1. If yon ask whether God it an object of know- 
ledge or not, then know, if H$ ia <vn object of know- 
ledge Be will become Ac Bit and A eat. Jf He 
cannot be known, He must be n nonentity. The a]l- 
pervadieg Si ram ia neither, and is pure Chit and Sat, 
tn the presence of the Sat, cognized by TollnTvinp the 
True rVh, Auit will not appear. 

Adhlkarmna I 

What i* AchU t 

2. All objects of cognition^are Achit. t \ II objects 
of rognition come jn to being nod me destroyed (being 
bound by time) ; they divide themselves into the 
worlds, bodies and organs ^betug bound by space) and 
enjoyment* ; they are identified at one time by the 
intelligence as itself (in bxndba) and at (mother time 
-'in mokslix) are seen a« separate ; and tht<y are all pro- 
ducts of Mtyi. Hcnoe all such are Aibit or non-in- 
telligent or Asat 'other than Sat.) 

The Sam*. 
8. The enjoyments of this life, and the bliss of the 
King of gods, Vishnu and ttrahmn, the liven of the 
countless millions of sentient bein^, all these, mar 
be compared to -the triclca of tho ma^ioinn, w the 
dreams, or the in rrftge. Tliey setiiii only to £^ist 
and then perish instantly. Henou the world is spoken 
of as Asat. 
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Adhlkarana 2- 

God is not Unknowable. 

4, If God is unknowable, then there cad be no 
£eneit from Him ; He can never perwade us ; neither 
can we* unite .with him in Moksha. He cannot per- 
form the Pancha Krityas for oar benefit. His exist- 
ence will be like th*t of the flowers of the sky and of 
the rope formed of the hairs of the tortoise. 

Note- 

The truth is He cannot be known with our faun 
Bodha. We can only pej>ceire Him with His Grace or 
Sivagnaoa, 

" SHaiarl&G&r asrarg^ i* -s.it auPeV JlaiMirw, 

$a/s#aipaisb Bt&Qpsigjdi m'lLQt—iltayGp."' 

Adhlkarana— 3. 

God is not A nirvaehana. 

5l Wfcy should not God be described as ( Anirva- 
chana) being neither Sat nor Asat nor Satasat T 
Well, if the answer to the query whether God is exist- 
ent or not should be that He is existent, then it only 
establishes that He is Sat. Hence He is Chit 
which is past our human thought and speech. It is 
Achit that can be perceived by our human mind. 

Mow God can be known. 

6. The known objects are Achit and perishable j 
and the unknown is called Sat; add what is the use, 
as it virtually is non-existent? The knower, becom- 
ing one with God, will perceive Him with His Graoe as 
the knower and the known are one and different and 
one-and-different. 

KOfff 

This relation is the Advaita. Till the sour, by God's 
Grace becomes one with God, it is impossible to know 
Him. In that condition- too, ss tie soul is one with God, 
it 'cannot know Him »s other "t Ban Itself, and the soul it- 
self is' Siva m. But if the Jivanmukta should for a time 
regain his individual consciousness, then be may feel his 
experience of God, jnat as a man waking f:oiu sleep 
speaks of bis experience in sleep. In the next Adhikarana, 
even the knowledge of the Yogi is said to be unreal. 

Adhlkarana 4 

Tht Yogi's conception of God not real, 

7 If it can be meditated, then as an object of 
oar senses, it becomes Asat-. If you regard it as not 
conceivable by our oqgsns, even then it is of no use. 
If you contemplate 1 1 as beyond contemplation, even 
then it gives you no benefit, as it is a mere fiction. If 
you contemplate it as yourself, this is also a fiction. 
Giving up these fictitious ideas of God, the only way 
to know Him is by understanding with His Anil or 
Grace. 

NOTB. 

The various conceptions of the Yogi are pronounced to 
be merely fictitious and symbolic. Vide, notes on the 6th 



Sutra in my edition of Sivn.gnn.iia Botham for a fuller ', 
treatment of the subject. i 

God cannot be perceived as different. 

8. As God is not different From thejsouj^ aj He fa \ 
in me soul, end as He is cue tulu'ker orKlHtfe soul^/J 
thoughts, as in Him tfiere is no distinction of ' 1' and 

' mine', God cannot be perceived by the snnl's intelli- 
gence. 

N6re. 

The first three statements explain the Adraita relation* 
ship. The next argument shows that in God there is no 
distinction 1 , of- Gnathurn, G nana, and Gneya. The next 
verse gives a caution not to mistake the soul for God. 

Soul is and is not God. 

9. When One onlv without a second is postulated, 
the very postulating implies that the thing postulated 
is different. God is' not different either, as He is 
inseparably associated with you, aisd transcends all 
discriminating intelligence. As He is ever the inside 
of the soul, the soul can be said to be S'ivarn. 



End of 6 th Sutra. 



( To be continued) . 
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.J.JM. N. 



THE MRIGENDKA AGAMA. 

Tnteoductoby Note. 

The Saivite Agiupas have long been things un- 
known to the Sanskrit-reading public and they only 
very gradually come to be recognised as at all exist- 
ent, by the persistent labours of a few Tamil Saivites. 
and notably by means of one or two articles in the 
Beepika.* The Sakta Agamas or Tantras are already . 
familiar to many, being published several times over 
at "Bombay, Benares and Calcutta, especially the more 
important ones such as the Maha-Nirvana-Tantra and 
the like. And it fa very curious, how it is that when 
the Sakta books seen to be almost universally spread 
throughout India, the Saivite Agamas should not 
occur beyond the limits of Southern India. 1 This, if 
it is true, will be very important in making a path 
through the tangled but dreary wilderness of this 

• No better illustration of the profound ignorance of wcjtern 
BcbolarG about the Agamas can be found than Prof. Cowcll'e identi- 
fication of the MHjfenrtra as the wort of Metkainln Devn, the ant hoi 
of the Biva-jnaiiabotlinni, in hie translation of the SarTn-dsrsnua- 
Bangnhft. 

l I db not remember tit have met with the anme of any Sumtc 
Agtuna in northern lists of MSS. If there is any incntimi, I * mil 
be much obliged to an; one who will inform me about it. 
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portion of ourTifemry history, which in apife of ft* 
droanae** is important ia i racing oat the uietory of 
r*)ig>ow* tboa*;kt in Ind»* From the little I have 
itn of them, they mw to be opposed to the V«U, 
and almost aapire to arrogate to tbetnaetven * potittec 
1 . Bach superior. There » a atrifcing analogy between 
theae two bodies of texts, in tb»t both poe*e«« & series 
- of religifl-pbiloeophw'il books of eiggetios, the differ- 
ence c«n»Uting in this, via., that the Ved« exegesia 
ia in Sunk rit And it ft moch more ancient one than 
ih« other which ia in Tamil. All Tamil Siddhanta 
work* written by the Saataoa Acharyae, form this 
*cegw» aad they professedly base their whole teach- 
ing on the Agaumas, by which th*y mean the 28 Sai- 
*iu> Ag*ma«. a tiat of which mar be found in Mr. 
Nafiwwarni PsllayV introduction to hia translation of 
the SiTegaanabolhstn. 

A boat the date of the*- A game*, we catiaat - j 
aaythmg, f»r the ban- inx-t that very few of theae are 
available. 1 m* self know only thcee that haw been 
published in yranika characters, vii., the Kami ki , and 
lb? Upagameit, PoevAfcarci and Mriyendm.* But on* 
thing at leaet ia certain, that the Mhgendra must be 
con*iderablr posterior to Buddhism and Jainism. to 
which it refer* aa if well-known. The general style 
of composition ia alao inch that wa cannot pat it ear- 
lier th«ji Uatidspada, Sankara and other*, whoa* sao- 
trical work*, it so much roaerjiWes, It also refer* to 
Kanida and KapiU a* the founders of the Veiat-ahika 
and 8ankhya systems. Our present «*hjec%, the 
Mrigeodra. cannot, on the other hand, be later than 
Msdhara, who in hia chapter on the Sari a Darsana 
in the &arv*>daraeaDa-eangraha I quotes not only the 
Mrigeodm itself, bnt alao refer* the reader for fuller 
information to it* commentator, Narayana Kanta. Tfana 
Narayana, and a fortieri the Mrigendra, cannot be pat 
later than the beginning of the 14th century A.D. 

rhia will be the very first attempt to present one of 
theae Agamaa in an English form ; and I propose to 
devote this and the paper* to follow, to a translation 
of the M rigendra, which ia art Upagama of the Kemi- 
ka, aa ia evident from Sloka 22 in the first chapter. 
It ia called ao, because it waa tangbt to Indra, who 
recites it to the Badarika-aarama sages, by Nrisimha, 
who then appeared in his lion-form. (Mrigendra= 
Indra among beaata, vie., the lion.] There seems tc 
be a vritti or commentary on this by one Bhatta Na- 
rayana Kanta, and this Vritti appear! to hare been 
translated into Tamil in Mr. Bnunmnjrasaudarn Mu- 
daliar'a edition of the Mrigendra. Tt is rather unfor- 
. tunate that I am not able to get hold of this vritti or 
of aey other copy of the Agazna itoelf than the gran- ' 



* Mt friaaa 1 Mr. Y. T. Buuhkb, om of the evnlribnton Id thu 
joareaf, lafonn* aa ttuii Prof- Btcbfeft-irJ Baatriar ba» •••■ collecting 
taa i|HU for the tut toot ;Mn or id, for lh» Oi ihi ibmI 
KaaaasHa* Uanrr. It I* t* he hoped that • patinu of «ch 
critic*! wiw u the Baatriar, will do •amthiqg at hut ts olaai 
■p thb q*«*1 iuu, tparing torn Una from hi* other nor* iatportaat 



tba edition, which teem* with misprints and l 
This make* it very difficult to decide upon the exact 
reading of the text, and 1 can promise to give now 
only the grant ha teit, arnendea here and there so a* 
to make some eanae. I have not ret searched the 
Orient*] Maanaoript Library, where 1 believe I may 
get a copy. 

It must be mentioned that I have no special 
knowledge of theae Againaa, or of the later Sarvtte 
literature baaed upon them ; ao it is posaibie I way 
overlook in my version many of the finer shades ox 
technicalities, which may readily be intelligible to 
one familiar with such books. It is my hope thai 
this will be taken in the spirit in which it ia given, 
vu,, aa an honest endeavour to bring to light an 
hitherto little known region of Sannkrit Literate re. 

fjfJornriTRt' itf sJjnjfT fprn: it (1) 

Hni«tw|f»SI^ B jnlt *TtIfeTK4tla^ , i: I 

^wfli*Miftai'i^T *h«ff^4siiittn: . 

i%Tt*mq«T Srt f^f OT«nT»lw\ II (3) 

tTCT«i'jf#T«:!«5I Ufa V&IWn I 

»Tr-^ *!*TTP*i: f«PT* Ti^^a II (4) 

twnTOfNi" t^FMtef^ ii (5j 

f?o*iPr «rt*Trt ftrar^JRfwrf: i 

arnt fkvtmtf <rwr»*'TPf ft ftm n (7) 

*j*t$rit yn^ (V^Slijj 1 ! 1 ^ i 

^f«T innr>i bt1V»4 ^firTHBTtl^i! (8) 

»jaV»T sf^^Tft^f *|[s5|ftH*JW*1|wiW || (9) 

W»34v4^TMI ms*T •tafttTtfr II (10) 

sfTa^r^Wlle^Tf •slTr«b a f H &Rl U (11) 
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ffcnfarsTfi^rsi ^1*114 wtt^: ii 
# s Mi5^rfaPTt smfgi^rcrfs: t: ii 

■■ft 4 . 

9PT Tt^ltcTSinri SrHgrW I 

ft,^ %:t(vt *tor«r Pt^h HT^rH?f n 

d &rTMN4>g| ltre^l ; Tgf -v&*KFJJ 

TOtftffcii^eroiF^w m*oqft 11 
jf* HMW H'rciiSrg oi^gffrs;^ l 

t?Nfjj.oft«i4*M ^*i%^>#: I 

wwcfliwfe'Bit Tnlct *gf*Rr< 11 
^ Pm$^ arc cfi^^r ^rr 11 



(12) 

(13) 

(14) 
(15) 
ilG) 
(17) 
(18) 

(19) 
(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 



CHAPTER I. 

iNTEODUCTOIiY. 



After obeisance to the great Lord and to UharadvV 

ja, listen, virtuous men, to this wisdom that has 
come down, through Indra, from Hani himself (1) 

In Narayana's holy hermitage, did Bharadvaja uud 
other twice-borns, Siva's image establish, and upon 
him contemplate with minds intently fixed. (2) 

Indra, once, knowiog them as full of faith, did the 
hermitage favour with his own presence, the sem- 
blance of an ascetic assuming. i$\ 



When he had been duly honoured by them, he en- 
quired after the welfare of each, and asked them why 
they did not follow their prescribed dharma. 1 

Note. — The prescribed dharma is the performance 
sacrifices inculcated by the Veda. 

" Is it not, Rishi" they replied, " performing the 
prescribed dhai-ma, if we worship the Deity for ihe< 
fulfilment of our ends" ? (5£ 

Note.^Indra is addressed h.h a Rishi, because he has: 
come down in the guise of an acetic. 

" In the Veda, is the sanhitn portion which apper-; 
tains to Rudra and the presiding deity of this is Rii-' 
dra himself. Even the duties enjoined by the Kitljui. 
are intended solely that proximity to him may be; 
attained." (G); 

Note. — Tlie idea in this Sloka is that the S&nhitn por- 
tion of the Veda is an nw or portion of Radrn, and th;it- 
itB object is the propitiation of Rudra. The word ti^ed for 1 
propitiation is giiimidUi/a which means close vicinity, pro-i 
xiuiity. The sacrifice is supposed to bring the nacriticer ] 
into closer relations with the deity addressed. Ital^m is ai 
collection of the sacrificial, household and moral duties of j 
Brahmins, in the form of Sntras. Each rimniun MMeRhaoti 
of Vedic study has, in general, a separate collection of its j 
own. It is divided into throe parts : the first part conipri. I 
singa lucid but snecint account of Vedic sacrifice is called ! 
the srahUt mhtra ; the second treating of traditional and 
household ceremonies, snch as marriage, tipaiiaifnim, eli'.., 
is called the qrihytt Sutra ; the third comprising the aenv- 
ral duties of man, both generally and as member of a twr- 
ticulai- class, is called the Dharma or Samayacliiirika Su- 
tra ; the last mentioned duties are necessary requisites for 
enabling n man to act up tathe rules prescribed in the 
Brat two divisions. 

When they had given utterance to this highest 
truth, the (Treat-One smiled, and propounded to those 
searchers after wisdom, this false knowledge, thus : 
" Your Deity is but n, name to. us." (7) 

Note. — Indra wants to draw out the Rishis by attacking 
their most cherished ideals, and so he denies the reality of 

God. 

•' If he were not a nfero name (an unreality 1 *, bat i« 
an embodied being like any of us, how could he possi- 
bly be present (on your theory), at the same inetnnt, 
at all the sacrifices performed in countries widfly 
separated." (9) 

Thus assailed by the dashing waves of these atheis- 
tic words, advancing from the ocean of Indra, the 
Rishi-intellect stood firm as a rock, firm on account 
of its innate strength. (9) 

" The Deity's form, nnlike our bodies, is, endowed 
with excellent lordly qualifies, and it cannot for a 
moment be compared with these." (iO) 

Not«". — Hero /lie Rising bogiu tlieir fcpfy l» I intra. 

'* If, as you assert, there is no reality corresponding 
to the word Indra, and if you are prepared to apply 
the same argument to a pot, because that also is a 
word, then you will have to smy that the word put 
carries water, and that the word mnon shines, which 
thoy_ manifestly do not." (H) 
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V S win g them t«Mid hi swob discourse, enrmptared 

n-. in Uwir p**t«« of Hum, with tears is their ey*<*, aid 

*, with stteranc* fsJUrrisg, Hari («'.«>, Indrm) M 

/ pJeaeed with them, (12) 

llteo H* with the thunderbolt, Indrm, manifested 

- himeelf to th*tn ia hit own fans, radiant as the morn- 

* mg bob, with maltitade* of celestial* chanting hi* 
■: prmiae. (13) 

* Note.— One of the epithets applied here U> latin, is 
an/a-sraf*, which baa bad a canon* histniy. In tbe Veda, 
fadie h, called k, buinn be it said to posses* hundred 
pu w a rs or a bsodred-lokl mie: hi, Wb«n th« meaning of 
Xralm Uiiasn in bin titst* U> be "a ascrisos,' tha aMaiiieg 
ef ts* compound «u misunderstood s* " one who has 
perforated a hundred lacrifltjae, aod a utofj wan after- 
ward* invented to main thia epithet intelligible, vi*., that 
tha po*iti<« of lodm la attainable by an; person who ean 

a hundred atromndha eecrtnoss, 



They bowed to him nod sang Rig t Y*jk* mad Sfwwn 
hymn* >n hi* pratse. Then Indra amid " Tell me what 
yon desire most, what yoa consider the most precious 
thing in ail tha worfda." (H) 

Th#r craved of him the knowledge of Sips, (Siva- 
jnansj m a boon. Aod ha replied, " Yoa may hear it 
from use ; hot let only a eingta person be my 
questioner, one who wo old be aecoptmble to tha mind* 
of all of my hearer*." (15) 

Then the revered Bharadvajm, the profound, mad 
highly respected of the learned, stood forward a* 
their lender, and pat him (lodm) suitable questions. 

(16) 

" How did this highest wisdom earn* down from 
Mtbetrar* * What idem had tha Lord in hi* mind 
when h* established it ? " (17) 

For the fulfillment of the tads of hummo exieteaoe, 
the I lord bestowed (hia flawless (n i r m a la ) wisdom, 
characterised by its fire oo ar ses , (18j 

Note — Here Indra begin* hi* reply, which oontinnes 
down to the end of this Agema. The commentator m- 
pUias that the simviia jnana >■ the -Yaeb latlna and the 
other ii tbe SnJrw'M taitva, which shines onf in fire direo- 
tioDt, vis„ the four quarters and the zenith. 

H sere* ted, ia the highest path, the eight Mahes- 
varaa, to be described in the following verse aa the 
objects of ail Mantras and with them seven oronn of 
M&Dtra* also. (19) 

Then he created the hnndred and eighteen rulers 
within Maya, the Mantresvaraa, equal in splendour to 
'hose standing in the highest path. (20) 

Sot*. — " The highest path," the commentator explains 
it as tbe " aaddka tnarpa." " Those standing in the high- 
est, path" are tbe hfnheernraa or Vidyesvara* oasBtioned 
in 'he previous Tares. 

The Lord who i* manifest within all these (Mahea- 
▼ar*e and Mantresvaraa) proclaims this wisdom for 
the benefit of thtse who ere competent for it; nod 
for others, things that will suit them. (21) 



This wisdom sprang from Sirs, he* been proclaim- 
ed at great length by innumerable Maatreevmrms, and 
has been called the Kmmika, on account of its grant- 
ing all desires. (28) 

From them learning it, Umapmthi, who with tha 
fiery gmace of his eye enveloped Kama, (love) \i 
Seine*, taught it to me in eleven thousand verses- (23) 

Note.— Basra is (fas mow of the Rodtms, who are eleven 
in OS Other. So iAora-MmmU«tA.=tnea»iir»d by tbe Be- 
dm*, i,A, eleven thousand*. 

So abandoning the prolixity of the original Teach- 
ing, T shall condense this stainless wisdom into Sotras 
pregnant with meaning, for the most part consisting 
of the original words themselves. (24) 

M. Nauyakasw&mi Ait as. 



DIDSANKABA WRITE A COMMENTARY 

ON TBE SVKTASVATARA 

UPANISHAO? 



Oce noticeable fesinre in some recent discussions 
about Sooth Indian chronology is the attempt made 
either to bring down banker* to a very recent date, 
to pat some of the Soath Indina Saints before him, 
both it *eems to me on very insufficient ground* 
The former attempt had always seemed to me the 
more untenable of the two ; and as it was mainly based 
on the fact that numerous quotations were to be found 
from some of the Furana* (presumably modorn accord- 
ing to Western scholars) in Sankara's bhashya on the 
Svetasvatara Upaniahad, 1 was led to examine the 
Bhaahya itself. My first giaucs was enoogh to dis- 
close to me a remarkable feature, the extiuordjnary 
length and nambeT of the quotations, the prattha- 
vana alone, sixteen pages in length, containing about 
thirteen pages in all of quotations, from snob, 
books as the VishuadharmR, the Liege, Brahma nnd 
Viahna Purana\ aod the Paraaar* Btnriti. This by 
itself is such an uonsual thing with Saaksra, that I 
w ted to doabt whether the Bhushys was really 
his. I was forced to leave this iu abeyscco, 
since Prof. Uax Mailer seems to hare do doubt that 
it waa really Sank arm's work, from the way in which 
he refers to it in the preface to his translation 
of the Upaoishad.i But recently, while turning 
over the pages of the Anandaarmma edition of the 
Upanishad, I lighted npon the Sanskrit preface which 
QjjaaJly contains nothing bat a bmro list of numpscript* 
consulted, and to my surprise I saw that the Ananda- 
armma pindits also had c»ine to the conclusion that 
the Bhaahya was a forgery. As the facts npon whioh 
they base this opinion are scarely known and as they 
are expressed in Sanskrit, I shall here give them 
together with a few more facta 1 t« able to gather 
myself. 

l Sacrctt »*kt nf fXs *'«•(,- Upanuluutt, VuU J I. pu. wiu. it 
sad MS. 
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The/tr«( reason us T said before is the length and 
numbers of the quotations from the Puranas. San- 
kara, as may be seen from his commentaries on the 
other Upanishads and on the Brahm* Sutras, never 
quotes at any length from the Vedna even, and with the 
exception of the Gita and the Sanatsojatiya, very 
rarely indeed from the Puranas But the more import- 
ant feet is that he never quotes more th*atwo lines or 
three at the most, whereas in the Bhashya in question, 
we have nearly three quarters of the praat kavana con- 
sisting ouly of quoUtioon, and these mainly from the 
Puranas, which, .Sankara is always very chary of 
quoting. 

The- second point is (though it may not have very 
much weight by itself) that AnandAgiri who from his 
habit of always following up Sankara with a com- 
x menfcary has been called an incarnation of Nandi- 
keswara,- while Saukara was made an incarnation of 
Siva, has not written a gloss upon this. 

Third. Dhanapatisuri, the author of the com- 
meotary called IHndima ou Vidyaianya's Sankara- 

digvijaya, when commenting upon the words -g"qfif^ 
5"PT'Tf75[?H' Tl<S*I*r enumerates only the commen- 
taries on the ten Upanisliads, beginning from the Isa 
%nd ending with the Brihadaranyaka, as Sankara's 
work. (Chap. VI. SI. 61). And in- the next Sloka 
Vidyaranya mentions only the commentaries on the 
Gita, SanatsuJHtiya and the Nrisimha Tapini TJpani- 
•had. If Sankava did write » commentary on the 
Svetasvatara, it wonld be strange indeed if snch a 
warm admirer and follower of his as Vidyaranya were 
to omit all mention of it. 

Fourth. Narayana who seems to bnre written 
Dipikas on a large number of the Upanishiids, always 
quotes from Sankara, wherever a commentary written' 
by him is available on the text he is commenting 
upon. This may be readily seen from his dipiktu on 
the ten principal Upanishads, But in his dipjlg* on 
this Upanishad alone are there no quotations If oca 
the Bhushya as we have it. 

Fifth. Moreover Narayana is in the Itabit of 
Styling himself " Sankaroktyupajivind," 'one who 
lives by Sankara's words,' in the concluding sloka of 
bis dipikas, whenever there is alrendy a commentary 
by Sankara on his text. But in his dipikas on tbe 
Ham m and oth*r Upanishada, wherever there ia no 
commentary by Sankara, he simply styles himself 
" urutimdtropajivinii," 'one who lives by tbe aruti 
alone.' And in the dipika to this Upanishad he only 
styles himeelf tho latter way. There would be no 
reason for his departing from his usual course, if 
there were a commentary by Sankara. 

Sixth, Still more cogent is the proof we get in 
another part of Narayanans dipika. When commenting 
upon Rit. 20 of the sixth Adhyaya, to support his 



interpretation that the verse inculcates the worship of 
God as superior to everything, he quotes Sankara's 
comment on Gita l9-fi6, where the present verse itself 
is cited by the latter. 2 Narayana need not have gou4 
so far to find an authority for his opinion, if he hid 
another at hand in the shape of a Bhashya by 
Sankara on the Svetasvetara. s 

Seventh. The compact and vigorous style of San- 
kara is nowhere to be seen in the Bhasby a. There is not 
in this the unity and closeness of thought which 
makes bis style at once recognisable; it is a 
loose, incoherent mas*, eked oat into seeming ful- 
ness by its numerous quotations. There is no greater 
evidence of poverty of thought than this weaving in 
of quotations, and in this species of literary parasitism 
our Bhashya seems to be a masterpiece. 

If we also take into consideration that in man}' pla- 
ces, views are advanced which are radically opposed 
to Sankara's, 4 we have, I think, a fine piece of cu- 
mulative evidence, if not indeed to disprove that San- 
Kara wns the author of .the Bhashya, yet enough to 
throw a considerable amount of doubt ou the accept- 
ed view. If what we have said is true, than a good 
deal of speculation lately indulged in, that many of the" 
Puranas hitherto considered very modern aie in reali- 
ty natch anterior to Sankara, must fall to the eronnd, 
since only in this Rbnabya arc any such quotations 
found. 8 """ 



2 Nurayntia's Dipika, p. 37. Aneudnsrnma edition of the Sve. 
toavatnra. ^ 

Bhngavud Gite, A nnDditmuiia edition, p. 62 1. 

3 Hero is a point which I may bring to tho notice' of our 
Sairito friends. There if an alternative rending "Straw-" 
for " Perom" which appears in the text. This reading it given 
by Yignnnabbiksliu also na -an alternative, Prof, Max Mullcr ia 
mistaken in saying tlint Sankarananda nccepta only tho latter 

rending. As a ttovUbt of fact he reada only " Darniit." 

4 1 have not the time nor the spare to work out this point fully. 
I shall try and take it tip ut »me future time. It would he better 
if any of o u r readers wero to attempt it. The UpHiiislurd itself is 
a pretty stiff thing to make out the relations of. 

<"■ 1 do not mean to Say that insny ml the Pnrntias are later than 
Sankara, and that the mnfrter here set forth-ean in any way settle 
thfl veiod question of the age of the Puranas. The only service 
which tho point mooted in this paper can do, will be to save iafer- 
encee being drawn from the quotations teethe supposed 3e:nkar&- 
Bliaahya on the Svetasvatara, wUch would only envelop ther main 
question as to tho dates of the Puranas in more confusion and dark- 
ness. For instance there is a distinct account of Sankara in the 
Padma Parana, where he is said to be an incarnation of Siva, wsjo 
appeared in this form to mislead people, Bot it could not on that 
account alone be contended that the whole Padma Parana is later 
titan him. As is quite common in Sanskrit literature, the perhaps 
very small kernel, out of which has developed the hnge aapertt.ruc- 
tnro of the Padma Purana in its present form, might reach hack 
even to Vedio times. A rich harvest awaits any one who tin verify 
the Purnnic quotations in writers of ascertained date, by reference 
to the books now existing. 

Hi. Naravanabwami Aitab. 
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CHama VII. 
Tnt Tsui* Tim Acsenv. 
About I7W sVC to 100 AD, 
In Kibxt H droit. 



The third end the last famon* Taunt academy tr»» 
wht»m4 at Madsra, our modem Madura, that 
stands oa tbe southern beak of tbe river Vaigai. 
Tbe Hirer, thai is, the Plndiysn sovereigns, removed 
their metropolis from Kapedaporam. after the extioc- 
twm of that city by the deluge, to Madeira. The 
PAnidjsja kingdom was indeed Lh« bud of grace at it 
«n in the eye* of tbe sage MaTiikkaracaakar. The 
splendour of the city lias been the theme of several 
classical works, each m u*u:i-A, ^^m**f^fi, 
fimOu0**ri* and #***t_i». Many of the com- 
positions of thit Academy are still in existence, 
though several of tbeio yet remain unprioud The 
sessions of this literary bench ct>n tinned, on the 
authority of Xnkktrar, for eighteen centuries nrid a 
Half during the ret ana nf 49 sovereigns, the first of 
whom was tame as it appears from his name Modat- 
tirumAren; the last king was Ugiirapperuraladi io 
whose timewss composed the snored Knral which 
may be styled as the universal national code. 

There were 49 academical teats in which the 
Professors, sat while engaged in the iovestigttiou of 
Tamil Literature. That the number of Professors 
who, at any time daring tea sessions, presided ever 
the college, waa forty nine. Tbe poeta whose names 
are found in ' The Garland of TiruvaHnvw', were the 
Professors of the college daring the hut yean of the 
academy when Tirakkaral wss brought before them 
for receiving the much -coveted recognition at their 
hands. Innumerable poets of different vocations 
Honiished during this period. Scattered poems from 
their hand are collected io compilations known as 
mCQjQstmt and u^^uu*CJ$. Work a of guidance 
were Ahattiyem, Tolkappiyam, Mipur&nem, laai- 
mntukkem. Bbatapnrinam and Patiyan aipeui . 

The charm of the 'fmmil tongue his become a thing 
of tl'.e past for want of fit literary geniuses to wield 
its splendour ; if considerable difficulty is experienced 
in trying to understand the beauties locked np in the 

ela&sical works •»<*" as Kalittohai and Pettnppattu, 
it is needless to accoaot for tbe dearth of literary 
geniuses in Tamil. The Tamil language was indeed 
a bug-hear to the Professors themselves during the 
closing years of this academy, us we shall see later- 
on. In the eves of Manikkariehakar, a Brahmin 



■age, the two meet difficult stadies that brii.g physios! 
weakness to tbe student were Tamil and Knsio, 
Portbet the importance of Tamil literature is 
emphs s i s e d by sages each •• Tirumftlsr, jMossam- 
bandaar, Appar and Sondamr the last of whom speaks 
highly- of the Tamil proficiency of the child aage 
JnaDassmbAudhar. It ia impossible to give any 
connected account of the working of the academy 
especially at its beginning 

The sessions undoubtedly should have began before 
the Great War enshrined in the MaUbharati, as one 
of tbe poets of this period whose poem is found in 
Puraoenurn, a compilation of this academy, extols the 
munificence of the Chola sov e r eig n who entertained 
the Psndavas and the Kanrarns daring the War 
which iasted for eighteen days. 

The study nf ^atsgnm works lays bare the fwet 
that in times of remote antiquity flourishes] Karaikkal 
Amreaiyar, the Demon Devotee and Poetess, whose 
carver trn-ill* tbe reader with religions awe ; Ksnnap- 
par, the Hontsinan, who plucked an eye of his to stop 
the bleeding in one of the /yes of a Sivaliogam ; 
Chaaddsvani, the Brahmin cowherd, who did not 
consider it a sin to cut off the feet of his impious 
father when the latter sacrilegiously interfered with 
the full-hearted devotion of his child whom God Siva 
ooodesce tided to adopt as his beloved son after 
the child lost its terrestrial father; Sakkiyar, the 
Baddhist, who in his heart of hearts was a Seiva and 
threw atones at a Sivelingam without fail everyday 
before dinner and obtained salvation by each a 
devotional service ; Kocchenkannar, the renowned 
Chola Emperor; Mfirti Niytmar, a shepherd, who 
when prevented from buying dandle wood rubbed his 
elbow on a Sandle-Stone til] it ran blood and thereby 
acqnt ed diviso grew ; all flourished about the begin- 
ning of this period or some a little earlier. The 
histories of these saints can be seen in the Periya- 
purinam of Sekkilir, a work of rare importance in 
IVnrif. As the Demon Saint, KassukkaLAromsyar, 
w a poetess as Well, we begin to dVlineate her 



CSAPTIll VIII. 

KVhaimVl Ahsuiya'b. 
Karaikkal Ammsiyftr whose real nume was Puoite- 
vatiyftr was a well educated Saira lady of the 
merchant class. Her father whose only daughter 
she was, gave her in marriage to a man of the tame 
caste, and the young pair lived at his own residence 
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at KAraikUAl. The young husband looked after the 

trade affairs. On a. certain day, be was presented 

with two choice mangoes of high value by a person 

who cacnt) to him on buBiDess. He sent -the mangoes 

to his wife. Just then there came to the lady a man 

whose hair w*ts silvered over with age with apparent 

signs of great hunger. His plight enhanced by his 

sincere love to God moved the heart of the lady who 

was naturally of a tender bent of mind. The dinner 

was uot, however, quite ready and the hungry guest 

could not be made to wait any longer. So the lady 

served lum with cooked rice which was the only 

preparation ready and alio with one of the sweet 

fruits. The old m;;n had a hearty dinner, and thanked 

the lady and went away. The husband who came 

home shortly after, was served with the remaining 

fruit while at dinner. As the fruit had a highly 

relishing taste ; he anxiously asked his wife to serve 

him with the other fruit also. Not knowing what to 

do she went inside as though to fetch the fruit and 

sincerely prayed to God for a fruit. Divine grace 

surely dawned on her aud her request was complied 

with, and the devout lady placed the fruit ou the 

leaf. The unusually sweet and indescribable taste 

of the fruit roused a 6ort of suspicion in the man's 

mind who, then, requested her to explain without 

reserve the real origin of the fruit. The devout 

dame, who could not hide anything from her wedded 

husband, explained the secret origin of the fruit. 

The husband who was astonished at her account of 

, the fruit went to the length of pressing her to fetch 

one more similar fruit by divine favour to prove 

her veracity. This also she undertook to do and 

Siva in her critical moments shewed His Divine grace 

again aud a fruit similar to the last appeared in her 

hands which, however, ou being presented to her 

husband mysteriously disappeared from his hands. 

Reverential dread for his wife immediately got an 

upper hand in his mifld and the man began to consider 

her as a celestial being too high to bo his wife and 

waited for an opportunity to sep-irate himself from 

her. On the pretext of making a sea-voyage on 

trade-business, he left Karaikkat and resided at 

Negapatam marrying a new wife. He was blessed 

with a female child to whom in honor of his previous 

wife, he conferred the 'name Punitavati. 

The relatives of the forsaken lady on learning 
that her husband was at Negapatum conducted the 
lady to his house and presented her to him. The 
husband at once got trembled and went inside and 



brought his wife and his child and alt three prostrate*! : 
at the f&t of the Divine Lady. He explained to the; 
bewildered rehitives tho mysterious dignity of tU« 
dame and asked all of them to do her borDsaer 
Being made husbandless. the Divine Lady though'. 
th:it her beautiful form would be a hindrance to her: 
devotion by attracting lusty eyes upon her and m 
she applied fervently to God, whose favour was; 
always within her easy reach, to deprive her of the' 
charming form and present her with the skeleton; 
form of a demon. To the astfunding admiration tf her, 
relatives, she shook off her flesh-bundle and b»cauic »■ 
demon through the grace of Siva ; her bewildered 
relatives witnessed this miracle and sent down streams: 
of tears. She began to compose verses of adoration : 
on Siva styling herself as 'the Demon of XaraikkaL' 
She is said to have travelled to the sacred Kailasam '. 
with this form and on reaching the Holy Jlount, : 
she ascended the steps by wnlNng on her head. Cod 
was exceedingly plensed with her unbounded and- 
unparalleled devotion and condescended to style hei^ 
as ' Ammai' that is 'mother.' She is considered 
immortal and is supposed to witness for evar the 
Divine Dauceof Siva at Tiruvalankctdu a Maiva Shrine 
some miles from Madras. 

She is one of the sixty-three canonised Saivft snii.r> 
whose names are immortalised in the Versified Li-* 
of Devotees furnished by the sage Sniidnvar av.d 
known as the ffrQ$Q0*4*ri*jiiQjt*m*, She styles 
herself as ■s*mtd».rfb&u%, (the Demon of Kavikkal], . 
in a certain place the says that she in one of the 
Demons (ya*c??ru>) who surround Siva. 

Her history, from its very nature, dazzles wr 
■*" understanding ; but '.facts are stubborn things' 
and ' there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our little philosophy.' 

Her literary productions are all adoratory, bymg 
encomiums on God's (Siva's) glory. These, are, 

u)i>2.u, arjd ^ijtt-ljf/iBfn,^ kp«$. Her hymns arc known 
as QpjbfbGjt* tow as they are more ancient than the 
Devaram hymns of Jfiiinasainbandhar, Appar and 
Sunrlarar who flourished several centuries Ktir. 
Her poems depict immense Iuvp to God and several 
of the stan/.as describe the form of Siva as the 
Demon Devotee actually enjoyed the sight of the 
Divine Dance at Tiruviilsmkadn. There is also some 
lovely humour which is much found in lio* .£.i'- *t 
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0g.*,-fM. We * ab join a few selection* from k*r 
•srlw.— 

I. m* mmmbm* 0**» Q*m4**m* 

t$pM* ***«&* St*m. 
[Tbe IjmJ eternally frees from birth on earth, 
those who consider that nothing transpire* without 
Hit grace Mid thus with moch humility speak His 
gtory wid lead a life without forgetttttg Him even 
Core moment] 

t. Qt03** uttpuhlfiw iBmpmmQ* G*ri?fm 
$**<?** f.U»SCm>* 0«*>C# — <S*W«rfT 

*sV*«u%» ti0Qmyi mrtrn. 

8„ »«; Jit9war3*W ufjtjsi. Qrntmn- ^gft-amprnt 

M^I*mtQ" Cuistit Qj* is. *.-•■•##«'*> Qnmnm 
+. ,**>?.*£> u(f Wit 9w(i$ *»«>*•> 

t'i'fais describe* tlte gigantic natoi* of th« Drrin 
Dance.) 

dunes IX. 
TmcMc'uft. 

']'he Shi religion ia the most ancient crood of 
India and tdpeejally of Soatheru India. The fame of 
the >in|to«aot 8>.iva ttage* of the Knif'ynyan is 
imiaoruhu'd by S*int Sandarar of ike ninth eentnry. 
The iiutnluT of individual devotees who attained the 
feet of Sirs is 03 ; eight of these were Tamil poets m 
well. These were, 

1, K'irnikk'it At«**niy.'<r of whom we nave already 
given some account. 

2. Ttmm&lvr a hose career we are to sketch in 
this chapter, 

8. Ajfitr one of the Satv* reformers, 

■1. Ti i L "j 'fiw i tunfiamlhnr Another Saiva reformer 
and the mm?, di-t munched among the saiu'.s fur 
pr0C'>< i -u> wisjoiu and yiiict'. 

5. .tiytiHiiti K'xlioitrki'n ii (moooh CalJava king 
and «;iii»t. 

G. ' hrf'iM'ni l'< i>ttn-il a Chen, king and colleague 
of Saint .'Sundar.tr. 

7. Kiriy-ir 

8. A'"i'm' Su,ft'irur. 



Ail tbese but th* tint two lived subsequently 
to th* Smngmm, 

ft is impossible to settle the times of yojpv of 
.whom Trrnsaftlar was one ; hut there can be eoarcely 
am y doubt of their extreme antiquity. There are 
eighteen swgrwr of Tamil celebrity sod these should 
have been living in ancient times. Tirumdiar and 
ldaikhadar rank very high as poets ; we give them 
a piece aboot the beg itmiog of the Third saagatu, 
though their protracted Yogic career brings them 
to be contemporaries of Tiravalluvar who floorished 
aboot the last years of the academy. 

Timmular whose origraa] name n nnknowc was a 
Yogic sag* of the North. Bent opon paving a visit 
to Agastra «t his resideDce the Meant Patigsi, 
the sage was' mnlriog a to or towards the Sootharm 
India. A fter worahtppiog wveral Saira shrines on 
his war he came to T»rovav..datir«i and resided at 
the shrine for some days. On leaving the apot he 
found too dead bod jr of a shepherd by the name of 
sfuhjn, surrounded b; a thick crowd of pitying cowa 
which licked the corpse. The pitiable attitnde of 
the cowa which are considered to bo the most sac-ed 
of antnitls, touched the heart of the yotji, who at ooco 
entered tbe corpse and thrilled it wuh life to tho 
great joy of the cows, preserving hie own nesh-coat 
in a pit in a tree He conducted tho cows to tl«?ir 
respective houses and oetne back to tbe tree in search 
of his body. To hi* great disappointment, he could 
nut find his btxiy ; nor was this all ; the wife of the 
dead Mfilan approaohed the mige who was in her 
hosbcvud'i bodily garb, with tunoroaa iotentton. Ht; 
showed aversion towardu the lady. She wna .however, 
comforted by her relatives and the gage was allowed 
to purine hit . devotion undisturbed. Ever sincu 
this metamorphosis, he was known asTirnnidlar. 

Thin eminent uian sat in contemplation For nn 
snormoas period, 30*0 years, and at the expiry of 
each yc&r (rave oat a stanza ; and thus when he got 
oot i if Sanuidhi, there were 3000 Stanzas on divitn- 
philosophy, tht« whole collection of which is known 
as TiTutwDitraw- This forms the Tenth Book of the 
Saivn UiMe. The TirnumutmiH contains as it were 
tbe essence of the Saiva A'gainuB. The collection 
is noted for tho lofty ideals i>f religion it preaches. 
We subjoin a few of the verses to serve as speci- 
men, — 

j^mQu Bud, mi f-^'Q {£.4i d Ator ■ 
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jimQu Bcuwrti fi«jt(tj tajSifliSta 

[Tbe ignorant say that L<ive and God are different ; 
few know that Love and God are one and tbe same; 
if all know that Love and God are one and tbe same, 
thvy will melt with Lore and ever enjoy beatitude], 

Thin stanza preaches the highest divine philosophy ; 
there is do other road to beatitude but sincere Love 
to Him, What that sincere Love is is described in 
the stanza subjoined. 

QuiBsGultp XttTtBp Sutfi.UJ «f JpiuSgg! 10 

erasQumk uaaftu93ssr <3aj tup Oai r ess gsyQji. 

Austerity, however severe it might be, does not 
indicate true Love ; to attain God the heart should 
melt with Love. 

3. a-irftiTTO intuQmp eiiaQ*ir(g uj633n> 

[It is within everybody's ability to sprinkle a few 

leaves on God ; to give a handful of fodder to the 
cow; to part with a morsel of meals at dinner; and 
to speak kind words to every one.] 

This stanza shewB easy methods in religioD and 
morals. 

Laspfiet UDs&sigfi uuiuipuJtrSsir 

This stanza describes the subtle relation betwen 
God and the Material World. To the materialist 
matter is the only entity ; to the spiritualist God is 
tbe entity and matter is bat a phenomenon. 

In addition to ^n^tce^/rii, Tirurafilar is reputed 
to be the afltft&T of some treatises on medicine. 

We shall proceed to sketch the career of the sage 
Idaikkadar. 

Chaptbh X. 
Idaikea'das. 

Idaikkadar was & yogi and was frequently moving 1 
in the society of the Professors of the Mfdnra College, 
He is considered by some to be an incarnation of 
Vishnu just as Tiruvalluvar is considered to be an 
avatar of Brahma. On a certain occasion, he wanted 
to .have an interview with the Pindiya, probably 



Ughmpperuvaludi, to shew his literHry proweBS and 
get the admiration of the kinj.*. Throagh his friend 
Kapilnr who wbb one of the prominent members of 
the academy he had an interview. But the kings 
gave a cold reception and the irritation of the poet, 
according to puranic accounts, resulted in the 
evacuation of the God and the Goddess of the local 
shrine from Madura to a place some distance yonder 
north along with the Tamil academy. The wrath of 
the poet was subsequently appeased by the king and 
God Somasundara along with the academy came 
back to Madura. 

He was a friend of Tiruvalluvar and accompanied 
the great dictator of morals on his way to the Madura 
Bench for getting recognition to his famous Rural, 
Idaikkadar extemporised on the merits of Rural 
in a distich which runs thus, 

(&j&#fi pmpfi (a^firr, 

Idaikkadar contributed his mite towards the 
subjugation of the vanity of the Madura literati. 

He waa a great authority in Tamil ; a grammar by 
the name of tuL@Qpj8 is attributed to him. Atnirta- 
sigarar the famous commentator' on Kttrihai, a beauti- 
ful and succinct treatise on Tamil Prosody, makes 
frequent refereuces to the verses of Idailtkadar. 

It is, to repeat again, a difficult tusk to give 
satisfactory accounts of yogis. The careers of yogis 
stand as etumblin? blocks iD the way of the 
chronology of Tamil poets. 

uiiluiru tp.eQpji, <# auQutu $ & j p i and several 
others are considered yogis of Tamil fame ; their 
diction seem quite modern but that can be no reason 
"Id "bring them down to the later times. In Tamil 
the literary dialect and the spoken dialect were 
always marked by a wide gulf of difference. These 
siddhos purposely condescended to write in the spoken 
dialect of the masses as their aim was but the educa- 
tion of the people and not to shew their literary 
eminence. 

We shall proceed to give some account of tbe 
compilation, Pnrnnauuru, as it is the source of much 
information about the poets, kings and patrons who 
- nourished in the academical times. 

Chapter XI. 

PrSAMA'NU'EC. 

The Purananuru, as its name implies, is a collection 
of 400 small poema on Public matter mostly state 
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.laamir*. T1i# compilation it noted for it* high 

* ihwWricai value and th* utodest of the hietoiy of 
f (Tamil literature wilt find it * rare beiqeeathment from 
Jfbe ancient* » Herat th*ir social easterns end manners. 
TTfc* Tamil public it nock indebted t* Mr. Bwaminetlia 

Aiyer. lb* Prof— or of Tamil Literature, Kumba* 
ikonem Colb*ge, for hie irc*fa*ig»fale Uboura in 
rtMtu| this rare reword ftm obfivkm tod decay. 
■ Tb* ctrtm of lb* important ancient Tamil king*, 
('•fcrorn mod bards of the academical timet furnished 
ibj* Ibi* precious book will be dealt with subsequently. 
The importance of the collect ion lie* in its authentic 
portrai tare of the ha bits and citterns of the Tamil 
race el>oul two thousand jeer* ago. Some of these 
important custom* will be dealt with herein. 

Hero- worship wax in vogue ; on the death of a 
prominent bwo, a statue, not however remarkable 
for its finish, ra cat oat from a atone and implanted 
on the public war. 'Die name and prowess of the 
btrti *w imprint* d probably below ; a jMwtal of 
^lotb wat ra>*ed <rrer the ttetot' and adorned wiifa 
r peacock- featbi-r* and garlands. Sacrifices were also 
offered. 

People of the moontain regions offend sacrifices 
to deities for timely rsin and for stopping it when 
' there was too much of it 

Kings and chieftains who died of illeeas instead of 
dying in thr battle-field were laid on the great 
, (/ ~umu) and their cheats were splH with tin sword, 
- in order that they may enter * the heaven of heroes.' 

The fortifications of the enemies were levelled 
: to the ground and ploughed w ith asses instead of 
(jteu and wild seeds were sown over the toil. This it 
no iloobt a barbarous revenge. 

l.'urp*es were burnt in most cases and sometime* 

burii*} in urns. These urn* were known s« Ikcll 

. {*'<£) nnd sometimes »» ^^jjt/*yS?, Now and then 

I buriaUnrns.are met with under the soil near Tanjore 

• und these are known at (j«#iiml.i.i^I. At the 
name *>g»inea, men worn with long age, should have 
been confined m tKese mod pots, if we give credit to 
the popular belief. Protracted existence, which rosy 
lit- even 200 years of age, in the ease of some ab- 
njiimtt human beioirs, "ttftea the play of the erases 

"but hfo does not becomn extinct The body shrinks 
ami the man is but a heap of flesh without any 
locomotion and cravings. Such beings, it is said, are 
st-ftlj laid within big mod pots and are worshipped. 
Bo the popular belief goes. The urns mentioned' in 



Purewtnnru, do not however, seem to indicate snch 
beriala. 

Kinga a#ed to lower their broad umbrella* on the 
approach of Hair a abrinea. 

"The conch it blown at royal mansu-na at about the 
daw a of day to wake the kings from slumKer. 

Weapons were greased with oil and decorated with 
garlands. 

The Tamils believed in the potency of Karma 
which follows the doer in the next birth to make him 
enjoy its fruits. Persons who disbelieved in Karma 
{tttow uuvm = the result or fruit of deed) were 
dew pined. Atheists were abhorred. 

t£omen also were addicted to drink. The toddy 
pots were sank under the soil or confined within the 
hollows of bamboo reeds to gain vigour. 

Men of learning, though of humble origin were 
respected and adored by men of high caste. Id fact 
eaata was no barrier to the recognition of one's 
merits. 

The kings need to conduct Holy sacrifices {mjbmis) 
for their good aa well a« the good of humanity. 
Bach occasion* were times of much holy rejoicing- 
Katga, lords, chjefteiaa, Brahmins, minstrels and 
poem flocked «m each occasions. 

S. A. TutmAuixountsr Piiur, a.*. 

I To bt amtmud). 



PADU-TAL. 



1. Pada is not a sign of the passive voice. See 
llabkanakkottn pp. <4-6, 54-5. It is preferable to 
treat H always as an independent verb, meaning to 
faB, fall to, in, on, off, ont he, mtotuui-it, ufiULiL.it, 
MmruuL-L.il he., mean to fall into. 0ar^>j>^uCi.4 
(Chintlmam, umm* rKantam. Binkamuka £3) are 
instances, in which pada means "to fall oot"«=to 
happen. g>©**i>utl^uiaF^#B=men who happen to be. 
lyefl iSij-sjuluLu. mutj is ambi{fuons. It meant the 
dog which is used to catch, or be caught by, tigers. It 
is plain the passive sense is not in uCi_, but is in- 
herent in all active verbs; for t/rf Sif-jjt »«*j is 
equally ambiguous. u«5_j» *»aj u\0 QmjM G»t*at 
i/iscatbe feet that ride the bull and the head on 
which rides the moon=the moon-ridden head. Bo is 
jt^&aCuL-L rrjjm ambiguous. But ,e/ev uCl. 
jrfjuir = 8&ttan on whom blows fell. 0»lu.m 
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night fulling (i. f. at nightfall). «j«i ji^^l! <?<-•» = 
jnp.uJ.t- *»•>=.! (am that) on whom blow fell, like 
at* *\-ip *.^i which means " the food for which 
cattle has tniled" or jn^L/i-w may be -taken as one 
word, meaning. I am beaten, like the Latin vapulo. 
*rcr<affa> Or crcr(?i£« OmuSoi u<B9ar/r£i. #f£«> u®S«r 
/t^sthe aan falls on me, the shadow falls on me. 
In the same manner apua<B should properly mean 
" light fall " i. « sunrise. 

2. Although there are hundreds of instances in 
which padu means " to come out", 1 do not remem- 
ber one in which it is used in connexion with the sno 
in the sense of rising. 

(R&mnyanam, Uynttakandam Piramat 87). 

#<J?ij®«i,,Tscij3 (ib Sundara 132). 

e:pu'S Qu«Qf0 eSefrSem Qf>f&$Gb, 

^£Py<S (?**"»* CLoeSfeirf? ^<^ifi (Silappadbikiram 

U'rkan. 11. 83 and 85}. 
apu<— m<T$& (Kurinjippittu I. 39). 
apiuL- (Chintaroaoi Kemasari 92), s$iutli-£i 

(ib Sur&manjari 37). 

In all these instances it is the sunset that is meant. 
But it is a question if epun® was ever used to express 
" snnrise", as it ought. 

3. In distributing the natural day among the ,£&» 
(regions) Tolkappiyar, following most probably the 
order fixed by Aga9tyar, lays down thus : — 

'' The evening for forest, night for mountain, ooqj 
(gjp rfij.ii/ei) for field, ppuir& for sea coast and midday 
for desert." 

4. On this rule there is much dispute among authors 
and commentators as to the meaning andjipplication 
of ew&jp aSip-L"* and m pug®. I Bhall confine myself 
to that which concern*. erpu*8, as the rest of the 
dispute is foreign to the subject in hand. 

Nacchinarkkiniyar,* Nakkirar the (supposed) com- 
mentator of Iraiyanar Ahapporul (the supposed work 
of Siva,), the Ilakkanavilakkam, and the Ahappornl 
vilakkam understand " sunset " by the phrase st^ub®, 
SivajfiAna Swami insists that it means " snnrise " and 
produces copious arguments to prove that it should 
mean so. He lias, no doubt, the best of the argument, 
but he is unable to quote a single author who uses 
the phrase in the sense of " snnrise ". ' 



5. Paduttal, tlie causative from pad&l, menns " to 
fall." ^/>jpiuu1ipf£i =to make a man fall on the 
(right road) = , to introduce, to lead &c. t£ea u®^ff*=» 
to ennse fish to fall into the oest=to catch fish ; be-/ 
ing the causative of iStir o«-«. In the Kalittohai we 
have »*uu»i*LJtjtlt_»«J. In the Hamayanam. Uttara. 

4i<Ir^ per.euLj'Sflgl, &<ii-iu>t'ii$fs>iijp pmJIuuQtjfd, 
roanarjeju u©^,Sg>«w. In the Kfcntam Sfiran amaich. 
115 a-niifu®^/*' ; Uyutta, second day 283 ^/r&nmo/u 
LsSpfw. In all places the root-idea of the word is 
plain. 

6, From this idea we get u*di_ (war) in which the 
nature of the principal act seems to lie in the letter 
tl. There are innnmerable words of two and three 
letters ending in ip-, ® or «••_ in all of which 
there is some act perceptible of a nature cansiog some 
inconvenience or hurt, 



THE LETTER,'. 



1. The second rule in Qpasv. wQ£p, jrtvuri-f ia 
explained by Nachchinarkkiniyar thus : — 

" The dependent letters are the short @), short e_ 
and the aspirate called the three-dotted letter. The 
a?pimte is described as three dotted, in order to show 
that its shape is formed by three dotB. Modem 
scribes however write it without the central dot. The 
author describes its shape, because it is unique and 
does not form syllables by t»king a vowel after it as 
the other letters of the alphabet do. As this letter 
is designated as one formed of dots, it follows tl at the 
other letters of the alphabet are formed with line*." 

2. Sivajfiana swAmi, as is usual with him, finds 
fault with this explanation (Virutti p. 27) and insists 
that the expression dotted-letter applies to the short 
g| and the short *. as well as to the aspirate : for, he 
says, anciently all short vowels were Jestmgiiished 
from their long sounds by placing a dot over them. 
But in* his commentary on the Nannfil, for I take it 
to be more bis than Sankaranamacchiviiyar's, he 
admits (<*/&#, &($?. 35 a rule taken over frti-n <3*ir») 
that the original shape of the aspirate was me of 
three dots and that it has subsequently undergone a 
change. . Evidently the remark in the Virutli is c:i 
afterthought. 

3. Under Nannulcr^j. er^ 5, the Swimi quotes 
the following Kural Venba of Vallnvar, 



• It appears the writer here evinces prejudice and dogmatism. - * Hen; apain has the writer mtltwit proof for his statement ?.— 



Si. 
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■ «d i net* nee where the ««pjrat*> i* e» *-*W 
.-, i. « fcnniitfr • syllable with » vowel after it. 
e the aspirate a «S #»<**> m " ha" farming the «•* 
# "aha". Under the above cited rale 35, there i* 
wd • Kara! venba which raue Urns : — 

Sm.W.9 •**«(■*> *C«3u> ««#J 

J^m t:\19 &J0 «#•«, 

be double avpiraies introduced before and 9 
evidently intended to save the Q***.-**. For 
9 and ar*$. Wing each a mf, require the 
mc /'in each line to begin with e *•»#. Bnt 
tod <n» which begin the second »V are each 
*J. Bat 2** c«a only come after ft •*■> or 
•a, To make e9*A,*.8 »ed $«>,-..*.{« a ***i or 
u,oae of the two aspirate* in each word should be 
aoonced » " ha", a« rf* h» .'.a ftnd 0m ha /,§ 
eh ere qWi«'«4i</ each, or aV*-/. be »nd $•***. 
3 which are *g*9»is each. It would sot here 
n sufficient to introduce one A only, for, £*?;.*> 
„ afW.e) would *till continue to be ia», aa no 
ler wont.l take * single A ft* being anything but 
msonant The only remaining view thftt nifty be 
en u to consider the rf ftnd £ to be separated 
n the adjacent letter t> and to acquire the status 
**lia.«»#,e>a». Hut the same end might have 
n attained by inserting ftn 4 after each •». 
;<ent poeu however alwny* thought that three 
eonan'a Cuming together would take the tame 
e a* vt« occupied in pronooucieg one vowel. Be 
1 a* it may, there it no doubt A is ha in the 
owing instance*. 

«a..T^r*j# >«>.*> *&?<$ ia*m0m *.*Qm ttitm 
Ciaaraic c^aV It-rtiirn aPasrawori ueiajJ pi:*m' 
*>**«* ' 0&vtim Quijpm 35*91 4«*-.8 O^ww 

*sar*£i 9m*i0. setp i«r"Ja*a **>sjiji im(ymr t 
(Kfcn'n Daksli. Kayannkft utpetti 21) 

4(*jr2> *$00m* wm}t&mp GutmmSm, 

afswlf fo.Tiataf aatjiuio at(yu (ih J8S) 
The scansion is 3 aSarataraV and a Qfu>*, 

' ifrOarau u$* <yji «#•»«■* adtaff **mir 
«£«Nr«ataw# »ii.fB C?e»*>ii Oaiu* Ommmti Quel 
Qrmtmfmjil ^-V»i*aw •»».*> **»«•».», £«V u r 

uxoraaftfBr* *©*w *«<5* a/osfiS/9 J#*Sw uwjs*). 
(ChinUnjani. MuntirasiUai 30) 



The scansion is stasis, tsir. Ojtwt, atarte. tas . Gfi**, 
Now, harieg an ondonbted ha in the language, I 
eee do reason why we ehoold not regnlarly form r-, 
f j f*, /he., with .'■ for the laet letter of the aeriaa. 
We feel their want in our interconne with foreign 
nation* aa intereoaree which tnnst laet till the end 
of time. And I woold go farther and aay that the 
tune hae arrired that scholar* ftnd government* 
ahontd eeriOBsly think of introducing new chnractore 
into the Roamn ftnd tustive alphabets, in order to 
render transliteration easy from one langoage into 
another. There ie hardly a naiite iangoage that 
can spoil the Qaeen'e name without mutilating it. 
What ft ahame ! 

I am aware thftt I shall be met by the ready reply 
that it was not nsnal for nation* to enlarge their 
alpahete for the sake of adopting foreign words. Bat 
it mast be remembered that we are linnir in a pro- 
graatiTe age and that what wa» nafBcieat for other 
nations ia not anmwient for as. Lao usage using the 
Roman characters are so prevalent ia ell parte of the 
eiriliaed world that it ia ttec*ssmry that they ahoold 
fa* made competent to express all the shades of 
sound thtit are known to all the other language* 
with which they come in daily contact. It will, of 
oouTte, be optional to scholars to master only such 
addition*! letters aa may be neeeaaary for the foreign 
languages which they may hare occasion to study. 
An ftoeompliahed Enropeaa scholar ia more often 
restrained by the uneonthnesa of the alphabetical 
ayatem* of foreign languages from acquiring them 
than by any idiomatic difficulties that exist in them. 

C. Burro. 



THB PROBLEM OF EVIL.— NO. V. 

28. The world look* on prosperity m "good " and 
adversity a* "er>l," hot if properly viewed, the one 
lead* into the other, and even, the reverie may be the 
case. If " dole* far nienit," i.e., it ia mow* to be dpins; 
nothing, labour is bitter, bat sweet do-aothingera will' find 
that to be *anh occupation as to be placed in a dungeon, 
from which even such a mind would busy itself with 
scheme* of escape. To be lasy ia to be dead. " Labour " 
i* the source of all the good in the world ; labor ipts 
rviupbu, i.e., labour itself a pleasure, an aatidote to 
dolee et nifnte. While laxineas bring* in adversity, labour 
bring* iu .prosperity. In the famous Sanskrit Book, 
HoUkodkoJikitya, it is said that prosperity ill-need ia 
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really adversity, " *o«ar*B«WASB*j*fi " and vice 
Ter»«, adversity wsll-nsed is real ly prosperity. The great 
philosopher Francis Bacon lay donn the-irisdom culled 
from the experience* of the world, that — ' 

(1) "Good things which belong to prosperity aio to be 
.viaheil, but the good things that belong fo adversity are 

to be admired, 

(2) " Certainly, if miracles be the command over 
nature, they appear moat iu adversity." 

(3) " The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude," 

(4) " Prosperity . is not without many fears and dis- 
tastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and hopes." 

(5) '' We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is 
more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and 
solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work 
upon a lightsome ground." And, 

(6) " Prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best disc-over virtue." 

29, Curiously enough in the Aryan account of the 
Churning of the Ocean, the Gods on one side, and the 
demmis (Daityas) on the other churn the Mountain Meru ; 
that amongst the product? from the vast milk-ocean there 
were both Amritam (nectar), as well as vidiam, (poison). 

■ lf t )*w^Oo;o?»iT'l II (Vishnu Purana. 1-9-97.) 

B^fS^ttotfsco ^Tr»r- tfcecytf f§£ rv> 63 b - Do. 1-9-98. 
and what is more curious, not only Lakshmi (prosperity) 
was born, but Jyeshtha or Alakshmi the goddess of mis- 
fortune ; who is born besides elder to her Sister prosperity 
(ride Uttara Khanda of the Fndma PurSna). This allegory 
to fraught with mnch meaning to metaphysicians, who 
if westerns, will receive also with surprise that "light" 
came out of " darkness." Is not sun a dark body ? 
Where was light, before you lit the match F 

30. Excess of pleasure bpcomes positive pain, and 
excessive pain, if experience does not warrant us as 
readily to posit, becomes pleasure, becomes at least un- 
paiuful In this way, a state such as that of sound sleep 
which is neither a pleasure over a pain experience, may 
be postulated as positive pleasure, nay, more than 
pleasure, if ganged by the agreeable fresh feelings of one 
who awakes from after a sound sleep. Herbert Spencer 
m his Psychology says we have, indeed, occasional allusion 
to states in which "joy is almost; pain," showing a 
perceived Approach to this effect of excess. We have 
heard of deaths from excessive joy, as well as from 
excessive paio, deaths we have heard instances of, result- 
ing from a big fortune suddenly falling to the lot of a 
poor man, and sudden reverses of fortune on n well-to-do- 
mtD. producing a shock. 



31. Pleasure derived by means of any of the ten percep- 
tive as well as active organs with which we are endowed, if 
persisted in long enough, loses zest and passes a limit 
beyond which disagreeable feeling supervenes called pain. 
Herbert Spencer's lines on this subject are to the point: — 
' If I hear a sound of beautiful quality, an agreeable state - 
of consciousness is produced ; bnt if this sound is unceas-j' 
ing or perpetually repeated, the state of consciousness 
loses its agreeableness without otherwise changing. A 
glow of delight accompanies the sight of a fine colour ; 
but after having the colour before the eyes for a long 
time there remains only the consciousness of its quality— 
the delight is gone. Similarly, if I go on tasting some- 
thing sweet, there comes a time when the gratification 
ends, though the sense of sweetness continues. Doubtless 
the sense of sweetness itself eventually becomes dead- 
ened ; but the gratification gives place to nausea before 
this happens.' When we sit down with an appetite to 
onr meals, there is a gusto, which gradually ceases; arid 
when we have no craving for food, when we are sick for 
example, the very sight of it even prodncea disgust. If 
1 go to a party in a room scented with sweet-smelling 
odours and flowers and foliage, from an odourless outside — 
atmosphere, the first sniff of the perfumed air from 
within produces such exhilaration upon tbe nerves, that 
the consciousness after ^gradually waning, invests my 
eaif after remaining in the crowded room for sometime, 
with a refreshing exhilaration from the soothing outside 
breeze. How often have we not heard of bead-aches in 
rooms impregnated with high scentB, and the Indian 
ladies often complain of it of the Btrong-scented " chatn- 
paka" flower which they are accustomed to wear in their 
hair. As au experience of extremes, you might have felt 
a freezing sensation by unknowingly dipping your finger 
in scaldingly hot water ; and a burning (biting) sensation 
in extremely cold water. The Prince of Wales is said 
to have once been made by a scientist to dip his finger 
in a seething mass of lead (?) and not experiencing any 
warmth. Diseased people writhing in agony relapse into 
Bleep, such that will not come usually to healthy persons, 
and even a complete foi^etfolness of self, the unconscious- 
ness, the coma. Death may thus well be .'idled a 
cessation of all pain, the greet Doctor who curt? all 
maladies' 

" Till Dr. Mors his visit make 

To question you with quiet ciaft 

And smiling says you'd better take 
His draught." 
It waa Epicures that taught that " life has no more evil 
for him who has made up his mind that it is no evil not 
to live." 

32, Thus, persistence in one consciousness is not only 
impossible, bnt any attempt made therefor is attended 
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With ilias«,iiislili»saa " The human mind, * said L*ahwr,' s 
ft hi* ft drunkard net boisebeck, prop itnoH side, nd 
|r fall* wi the otawr.™ 

i Lord LvUau id Ids ' Stowage Story' say* : " that wbieii 

ajumrcj to myiiads «*JF «■**» hard to the one; 

JtVieh MM hard to tki aw in Ut pang of * 

!sa>y be mercy when viewed by la* eye thai looks on 

Intfk eternity "— le other word*, what may t^pMr mi 

a>il to oar narrow view may produce lasting be ii sa Vri al 

Malta, and what tosy appear aa plaaaara may bring 

i»st permanent in jary : and that wlmt appear* crooked 

3 oar limited view ssay b* straight ; and wU i» actually 

' arallel, la oar pav-spaetirc (therefor* defective or decep* 

ive) sight niai inclined Utm take inspiration than 

rom oo High, and cultivate implicit trait in the raft 

eol-*oo(bin« softest spiritual lore banded down from eaf* 

5 tag* unaltered is hum or import. 

.tl. The IHria* Bhagevadgita, into which w* wish the 
seder to gat •■ inngttt, Jfomalattap;3 kiada of pleaasras, 
■art on oar subject-. — 

i' *a»^»jwh>,©o9o *^t»}l!e l r "*#sa.e-$" 

Adkyaya XVIII. 34J, 
11 Hear further, chief of Bharaiaa ! from ma 
The threefold kind* of Pleasure which the-* be. 

Do. xvm.se, 

u Wharaifi who rolls assiduously thence 
Travel* in awrow aato the bitter and" 

The above stana* ii introductory to I be three kind* of 
ieuare to be next defined. The intiodnotory bow- 
tor *how* plainly that what to the ordinary world k 
ceep table aa pleasure is bat aorrcw, for, the former, 
iheiever other qualification it might possess, haa thai 
tevitablt qualification, tit, transiency, Had hence ia to be 
iaeaed under sorrow. 

<« j» JSiTfftittoa wonr*B»2_aY^« v# iSaao i 

XVIII. »7, 
" That which at start like poison may appear. 
But proves nectar in revolt* Baal ; 'tis said, 
la pleasure, 8aiva typj, connoting soul 
Enjoying it in oonscisuos 'part frooi sense." 

•« a&&o>BcBVSo3or« ir &a 30 | '*£_efa\w v *a&o l 

xvm. sa 

" At firat what seema aa sweet and thus deair'd 
Proceeding tram contact of sense with object. 
That pleasure which in end is kin to bitter, 
Pronounced ia of type named Bajat, 
14 



i^rtwat*©** -£:a>e*jr*>»ar>0^?i I 

^ert^g^nr-sr^o tiraV? ■tetrw.jwci" 

XVIIJ. 
"That pleaaore which so termed souJ-cnptivaling 
At Irs*, sad all Ike time 'lie endured. 
Begetting sleep sod eloth end disaster, 
Ia cited aa of type be styled Tama*," 
Therefore, 

« •rr'-f^rr «*4»g l Svr • a * " 

Bb. Git*. XIV. *0. 

" Having o ri a mJ tbmm 3 qsalitiea." 

or. «' imn { t<AAo*o-ir^i *S,)a>ga-# J ^0*0 *(,».*"« 

_ SBr>»<9fer-a>dt>^w • • » 

Fwwnm Paraaa. L 7. 47. 

"This ia cwpoaad. Oh Brenmao, of the 3 qaalitiM, which 
are the 3 giant roreea of watore ; and he wb(> monnta 
theaa, ia he who ia ahore the plan* of ten**, and haa 
therefore p *M)sd into a region and a mode of life and 
esparieaee, ineinreaaiUe in tarmt of the mnodane 
exiateace, and inefbbtei nasmaeh aa no disquisition between 
good and bad ia there admissible." 

Si, Thta interesting paper on eril opened with the 
■taJement thai it is impossible to take any one thing from 
the 8 ma, material, mental, and moral, and pet it down aa 
abtolmttt t aril. J. H. BTaUogg m. p. ia bis "Jian, the 
Masterpiece," heads a paragraph " Pain, a Bleamng." 
This is the optimistic view it has been the purpose of 
this paper, in Taiions ways to present to the reader, 
Dr. Kelloyg say* "when we violate a physical law, 
nature warns ns that we most eaaae wrong doing, and 
mend onr ways. If we might throat any portion of the 
body into a fire witboot being burned, bow long would we 
be likely to escape serioa* injury from this destructive 
agent, aa the resolt either of neglect or 0*1™ lessees* ? If 
w* Deed the first hints of warning nature gives us, we 
may be protected from the grave injuries which often 
result from neglecting her warnings ; but if we ignore the 
friendly warning of danger which nature gives whennver 
we go astray from the path of physical ractito.de, in the 
form of pain, diacomfoit, or other unpleasant symptoms, 
nature after a time ceases to enter protest against the 
abase to which she is subjected, leaving the body practi. 
eally defenceless against the enemies of life and htalth 
with which it ia surrounded." 

Physically ; morally, " The dire oonseqnenoas of sin are 
aa mach the result of the infraction of the principles 
which are the natural oat-growth of man's moral consti- 
tution, aa the pain which follows the exposure of the 
flesh to mechanical violence, or the action of a chemical 
agent, is the result of the violation of those laws which 
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relate to his physical constitution, end which governs the 
relations of Ins hody to external things." 

The Saints even courted pain, Abont this extraordi- 
nary portion of humanity we shall have a great deal to say, 
but for the present it is enough, in connection with the 
subject of this paper, to say in the words of Herbert 
Spencer " And the half-awoved beliefs very commonly to 
be met with, that painful actions are beneficial and pUasur- 
nble action* detrimental, has heen, and still is, upheld by 
creeds which present for the worship of men a lluing who 
ifl supposed to be displeased with them if they seek grati- 
fications, and tn be propitiated by graLituous self-denials 
and even hy self-tortures," 

35. In our own world, we have ideals of justice, ideals 
of repentance, and ideals of mercy — we see man judging 
man, nail dispensing punishment. Question, 1 he object? 
To convince; the punished that the act . for which he was 
found fault with was a wrong act, and the suffering was 
intended to convince liiui of this, so that he may not (1) 
repeat that set, and [-) become reformed, or in other words 
become a eleiussed man, so that what the evil-doer looks 
upon his punishment as evil, is ically an act of mercy 
looked at from the point of . view of the ultimate good 
effects, /■ '.'• looking back from the result. We are 
sojourners on ea:th. each with an environment, influencing 
him for happiness or misery, — and with yet » free-will to 
act in aivo. dance or in harmony with ethical laws esta- 
blished by ag~s of experience as good fur mankind. We 
so often suffer, and an astonished soul seeks for an expla- 
nation, and fails to find it within the small compass of a 
single birth. It doubts that there could possibly be a, 
God of mercy. An analogy heie would bo nseful, that of 
a troublesome Child who hits got sick, will not take 
medicine, and looks upon its toother or thu doctcr, say, as 
his bitterest enemy and to.meiitor. This is the child's 
view, hut the prtsii.tim of its t'lttmifx (r) is diainc' t'lewljy 
opposite. They would much against the will of the 
recalcitrant child, force the medicine down its little 
throat. This is tin act, of mercy. Carrying this to the 
God-head, mid considering that our littlo selves on earth 
are ignorant, blind and helpless, the trial which we are 
undergoing here -infinitessimally small, compared with 
eternity - is pcrlm pi for our reparation and preparation 
to Iweoma ttfc ?«»■ higher iHg^s. Is liot ™t, education, and 
Onf school ' J llivnia Meicy extended to Divine I.ovo 
fnrnish'js us with another explanation, and we be^ nur 
readers to listen to it, out ,vith their itn'cHerts moiety, 
but wiih tlwir hear* s. I., misery here, wo will imagine 
ourselves as chid or smitten by a merciful God. 
Instead of our fretting ami fooling chafed, and turning 
back in revolt, we bon- and bond with a weeping heart to 
Hini, and tell Him that it niuat have pained |[im and 
more to have hud to, or been obliged to, heal his children 



than the pain felt bythem, and thetefoie we pray thai} 
the incident do cake the reciprocal lore all the warwei i 
we can see that really our submission is a transference t« 
Him of the feeling of our pain and an eternal debt ' 
is laid on His love. Will not the embrace betweeu ma 
and his God be all the closer, will not the union bob 
the Child and the Mother all the firmer? 

Saint Bhattav has sung : — 

c^dsj*'Jij-- treats u 

The fink half of the stanza is toonr point : — 
" Oh, Divine Mother (symbol for the principle wf V;>:,ry 
co-existent with the pritjcij.It' of Justice), thy Lnver 
oar Father, rarely on au occasion is angered with his ere**' 
tnres who have Ireconie saturated in evil deeds, angered 
through His wish to be kind to thcni." Thus the trial 
we have is the outcome of his WiTitLFnl kmdno&s, ov kind; 
wrsthrnlurss, to ontnirct ua. and evolve thu " giiod" oni- 
of "ouv compound ' of ages. ■ ■ 

:>t>. There is still another view. .Somehow, pav, wej 
are put to ti test. Are we cowards to escape it or nt» 
onr Souls strong and courageous encuigh lo stand it : l,ike| 
the University examination, take it. He who passes iji 
the victor. So then bo this thought our consolation for 
all the things which we. think as evil. If the one day's: 
examination decides you for life, then the inliuitesirualtyi 
small span of Iho lesl-liL'c is oasil;.- bearable for it ptonii-' 
ses eternity 
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(To be vnntiniifd.) 



LONGITUDE AND TIME AMONG THE 
HINDUS IN Till Htm CENTURY A. D. 



The earth revolves round its own axis. IMie time 
taken to complete a whole revolution is called n dav, 
Tliftduy is then divided into 24 lionrs or iuto 60 
vailis tor cotivcuicnco of transaction. For this 
purpowi the sun may he I tlVcn lis stationary, JSnt it 
inusi.hi' liiiriie in mind, that in astronomical calcula- 
tions, the I (dative motions of the heavenly bodies ««•**? 
nl! that, are required, and the figures can be arrived 
at only hy nssi lining- tho eiutli to be fixed and the 
sun to revolve round it. Therefore, whether wo 
believe with Arynbhuttn that the earth turns round 
its own iixis, or with lil.tis.ki-1-u, ilui* the sun goes A 
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daiiy round aboat the faed earth, the ban» of 
theoretical celcobiuon betiitf identirsj, there cu We 
absolutely bo difference in the results tint w 
•" : efeuieed. 

, Tie earth j-evulr«» from wt»t fo <*»♦. or apparently, 

jtbe ion trev*!* from t»*» fonMt, m we iirs every 

1 dar drluded f ■> iwajrin*. Tbc mmi *ih tlwreforr be 

I high overhud iii i?.?- '».Tfi< 5.1 ilrnVu-oi placv* at 

'"f different tiifs*-*. TLiii ,f «i * s-' (ha »i»i»« of a certain 

{ pWe, fay iVjivn, in be |lir -.iaudanl, duTi-reni 

j counts will have noon et different lime* according 

f to that sjj»i *J i'k'1. And tbw difference of fine 

j at noon wnl ctnt'flwp :<< be tvwat**tit tnr all other 

I limi-s of the dav or tdc nitjlit «l«o. Moreover il e 

' pUr* X ix t" ('■«* west of V, then, Iki-miiti* i.!i • t-srth 

I *«*«■ frotn wot ^t rewt, the «tti will h.- overhead firs* 

4 nt V, nod ttieli only tit X. T»n* the mn« nt X will 

•4 felwey* be U"*m l>y a f-frt>*ls»n* onaotity t!i«n ilijrt gi Y. 

| Ot> (ho othvr hnnd, for Hie nu.ic obvtoo* n?a*op, the 

4. limv ul J*. * place to tJic uast of Y, will c:vor 1h? in ad- 

4 vkik-'p, by « filed dipYrtnct-, of llic tine at the latter 

I plttf, 

1 The interval hetwren two onaeeutire celminatioue 

i 

t (»f tho *vn « a day ; for, in a day, the carta wilt have 

j made a complete rotation Now if we riirkk* the eir- 

4 comfor»!isec of tW trsrth ink. WO degree* <>f longitude, 

| and tb« day into 24 Itoura or 1 140 wninlcs, wo are at 

j Oeee th*i fur every *»»« detree uf hmgit ade between 

I ft> place*, llio difference in time wi') l=e about 4 

i minute*. 

Let o* inki? an illustration- Taking the !■ i,«ita<te 

i of Cc) Ki3i, according lo modern iUn*.-", U» \n: aboat 

- 80" K and tln-t of Jnjxiu |«i be ouiriy 149° F 4 , ike 

! diiTi«rviwc in 00 d.*frri-i-H and the lint* uf «l»y iti tbe 

i two |dnc*-x m«»t wry by 240ininute« >tr 4 \hmth. If, 

thp(< -fijre it n Hunritie or alr.nt ? * v. in Oyloo, the 

' time i«i Jujio-n wilt tiimultniifiutdy bo 11 A.M. or ubua* 

j middny. Again, the lonwimd* of >cw Y«irk kw! 

WnohiiiKtun in America btrinv; about W W. t the l*\t- 

-j tcr |iUif!e will bo nlmoht t^wtly l.< !..-.v llm r it-t of an 

r a«u< ti"i»c-f in Oyiuu, tmd ilio l"i.jf .; ritn>. irilJ dirlor 

by mrtirty -W iti^err*?*, und iln- iiwa-a of iha two 

pliict s by 040 minutes or nearly 11 liuorA Tlierefnrp, 

. ' it nill br mi».s«t ft* Xt*w Y<»rk w], Vi , it i H dny-dawn in . 

i Cpykju, Ajfaio, tlie loiifritudo oilt.ti> in-'T '-« roujrbiy 

lakan U> lie l"i F. , and differ-* front tbat of I Yylon 

by 65 de<(«*«. Th« £*p b«;ta>'feu tho Omcunt tboae 

two pU«M ia ibci*fore aj.pt uurniitffly t*'iQ drgreea or 

nearly •![ h' nrv. Titu« tit nai.tiim : n CVyloii, the time 



is thai -<rt«c rn land of rlnnicnl fnmt' wilt be *lxm( 1 
or 2 a. «., o<* rery neatly midnigbc. 

What wonder then that a Hindu aat.-oncmer of the 
J 2th century abontd have clearly inteo fed mnch of 
Wjutt we have atated above, xeeiag eipecialf j that lie 
worked with crude and rooffh niateriels on lines es> 
tiTtly different from thoee porwied by the modern. 
prvt«eaors ot the We»t ' I simply iftfite the stanza 
/n>Bi llhaakaraeharja'* fJidndlijaya, ,ind ^iv< v whet 
neeiui to m« to ho the true lren*taiio» oi tLc iiu-.-e, 
teat-ion; the reader to rV*rn whatever conception his 
fancy or hts kStc/uithioeiit i«.-\y warrrit bin toelh- i^b . 

*■ ffn ftiw uA^ft^m? i 

JtWIil 1^5^«T«I«I 

" WliuD it isionriw in Ccyk>ii (bitxkn}, it will b) 
midday in Japtkn (Yamik-jti), -sun5«t in Ameriea 
(Stddhapura) down below, and midnight in Italy 
(aUmtekav' 



rVqfcarfiftUt RUreAs . ef Aagart lo haad. Tto nambet 
opea* with * Otiaipeae' which nh»wii thai God's incarnating 
Huaaatf in not iaconaietent with Ilia infinitude. Tin m- 
eoad page ■• devoted at vanel to the Myinga of Barna 
Krubw. A visit to Kadar-Huhi is the next artiete whieh 
eontaiaa informalieti uf much tua to pilfrrima. A l'slny- 
ra Patm by Adrailia eonUiaa a aa^ea reflcctioos on a pal- 
myra palai. After marvellicg at the aorpriaitig yielding- 
neas ef the patmyiatree aa ha ivt-ogaiMi) that nut oue 
part ef all IU vast gt-o\» th bat served » purpose, the Mge 
tares toman and eadH hie reflect urn ia Uie reaiiMtkin oi 
(he elviuily within himaclf. fVnt'UToachiam ia a strong 
and reoiMUMblc piutc*l a^aitut the popular attach meat to 
cftate-prejndiee*, and the aabsenption • Twentieth Catiterr' 
in very Hignihcam (unatdeiing the jimgntait of I ) ngu. 
The wiittt - rlaeailivH men aervrdiii^ to Iheir ^unaa end 
eaggesta tliitt uDu'it gena may be taken as flic standard 
■ante than anylhia(( e)«e. Kor, ' Salva coriT»;i'<ud« to ->pi. 
rttaal nm^tictiim, stajaa to anininl end TuinuH t<> :iui.aU-- 
bJ.' JJh i* i;<ri <il«m without aepport ftum Saiinkni i^j].,-. 
A paiaa;id|ih oi In* ia, wo litotk, aoith ipfnling. 

"Oootiftjt, "TtTtnw wul lakiiiK '"•■! itt n'miim; milr <i>l-.«rs I he 
■ LmHvhlitala' <rf 111" »)•< iea r» ">i>«, Imv" Iwn .nj-.i.n'il iu I,, itucri- 
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One, from wbotn tbe eurrenta of crosa-magnetism are likely to How 
and charge and contaminate the food. 80 also in respect to the 
msgpany with whom the food in eaten. Now, without entering into 
the worth or otherwise of this Idea, we oak : la - tbia precantioi. 
taken in the choice of the cook, waiter, and company, now-a-dayef 
Ig .he belief consistent with the present practice ? ThB cook and 
the writer ere as a rule drawn from thn moat uncultivated and low- 
oat aection of the caste* ninety nine per cent of whom are immoral 
and Tlmasic in the worst sense of the terms. No thought is also 
taken or discrimination exercised in regaid to the company at table 
(in the pamlrtt) if all of them happen to be of the same caste. But 
if a far pore and superior person of another caste cooks the food, 
or even doea bo mu^h as to tocch it. a Brahman cannot take it. He 
shall not also lit in the line. What is all this if not sheer and 
deliberate blindness f Where is the barm of eating at the same 
table (piirnktii with even ft pm-iuh, if be happens to be a pure and 
eitvic person f Some will say it ifl not nsoal for a pariah to be 
pure Bad Sit vie. Well- Yes, nor is it usual for all Brahmins to be 
pure and Batric now-a-daye. Jfi«d ire ore falling of the prerevt 
uteris. la it sane to grovel in a pit for eternity, if it happened to 
have f nroiahed security at one time ? Is it rational to more for 
all time in a groove which chanced to offer firm foothold sometime, 
centuries back ? Do the members of the four castes now answer 
to the same definition of their respective distinctions as they diet 
before '" 

The last four pages are devoted to reviews 
and news. 
The Herald of the Golden Age, the official 

journal of The order of the Goldtn Age, founded to proclaim 
a Message of Peace and Happiness, Health arid Purity, Life 
and Power. This is an excellent monthly (Single copy-one 
peony) which does inestimable, service in the way of 
preventing cmelty to animals in countries where vegeta- 
rianism and kindness to . dumb creatines are popularly 
regarded as crimes. The ADgust number contains many 
interesting things presented in a very vigorous language. 
A New 1'orm of chivalry gives an idea of how the order 
of the Golden Age bus 'determined to fulfil its. aims. The 
Editorial Notes suggest to ub some methods of helping 
the canse of the journal. It also contains ' a beautiful 
little sermon" which both© kind friend has sent me (the 
Editor). We must be in harmoDy with .the beautiful and 
not at discord with the best within us. This is the message^ 

" Who is there that docs not acknowledge that his own well-being 
consists, not exclusively in the absence of physical pain and the 
presence of the sources and conditions of physical pleasure, but also 
iu the moral, spiritual, and emotional relations in which he finds 
himself with human beings, the animate and inanimate nature 
around him, and the all-embracing and all pervading Spirit in 
whom we live nod have anr being f 

The min who in sajvocating any line of supposed progress, finds 
himself attempting to benefit humanity by securing some degree of 
physical comfort at the expense of establishing a spiritual discord 
between man und his surroundings, should surely ask himself 
whether he ie not misconceiving the aaaetitial conditions and objecte 
inhuman action." 

Besides there are news which helps us to 
understand how the world advances to* 
wards the Golden Afire. Mr. Reynold's 
thoughtful letter which describes the work 
done In New Zealand Is of absorbing- Inter- 
est. He says In his closing* para. 

_" He ie the world's saviour who invents a method i>r devises a 
roewns whereby millions 'if human beings may be put in possession 
of tie means of life, for the grent question with the mass of 
humanity is not wliot to di> to Mich oilier, but how to live. The 
great question with tbe masses is not simply the moral law, and 



the higher code of nature, but what to feed their children with 
and I eifirm that the destiny of any race will greatly depend upon 
wbnt it feed* its people on. Fleshfooda demoralise and con apt a 
nation. A mixed diet for a race, consisting of fruits, nuts, cercalj> 
and vegetable, elevate that race physically, mentally and morally." 

' Six Month's Hard Labour' is a very instinctive account "■ 
of the life in prison-houses of London. The article deals : 
minutely with everything that goes on in prisons — the t 
hours of work, the supply of books, the general treatment ■* 
of the prisoners etc. A comparison is also drawn between. ■ 
the British prisons on the one side and the United States 
prisons and the Continent prisons on the other. The - 
Household Wisdom is a lesson on cookery 

We have also received, The World's Adrance-TJiought and 
The Universal Republic, Tlie Tk'e.osnphical Review, The Uni- 
versal Brotherhood Path, The Lamp. The Netc Centwry, The 
Brahmavadin, The Arya Bala Bodhini, The Prasitoffara, 
The Astrological Magazine, Ike Upanishad Arlha Deepikaand 
the Jnana Bodhini. 



EXTRACTS. 



We extract the following from The World's Advance 
Thought and The Universal Eejmblic : — 

Tbe most beautiful spiritual lives may often be those 
that the world despises, because they are not governed by 
society's laws. What the world calls " failures" may 
often be grand spiritual successes, 

• • • • • 

Ad internal Heavenly state always creates an external 
Heaven, wherever one may he, here or hereafter; an 
interna] Hell always produces its like externally. 

• • • * • 

One person who practices love and good will towards his 
neighbors has done more for the growth of Truth thaii ten 

thousand who preach about it without the practice. 

• ' a • • * 

When we have so trained our spirit, mind and body 
that we can at any time still all internal and external 
inharmonies in out being, stilling even our every thought, 
we then stand in the Holy of Holies, and can wield a power 
undreamed of now, 

■ * • • * » 

Ornate ritual in the worship of God is, to say the least 
of it, bad taste. You cannot ornament God. " To gild 
refined gold, to paint the lily, to throw a perfume on the 
violet is wasteful and ridiculous excess." 

• • • • * 

The greatest illusion of the material mind is the illusion 
that the body is the self. This delusion is the basis of 
materialism, of the misery and madness of the world. 
People work and slave and trample, and crush and hurry 
and rush, they have no time to wear a pleasant spirit, to 
clothe themselves in a seamless garment of happiness. 
When they smile, it ie a formality; when they laugh, it 
is the cracking of a thorn ; when they cry, the sound of 
their mourning is drowned in tbe roar of the Burf, as the 
black current of misery sweeps them down to the tea, of 
destruction. They struggle and strive ; they crush ont 
all finer feelings and better impulses; they quench the 
spirit which calls with love to a nobler life. 
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REFUTATION OF THE MOKSHAjS TAUGHT 
BY OTHER SCHOOLS. 



1. Wiva, who is eternally free from Mais, who is 
the all-Joer arid the ull-knower. removes from the sonl 
the assemblage of I'asns (bonds) which entanjrlft it 
and 1-eye.r^e its previa iik ciia met eristics. / 

Note. — Tins given tlio Put i-lakslimmin or description o* 
the first of the lliiee catenoHe", styled I'espectively Pat'- 
(tbelord). Push [the bound mini) anil Papain (Jtondatje). 
Tlie Fasaiti is three-fold. The first, variety is Main or 
A'uara, the primitive i^nm-aime of the soul, by which he 
mistakes himself, who is by nature intelligent and all-per- 
vading, to he ignorant and atomic (iti}»), and by which he 
i(]eiiiifien himself with Maya, (lie prininrdial germc, ont 
of which develops the material world nuder (he influence 
of the Lord's Sakli. This JtayA constitutes the second 
Pusix, while the"tliird is KaPmir, "tin flieitvan'd (lenient of 
the soul, in accordance ttith winch lie is furnished with 
suitable environments and embodiment, in order that by 
experiencing the world, lie may tiini iiwfiy fjom it nod 
approach nearer aud tifiirev to Ibe IjOtd'ti pi^ice. ThesA 
three PadarfUns or categories are eternal and dintinct 
according to the Sitiva puiloaoply ;(thry also hold that the 
Atmnn or jivas are innumerable, 'Hire Pat.i is dexenbed 
bctow in chapters 3, 4, and -">, the I'asi: in chapter G, and 
the Pas;v in chapter 7. 

The primary ran so of the soul's liberation is the Grace 
of ibe J -Hid, his Sakti, which falls upon liiin first in inti'O- 
duriii£ him into (he man i feuted world, tliat by experience 
•»Jti«t>d i licit', he may be rid of his. ilula, and afterwards 
win si his uwi'.t and demerit are balanced" that he m(iy lie 
Inadomic w ilh llie Lord, Hoth futictions Hie ger>(rnlly 
railed i.i'.'.jiiihn, while ( ho latter o-pqmt ion nf the Sakii i« 
sporilicallv styled Snlii-iiiooln. 

Tin's vurso ft;ives in a aucciiit form, the whole gust of th« 
Sniriic ptiihisopliy, and all that fallows may bo <^>nsider- 
ed tr.crdv as an clabor:ition of lhi» stanza. . 

2, This f^n'at tuitfra, trrtiting of tha tlneo crwego- 
ries ninl consisting of four iiisirt* the Itbid of thcUui 
verse has condonsed-firKt Tliw a burgle out hi. btid 1i« 

afterwards oxpitiatei upon it at lent?th. 

Not«i — " The three categories'' or more precisely pratir. - 
bt?t«, are the Patt, Pasu and Pasa above mentioned. 
"The four part8"ute called Cinri/n-^'uta, Kriy&fHttla, Y.v, - 
|x«{ii, ! and <!in!iui.-f>iula. The first ucits of practical piety 
and the performanco of prescribed duties and ceramoDials, 
th" «e<!On'l of the worship of Roil in »\ inU-ls ri;., piije, 
the third of Yoga meditation and pr.-.i'tices, tl n fourth of 
the diitin^tion of tlio three categories and thy attainir"i;t 
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f lb* **ptwn* M.->* of Sn-a 116,1 fif <ft(«u«9» *itt lure, 
Vw art tbe foor etamw> m tW "»d 'o liberation, <,m^ 
wiieg •)• <« lb* »*»*. Thajp m« or )«•» awrt»|ioi^ <o 
iantetitt** Karma, fthekli. Top* «.n*l Ooane Marx*". The 
in ln«k» cmtl them ejao, JMm-lttnft, JJaf^rw-af".^. 
F^-JhV**. aod 8**-H4rtm » The «n»\n *a*rm" ™ the 
: vara*. - *.^»Jk.d**-*M5' - •**■ 

•■3. Tb« en*lwt>, |»twar««uen, wid destruction «f 
Qiunjrwj mmI the coacewlotMnt aao Wtnrklkw (<*f 
ehr *■ wl/, together with We agent* awl the nawlia of 
&»«■**, i*Mtit«to tfee l,ord'«le*r/aa. 

i 

f No:* The Etd fire are eallad ho> pviu&okiJyu 

T (' wvlamtt " * the power by wbieh b* stinulatec tbe 

|icU<m u( Uie f'aaa*, the etteet of which m to hid* from tbe 

^tut Mtt onl* *ba Lora, tw* aletf it* inul, qaeiUiea ol 

(atuilipeaoa hk! omsi|<WHM "i«it»T are hie Sehtie 

; ;*i power* which a;* two, lit* Sakti.awr rJCtJlrmc* — 49*11— 

M. Sfcmaiattnr. »• locha (<Wimt«V ICtife {actios) and Gaaoa 

f|kw»Tlv.la«> ibc other Ui* TwiidAAM $*kU i^on M«nW 

>toi M " cM>^«a]iunnr." Tbe Beat lead*. lp tbe I)her**ti6d of 

3tbe ml direct**, the ether i j Iw«m»». but i«J«»iUy to 

j {iteration »kmt. " H< »«.lu»" are the purpona* or «o<U attk. 

■' 5*rre4 by ti**a *cUi>a«,. uliidi am tthufn, or eiperv 

■; tnomj; of td<j»iU bj tii« *onl, tiki 1M«U ( it* liumatiuo, 

i 

f 1. The <*rentor of tho anircrte nnintj*- x If-i-iwt- 
| ont, fur if it i» bold that h<* cbdw iatobving *t wn 
i point >4 time (i. e , owed hi* origin to a mim-), there 

will uilhcP ImiIIhj fault of h rryr'-mtu <i</ iVfrirvfffju, or 

lituniliort Jl»flf »HI b* WlthMt a rKuno. 

>I><- — The i njnft wi H s4 iwj fm'N i « i» ibin. I f yoi aaeritie 
a cuu-:f to tho lM!<t, ti«n ui*r» mnit ba iwagiiivd • om* 
Far 1 b*t oUM Mfid M «• MiO*ftmt*ljr. So «m t'* pi i«np|e 
of imbimxh j, nuw w ottaa *upii«d aa a t»»i «| smwuIm 
h^}>atb<uivi, fo« moat atof) "a* aoa in pmnt, whirw it jnat 
«ufflf-i*ui tuaa|>Uin ntt tb« ptmtflnMMa arvler innnti;, .itnm, 
lit lixltan t>h>l"W>gkf, «li;*v-i» the nto-t f rw j )«i|U]r «•*•! 
Tmrwtjr ui ute F*»m««<fwl atxnitfiiM n«st.tn*J it) a^atm nt. 
Ttte MFOfit) all»t««iiv« tkal )tl#tatJi.)i niil 1* tkitlKwi a 
1'iux', iirllow* fpun» i}n-»« tfi.»iiUrjlin»M, 'j'l«* l^inl, wh» 
Ut flw niily inAipcmJi-iil tiniy, ami *)■•< i<i thu [■<,,: ii-nlttr 
ajitl In', ■■, «1«' a[i|«ji(i inn iif i In ■-|;uKi4 mul r*«il* of atl 
ht'iii'^'-, tiHviajf U"i!n rcitiuvi <l liy tlin iTiimiy fnitu Uta |notlo 
•ii i» Jijitinltnii:, ail Iniiii,',- uiuit ■■■in' it) an Kinai Jevi), 
ai t h* -iti*b.«n m»*t t|K IH«ssrafu4 '.i- :JI miini U. I^jntiil. 
-Or «n> inny iicik »t tit* m:i!u-r anutlmf auj-, find ^rtH-indo 
Vbat tti-- ni.liiiiitc'1 Ik-ii'S l-jf »l|i-(; (f r W' li'**Mt' i'rti naa " 
lfianH'1, JiaviT'i; ltmti h-iiIi'IihI a limitwl ewe l<v Hii* iheory, 
libcririiii rtttt-* >« i|n<l« a !i*jii«**'jrij nff«ir a iT ittnv ubi.uIJ 
!„■ (uHi a in "i; n* M,. rjlmn a*, all. 

Tbw at.-*? f*t vrinf* Itii-iilnr the IVi-^n i>r Mini. 



"t. Iai*l]igCBce which is of the asifere of koow- 

'cJjrw fynffna) and i crtioD (kriyft) ia alwajra ami com- 
plt'U-ljf ft rtmt*i'tfri*tic of the Atmaft. For in thp 
sintc of liltoratinn, we hear, it ia all pemdiog. 

^«,*« • ■■ iffiii/fitr i* cfimnJlr tucd lo indicate 'lW tb» 
VmIu ittflnif. ..■». 1 m not cniain wbvther that mmiriaa] 
tjin 1« jjrj v# n hn*, for thi» ia tbe v&j place wham »«cb a 
wortt ort;ajTK in tiliu Agana. And from amoe varum below 
it witf tat tmm Ifcat tb* Upantabailc are diractly altarfcad. 
It U (Inuif'ira my mlikafy that it will qnota aa aa 
ftiithtriiij' lite vrrTf tbiats- it rtijr*4i;i« el«ewbeT« •» 
attMrirrd. 

f>. Tfi'-u^ll llii» intcTtfj!C»tCB «i«ji fin t!if Atnta), 
jet from iln not Tieinp m«nif*«t, it abonM be tpfarred 
that it is trrvm * i*r*d K» weie ^V.dtrnctitui -And 
lhrrffriro till it ig firnfiv 1iberat«o, tKc anal is «inbi*«t 
to one w!k»c p«iwt r> ^rc not thus fettiritl (n;; f the 
Lord). 

7. The cruvflii|.i r. 111" Lfjril** jitiwiT, karma, und 
the work of XlajSs tjH^t four an- ot.lK-itiviNj known 
na the w*cotUlajfi- of 1'asa*, 'lli.-it- <-linrartrrii«tieaara 
eriJcul frotn iheir mnH. 

Jfetr.— lo tkia »•.:«, liw tliird >-*tvg<Ty, IVi«*. in i)«|. 
cribetl. " The r uri-ti/j jt" m .4 mum Afrtiu winch ulmetirH 
aod r*»Ja ah« abula iunatv powt-r* i4 action aad kiiowladu* 
(«r TiaioaT, i(a r ICrijra and V, aafia-Bakthi. "TV Imfa 
i**4Brr" ia bia twrnJAm^ *tn*/i'. whkh ia alao clnaaed 
unoaw tli« fwMaa. itum.ifliKttiKaiawair. .Jf»;a inlla win-k 
of obaajcHig Iba aoa). Kmwi" oj acting x petto.-nprd 
ba> thaaa wbo ite«ir« (he i«*Djta: ir H „. the f.»n« 
of merit anil ilamehf and it i* ateniAl ' in a DPTrr- 
heftianfos an. m*. Tbia in a letter, tor, aa long a* tlirre ia 
any denim for frnit and bouva for action, tho eoul in boajid 
to this world and hia true aatero will not become manifest 
■ !&•!*' i» the fjenn of ihm material anirerae. Tbia m a 
frtUr, iiianin.i-U aa it* prodecuaie ot>jecl« uf mjoymeal 
for the Mini, and ii Dinn obatrgeta the Irae Htate of ibe wmJ 
from bowmitmr i ■ ulrnl. Tho continental urgi ft'* a tMt«iia|' 
deriruttnn fur i 'rtR «i ■■»! ; in bin opinion it cooaiala Jt the 
two clement- ... - ami v». It i-i tidied Maya, becTiuve to a 
niuni!in»r ilisii'iiiiiiiii ii. i-oataina {iiial!) potentiallv within 
itM-lf ntl t.h- vimW, and u-nin nt n I'ltitimi. ;t. nil mines 
{y&tt) into inaniruilntiini. 

8. Thtst* tlHTtf vaU-jg*trit*4 »h' tnstt^i] <->r in tha 
lint ; "n't /tr ^i^iic/iu'/ii), ^uiil ii \. ill i.u i.'in^lit be~ 
I<jw tliat tlicju: irtnit ulsci tnkiii iivi-i- inUi tin- rhnry# 
kriy* atnl y"?yi c">li>n ala-*. 

Noii-, — "rimt ir, it munt lmniidiiiHlo.ni ■„ (| lb ,,H, ( .,- jmi-ta 
of tbo A:ni'i«-«lf"'. liiatiu^ <»f i.feliin,,,, *i ^ j i^Uij,,,.^ 
and Jojta-pl iw.liifi', llial ho Luismi tli-. whu |.(>if„.B, 
ani-li net'* Uv Hfnntiu^r th -'0 the Am fitiif , | ln-ii lulj.juuj. 
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The final end *f ■ knowledge of these three categories is 
given in the nelt verse. 

9., Liberation is the result of this distinction, and 
bhoga (enjoyment or blips) follows of necessity. These 
two are differentiated into various grades, rs higher 
pml lower, t* 

Note- — Vide note on mu 26. 

)0. The Vedauta, Sankhye, Sudasad-vada, Vaise- 
ahika and other schools also teach, each one its own 
liberation, with all the means necessary for its attain- 
ment. What ia there in the Siva-Agama, which 
opeoifically marks it out as superior to these 7 
' "If,, The authors of those systems were not omni- 
scient, and as such they could not determine the na- 
ture of the categories (given in the Agama ) So like- 
wise their meaDS (of salvation) and their ends (libera- 
. tion) will be imperfect. On the other hand, in the 
fjaiviv school, all these (ire suoer-erninently good. ~fa* 
12, Among the Vedanras, we meet with such state- 
ments as these : — " The Atman is one only, mani- 
festing himself in forms sentient and insentient," " AH 
this universe is Atman alone, 1 ' "There is no plurality 
here." 

Note- — These are quotations from the Upanishads, 
which the Agama stigmatizes as aosonnd. The Vedanta» 
means the Upanishads, us may be seen from Kalidasa's 
introductory verse to his Vikramorvasiya. 

13. This is but a mere assertion, it is certain ; for 
what is the basis for it ? If yon lay that the aufchori* 
ty upon which you base it is also Atma, then that it- 
self becomes the very thing to be proved. 

Note-— The process of rpasoning is this. The Vedantiu 
asserts that the Atman aione is existent. When asked for 
the reason for making .such an assertion, he replies that 
the VpH* teaches him so and that he relies upon its author- 
ity. Tlie Saivite asks, "You accept the one Atma alone as 
real ; then tell me whether your Veda is the Atmuu or is 
different from it. If you reply that it is not Atman, then 
according to your own assertion that one Atman alone is 
•sistent and real, the Veda must be false. If on the other 
band yon say ihnt it is Atrnsn, then the Veda, which is 
your authority (pramana) becomes the very thing you. 
wanted to prove {prameya] vis., the Atma. A thing sore- 
ly cannot be both pi avtixna and prameya, the instrument 
of proof and the thing to be proved, both in itself." 

14. Wherever these two (proof and the thing 

.proved) are found, there must also exist ihe four (the 

former two, with the kno*Ar and" Knowledge. V This 

will mean the nbaudonmeut of Advaitn\'"tltuerwise 

there would be no such thing sis proof. 



15-A. Also, there must result (on this theory) 
identity of experience for all, and absence of libera- 
tion, two conclusions which would be ve*y repugnant 

indeed to the Atma-vadins. 

Note, — If there is only one thing real, viz., "the Atman, 
then ell Mtings, being nothing but the Atman, must have , 
identical en periences. Also liberation must take place simul- 
taneously for all. But as the V edantins themselves accept" 5 ^ 
the eternity of the Snmsarn, it most follow that none 
will ever be liberated. It is patent from verses 12 tc 
14.A, that oar Agama endorses the popnlar view, r/_\, of 
regarding the teachings or t(je Upauisbads as Eknhuu: 

15-B. The Sankhya theory also <s false, because 
it mistakenly thinks a. product toUe'tbe cause. 

Note.' — The Sankhyas hold that the primary csiiims and 
basis of cosmic evolution is ^rhe'Frakriti, which according 
to the Agamu, is only one of the products of the KalaTat- 
tva. Accoj-dinp- to their own holding, Piakriti is the state 
of equipoise' ofthetliree gnnas, satfra, raja*, and !a„ia.< ; 
Iiecce the Agama Buys it cannot lie unity. The Saukhyns 
themselves hold it to be insentient and inert. Therefore 
according to the general tule that whatever is inert and 
manifold, must be a product, the Agama concludes that 
PrakrilL must be a product, and cannot be the niimaiy 
cause of the material world. 

15-C. And also for the reasons that it asserts 
that the enjoyer (or tVperiencer) is no doer, nud that 
an inert thing nets of its own accord. 

Note. — The Sankhya theory is that the Purushn or 
soul is an expei iencei- merely, but not a doer. (It must be 
remembered that the Sunkhyas postulate an infinite num- 
ber of souls). This they explain by saying that the Furu- 
sha is neither bound nor liberated, but eternally free; 
and that the idea of its being an ngent «m a doer is an 
illusory one generated by the rurlnencc nf Prnkriti, in the 
form of the internal organ, upon it. Tiy the same 
proximity of Purnsha and Prakrit), the latter appears to 
be intelligent, which ia not really the cane. Liberation 
consists in the destruction of the false identification of 
PuruHha with Prnkriti, by which the Purhsha thinks 
itself to be bnddhi (intellect) manas (mind) etc. The 
following Sankhja authorities mny profitably he f|noted. 

Sankhya Sutras. 

air^mr^q.:. 1 1- i. 160). 
aTWvT^rsnfari. (t. i. lei). 

Ogrjvi?^. (i. i. 162). 
4ter#^fe. (i. 1. 1<53). 

3Tm*ii^(4 NfTTff>l«Tff>i^Em'irM^^3^ v , 

(I, i,i% 
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- It (the Pnresea) is «T nefc • kind that bath ■sate* forf 
betee; bound end of being liberated) eve «™l»ded. rt 
(I. L. 100}. 

" Is renesunenea oC Um w tPti w with organ*, it » 

•AMU " 0. 1. 161). 

- li » eternal!? fi»" (1. 1. 102}. 

- And. 8wallr , ewnoncerwed " (L 1. ltt). 
The wilier S i" J ih fB Ktrita also »aya : — 

WTW ft*rff Iff fat vflflTcfW ^f» I 

(Ktrikn. 1 .. 

(K»riKa.20J. 

" A«d l.« Hat. contrast (before set forth), it follows 
that tbe Putuaba U -witness, tine, indifferent, asd ia 
perceiving end ineetie*. M tKerikn. 19). 

•' Therefore, by reseou uf anion with it (Penane/h, the 
unintefliFeat t/sja (.Beddbi, A hankers etc., down to tits 
primary elements) ippnn to b» intelligent." (Ksrika, SO). 

" Verity, tberefoie, no Pereses ia bound, or n emend- 
ated, <w migrates." (Karike «9). 

A* regards th* independence of Prakriti, we may quota 
tit* following — 

-t*<N tow svi* ft^wti-; 11 

(Kktiln. 10). 

or-i emr qupi fltYrftar*: ?rm *r yir^H 

(Karika. II). 

'- A discrete principle (anj one of the effects of Prakriti) 
but a enow ; it id neither sternal nor pervading {niiivereel); 
il is active, < oiuhifuim, dependent, pivdieative, conjunct, 
and governed. The undiscit-U One (Preknti) is the 
it verse,' 

'- A discrete principle ha* tha three gans<>, is indiseri- 
initiating, objeeliTe, generic lor common), unintelligent, 
mid productive. 60 also is PradLeaa (or Prakriti). Tha 
IV. uMia it id these, as in those, the reverse" 

Tliis birika is rendered oocoiding to Geadapeda'e 
iutet-pivUtion. Vacheapatiauare interprets tha last 
c-lnitse ihu<— " The Pnraaha it llie inverse and vet also 
(iu »<jme respecti) similar.'' Though this will ward off 
*tj ;,'.,. abjeclions, it dona not iteetn to l« the recognt*ed 
interpretation, 

21; 



18. Others jKwtaht* MTto cmtegorie*, rif., jfea, 
n/ira, dSrtttt, samKrrv, ntr/em, bamdha and moluiha. 

Note. — This represent* a •pernal school of the Jains*. 
1 ahall «iBl«in tbtaa flefim** hj quoting from Prof. 
CvWalN T>an«fatiaa uf the Surra- daroenn-aangi aba. ./ira, 
tha anal, in its innate condition in pore intelligeiicv; 
bat in its other states, it i« hennd and happy or unhappy. 
So the IsiiHnt ascribe the oo-eaiatence of contradictory 
astribntea to the aonl, as is tbia varse, " Not different 
traan kwiwledjtn, and jet not identtea! with it, — in seme 
wajr both different and the earn*, — knowledge ia its Gnt 
end Wet ; seek ia the see) described to be-" Tbia u their 
their peculiar «yaJ zidn, wbieh hotde thai all things 
present a mingled nature of many contradictory attributes, 
Ajim, um-aonl, >• pare non-intelliiieooe, matter which 
form*, the object of enjoyment for the enjoying soul. 
JjTKtoa, the issuing ontward.ia the impulse to actios, with 
body, speech, or mind. It is of a good or evil nature, 
aoearding as it prodneas merit or demerit. It is also 
somewhat differently «jt plained as the action of the senses. 
wbieh impale the soel towards ei terael objects ; the 
light of the soul naming in contact with external objects by 
means of tbe esnaee, developing then info perception, etc 
Aereee is also called yoga aometimea, Atada/i, bondage, 
is when the soul, by the inflnenoe of " raise intuition," 
" noo-indiffereooe > '* "'cnrslesencss," and " sin," and also 
by the forae of eoea (above explained), sesames rarions 
bodiae in aooordanoe with its previous action*. Samvara, 
restiaint, tbe stopping of a«rar<a, by which tbe inflnenoe 
of past actions ia prevented from entering into the sonf. 
It may be shortly described as restraint of the senses. 
ivtrpofw, satf-Biorti6omtir/n, by wbieh tbe fruit of past 
aetiena is made to decay. The first step in' this is the 
{sleeking out of one's hair, whicb practise has gives the 
Jeiuss qsite a notoriety. In its highest form, it is tbe 
destruction of all desire. Mokiha, liberation, is entire 
absence of all future actions, as sll tbe csu*es of bondage 
are then stopped, and since all past actions are. abolished 
by the m'rjara described above. After this, some Jainaa 
bold, the liberated une goes to the end of tbe world, 
tha AhiHiAta, from which ho never returns. Others 
believe that he abides io tlio highest regiona, nbaorbed 
in bliss, with hi* knowledge unhindered Mid himself 
untainted by any pain or impreukm thereof. 

Theie are other divisions among the Jainas, some of 
whom poatnlate two categories only, others five, and 
others nine. For fuller information the reader mast be 
■ referred to the Arhata chapter of the Ssrva^darsftna. 
eeugraba, snd to Sank are's commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutra, Second Adhysya, Second Fade, Sutras 33 to 36. 

1 7. These are distinguished by their mydvada ; 
end as such when they attribute ancertainty to every 
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tiling-, and assert that a tLJDg is both existent {tat} 
and non-existent (atat) who can understnnd this ? 

Not*. — Synd-Vada or Anelant ikwVHa is litei&lly the 
doctrine of uncertainty, (Syod=m*y be.) - But it really 
is n doctrine of relativity expressed in a clumsy fashion; 
if. is a rejection of the idea if the absolute. Thus this 
doctrine resembles somewhat the modern theory of the 
relativity of knowledge ftud the latter-day Agnosticism. 

In the present Terse, (he J&ina is supposed to he Asked 
whether be believes the sonl to be existent befoie its 
connection with a body, or only aftei wards. According 
to his Syad-Vada, lie must answer that it may exist before 
and also that it may not, without, allowing even ihe possi- 
bility of an alternative. To this the Agsma replies that 
Miobody can understand his absurd answer. Bnt their 
real meaning, according, to their own teaching, is that a 
thing is mi so far as the substratum idratya) ia concerned, 
and asat so far "as the name and form (pary&ya) are 
concerned, sat and arat being nsed in the sense of rml and 
unreal. 

For an account of their extraordinary Sopl'i-bhnugi-naya, 
the reader in referred lo th>! Arhata chapter of the Sarva- 
darsan^.suneialia, and to Auandagiri's gloss on Sankara's 
Brahma Sutra Bhashya iroder II. 2. S3. I may t;ive here 
the main formulae of this " system of seven paralogisms ,'' 
— (1) may be, it- is; (o) may he, it is not; (M) may be, it 
is and it is not ; (4) may he, it is not predictable; (ii) may 
be, ii if, and yet not prcdicahle ; (0) may be, it is not. and 
not predicable ; (7) maybe, it is and it is not, and not 
picdivable. 

16. If it ia said that sat and asat are different, it 
only establishes onr own conclusion. Even supposing 

his (the Jaina's) idea of sat and asat vvere true, his 
system is completely faulty becnn.se (of the reason 
to be stated in the next verse.) 

Note. — The Joina is now sappostd to explain himself 
by saying that before its connection with the body, etc., 
tins tpttl is *nt and after the connection, it is asat, and that 
thus the soul can be said to be both sat and aunt. This, 
the Agama says, is jast the opinion it is contending foi. 
It must be noticed that the words sat and n.tat are here 
nsed in senses considerably different from what they had 
its the previous verse. There the medium's were " ex- 
istent" and " non-existent " in which sense alone, the 
Jains generally use them. But here they bear the 
meanings true and false as used in the Saiva philosophy. 
Asat here doeB not mean non-existent, but merely false, 
deluding ; and the word is applied to the soul when in 
connection with a body, which is a product of Maya, ■ 
because then the soul is made to identify itself with 
the latter by its deluding influence. Hence tho epithet 
asat which is usually applid to Maya only, is trans- 



ferred to the Bonl when it falsely identifies itself with 
Maya. Sat, of coursB, means ths contrary, r£j., tine, and, 
it is applied to the Supreme, More mually, the sonl in 
said to be tadatad, because it partake* of the characters of 
both, sharing for the time the characters of what it ia in 
connection with. In connection with asat, it appears ami 
and in connection with sat, it is indistinguishable from an/.- 
This name is also due to the reason that the soul Ban 
eqnally have a knowledge of both snt and asat. But* « 
clear distinction is made by the Saiva Siddhanta between 
the soul and the other two categories. 

19. Fearing that otherwise there would result a 
blending (mixture) of actions for the soul, they hold 
that it is not all-pervading (or universal.). These 
fools do not understand thai this (notf-ubivrraakty) i> 
due to the soul's connection with something els-" 1 ^I'iz., 
mala). 

Note. — The .fainas bold that the eonl is tot ■< tensive 
with the body, for they argue, if it were atomic in -':s.e (as 
the Vuiseshikus hold) it cannot influence the a-twk swdy . 
en the other bind, if it were universal, -all actii-ti . must be 
asciibed to it. 

Now the optVioii of the Vaiseshikaa id controverted in 
the next two verses. 

20, 21- Sottte (the Vaiseshikas) assert that by a 
full I'Oinpielieusioti of the) six categories, ignorance is" 
removed, umt along with it, its special qnalitiv^. de- 
sire, huti-ed, and egoism ; and that in due course are 
also removed those qualities produced by the con- 
junction (of the Atinan) with a body. 'Him liberation 
is altogether an inert state, and so is not the liln-raU'il 
man no better than a corpse ? 

Note. — The aix /Mtlnrthiix or categories of the Viiise- 
shika ate (1) dunija — sulisiar,^', (i) ;y.n.,[— iiuality, 
('») l.iumu — action, (4) .*>„. -of/*— generality, (a) ligtulm — 
particularity and <G> S'/«i«Jrii^i- -intimahB i elation. These 
are the six mentioned in Kanada's Yitiseshika Apho- 
risms; the Agama seems to kitiiv nothing of tire addition 
by later Vaiseshikaa of a seventh pattertjui called nlhaca — 
negation. This may be an indication of its age, if other 
evidences point also ir the same direction. 

Kaiiada's conception \J Slittv&tt or liberation is that it 
consists in the separation oi the soul from a former body, 
not followed by its urriutt with another owing to the ab- 
sence n' /ii?/i»',.'i! j>., the stnte of niotlt or demerit follow- 
ing upon actions and pruducing their duo fc.t.s V "|i]cii. •..„•, 
It i9 no stale of positive pleasure, bnt only i" eternal 
cessation of all pain. Tlie process is described ir •' niaina'- 
serond sutra — "Of the rive things, ptin, bin)*, i!S,»s' 
faults ^iiid erroneous knowledge, the dk«trutiura .»F 41^.4 
subsequent, 'cads to tha destruction' f uie isifttivdiately 
preceding, and si> ultimately liberation folio,-. .. T!'. i- - 
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S»Jmf knowledge which hi tbe root of feu*, at nnoni 
fvnJi'tetJj by a study el tbe oatayeriea. Oit attaining this 



(«*(<■, ell tbe evil* appartaiaiflg to the soul, aoch m dain, 
hatred, etc , fall oft". 

The neat four verses are an attack on th* Boddkiete- 
_ * .'. Kerraa (th<? action oE the eeane organs) a»d 
she r«t. *hkh render the r&tf (intelligence) manifest, 
ure tovwenurjr ; end on account of this. tbe 
intvlhgeuce itself appears U> be generated anew every 
t d»i out. Not understanding this, others (Boddhiste) 
think tbat intelligence itaell <» momentary. 

NoU.— Thie theory of a* eternal Boa ia comttao la all 
the Baddfcitt kWi. Tbe explanation given by the 
Agyu* nf this apparent momantarinaBS df tbe coa a oiO Ba- 
wwt u Ail The intelligence is always ctmunuous. Ml 
itnubt conaciou* of an outer world solely by mease «t 
tlit wDM-oyvit TV** *re interRU'enii in th*ir action, 
*nd to the conev*H>neiMM appear* ta if it were Itself inter- 
mittent 

21. Thia view ia wrong, because of the enjoyment 
of tht> consequences of previous actions, and of the 
remembrance ot pa« experteacts. For Che intelli- 
v'focc being destroyed every instant, and consequent- 
ly there being do connection (between the lfttelhgeoce 
of one moment and tbut of the nut), there cannot be 
any memory, or the enjoyment of the fraifn of paet 
actions. 

24 Moreover, (on this doctrine) tea danger of the 
soul itself being destroyed, will remain, even ia the 
state of liberation. And if it i* said that liberation is 
only irin-tsistcnoe (or aBiiilnhvtAni;, there oaa be no 
usperience at all then and oar ordinary atate of 
existence would be better far (than this MO-caDed 
liberation). 

Koto —The Buddhist it ashed what accord) og ta bis 
syniirtu libei-eiiun will be- If he answers thai that elao ia 
ntt i'vli- lUginatiftff series of ideas, bet only it ia pare, 
I htm I'm A£aina n^'i'ly enough objects that thia means 
nothing more than au ever r«earri"g daeti u etkm of the 
<un*cnju»njis end tbat tlieretore it ia practically a denial 
of a ko n I If, on the other band, he is a Madhynmika 
CuJ.I!*i*t and defines liberation ae aanib italic*, there ia 
tl.e fatal object ion to it that nobooy wilt erer wish to 
llfSll >v«<J. 

2". These- silly men, who embracing the opinions 
of «twh ignorant fouls, dt-aire liberation, are like thoae 
wb<- try to get fW- out of a fire-fly. 

.'<;. Th it em.ir«>in«it'i« which w cowpaKsit) by the 
i.-crntiiiia- iun lit I'un-'l n nnoi Frukriti. tliat wliioh 



reaalta from knowing everything aa Brahnmi wd 
then ceasing 'from the cycle of birtha), and those eo> 
called liberations whteb are really produced by 
ta« Pian, nil these are subject to change at the begin- 
ning of a new creatioa 

Mote.— The Seirttes believe that all the otW systems 
attacked here are aot eltog.-tb Uteif* and roieobieroos, 
bat that what these belters to i* Bad •maDcipalion, ia 
•imply the attsiameat of the plane of one of the 36 ' aitraa 
poatalated by Ihamaelfaa The true emancipation is 
when one paaasa beyoad theet 3d, and eaters into unltei 
with the Pati or Btra who ttaaaraada aJI the tnttras. Bnt 
theea other ayatema i-riV- the attaiament of the eobeie 
of amy ene of theea intermediate tattraa aa being emand- 
patios It is emaadnatiofi, no doubt, for a certain time, 
and relatively, bat the mischief lies ia saying that there ia 
nothing beyond that particular stage of theirs. Those 
who hare attained thoae stagea, mast, aocordiofr <" the 
Agaaaa, eventually return to the world of life at the 
feagjnnrpg of a new creation, " Those no-called liberations 
which ere really produced by tbe Pasa ;"— this, 1 believe, 
refers to tbe Baddbista, Jains and Vsiseshihaa, who assert 
that by -tbe removal of false knowledge and by clarif ying 
their id ana, they can obtain liberation. The destruction 
of fake knowledge ia only as activity of the intellect, and 
aa the intellect itaelf is only one of the thing* constituting 
Pass, the men said to be so liberated has not yet got clear 
of his Psaa (or bondage). 

It may be mentioned that a stsdy of thia eyntcm with- 
out a table of tetfeoa will be almost imposmble. A very 
elaborate oaa has been published by Mr. Sentbinatha 
Iyer and can be bad in the Siddhanta Deepike offioe- A 
smaller one ia to be foaad ia Vol !• No. 1 1 of this journal. 

27. Bnt one who u liberated according to tha 
Sarva system shines out higher than all tbe others ; 
and even in the beginning of a new creation rcinnins 
a ruler. Having all objects established in his own 
majesty, bp remains free from the control of lavara. 

Notc — He ia said to bare established everything ia 
bia own majesty, since he has become au all-kuower and 
an alt-doer. Though he posseaeea nuch universal powers, 
being devoid of all desire, he never winhes for any 
objects and as such, remains without any action. There- 
fore, he never cones within the «w»y of the T<ord*a 
activities, bat remain* alone and iwilntcd from them, 
immersed ia the bliss of Siva- 
Hero euda the Second Chapter. 

M. NABATAXAStWAMI AlTAh, 
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THE ADMIXTURE 

OP 

ARYAN WITH TAMILIAN* 



About four thousand years ago, a swarm of nomadic 
people, whom the original owners of the land called 
Arya, which meant in their tongue "mleccha," though 
it came to mean * noble," in latter days, settled on 
the banks of the Indus. Wherefiora came these new 
emigrants ? It was the belief of our ancestors that 
every living being within the Bharata- bhumi was ber 
own production. But the science of language has 
made it feasible to trace all the tribes to their 
respective place of origin. Where the links of history 
cease and the historical evidences sink, there tbe 
language and its history furnish us with information 
regarding the prehistorical times of a nation and 
trace it hack to a central place, whence the people 
first separated from their early community. 

The comparative study of the dialect of these 
emigrants on the banks of tbe Indus, has enabled us 
to trace them back, beyond the Bbarata land, and 
fix: their original home somewhere near the inland 
aea which once included the Enxine and the Caspian 
with the sea of Aral. As this inland sea with tbe 
desert that lay to the south of it cut the Aryans off 
from communication with the civilized races of 
Babylonia, they, after quitting tbe primeval com- 
munity, wandered for a long time South-East, then 
turned southward and made their first settlement on 
tbe Western banks of the Indus It is the general 
opinion of Oriental scholars, tbat the Aryans settled ■ 
on the banks of the Indus about 2000-B. C. 

When the Aryans, thus first settled on the Indus, 
the whole Bbarata land, south as well as north was 
well organized and inhabited by one and the same 

•The terminology " Tamilian," here and elsewhere employed 
ky us, ie in a wide sense. By it, we mean not only that population 
of the south, speaking the Tamilian language, hut all (.lie people that 
belong to the same race and stock as the Tamils wherever they be 
Whether speaking Tamil, Malayslam, Catiarese, Tclugn, ftc.i in the 
south, or the cognato tongues iu North India, or as they are found 
elsewhere. To bring out this new sense, we have not used tbe 
term Dintlduni brought into use onco by Dr. Caldwell, because it 
has been used to refer only to the South Indian population. 
Tamil being the representative tongue of the family mill the term 
TViiuiiuiii being "us elegant and as short as Ai-uuh," it will not be 
improper to call the whole population tbnt belong to that stock by 
the term " Tamilian. " 



race. It is said in the Vishnnpurina tbat tbe country 
was called Bharata- VarBha, because it was in the 
early times colonized by the race named Bbarata. 
The Bharatas were so numerous and predominant ia 
ancient days, that the whole country from the 
Himalayas to tbe Indian ocean in the south was in 
their possession. In latter d»ys, the name Bharata 
underwent many phonetic changes as Bbara, Bala, 
Palla, Bhar, Bar, Mhira, Mala, Malla, Mbir, Mfthar, 
Mir, Bhilla, Billa, Pahlva, Palhav, Parthva, Paliava, 
Paraya, Brahui &c. &c. Later on, the name Gatdas 
was given to those Bharatas who lived in Hindustan 
and Dravidas to those in the Deccan, Dr. G. Oppert 
believes that the word Bharata has been derived from 
the Tamilian root para (Malayalam), par or patrai 
(Tamil), "mountain," and means a mountaineer. We 
agree with Dr. Oppert in considering that tbe word's 
original meaning was mountaineer, though the root 
prwa means noble or great in Sanskrit ; for tbe native 
land of Bharatas or Tamilians was a mountainous 
home. 

Every early king in Southern India bad, within his 
dominion, a mountain which was to him a sanctuary 
and home, reminding him of tbe original mountain 
home of his ancestoi'9. Nay, the favourite spots and 
shrines of Murugan, the Tamilian deity of war, are in 
mountains and hills. He is worshipped and his feasts 
are celebrated, even to-day, on the tops of hills and 
mountains. Besides, the two departments of Pom I, 
a treatise on matter viz., Again (inner), " the subjec- 
tive," which treats on domestic affairs or conjugal 
love, and Purrmn (outer), " tbe objective," which 
speaks of slate affairs or life in general, give full 
information of the customs, habits and mode of 
living of the Tamilians in the times of yore ; of which 
Agam, "the subjective," while describing the first place 
of meeting and courtship of princely lovers, selects a 
mountain scenery; and equally Pitrram, "tht 
objective," while describing the warfare, points out 
equally a mountain side, where, as n rule, the cattle- 
raiding, the first cause of war takes place- 
All these clearly indicate that tbe birth place of the 
Tamilians musthavebeen some mountainous regie-;. 
Not only in their native land, but even in the land, t<« 
which they migrated, the Tamilians — the bearers of 
the story of the deluge, seem to have selected a 
mountainous region as their first dwelling. It is 
said that the ark of Mamij tbe lord of Dravidas 
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OTaanittaoa}, rested o* the ll»!*ya" And according to 
tha M*t*ya PnrAaa, Mama (ManL Tamil, " the rage*** 

, deaceaded front hisboatjasd ■n^erWBtwrtn penance 
in* oertein part of tbe Malay a, for tba welfare of 
hi* people or descendant*. Fen- * even! «•"«■, the 
coosm unity itk primeval time* preferred to select it* 
-dwellings in nonat»ia», bill* and high-lands ; "for, 
tfcrt* reekra*;' any* Dr. Oppert, "afforded greater 
protimtioo Dot only egn*a*t tea attack* of *wo and 
wild b*uiM, bat *J#o against the fnry of tbe unfettered 
element*, rtpmmSj against the ravages of aoddeo 

■ and dtaaatrosa innndatioDS. Though the plains were 
sot attoeeiber uninhabited, (till the balk of the pepo- 
tattoo preferred, where obtainable, the higher and 
caere aecara place*." 

It waa once b*l Mrred that all net* that war* not of 
Aryan or Semitic ware of the Toranian family, and 
that their eoanaon birth -pmre w»« m the Altai* 
mountain*. Tb* theory propounded by Dr. Caldwell 
n-u that the Dravidians (Tamilian*) earn* southward 
from Central Asia and drat settled in Hiuduataa. and 
wen then ormqoered and aabdaed by the Aryan 
settler*, * 1 *d those who fled away frost *be Aryan 
yoke came down to Soothern India and settled there. 
'■„ Bat thi* theory t* not founded as facta The Mfcrra 

* aUiare (froat Tamil wtJ««, " amtrntu ") k tba mm of a 

noBBtaiaoa* rang* la tha wiem QMtr. botwaea Tnnaetr* and 

"TfisarrflT, properly tb* meant PotWya, whan, h la aria thai, tha 

Tarai! Ianr»jaa<e task In or%ts. That will that ft waa tha fast 

placa In India t otte had by tb* Ts atflt—e «ftw thai* siigratioa from 

their original bona, Valaya, "the meant," or Fethija la still 

i — CTod to-lhe TamOhun i and H la bettered thai Ajraatya, tba Tamil 

'■ Meal, Krrd ban. Tba cabin* lre<rr-Q*r Htoaea-Ttnama; tea 

mmtMiH-d in bia anmaota tha* liaiaja waa tba abMbxtf aaiut 

1 Aralokita, worshipped by itsrtbarn Baddhista la Tibet, China Bawl 

Japan. Tha Jaiaa batiere that Apatya nu hi* papfl. Tki* 

' roatnttalnotti range sboauibi le aeodal traee, harm tha same 

l!niry' r .u,n tba RaoabrU wort for aaadal tree. Tba Hebrew tmte 

; furaith aa witb information (bat, stss thna tbeuaaod ;«aia ago, 

, \t* fana for aasda! trca* and gold obtalocd in it* Br-teliboirtHMd 

hai] reached tbr Wwlaro Aria,. and tbat the d»tj of riirau tmmght 

' to tba KIbr SoIomfiH gold from Opfair with plenlr <if sl«wni 

(trrea}. The word atowoi, n it ii fnusii ia tba Habtww fcuta, la 

tba Tamil wnrd for aursal tnc i«Hih». Aad Ouhir ia uteaUfiad 

•it* livari ( **t\ now a aa»l) vfllairr in tha (oath, bat a 

aaaport ia hy .jrorSa-daja, near the older metropalia nf Fandya kinga. 

[Ibis Zauindar of BiagaeiTiatti, Bira Bsbranania Tberar ATergal 

who la the (traad poaaeaaw of ibk hoij rapH«-i baa qstte 

rrrantly dinsTiiiad orca of iHatabaao and iron qaiio on tha 

' aurfar* A tlHrnngh proaoactlint with BcientiKe aida will diaooear 

to him iiM'itd. jioli Siogwmaatti by tha way iaahoatS rflllea from 

A.>nbMnn>udrani and It ia the prsttieat and moat pictarea4[u« rittlv 

lo»n wt have aefln. Mount Potblja ia quite witbin a abort 

Hifiaitca *">' thacltmb ia a difficult ana. The Zamiodar will bo 

-happy to»n»t.gf for any party of riaitora to thinscrwl hill— Ed.] 

ST 



djnaaty of Sonthern India was. from earlr tiro**, 
coDtetapcraaetnia witb the Rharra or BhoraU dyoaaty 
of Xorih«?rn India, atd eren pnor to it- Mon^nver, 
the -n»tive home of th* Twrriiliari* was not in Central 
A*)*, bat. in Wfatern, Aaia— the fertile l»r>d bttwren 
the two river*, the Tigris t td th» Rophrates, which 
waa cue* esteemed a i the I'm., ii>.| > of tht World. 
That fertile land «» tlreidfd iittn two ruthi'S the 
Sttnir in tha North W eat and the Atkad in the Sooth- 
EeM. Kante was another name of tbe Babylonian 
Saniir which the Finnic race behaved to have V>een 
it* first monntain-bome. So, Ebtrn {IUam, Tamil 
" home " *) another Dante of the Babylonian Atkad 
as well aa of the mormtaia in it, was the primitive 
bona of the Tamilian*. 

The Tamilian* who were akin to the ancient 
Akkadian* of FJam and Chaldra, the tint asd most 
driliaed nation in the ancient world, whose literary 
resrsaate of 4000 B. C. are forthcoming, and "moat 
of tbete are irtiU'iying ander the toil awnitir? the 
•pads of tbe explorer," moved towards the cast in 
two drvtsiena ; one branch, by eea, landed in Booth 
India and settled there ; while the other taking the 
land root*, entered Northern India by the Bohtn Pa«e, 
corooicing at the same time tbe northern borders of 
the Persian Golf and the Arabian Sea and settled in 
the Gangetic valley. The western branch from 
Snmir, after quitting the primeval commnrjity made 
their way toward* the west end spread over Europe. 
The ancient Ktmscans of Italy/ the Mnpyars of 
Hungary and tbe Finns of Finland, are the collateral 
branches of tbe Eastern Tamilian*. „ 

The colony of the Eastern Tamilian* aa it was 
named after them Bharata-land or Bharnta-Vntsria 
was in no way inferior in fertility and utility to their 
orirfinal tome Elam or Elavridham, which is extolled 
in oor Par/fao*. Nevertheless, the Sonthern Bharatta 
waa also, in ancient days, named Pandu n« recorded 
in the Egyptian letters, whence the ancient Egyptian 
rnlen believed themselves to have proceeded. The 
Egyptians held the PanJu a holy lnnd. Thin happy ■ 
a»ent of the Bharatas or Trtmilians repniring from 
Elam lo Bharata-Bhfjmi should have, we believe, 
happened a lew centuries before the first Aryan 
emigrants settled on the banks of the Indas. For 
when the Aryans first set foot on'the western banls 
of the Indus, they saw that the country of the 
Bharatas was well organised, fully developed and 
ably ruled by mighty kings. The Uig-Vedio hymns 
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epeak highly if their " seven castles " and " Tiiriery 

forts" which were, we believe, wiibiti the Punjab. 

The eartiesi rulers of northern Intlia} in pi* -Aryan 

time*, were known by tm? name of bii»r;itaus ; and 

tl)is dynasty with its twclify tings, whose rule should 

have Listed for at least five centuries, had come to an 

end befort- tin* Aryan emigration., At the time of 

the Aryan advent, the royal sceptre of the land was 

swayed by another set of kings of the same family 

whom the Aryans called Atxra, " lord," a metathesis, 

we believe, of the Tamil "Aram." "lord" or 

'loyal" Mr. Ilutt iu his "Ancient India" p. 201 

SS y S : — " We know that in the Rig- Veda the word 

Ajura is an adjective which means '' strong " or 

v " powerful " and is invariably applied to Gods except 

in the very last hymn of the lust hLancfalc. In the 

Brahiuauus the'vvoid chunked its meaning, altogether 

and was applied to the enemies of Gods." The 

Sanskrit word rnjaii, " king/ 1 is a modified form of 

the Tamil " AmxK " or " Ant*un " ; the law of this 

change, modelled on a. will known principle, being 

given in our first article on " Tamil Philology " under 

the explanatioa of the word ulaiju (see p. 4L'. The Light 

of Truth, Vol. II. No. 2). The pure Aryan word for 

king is pati, as rixpati, not rAjati. ^Even the Tamil 

word irrai, 'God' or 'L>rd,' is philologically and 

historically connected with the Egyptian )>, "the 

Sun God " and the Roman rear ' roy.' These words 

are, we venture to say, of common source, having ;vr 

for the radical element. 

The Aryans, as they first settled on the banks of the 
renowned river Indus, were Dot at nil invaders, but a 
peacefjl and pastoral people who generally used to 
rove about from place to plane with their flocks in 
quest ot new pastures. Hospitality is the peculiar 
and well-known feature of the Tamilian character. 
As this ruling race has always been renarkable for 
ita hospitality and tolerance, the strangers were re- 
ceived k-iudly and allowed to till unoccupied lands in 
the cuuutry without any difficulty. Neither wars 
were waged nor battle* fought between the ruling 
race and the new comers on their entrance into the 
country. It is trno thsit t.heru arc some accounts of 
battles and insignificant wars in the Vedic hymns 
that occurred during the wanderings of the Aryans 
And during their stjiy on the western banks of the 
river Indus. The aborigines who bad already been 
expelled by the Tamilian.', from (ho -land ftDd had 
taken refuge in the deserts and the hilly tracts and 
lived chiefly bv plunder and rapine might have given 



trouble to these nomadic tribe* by sti aline their; 
cattle and property and thus creating quanela. 
Consequently, the pastoral Aryans were obliged to go ' 
forth i*> oppose their raider* and rescue their herds 
stolen by these aborigines. We call them aborigines, 
in the absence of a race name and we h*ve no records 
as to their origin and the race they belong to. The ' 
remnants of these primitive people of the land are yet 
found in mountain traets of the Western and Eastern 
Ghats, Central India, and the Hironh»y»n slopes. Soma 
of these tribes may even speak a Tamilian idiom a* 
the Lapps use a Finnic idiom, but they are m no w»y 
related to the Tamihans in blood. These aborigines 
were sty W in the Rig-Veda Z>a&y(it!, 'enemies.' and 
as often as tho Aryans became victorious over the-.- 
insignificant enemies, they called them alst. l't*xn»„ 
'slavi-s,' and made them do menial works. These 
ugly and awkward people are, in tho Vedic hymns 
also nick-named as " noseless," '* gt oss-i'ccdtfs o;i 
flesh," " raw-eaters,'' ''without gods," " without rites,"' 
" monsters," " demons," etc. 

The unsympathetic foreign writers of the ancient 
history of India, class these uncivilised primitive 
tribes along with the Tamiliatis as btflmigiiig to the, 
same stock, without any regard to the iacts of a race, 
which could boast of a more ancient civilisation than 
the Ary -ns. The hasty conclusions of such foreign 
writers are due to a want of a thorough invest iirannii 
into the facts hidden- in the dark depths ot itttntt-trif- 
i-ial times. Even Mr. Dntt, in his " Ancient India." 
follows only what has been investigated by Western 
nrieiit-.il scholars, and puts those results already inves- 
tigated in a systematic manner couched in beautiful 
language. Though he has the advantage of being a, 
native of the land, he bus not made any new investiga- 
tion on the field, lie has not made, in his work, any 
proper mention of the ruling race and the prominent 
people of the country at the time of the Aryan migra- 
tion and even fails to enquire i"bo the Rnjinnjnx were, 
that taught wisdom to the Aryan Rrabmau:-, yird who 
were Kapila — the great logician, Krishna — tho author 
nf the celebrated ' Gita," and Kuddha — "the (.tight of 
the East" and other eminent thinkers i\.m\ writers of by- 
goue times. Kiiiin his work, it is clear, that he ha ; 
not studied much n bunt the southern people, their c*»u ■ 
ditioii, civilisation, literature, and biHjjHKge, 'I'lnis 
his work may be fitly entitled " the Ancient Aryans" 
rather than " the Aneient Jidia. "' Every step that 
the migrating Aryans took in the Wiirata land i-. 
described by him as an Jri/tiu CtHir/ibul — an expre- 
sion whiclt'has an agreeable sound, but im *»»«»*»««>.* 
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Besides, he says that Sonthero India nu caquered 
by the Aryans about th* tenth century, whit-h i* 
far from tli* truth. Bat it cannot be denied that r*r- 
«*** Aryan inquirer*, who belonged to that period 
wbeu the though: fnl 0puni«.hada w» eom»v»«-d. c«me 
to the sonth — the Atrten*. ■■* th* Northerners and the 
birth place o' philosophy and religion, in order to 
get a thoioogh Vnowl>*Uf(C of phtloxipbical and >*1i- 
cwus speculation*. C'>ns-e<jnently. most of the |>hik>- 
*>phirnJ work*, i" #., tl*« Sutra*, which f .Ilo*«I the 
UpAiii*h*d». were *rittei> in Southern Iodi» Sn.-h 
.eminent writers sod e^rtruentator* "n Satre« and 
Dher«n* aurtTM as BodAran* *nt ! A'pnsfamW, \m- 
longing levpertirely to ihe 6:^ ,.nd JV*ti cenlu-i^ 
B. C\, wer« anutheraei? and btiyitp ■& if, ii t - t< hool 
tthic'.i fh»nri*bft1 in t'rw Auir* tn-uutty fc**ew»ii |fc* 
Godav.»ri«ndtheKri«ln;;i Asalfar -i-dpi-n* ■ <s* -4»if W| 
iioct; : "the attempt to find th* batu o)«-twt uf lliudn 
ctvi!i«*t"<»u by » s'udy »f Sanskrit and the- Jiuttnry i,( 
i-jan*. rit in Upper ln>iia in lo bpgin the problem rt it* 
«.»!"( &t>ii moat complicated point . Th«" scifiitifir 
LiMorian J India, then, swjfht tobeyin hi* study with 
the bnntu ■ : !*»•' Kmhun. the Couvery, and the Vaisrui, 
rather than i, ,,h i,Jn< (tangetic plain, •« it has Itven 
uu* io"*J> to*> !u»fiT, tint f»«hion." 

N..»w to turn to the Bohjfi-t, We have seen that 
the tint period of Arj*u history from their very first 
>ttLh ricnt on the banks of th* Indn», to the com pi la. 
tiun 'if •, he song* of the Rig-Veda, m fixed between 
^ /hi „ ; ,l 1100 H C It in farlieeed.tbcrefoie. that for 
th<- f; anul. ti/n if the Tedic hymn*, it had taken b 
U4-rn»l of nix hundred years. We learn frost these 
«4d hymn*, that iu that period the Aryan* made 
an advance on th- border country by emigration 
nnd even towvio, and (p>t po*h«a^ia* of the whole 
uf the I'anjab and became a wttled rommantiv 
there. It u prvbabte and possible that friendly 
alk'i;> awdlad their rank* and hands, as ie geaeraUv- 
t the ta*c with minuting people, -and by asaalgatnation 
of the hetetogeueous component elenenta, the irami- 
gr«it)ig ivunia became ^xadoally powerful and signi- 
ficiuit »nd were nuitt?d into a neUonal body. Tliongh 
lite Aryan omumnnity, in the land of the five rirera, 
pt¥tenti-il to die wnside world theaapect of a genuine 
race, it U hard to beiieve tlwt that f««rmed a hon« .ge- 
«eo»& croup of thn Aryan trilie*. We inay infer 
from the Ivgends of the Puranmi, awd the tradition* of 
thts HrilitiuuiH!., tlmt iht.'t.'KrK cuminunity in the J'mijsb 
was coinimo^l of eiyht distinct tiotriw or tribes, one- 
thirri f ahicTican )»l- ti.tctd to belong to an nlien 



race ; among that united body the A t ri* t the Kamttu 
aed (he Vu»wtm*, were not of Aryan but of the 
Tamilian or BharaUn rare- Nevertheless, most of 
Uioae who w re counted for Hr*!,Lna»a, in fact be- 
^Jouged to a Tamilian f imily- In iVoee good^ild day* 
there were no cast* dutimti *i=, nr,^ nter-nsarriag*^ 
were prevalent. TbU alliauv'* <<f tit— e -*■ - .»?. ,-s and 
the originai ownen of the h n<* re* ;lr»u by "Hid by 
■u inc niaing power and >treng*liei.>i.i. j-olit; . 

This i# not a new thing in the bi»tory of the wurid. 
I > it not a fast that the western branch of the Aryan 
emigrant*, »bo weea divided into g»e distinct tribes 
— Celt*, Teuton*, Slav*, Latins end Greek*, after 
entering Europe- and eottlin^ in the different pouioua 
of Ihe conjitry coalesced with fir ongiual xetttiTS ot 
the laud * The Iianun*. a s«:ion 'ml the enstern 
branch of the Aryans, who rntt.t.l )Vrjti» r property 
Part hi*, became anited into rme n<ttkm with ihe old 
Parthiaiia, Pnathvu* or Pahlv*s i,f thn cucntry who 
lietosged to the earns raea an I'eHa-. "t Rallatas ot th:i 
Tandian huuily. 

Th* farther progreta of the mid Aryan community 
in its advancement beyond the Punjab uue restrained 
toward* the East by th* mighty Bharata kingdom 
that flourished at Haetioapura, near modern Delhi, on 
the banks of tea Gauge*. There were other Bharata 
or Tamilian kingdoms of which, Panchata, KosaU, 
Vidaha, Visala, jladhura, lligatha, and Malra were 
eery prominent Bat all these couutrieti between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhya, extrading from the 
eastern sea t* the west till the borders of Persia, paid 
their homage and tribute to the imperial throne of 
Haebnapara until the breahmg-out of " ^fahabfanrata 
Yuddba" which' took place at the modern Thsncsb- 
war, 26 miles from Luiballa, about the 14*b center/ 
B. C. Thuii in the Great War all the Kajna of tba 
Bharata laifl, joined the on^ or the other side, though 
the war trepan among the kindred people — the bTurmi 
and the Panchalas of the TatniUan family. The (bvat 
war was a death blow to the Tamilian or Bharata 
kingdonui in the north ; coiise<|iiently all the petty 
kingdoms become independent ; the bar that had 
restricted the Arymm within .the lirnits of the Punjab 
was removrd. The Bharatn nation hud already loat 
its warlike character and become effeminate mid 
enervated owing to over-indulgence in loxm-y. ' 
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These facts may be inferred from the Rig- Veda- 
Tie hymnB of the Riir-Veda speak cjf the Punjab and 
Kabul alone. The Gauges ana- the Jamna are 
rarely mentioned in there, which shows that they were 
not yet generally known to the Aryan community 
within the Punjab, The Aryans were till then the 
worshippers of nature, the sky, the storm, the 
thunder &c, and tbe offerers of animal sacrifices. 
The celebrated spotB for performing the religions 
ceremonies and sacrifices were the banks of the 
river Indus, its tributaries and tbe Sarasvati. It is 
also clear that 'they were alien to the philosophical 
and theological views of the Tamilians and to their 
' supreme self-existence ' the God Kiva. Dr. Stevenson 
was the first to point out that " Siva is not named at 
all in the ancient- hymns of the Vedas." Although 
Rndra could be identified with Agni, Agm and 
ltudra could not be identified with SiTa ; for, Daksha 
is said not to have invited Siva to his sacrifice, 
though all the eleven Rudras were present with biro. 
Siva was the Tamilian God and was worshipped in 
two forms ; one as a spiritual object of meditation 
and the other as a material symbol or "Linga"* 
to represent the invisible to the visible eyes. Adoring 
God with flower and incense was prevalent among 

* Linga, " emblem," properly means ' a mark to fix the mind,* 
the purpose being to ensure meditation; thus by this mark or 
symbol, tlie invisible God is introduced to the mental eye by 
mean* of the material eye- The word linga waa abusively and 
absurdly interpreted by licentious men, in later days, as 'membrum 
luVi'Ir, as the counterpart of the Vcdic ,*rV«ailemj and this philoso- 
phic term " linpa " with tin interpretation of these bad men was 
handed over to the European St'lsela" ■, who, no wonder, consider it 
barbarous. But we may assure onr renders that the Tamilians are 
not at all responsible For such perversion. For. the Tamilian idea 
was that any symbol tl"t could give an idea 'ofiRnd bore tbe name 
of this philosophic term'' lin^a.' For instance, in Sontli India there 
are five holy places where the emblem or tingn is respectively 
represented by the nvr elements, L rv, eaTtb, water, fire, wind, and 
oleosa. InKnnjivaruni, (iott Siva is represented Hjpiitfivi -the earth, 
id Tirnvaunika (near Srimngniujby iifrpn — water, in TiluvnnnSmaln; 
by Inju — fire, in Kalaatri by ,t'iiif« — tho wind, in Chidambaram by 
liknsa — the air. ff professor C, Lassen had known tlie Tamilian 
sacculation of this philosophic term, he would not have ventured, 
.we think, to adduce this worship of linga to the nrnvidiai:s 
(Tamilians) only on tho consideration that it would he too low for 
the Aryans to be connected with this worship of liugn. 



the Tamilians from very enrly times. Flower re- 
presents the heart, and incense the melting of it. It 
is said of the pious Rivana-ABUra, the king of tin 
South, the Emperor of Ham (Ceylon) and the learned 
author of Ravanabbet — a treatise on Phonetics and of 
Ravttniyam — n treatise on Grammar, who belonged 
to the Telugu section of the Tamilian family, that lie 
was a Btaunch votary of " linga " and carried alivay. 
with him a golden ' Liega ' which he worshipped with 
incense and flowers Not only Ravnna, but all the 
Asuras, as Bina, Bali etc., as well as tbe ancient Tami- 
lian sages were staunch devotfees of Siva, worshipping, 
him in the spiritual form or in the form of ' Emmblo ' 
and this worship was totally alien tolhs Aryans with- 
in the Punjab, who were not yet converts to the Tami- 
lian religion. 

If there was any rivalry between the Tamilian? 
and the Aryans, it was, in fact, owing to their religi- 
ous differences. The Aryan worship of natural 
phenomena and their unmeaning sacrifices, appeared 
to the philosophical Tamil miod to be sacrileges. 
The deities of the Aryans were treated with contempt 
and the sacrifices were checked, whenever and vrhere- 
ever they were found to be performed, hy thi*; ■nower- 
fnl race [tide the story of the Daksha Yagam given 
in one of the previous numbers). This is why we see 
that tbe honorific name Asura, "lord." by which the 
Tamilians were at first addressed by the Aryans, 
changed its meaning as the enemy of the God* in the 
last mandala of the IJig Veda and in the Bral)mu.nas. 

A thoughtful mind, is struck at once by the 
high development the Tamilian speculation of God 
had attained when compared with that of the Aryan. 
The Aryans called their object of worship by the 
name Deia or Dcvus " shining one " which the 
Tamilians called it Kudand (*t_^ar) meaning 'be 
yond the earth,' ' beyond the sky,' ' beyond th" 1 com- 
prehension of the human m> 1 -»d J T 'eternal, 1 ' en tiles j,' 
' expansive;' and that object of worship was also 
otherwise named by them.' Siva,' nothing but ' good- 
ness,' 'righteousness' and 'gracefulness' from tbe 
Tamilian toot $i>m (Q#u>) 'good.' 'right.' ; graceful '. 

Ti> he ctiiiUiuifd) . 

Paiwht D. Savabirovaw. 
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UANIMK.KHALAl. 
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' \ bar* of bra beetd Tamil Writers of the present 
Uj compUta that they do not generally get encourag- 
eg edourara. that the pabhc do »o* goia pa#»»n»tely 
W their r«M or tbew proa* writings. Bat their 
■Mrtwrnt oe*«r startled aw Oa the other bud 1 
ku inchead to regard iWib as «® Buy proof* for 
le* dearth sow at gwaaiee hterary producuoe*. Th* 
poet* of Naewre Oat adorned th* three saagaois, the 
feels of Devotion thai HJoaiioed th* po*t saogro age 
irths Poets of Imagination that ftoarished dariag 
•be- medieval ages, ar« do more, Thair place baa bwn 

-mrped by vercifien who tarn oat beautiful verses, for 
t-ti- great part patchworks of word* and thought* 
inken tadincriminmlely from tho*e foanti of poetry. 
»imtlHrly proa* pieces of the modem age that are 
*>.rth Ktiy pern**) *re nmi copies from aid work* 

oiittgwl a tittle to give tbeu a semblance of 
>ri(finality or paraphrased versions of poetical work* 
;b»t iotulcate bit h morals which sait all times. I do 
wit however include among these writer* taeh raal 
|catu«G* a* VmdmtJr hMtaaXiaattet PiUaf, the 
ml lior of tha lYremrarp", whoa* otteraaoes like the 
...irti* of early ages winild continue to interest rasa - 
iiiml hv long as tho world tittti. In my opinion, the 

> •■.-i's hat are mechanically prclaccd even as they are 

:. --r-ii hrr>n|fb th* printing press point to the traosi- 
■>in -tut': of the Tamil mind which, h>*ing it* hold on 
ili'- vulvar imaginative poetry developed lo a dangc- 

■ I- rtient riming the later ngwt, i* swinging between 
'In- 1 km -try of Nators of "the natigaavt on the- one *ide 
-i<ii il>" modern refinements of it ax adapted front 
wr*<«t*n muree* on the other. As for g**id TarnM 
«*■«-*■ , w*» can only nay tfint it i* yet. unformed. 

lowing elejfnM »tyfi- that can hanunmxo with grand 
;..ml mi Mi rue thonjflit* n mums hlill an ideal. 

hi (hose eireumntatw-et., it i* indeed h ruin f t<i find 
; !■•' wi.i-kh of thwm bygone days of dear remembrance 
ml'tred from tho hand* nl white ant* or oblivion, 
mil |iro*eiitud to <m for rttrwful atnriy ami pleasant 
•i,i<.yra<-iit. Among tho benefactors in thi* direction, 
i|r Mu. rnituit.hu Aiyar, Tamil l'umlil, Government 
'■.H»flf>*, Kinnbakgnani hue laiil uh undnr nlili^ati'tn 
>■■•■■■' tli- in 'itlit-ra by hi* edition* of Tamil «'laanical 
t'f»rkx. Tho ifmtt woiks in 1'iimil am claimifiLil aa 
Hi. /'.„>/„. K4ry.f-. T1m- /'«"« /'»//«, Tli* B/tv 
t'Jiti vtm, k of whirli tin 1 wholo tit 1'nlitt P«iMa ha* 
i- i-i i piiMmhi-d by Mr.*Swninin»tlni Aiyar, f'>trflaiV> 



»«rt«, one of the eight wdjecttnii-, »1m» i* gi*r« tn at 
in priat ay tl« *anw enterprMrt»(jf itlin.i , Th* r^tfichti 
KaTyaa are Jintltm CAtaWiw*«f Silnf.fimlltiktmtt, 
tfmtwtrkiinUi, A'aaWn/aio *i >nd ro/(rty»|wCi. OC 
ibtae, the Sr»t throe have se^-n the tight of day 
throagb the name t-nirrgetir Mr. Sweminiah* Aiyar. 
Of the remaioing two. «i" lia»e very little l»i -my. 
Tberw m do Tnmil Pandit living who hn* h»d llto 
pleaaare of rying thrm at leavl except *n fragwenta 
taraing oat in ohl cwmmenlarfe*. The *i> hjert- matter 
of these two karyaa, howevrr. have, been set before us 
ia the page* of thh« - nrngajrin* hy N. B.. who 
say* ** the stflrie* gi*™ in the next two chapter* 
( Vtu*y*pun»m chapfpra -"M and 33 from which be ha* 
tranjlated Ihc *torwH) are explicitly staled by the 
poet to be the utorif* of KuudnLtkeni and VHlaifApali." 
Unfortunately the Bara** of the h*Tya> »ie not eroa 
iocidenUlly referred to in the coarse of the etoriea 

■ and this leadii osk to *iiRpect maeh their aathen- 
licity. Bat Mr. Hwaminatha Aiyar baa a pretty 
long nato aboat Xmtfofah>*i in one of his appondioe* 
to the JfewatiaAa&fi, wherein he aaya '.Then i* raaaon 
to iafer that heeaase the- work form* the history of a 
Bhikshuni, Knndalakcsi by name, meotioaed in tha 
Knndalahti f ado, it came to ha known a* the KundaU- 
Jhui. And the following paragraph eilrurtefl from tha 
Jomrutil of Ike Makakodki Sodeijj (September and 
OctoWr tVOtt) form!! in all probability the plot of 
the Kuujatnlwi, as the heroine of the pt«n> accord- 
ing to Mr. Swamtnatba Aiyar tia* been a Bhikhshttni. 

" llhaddiya K disdain. Kc*», a daughter of a rich 
banker, whb brought np with nil' the oumfurts of 
life, ami the father bad made her to live in the upper 
storey of his mannion. On n cenain day, when she 
wiili' lonking throngl! the window to *ee what was 
-puxHiig by, she a» a y oon g m * B beinp escorted by 

■ the ei'y police, on a charge of robbery, to tbfe place 
of pnniahmcrtt. The young man was the fon .of- a 
Miiii»t"r of the King. She saw hi« 'fare and fell iii 
kive with him, and told her father that »he timet have 
the young man as hor Imfiband. All the father*: 
argument.* wem in vain, and ht had to bribe tht 
poliri- by giving a thousand piece* of money t( 
liberate the yonng man. Bl«- hnii him ,ii her tiii<=haii< 
for Kotae ti»H-, but. the pernicious habitx of hi; 
tliahoaciit |jMKt life cnino buck, anil ho thuii^hi ol 
robbing htir of all tier ornnineotK by t«ki»g her tc, 
a secret place and hilling her thuri. In order U 
take her away with all hec ormimenU and jewellery, 
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be told her that he had made a vow to the deity to 
offer a bnlikamma sacrifice on /the day ihat he was 
being taken by the police (X&g&ra Guttika) if his 
life wan spared. The wife was asked to put on her 
Heat dress and ornaments which she did, and he took 
her to the top of a big rock. There he told her that 
bis object was to kill her by tlnowing hfr down the 
precipice und take away tbe ornaments, bhe was 
equal to the occasion, and showing that she was 
prepared for it dodged him, and getting hold of him 
pushed him down the precipice. Seeing him killed 
and being disgusted of the world, she went to the 
naked Ascetics, the Niganta?, aod sought admission 
in their sisterhood. According to tbe principles of 
the Nigantas, she bad to pluck her long beautiful 
hair. After some time, she being- disappointed with 
thrnn went ti Sitvatthi, where she met the disciples 
of the Blessed One, and after a controversy she 
accepted the religions life of the Bhikkhunis and 
attained the holy state of Arhatship." 

About the Chint&mani or the Sil&ppiidltik&raiii. we 
hare not to despair sis they have been pnblished with 
commentaries. This we have already noted. And the 
Maniiimkhalai is tbe latest edition of his series of 
'Tamil classics.' Therein all the later developments 
of his editorial poweis have been exhibited and we 
cannot help remarking when we see it that it is a 
typical edition surpassing in some respects even Euro- 
pean editions of a refined order. In patient resear- 
ches or extensive learning, in carerulucts of arrange- 
ment or perspicuity of expression there is hardly any 
Pandit who can call himself an equal of Mr. Swiuni- 
natha Aiyar, And the luui-opewi editors have for the 
most part to deal only with printed books which can 
all be procured and kept nicely arrayed in their lib ■ 
rary. Mr. SwaminatW A'iyar's library is his uim 
manuscripts oftentimes mutilated u. good deal by 
the silent and active work of white tints. If refer- 
ence works happen to be printed books us rliey very 
rarely ill*, they afford by no menus an easy reference, 
containing matter clumsily put together without the 
choice-arrangement that prevails in well-edited works. 
To be just, Mr. Swamimithu. Aiyar's early publica- 
tions themselves partake to some extent of this dis- 
advantage. 

Now to have a fair idea, of the exact nature of the 
edition, the Mmnwkhalai with commentary, which it 
is the purpose of tbe present article to review, let us 
hu-vti * l<.>k at the tub! e of contents printed next to 



the title page. Preface, An aceount of the author, TW 
History of Buddha, The Buddhistic tenets, the Budii 
faistic Union, An abridgment of Manimtklislai storj,' 
Explanation of names that occur in the ManimeJihabi;.- 
Table of contents to the Manimekhalai Text, Man trim 
khalai Text and Explanation of difficult words etd 
that is L'iven «t the foot of every page under the tea 
following the plan of some European editions, Alpc»£ 
betical index to difficult words. Alphabetical index Hr 
difficult phrases, Alphabetical table of contents t» 
things found in the Text, Alphabetical contents ti| 
things found in the commentary (Difficult word Ks»- 
planatinn), Alphabetical index to illustrative stanza* 
found in the commentary, Names of Books Tamil anfy 
Sanskrit referred to or quoted in the commentary,* 
The names oF things etc., revealed by this poenti 
References of books where the Mmriwckhahii its 
quoted, Other stories that ivnr in the Matrimrkhxloi,! 
The names of Buddha. The opinions of great uieiu 
con'-ernin'j the Buddhistic faith, and Errata are a 
complete list of what we can find in the edition of the 
itaiiiitiflhulfii commented on by Mr. Sw»niin»th»'' 
Aiynr himself. Although from a glance of this tabl*" 
we c:ui ass nit ourselves of the comprehensive nature 
of the edition and -if the utmost painstaking of the 
editor it will not be mtt of place to briefly survey 
each item of the contents. But we fear space will 
not permit us to give a review of all the items as may 
be de-ured and we will have to confine ourselves to 
some only of which others are more or les* repetitions 
and amplifications. 

P r e.f a c e. 

'tin- I'lPjh'f opens vviih an invocation to Gnuc«» 
and it is followed by an nhucol which introduces t.ho 
work and gives the name of the author as Madnr.U 
K iilu\ Anikan Sittamir. 

' llamburunar, Nueehiunrkkinivarj Pariinelalnhar, 
Adiyarkkunallir, Suiniiyadivakara Munivar (the com- 
mentator of Nilakesittinitiu.) the commentator of llak- 
kaimvilakkani, Tiruvottiyur-Jfnna Prakftsar (the com- 
mentator of SivajnVna SiJdhiynr Parapaksha), Saitka- 
ranauiassivayar (the commentator of Nannul) have 
all cunsidorod the work as an authority and have large- 
ly drawn from it to illustrate their comments. Des- 
criptions of naturoare so vivid that we are transport- 
ed as it were to the localities mentioned in the book 
and this effect is enhanced by the use of the appro- 
priate figures of speech calculated to picture thai 
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' "^Iht *r woods, risers or stUind* in their tree color*. 
^k^w Him of estinet deit>e* and tbs ouxie* thnt 
*>w»re ptevelenl of worshipping them, tire cbaractaria- 
*<4p trumtwr* of mh« rare rpeeie* of the haoao ram, 
*-«**fibie descriptions of cities, aland*, mnotrtain*, 
'^restx aod temples, eher»eew> institutions and pobHo 
•*e*Biblte>, the religions that were in vogue 
wring the a*e of the M*nim*kkiU*i end their 
'WMfM, short MrtwM of son*e king* and sage* 

> w* among the many aseful digressions that the 

> *«fb ooacsio*- SfciJfd **• of word* tad pregnant 
! %nifra»ce attacked to them am already praised by 
dr**pr*k**tt tSwdini in bi* Fro/;a*4wr«, As the 
-■soem in a personal history of Manimfthaahw, * 
-Joddhist. wi? tint) in it tit* Buddhistic tenets is 
aafcandiwwe. Although many virtuu* are explained 
•en-is, tin- »fi»nui touched npon it thai one should 
4a nari: in thought, word arid deed and should 

•wa extremely kind to nil animal* at all time*.' 

I 

m In soiiM- r,)d hook* the poem ha* been referred to by 

4 iiiiip ' J/ irnttMsHwiit TtiHirn.' The Rditor after 

jiving hi* reason* for thi« name, proceed* to 

Jfatcess the right ending of e*ch stanza ►-■* or mm 

w t»<i says thai although in strict conformity with the 

Jade* of grammar *f*b only can b« ased, ha has 

idopted i" in preference to the other to suit the 

jooutur taste l«.ng ac c u st o m e d to tint incoirect usage. 

'Sen'tt explains the meaning of the word «ie*# 

'■:w*nr) Oaths is a Sanskrit rendering of suuisa 

'juftl*', To prove hi* sUteraeat he hare quoted from the 

WiM**ittirntlu where g-itha in interchangeable with 

tt*tie» without any danger of being mis-nnder*tood. 

Ho also refer* to the manuscript o( ttm poem f»onit 

ijn the house of Hitbilaippatti-TiruechimintbaU K*vi- 

rSjar wherein the stuns** <>f the Stanitiutkkiilai an* n]) 

T.st»«w (wnlv). -Mr, KwnniinHthit Aiyar h*s spnred im 

pains in getting man nnoeipt eop'ea of the Text Mnrtim« ■ 

IhaUi So m«oh ao thnt he even applied to Prof. J alien 

Vinson of Fresco for help in thin direction- Next, 

■*» all criteria for testing the authenticity of the 

Baddhirtic doctrine* have become extinct, h« has 

dabonred not a little to pat he fore na the i^wreot 

heading of the atansa* after doing away with the 

i*rroneo«in inter potation* »i>d wltt^atioiia that have 

crept in daring the Deritaries that intervened, tine* 

die composition of the poem. In thta work of 

tieterminiug the brae form of the poem, the Dewnaut of 

J A inn .Sdtubnudhar and others that ref nted the Bndd- 

aistic r^'lisjion, the porti'.ni «f th« Sicaj&nit HtthVUjf^r 



*, l'arnf&k*ham. that d««l with thia religion and ita bran, 
chaa asd the comroentary thereon of TiniTottiyur- 
Jnina Prak .ear, the SUakanUirnilH and the Vinuoli- 
ym hare ail oooui bated their qnot* 

Vtr. SwaminaAha Aiyar rn much indebted to Mr. 
Raogai-hArfBr, M.A, for tne extreme readineaa with 
which he came forward to cxidam any Baddhistie 
term or tenet wherwtrer rrqaired. He is ohm indebted 
to the Hon. I 1 . Kua^raawwBi of Colombo for kindly 
making references to Srt Somangaja, the Head Matter 
of the Bfiddbwtw College, Ceylon, when doabta were 
srt before bttn and anpplying aolntiona as far u 
poaavble. There are a namberr of Tamil and Sanskrit 
Paadita of the Preeideecy who dpserre oar thank* 
for aft-operating with Mr. Swaminnth* Aiyar in 
preparing the work and seeing it through the 
preaa. Hc-r* ends the preface of the editor, which 
we can call almost perfect if hr> hot cared to append 
a few linen <>n tlte^gti of the Vatintekimloi. 

Th« Author, 

An aieeonnt if ih«> anihor of tlw poem comes next, 
KuhtrMaiknn SJtt»rn>r wa« a incmbor of the lent 
xaagnm. Knuin meaning' gmtna, the author evidently 
wh a t :u]ar in ^ruin^. It w*^ he who induced 
Chengnttnra, the Ser» King, to ■•'instruct a temple in 
commemoration of Ksnonki and open feStivxls there- 
with afttfr 0"Hvincinjf him sufficiently of the high 
virtue of Kannaki and relitting to him at length her 
history. It w»» he again who in>loced in the brother 
of the Kin i; »nd h Saanyi^i, UnngnVHdigal, a desire 
to make a p»eni out of the story p»lat«d, and the 
8tL4pi*^ihilntrnm was the result, STttalwi S.Utaoar 
is another ttamm liy which our autlior in known. It 
is said that t.<» g'lt.lhii* name hi«c<use whenever he 
heard in tht* «mi|fiun any coin position tltnt was not 
worthy of hearing, he knncktni ahont his head uot 
wishing to wonnd the fee|in<rs of rjie writer and hence 
he always We an ulciwiited htiul. For want, of Icina- - 
the Kdii'jr <*u}*, the further history of thv author hon 
been left uut at present. Thin enn In; the Kilitor'n 
plea only if iw c«o K»tii»fy us ilmt wlmtever else f»and 
in the book is not at lenst less important than the 
account of the author which h« pntpoHeH to give on m 
future occasion. 

The Biography of »««(■»•, 

Thr Uithtry «/ BiuMka occupying i»bont fifty p>igoa 
in a comj'lttu hnigraphy of GivntHind Mmlilha primented 
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in simple and touching 1 lwngnage. Tbe biography aa a 

whole is not a translation surely from any English Or 

Sanskrit book. Mr. Kwaininathn, Aiyar most have 

indeinl worked much to present the matter obtained 

From various sources, the Hfoniiimkhalni inclusive, in 

the orderly form which marks his writing here. The 

country of Gautama's birth, his parentage, childhood 

and boyhood, lnarnase and renunciation are all 

narrated in detail and with the accuracy of a Boswell 

only if we would overlook the ptiranic conceits that 

mar the otherwise excellent biography. The date of 

Buddha's attaining Nirvana, I'sana Sah&bdam 148 

(543 B.C?) is a little better than useless when the 

corresponding date in the ante-christian era is not 

' known. 

The Buddhistic Tenets. 

The Bvddkittic Truth again is a systematic treatise, 
although not on a grand scale, regarding the. 
cardinal doctrines of Gautama's faith. The. opening 
para is a statement and refutation of the popular 
opinion that Buddha founded and established a creed 
antagonistic to that of the Brahmans. The opinion 
of Rhys Davids is quoted in full (in a translated form) 
and Max Miiller, Oldenburg and Monier Williams 
are referred to as subscribing themselves to this 
opinion. Subsequently a passage is quoted from Max 
Miiller's Sacred Books of the East [No XV, 1'rcface 
Page 52]. Thus by a careful study, the main 
principles of Buddhism are found to have had an 
existence prior to the appearance of Gautama. The 
Buddhistic works themselves proclaim to us that there 
were many Buddlms before Gautama, that of theiu 
24 were very famous and that Gautama was the 24th. 

By a reference to the status of the Hindu 
Society in ancient times, Mr. Swaaiinatlm Aiyar 
traces the growth of philosophical thought among the 
Hindus and points out that Buddha was n necessary 
outcome of the time. It wm in those days that 
people who took to living in jungles us snnnyusins 
found iime to postulate the Six Darsiums which have 
beeu since a stronghold to all philosophic thinkers 
of Inter generations. The chief problem that actuated 
I heir minds was ' Huw to get freed from birth which 
is unmixed pain ** The solution they arrived at 
may be <xprossed iri the words of- The Miintmc- 
UnUti thus : ■' The Horn sire doomed to ever-increas- 
ing pain, those who will not be born are blessed with 
eternal beatitude. Of attachment the former is mi 



outcome, and by renunciation the latter is obtained.'!'.' 
In this respect the Hindu Darsanas and the Buddhist 
tic Texts do tally with each other, and still more tbej* 
resemblance becomes marked when wo notice their 
agreement in denominating the blessed state of* 
endless happiness as the Nirvana. Although some/' 
minor points of distinction are discernible between the*- 
VedAntin and the Buddhist in the detailed explication* 
of the state of Nirvana and in the prescription of means* 
that lead to that state, the fact that the Advnita 
Vcdiintins are called disparagingly by other Vedin-j' 
tins as 'Pracchanna B»uddhas' does not fail to signify) 
the close relation which Buddhism hears to fhe*i 
Vedunta. i 

Of Buddhism there are two kinds, Mahayina. 
and Hinayana, Mahiiyann is prevalent in Nepau], 
Tibet, China, and Japan. IKnnyuna is the creed 
of Burma and Ceylon. And the Mnniviel-halai' 
contains references only to the latter. The Mah.'i- 
yona creed is represented by many books ; u Sanskrit, 
discussions having been often held between Fauddhas 
of that class and Yednntins, in Northern India. The 
Tripifaku in Pali is the only text that represents the 
Hinayana creed. 

Gautama Bnddh:L was of opinion that it was 
impossible to establish by the method of inference': 
the subtle principles contained in the Vedi'inta. ■ 
Yet, he did not neglect the Psychology of the 
SaukhyiiR and the VedAntins or the rules of conduct , 
established by the great men of olden times. . 
Selfishness of every kind was, according to hint, , 
productive of much misery smd disinterested work 
led to freedom from wm-ldly bondage. * ' He to 
others lielongeii who did not care for self." " Tho i 
lordly He. and eternal who enred not for his own Ufa y 
but who worked for the cause of all lives else." 

Buddha was not one of those who maintained tlml >■ 
the chief hold of good conduct lay in a strong belief in ' 
the existence of God and the sonls and in a knowledge 
of their characteristics and their relation to each other. 
Ho probably thought that it was impossible for any - 
one to probe into the m_vsteries of God and the soul. 
But he firmly believed that the highest end of ' 
human existence was emancipation from birth ever '•' 
attended with misery, that the ideas of 'T ' and " 
' mine ' were the great obstacles that blocked onu's 

. # Thi' stnfpiiiivil* nil Mil inverted minimis, unions- iiilu.ro,*,> j. 
indicated, :iii" In he innli'iDtiiiul ;i> ii:iu?li>l i^im fmm llir M. t „;,i ^ 
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1 ■-- 

Wtolki Ewd, aad that i« the *t*u- of Nirv,Viu* where v 
tCuKTiiwUm was obtained, there m *» ronwt for 

4 We have reaeun to think (hat Boddhe attached 
tLre importance to actual condns* than l« ttw end- 
*w philosophies] dia^oswtiow* about <lod and tin" 

4u£, a* be fosad «h*t the former followed m what- 
4*.rer ilegres tended to hwawn the «Wty of the 
£rid 

J Home go «o far ** to c*fl Heddb* nu Atheist 
d us AiA uw V*di (*me who maintains the non- 
iatenee of the Bool). Of tb« teachings of Bnddhs 
*fcWii*d in tie /'itnfce, twt <me seem* «*. lend iUwlf 
tthi« view. Sseh people again regard tb* Nirvana 
r a void state. Tbi* cannot be said to have been 
VldhT* opine*. 

J When OenUma »w bkwsed with wisdom ** the 

Jet of »ho Bodhi tree, in hi* tnied entered the 

j*i* s*ty** on which foundation stands the whole 

_.lWn- of hi* tr-achiog*. "The erer-iucrresing 

: lrn. <y by attachment M «tn*ed, the happiueai 

■ i i ni«ii4'i|wtKrti by m>u-»tt*c»tnei,t *ecured. Theen 

,4nj».inlJy f./rw the Foe* Principle* of Truth.* " 

fen- line* of the M„ni«uU<tiiiii that deal with 

fc<- <<rigiu of misery are altm»t token prkim 

ka L*i the UnnUhittic Text, the TWp&taw 'HlflgM*. 

**»*«• 'in Actions the remit, end from Action* Know- 

1 '-hip* pneced*. Knowledge girw ri»r to Name and 

"Inn. em] tbey iu torn to the See organ* of eense end 

'■'IV mind. These organ* eix, of Contact' with tiling*, 

'JimIw cante. Oa Contact depending, Experience 

= aim's. Of Experience, Desire u the outcome. And 

1 'j),>iic t<> Attachment cive* rise. Attachment, of an 

;fcrgn*gns* of actions i* the root. On thin aggregate 

'<k<w\\ nil Birth proceed* ; with Hirth, Old age, 

•^*wise nr.d Death, Pain and Weeping, Suffering 

nil Care, and Despair, all the frniu of Action*. Thna 

b*;iid the origin ot misery" The uicaua of obtaining 

.$ivdom Irom misery is theu described ; "With Jgnor- 

>i'o departs Action* all; with Actions, the Know- 

Hgc tltat differetitiate*. Wheu Knowledge departe, 

lnne« «nd Form* along. Names nnd Forme depart* 

iff, the Organ* Bit are no more. With the Organ* 

|y, the Contact with thin^e doe* leave, and Contact 

"' nkIi rt the faoulry of Kxpeteeaoe doe* etea). With 

%l>ertenc« Taoieh all kind* «>f Ueaire. And Deaire 

iil* not Attachment to take. Attachment to Karma 

+flls a death blow. Karma falling, the wheel of 

irtli uo longer tarn*. Wh«u freedom from Birth ie 

' eenred, secured aleo in freedom from Old Age, Dieeaae 

«9 



and Death, Cain und Wet-ping. .Suffering and Care, 
Despair and all the rest. Tim* w voted the means of 
obtaining frei«th«n from i«i**ry." In amrther placa 
it > aimed tbnt wlvoaot-ver born among men eart^t to 
know the chmaeternuk* of ihm* twelve, Ignorance) 
(Avidy.n, Actkrtit (SnnMkarua), DifferenthUing Know- 
ledge (VtjiVina), Natee and Form (Mima Hupa) 8ii 
Organs \NWlity«iH4i»*}, t.'«,nUv't with thing* ^Sparse), 
Kxpurtence iV'edtum), Dcaue iTrahni), Attachment 
(Upadaita) Agirregate of Action* (Bhava), Birth 
(Jeiima) ami the Fruit* of Action* (Karmaphal*', 
knows alee the great Nirv.ina. Not caring to know, 
lie full* a victim to the frightful helL Aa these tech- 
nical expression* are tntelligiblo enough although 
•eeoiiug^y obscure, wc refer the reader to the poem 
[Sians;* JO. Lines .' 1 — )03] for further explanation of 
tho subject. 

According to the Buddhistic Psychology, all 
animal iihjeuui aie^ fonnd to be a combination of 
tire elements known aa Paitehawkattdaa vis, Form, 
Kxpcrionre, Sign, Action and Knowledge. When 
a person iiie*, the Svu element* part themselves 
one from another ; in such a state bis good fearmaa 
and bad resting like a*ed in the Vijn -oa skandn 
(the element of knowledge) induce it to inks 
hirth by combining with other tkanda*. When birth 
is taken, however, whether the olaa* to which it will 
belong should be man, celestial, Brahma, inhabitant 
of bell, beast or devil is determined by the karmae. 
Even those born men will have to deacesd to lower 
births if their bad karma predominates Differences 
in the birth* a* man, celestial and Brahma are due to 
differences in good karma. Those who are lorn 
among the above mentioned six classes are located in 
the thirty-one legions constituting tee BrahmJnda, 
Otherwise known an the Chakr.v I*. In the sixth 
Oitha is given a full description of the Ch&kravala. 
Beside* the Muniityhhaiui, the K'titor Mr, Swami- 
natha Aiyar h.<s Imd reconrse to many other books 
both in Tamil and Knglisli and occasionally in Sans- 
krit to support his statements nod elucidate his sab- 
jeofc. 

"The ten sinful actions th*t; should be avoided 
in all religions practices by nil kinds of practitioners 
irrespective uf their stage uf life (Orhasta or Sanny.iFt) 
are killing, stealing and lasting, these th.-ee apper- 
taining to (be body; lying, talebearing, Ui i U g hoc 
words, indulging in vain talk, these four to utterance 
belonging ; Desire, anger and delusion, these three in 
the mind *priiiging." 
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The Editor concludes his small treatise on the 
Buddhistic tenet* with Rn analytical explanation of 
the Duties of Parents and Children, of Teacher and 
Disciple, of Husband and Wife, of Friends, of Master 
and Servant and lastly of Upteakas (Buddhistic 
Grhastaa and Bhikahna (Sannytains). 

The Banddtta Sangam. 
The Bauddha Sangam or the Buddhistic Union is a 
deacription of the Buddisfcic Sannynsina and their 
modea of living. After surveying the times of Bud- 
dha with special reference to its sannyasi- creating 
tendency, the Editor proceeds to describe in detail the 
set of rales that should regulate a Manny/ism's 
conduct. The kind of "food he should take, the nature 
of cloth he should wear, the habitation he should 
choose, and the daily observances he should follow 
are all clearly explained and with the accuracy of a 
Buddhistic treatise. 

An examination into the Buddhistic customs 
of old reveals to us that women also were per- 
mitted to become sannyisins and that in that 
stage of life they were known as Bhikshunis. Bud- 
dha prescribed eight rules to regulate the conduct of 
the Bhikshanis. These rules, however, point oat that 
the new stage of life allowed to the female popu- 
lation did not in any way increase their liberty. The 
same restrictions that bound them in tbe household 
life continued to the end although in an altered form. 

The chief hold of Buddhism, after Buddha's time, 
was the Buddhistic Union, and even now it is the 
Bhikshus, that propagate the principles of Buddhism 
in countries where it is the prevailing creed. The 
importance of the sangam can still better be under- 
stood from the fact that the whole coutry will have 
to give up Buddhism if the Bhikshus in it choose to 
adopt any other religion. 

Munimekhalai story in brief is a prose version of 
the stanzas, made purposely to instruct the non- 
pandit class and is hence written in a style at once 
simple and clear. 

Explanation of names is a short aictionarv which 
gives accounts of persons and things that occur in the 
text. 

The Poem. 

Now to the text. The subject matter of the poem may 
be briefly expressed thus. The hertrine of the poem, 
Manimekhalai.. is the daughter of M&tavi, a dancing 
woman, and Kovala, born of a rich . merchant at 
Kavirippumpattiuam in the chola country. Matavi 



hearing of the sad death of Kovala ut Madura bids gfc 
bye to her profession as a prostitute and snrrendL 
heraelf at the feet of Aravana Adiha;] (a muster of i,r 
form of Virtue), a Buddhistic Sage fo b* initiated tt,( 
the ways of saffefthip by knowing the four Satva"= it«r 
the fiVe Stl:<s, (The four Satyas have been a)re;»fc 
explained. The five Silas are non killing, abstinent 
from intoxicating drinks, nou-Iying, ivcn-lusting aiy 
non-stealing.) And henceforth bIib lives in a Boddh.su 
monastery ; Manimekhalai also with her motH r , 
all along; learning even in nn early age to walk in t| , 
path prescribed by Buddha. One day, in obedience l> 
her mother's behest, she goes to a flower garden si;, 
fetch flowers accompanied by Sutamati. Then 
fearing Udayakumaran who comes in search- of hj^- 
being captivated by her beauty, she takes shelly 
in a crystal chamber attached to the garden ait 
comes out when all cau*e. for fear is past. Then s\w 
is taken by her family deity, Manimekhalai, to j? 
island known as Manipallava and there at the veii 
sight of the Buddha P;tika, she knows the occurred 
ces in her past birth. The Deity initiates her \-. 
three incantations and also informs her that it wt 
Rakula, her husband in her previous birth, that ba- 
thos appeared before her in this birth. Later- -ij-.- 
?he goes to the tank, Koraukhi, with the assistant^ 
of Dvipatilakil, the guardian deity of the foremention^r 
pitika and takes possession of Amrtasurapi (in tb; t 
shape of a mendicant's bowl). She then proceeds i r . 
Knvirippumpattinam and paya ber respects H 
Aravana Adihal. After narrating to her briefly th; 
history of A'putra and the means whereby ChintU 
Devi gave to him the Amrtasurapi, he speaks verjt, 
eloquently on the importance of feeding the hungry 
Manimekhalai immediately rn.de rtakea to fulfil tb 
mission imposed on her by the saint and gets hd ' 
first alms from A'dira, a very chaste wife. Shi b>. 
cares Kayachandika, a Vidyadhara woman of het , 
unmitigahle hunger, by giving her a handful of foojr 
taken from the Amrtasurapi She is glad to uotic( i 
that the food in the vessel is ever on the increasj . 
and proceeding straightway to tbe public hall known, 
as Ulakavaravi supplies food to the hungry who an , 
found there collected in thousands. While she ii 
leading this life of charity, Udayakumaran conief, 
in search of her, and to escape him she assumes tha 
form of Kftyachandiki and goes to the local prison- 
house, There she snpplies food to the hungry and 
transforms it into a charity- house. Later on she 
mourns to find that Udayakumaran has been murdered 
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jhy K*yach*i>dikl'* b inland tnd i» condoled by the 

jleity preaidinfr at the temple where thia bloody »ct wef 

^ownnitted M^vsukiii), thw father of rd*>*knm»r»i«, 

'■wpriaofl* Her awl she i» «■* free through the influent* 1 

\d the qat-ea. &Sw gnea to N gapar* and ibewoe 

pro*e*i3» with the king of that place to Matiipalbtira, 

%y showing the Beddha pU'k *. she mtkrt luro know 

aie pat, birth. Drtpatitaka inform* Wr that 

^KatnrippAmpattiaajn «• swept away by tbe mm. Ska 

wtarte on a pilgrimage to tk« tmple of Kannnkr, the 

'deity ftf the chaste, which w>a aitaatod near the town 

W Venji in tbe Sera kingdom (Coimbatore district). 

Wonbipninv KiHJDftSii reve.J* (o her, her future. 

She thm obtain* arcnt to tbe congregation* of the 

twligioflirtu wbo are aaacmbled there and aeqiuuBt* 

•herself with tbe nriow religion* tenet* by queatio*- 

%g them on the vital principle*. She meet* by 

(accidence MtsAttuvin who is doing penance 

Where and hear* from hitn patiently what ail he 

tbaa to say- As directed by him, she gor* to 

'Knnchlprmwn and kupplu-* food to thr famigry who 

! are almost dying. AravanA Adikal by chance 

>«XMne* in her way and preache* u> bar on the virtue* 

(the powwwn of which lead* to NirrAoa. Mnnimekhelai 

'settle* heoelf at Kattcht to perform penance with a 

fyiew to attain Nirvana, Thu* and* the etory. Thi* 

it however, related in the poem with all the gran* of 

descriptive history and nit the charm of imaginative 

poetry To many as incident related in the poem w* 

cannot lend onr belief without sacrificine; a good 

deal of oar historic mm. The iutrodocti»fi of the 

Supernatural it decidedly a romantic affair. In thai 

retpeet pei-hap* it should sink much in onr estimation 

allowing prominence to tbe Silappndhik&ra*a of wbtah 

it i* a continuation. Bat the characteristic parity of 

the Bnddhi*tic imagination and of the Buddhistic 

lore together with the refined taste of ancient authors 

have eared onr author from revelling in riotoni 

imagination aa the author* of later day* hare done. 

The stanza adopted by the author i* the running 

Aharal that may be compared to the English Blank 

Terse. The language of the -poem, it may not be oat 

of place to remark, is a tittle limpler then that of the 

Silnppadhiterttm or any other work of the aangam 

period, and consequently baa not called for maoh 

'annotation from the commentator. 

Alphabetical table of contents for what it found 
in the commentary is s> very useful appendix. It 
contains among other things short notice* of Tamil 
books, some of which are not yet printed. Mr. 



Swaminath* Aiyar ha* clearly ebowa in this part of 
bta work that he ha* not failed to imbibe the hwiorwj 
spirit of modern time*, and indeed it wan a pl(**nr* 
to na to iictv that he ha* appltixi 'he usual methods 
to fix the dates of some works mid baa al*o tried to 
ai^iae the research** published by the Ouremmeat 
RpigraphisU. 

On Am wboh}, the edition ha* been prepared very 
aainrfnetorily end wa commend it to all student* of 
Tamil Literature with tbe hope that they will etrire 
their utmost to encourage the author in hi* useful 
work of editing Tamil classic* by providing theat- 
eelves each with a copy of the edition. We hear 
from varions wnrce* that Mr. Bwnminatha Aiyar has 
on hand man; prepared edition* which will soon be 
published, and among others a history of Tamil 
Literature. When they are published, however, it 
will be a grand aeqoiaitioo, is the literary field, to 
the Tamil nation which can never be snKaiently 
gratefn) to tbe pafelitbcr, Mr. bwnminalbn Aiyar. 

8. A. P. 



NACCHINARKK1XIYAB: A STUDT. 



{Continued from pofw 71). 

Tbe KtUitlohoi in a classical work which 
an IlekhiyHRi to the Ttilkifryiyai* Ahappornt. Bnt it 
■• not a mere Itakkiyam. It i*. written in the purest 
Tamil and in tbe most pleasant mftnner. The con- 
densed similes, for explaining which credit is dne to 
Nacchinarkkinivar, a credit which is specially alluded 
to in a enlogium to his commentaries, are a peculiar 
feature of the work. Mr- Damodaram Pillai might 
well say in hi* preface to the Kaliitohai that the 
enloffinm* which represents the good scholar* of 
Tamil literature as feeding on the ' spittle ' of Nacohi- 
narkkini;*r, probably applies only to hi* commentary 
on tbe Kalittoha*. The Kalittnhai is more to lie enjoyed 
than studied : and the subject matter of the book ia 
perfectly suited to afford pleasant reading. 

The Ckint&mani ia one of the five great Tamil epic*, 
and also the cbirf among them. For a long time this 
'was the only well-known classical work among the 
learned pandits of the Tamil country. Considering 
the ohagteness of its diction and the sublimity of its 

* Tbe laat line of tb« •nlogium. 

■ «*Q**S^v ifce^i *j&*fjtp 3«tni *«*«*«. 
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peolry, wo tun without much fear uf uppusitioii ivBert 
that tbe CUiiittUnnhi deserves", as pf\: l'"P° suggests, 
to lw plticttJsiJe by hi Jo with thi/great epics <>f the 
world. \ passiomite admirer uf this epic ought not 
to bo made u subject for derision if he believes in the 
traditional Bccount of the Kamha RAvn'iyanu. the story 
that K«int>«ii drew from the Jeeps uf the Chintilmani 
a cupful of irjmKiontiv* hue mid utilised it Cor writing 
his unowned RiUmiyunn, But the Chitti'imnni in 
written in a highly condensed st\le and therefore de- 
nes all attempts at unlocking iia treasures without the 
help of N'ncchinirkkiiiiyar. And though be, a giant 
among the makers of Tamil literature, is unusually 
brief here, he is always to the point- 

x Naeehinairkkioiyar's commentary on the twenty 
stanzas of the Kuruntulitti is not accessible to us at 
present; and the illusion about, the magnitude of his 
work, that he wrote commentaries on the Tirnhhural 
and the Tinthkoi-aiynr, has already been dispelled. 
The Venba* found in the Tiruvilvaduturai copy of the 
Tiruk&ural, besides stating definitely the number of 
commentaries written by Nacchiniirkkimyar, adds 
that his commentaries are vrittls. In Tamil, commen- 
taries have been divided from time immemorial into 
two kinds, kandihai and vritti. Of these the knudihai 
is compendious, and the vritti elaborate. The func- 
tion of the kiindihni is limited to mere explanation of 
the work commented upon ; while the vritti. besides 
scrying the purpose of the Jc^ndihai, also criticises the 
extant commentaries or the probable interpretations, 
and supplements the criticism with additional inform- 
ation on allied subjects. From their very nature we 
can see that the vritti is infinitely superior to the 
kt'mdihui. Now NacchinarkViuiyar, it should be noted, 
qualified for the title of a vrittihira, an elaborate coro- 
ircntator. 

But the marvellous powers which he has exhibited 
in his works are of so superior an order that we wish 
to pass to them from the question of the nature of 
his commentaries. The extraordinary tnemorv of the 
man shown io the aptness and abundance of his illus- 
trations and in the ready application of necessary 
materials is equalled only by Macautay's. In the 
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whole runge of his commentaries no statement is mwi 
placed, and no fact is *n excrescence. His niihwei v-i': 
ing uniformity nT Myle and method is tbe next thiii^n 
that strikes us. It is very common fur great men t<iit 
produce :>t the same time works of high merit and; 
works inferior in rank to them. Our commentator 
always explains fully whatever he understands? to ex- 
plain ; and his commentaries occupy nbout six lar^e 
volumes That is an excellence which in very uncom- 
mon. Tbe clearness of expression which he maintains 
throughout, in spite of the vasiness of his work, has 
perhaps never yet been equalled. De is never ;i- 
pedant. Nothing seems to be a difficulty to his 
masterly intellect, which taken up anything and every-, 
thing in its sweep and utilises it for its own purposes. 
We are not familiar with examples of commentators 
who struggle to get over difficulties by explaining 
them in a way that lays open all the more plainly - 
thsir vain efforts to shirk crucial points. But it is si 
noteworthy fact chat we hardly meet with anything' 
of this kind in Nacchin/lrkkiniyar. Before his vatt 
and minute knowledge of literature no difficulty is 
left unexplained. 

His nv'nd is clear, and so too is his expression,, 
which is only a reflex of tho mind. As a natural 
consequence, his style is niways easy and flowing It 
is neither urnate, like that of the modern funinun 
nor ultra-grammatical, like that of some mt.Jcrn 
commentaries (jrantiilij that ho had it in his view to 
write in a grandiloquent style, the nature of his work 
did not ti'ten permit htm to do so. But on a super- 
ficial reading of any one of his commentaries, we may 
hit upon sotne pussase whiuh scarcely finds a parallel 
in the grandiloquent 'writings of more modern times. 
It cannot but strike any discriminating reader, how- 
ever, that while modern writings show the close work- 
manship and laboured style of the author, Nacchi- 
narkkiniyar's passages are marked by their easv How 
and natural elegance. The rare sweetness of his ex- 
pression induced his contemporaries as well h.m 
posterity to call him by the name of Amrita Viivar, * 
a term of endearment which at once denotes th<* 
sweetness and the permanent qualities of his utterances, 
NacchinArkkiniyar may rightly be said to have proved 
faithful to his name, which means, 'To lovers sweet'. 
He had a tolerably good acquaintance with Sanskrit, 

* PuHuppJth', InciwUiction, pH.sfe 8, last stanzR. 
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at n&twanim"i' which, altlwiagli itwwttewnt to enable 

' lim tt frimjM»f(> with *"T Sanskrit!*! w.<» ewmgh for** 

I ill practical purposes. To jndge front the love he 

sad for ts*\l*tttf«*g*, be probably did not think it 

jj*c>ttnnf» to mix Kawkrtt' grammar with Tamil and, 

fatp lb* Uttr writ*** qwot** *otbort'y from Seiskrit 

jW every minor pnH»c«b»r. That he had *tinWt*nt 

iftttowledge of Sanskrit i* m*oifr*t fcttm bt* b<4h, 

**)i*rrh are sonwttme* derivittions of < ow plicated Tamil 

>#r>rds from Sanskrit or it furencm of difficult eom- 

?.rnrt*oi» to Sanskrit pr/ununirmn*, 

i Nacehtaarkkiniyar never voluntarily distort* things. 

fSuch fanciful jrtatcmem* mi that which ascribe* a 

rifigo of twenty thousand year* t« Piodijeo Mikirti 

s*re the ontcome of sincere belief Apart from an 

>>rrc<neotts chronology, to which he is not atom a tk 

iiiifi, hi* testimonies are ottt n uiwt valuable. Besides 

ilk* one wlijrh.. a« we have already shown, Mr. 

iSttndanwii Ptllai turned to jpxid account, there is 

•another that may H*» noted, [a hi* article on ■ The 

f*>n Tamil Idyl** Mr. SmidRram Pilhti. said, ' Equally 

spocryphal appear* to me the commentary ©a 

iruiyanarabnpporul ', eleo ascribed to N»kkirar. It 

> doubtful wiM'th- r l.Wr* omitted any proa* literature 

m all in the days of Xakkirar."* And than he pro- 

Vevvdt to point out *om« oh v ions iitcoiw«tanc*M which 

far* now Admitted by many to be the result of later 

: interpolation*. Mr Snndarnm Piliai s doubt an to lb* 

txuuiu-o of prow* 'luring the Knngharo age n-ed not 

trouble nit, tir we know t>k*t prose passages occur in 

j IVrundttvanii '* Bhftrntam. whick belongs to that age, 

! \Vlt*t we with to point oat it the fact thai Nncobi- 

nirkkiuiysr bear* teettmony of Nakkirar's hating 

written the commentary^, w.bich goes by hi* nante. 

NaichinArkkintjar speaks of this commentary twioe.t 

i and on both occasion* with due respect to Xakkirar. 

If Xacc hi uarkkiuiy air's testimony is insufficient, there 

'is AdiyLrkkanelliir's J to supplement it. Apart from 

liheee testimonies., we cannot quite understand how 

■ «uch a sobolw a* Mr, Suudaratn Hillai was led to 

conclude that the commentary was probably not 

Nakkirar's, for the style and treatment of the book 

distinctly prove it to h*ve been a product of the 

Hnngkatn age. 

impartiality is another trait of the character of 
Kacchiiiirkkiniyar as tm autiwr. What more is needed 
to illustrate this (ban his inclusion of the Tamil of the 

* y i(L-&> C*uift'm» t'vllty* Vn^otiite, Angus I8G1. pag* |8^, 
+ ToiiijjfiijdiJtt, Pan), ftfgm 90ft, SH. 
X S'jap faJhiUAttiw, pajp> 18*. 
30 



Brahman; among the objects that excite laughter, 
while he was himself a Brahman ? His idea of the 
teemed i» very ■iigitfied, and h- does not respect 
Utrrati lor the antiquity which ihey vhum, na Mr. San- 
dcratn Pi lint seems to have held. They are nlasd 
for tb* e seel letce -f their work an** character; for 
his immediate predecessor Peraairiyar, *s well aa 
Msoikkarachakar, who lived s»m« centorie^ earlier 
than either, are quoted with approval by him. 

Sortoaaaesa it another important fr -e of wrttinir?. 
Nacchinnrkkiniyar is very seldom piuot tonal, bot «beu 
be is. ike reader cannot bat come tinder his spell. 
Words then proceed from bis month ** if from the 
tnoath of a prophet or an oracle, »nd he would be a 
very den** person who eoald remain uninfluenced by 
the spirit which they diffusa, 

Tbe i-ritkaal spirit is not foreign to a developed 
Hindu mind, and Nacehinftrkkiniyar showed that be 
h*d it in s marked degree. The system that P6rAsiri> 
yar advp»ed of quoting the very words of the older 
commentators when be had to explain the things ex- 
[•" .iaed, Naochin^rkkiniyar narer stooped to adopt. 
When be pro o o eds to explain anything, be does not 
qaote vtrbatum tho words of the older aatboririea. 
An examination of a commentary of bit aod a com- 
parison between it and the old onea soon convince ns 
tbat he bad long hewn familiar with the older com- 
mentaries, and tbat what he wrote ho wrote ss if it 
were the product of his own mtnd- The language it 
always altered , aud generally tb«<re is eomethttig added 
or if it has seemed necessary, a different explanation 
it given. In rare cases the reader is referred to tome 
other authority. 

The remark of Sivajnana Yogi,* tbat Uacchiiinrk- 
kiniyar persistently maintains his own doctrinex even 
when they are opposed to the truth, is not wholly 
groundless. Sivajnloa ^cgij when H* tuade this 
remark, had in his mind probably (Tii« f...iBitn»ntHry on 
the Soil ad hi k Irani of the T»tk«ppiwTa , for he is 
vehement against Nai-chtn^rkkiitiyar only to lean on 
Senavaratyar, who was in his opinion » -.'rent Sanskrit 
scholar. Bat this remark OAunot be ujipiied to the 
commentary on the Solladhikantm as a whole, 
NsochiuArkkioiyar baa sometimes shown that hie 
commentary iu decidedly an improvement on S£n<ivar- 
atyar's. In his commentary on a certain sutram t 
Senitrsratyar, nnnble to get an example to illustrate 

* Tolkappiyam, Buira Tritti. Pufn it. 
t Sutram US. 
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a "-ule, argues that no such rale should be prescribed, 
for in the writings i»f the learned pa example can be 
found. Nacehinirkkiniynr, however, was successful 
in getting an example from the ChinlS-mani, and thos 
ontdid Sunavaraiyar in his own field. 

I>r. Bower, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Ckintdmimi, criticises Nncchin<irkkmiy&r's commen- 
tary thus ; '■ His comments are very much on the 
plan of European annotations. He paraphrases the 
text, and points out grammatical peculiarities; he 
quotes TplkVppiya sntrnms throughout, explains ob- 
solete terms, and give* the various readings which 
existed in his day ; but his style is condensed 'and his 
language pedantic. His productions, however, show 
great powers of analysis." If Dr. Bower was inclined 
to call Nacchinarkkiniyar'n style condensed, I wonder 
what expression he would have ustd with regard to 
Perd-siri^ar's method of writing. The attribution of 
pedantry to Nacchinarkkiniyar als^ indicates a fata/ 
misunderstanding of the commentator and his works. 
Again, we wonder how Dr. Bower would have 
characterised Senivaraiyar's commentary or Nakki 
rar's. We quite agree with his other remarks, and 
would only supplement them by sayjug that no 
commentator of a later generation bears comparison 
with NMCchin-irkkinijBr in regard to his works. What 
Washington Irving said of Shakespeare's commenta- 
tors may without much impropriety be said of many 
of the commentaries of recent times. He said : " His 
^Shakespeare's) whole fr..me is overrun by a profusion 
gf commentators who, like clambering vines and 
creepers, almost bury the noble plunt that upholds 
them-"* If the Tamilians would see again a commen- 
tator like Nacchin -rkkiniyar, they must see him in 
the mau who lives, moves, and has his being in his 
commentaries. Un fn 'l that man appears in their 
mid^t, does it not behove one jmd all of them to ^ive 
theii' days and nights io a careful sludy of N'acchiit- 
arkkiniyar, whose works are an imperishable monu- 
ment of his genius and' acute understanding as a 
critic and anootatoi- of the classical works of the 
Augustan age of Tamil literature ? 



TUB V1DYA AND AVJDYA OP THK 
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The passages uf the Rig-Yedn, " The one Being . 
the Masjea deRcribe in sevural ways" (I. 164. 46 , and 
X, 114.' 5.) have a far more C'-mprehensive applica- 
tion than the tontex's* in which they respectively 
occur. What is said there of the Deity is equally 
true of the mode of attaining it, . Just us, bv what- 
ever diversity of names the On*; Entity is spoken of or 
known, the same Supreme Intelligence in everywhere; 
meant, in the same way, however various the methods 
may be by which an advance in evolution and the. 
achievement of spiritual ends are said to he possible, 
all of them tend to the same goal, and a primary 
unity is discovered to run through them all. No 
simile can be apter than that of the same rain-water 
thut at first took its rise from the ocean, retaining 
to the same source by different innumerable rivers 
and s'rt-ams (Mahimna ) The first endeavour of 
every religious student must be not to create differ- 
ences where the texts are in accord, but to utjify the 
meaning though the texts are seemingly contradic- 
tory. That was the noblo purpose which Sri Sanka-i 
racharyn had iu view iind which, he successfully cars 
ried out, and that" is the direction in which every 
advanced science is developing in this enlightened 
age. 

Amidst apparent conflicts and overlappings, the 
spirit of the Scripture is in most cases clearly discer- 
nible. Fresh water springs are known to lise to the 
surface of the sea from the very bottom thiough all 
the bitter brine. The short and conci'e Upanishad, 
tire fsavasya, speaks of a vidya and nn tividya, by 
which 1 understand jnana and karma. The passages 
are not at first sight concordant or supplementary. 
The first sloka enjoins the protection of one's self by 
the complete abandonment of the world we live in 
The next sloka proclaims in nil seriousness that u. 
man should live the hundred years of his life by per- 
forming all the duties prescribed by the Vedas, with- 
out learof being affected by their results. The fth, 
10th, :tnd 1 1 til slok;is speak directly of vidya nml 
avidya. The 9di says that avidya lands une in dark- 
ness, and vidya, on the other band, in a still gloomier 
darkness. The next one says that by vidya and 
avidya different things are understood and that the 
results are different. The 1 HI) .<loka recites that he 
who follows b<.itli vidya »nd avidya together, er©s«es 
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beyond dteth bj tU evidyu sad reaches eternal im- 
mortality by bis vidje. What doe* the Upaniahaa 
a * The fitst two »k>ka* indicate the broad aim of 
wast f -.Howis, Vidye must mean knowledge and 
s- aridy* action. The two kindat into which the Vadaa 
-^divide the******* «w held to sappleruea* »ud not 
^centred** f*eh other May nut vae same be said of 
'■"-f two seta »f idea* « *be Mln <* Openisbed, an Upaai- 
i riHid of each limited extent aa the bevasya f 

1 i 

H The opmwe it prevalent that th« Upeaubad owed 

* its origin to the Mcwidaoay of Buddhism and its 
3 principle* Thin may or may not be the fact, and H 

! den not concern a* to any way- lbs abject, however, 

■rf. is the same aa that of lb* Buddfaa, tamely, to arraign. 

>5* ia strong langaag~ t!i» pcmMoaa hypocri»y of some, 

"* who, spurring t« l>» possessed of the sacred lore, 

: pretend t » have found out (only in words) tbe narrow 

pathway that directly leads u« to sal ration, and give 

'• ntp all morel, social and religious bouda to lead 

] additional eokir to their pretensions and (heir tread*. 

3. goch parsons may not ba coons wnri y guilty of the 

W crime attributed » them, bat once they are ia lhair 

?4 bolt' paradise, tbe evil consequences of an no- 

coneciot" step fjllow each other iu quick succession. 

* The Kethopeniabad authoritatively states that " fowls, 
**.\ presarokg themselves to be all knowing, though 
'-'■ steeped in iguorance, rush headlong to destruction, 

aa blind we it led by the blind." ,1- 2, 5.) 



The brabuavidya or tbe " path of tbe heart" is 
••id to be" a* sharp, as the edge of the raaor" 
jKaiha, I. 8. Uj The name cowpitruwn is ui be 
found also in the Bible >jf the Christians. Wh*t does 
this simile menu v It means tlmt ho who travels 
sIodk th»: difficult path mn<a d>> ^o without swerving 
* hsir's-lireadth either tu the right or to tbe left. 
It is only a lints without breadth, and th« gentlest 
motion, W it never so imperceptible, takes away the 
marching toul altogether off the line. As the "Voice 
of tbe Silence" put* it, ' Jjotit; uml weary ia the way 
before iltt*, IJiscifih". One *n<xl<> thooght aboat 
tbe past that (hon hast left U-liind, will drag thee 
down »tid th*«a wilt h>tve to itart ib« climb mirw." 



Base we not come acrosa tnatawiea of men aba 
barn abrupt it renoaaeed one or more fleetiog 
pleasures of this world, only to return to it with s> 
,£eli*b iiitei sihed all the raore by an unprepared- fw 
asparatioBi ? Tbe human mind, thrown sodden!? and 
with eebemeoce on a hard and a»aceaatomed groud 
rebound* from it with astonishing elasticity Hke ft 
tenuis ball. Without systematic preparation, gradual 
anbmiaaion to hardship and a tenacious aaaidsity, it 
it ianpoasiUe, nay, it ia raah and risky, to flange into 
tbe extremely difficult pathway of joana. It paia* 
me to ramember the aad death of aa esteemed friend 
of mine, who took to the life ef a recluse on the 
shore* of the Narmada in tbe prime of bis youth, and 
left this world within the short apace of a year 
which was mainly due to the abrupt change in bia 
diet and other conveniences of daily existence which 
his untrained cons' it ution could not bear and to 
which it had to xoccumb in the long run. 

What is tbeadrice to be Kiren in such cases? A 
comparison of the two paths and a clear definition of 
tbe evils of a hasty procedure, would be of tittle 
ar»iL The wandering eye sees the daizling splen- 
dour of the distant horizon, and will take the hazsrd 
of being LtinnVd by that fffulgence rather than turn 
aside to a light which is pronounced to be decidedly 
inferior to the former in the intensity of its brilliance. 
A flat ubitte of the method of knowledge would be 
ai-ain»t the aim »nd the spirit of tbe whole of reli- 
jricm* liternmre. Th« only way out of tbe dilemma 
is to plar-i* two d iff ere tii t*sts in justs position without 
pointing fntt in di'tail their ronnection or their signi- 
ficaince Frum this we intvu to draw an infererrce. 
which, whiln it ia not in dirict opposition to • ither of 
the expressed views, is yet reconcilesble with both 
end brings to prominence that unity that is nlvrayu 
intended u> be discerned hy a coherent interpretation 
of the different tests. 

It is pointed one that Uy leaving off kanv.x, itnd 
taking to jiiitiia. an incitpttble novice )nse* the fruits 
of both mid subjects himself to «. double snffetinje. 
The result* tbui are i-njijiin-d fur action* will never 
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come to him, for lie does no actfr«- N° r ""'11 he 
rwtth final beatitude, for his jn.inV never pierced his 
skin end touched his heart. By all ineans follow the 
higher pathway, says the Upain'shad, provided you 
have gone through the necessity training and have 
Piiffieieut confidence in your powers and capabilities, 
tr provided a proper guru is to be found who can be 
relied upon as a safe and competent guide. But, in 
the absence of such circumstances, karma is the only 
dcsirable and harmless war. If you do good karmas 
by methods warranted by tbe SaStuis, only good will 
come out of it. In no way should you do bad actions. 
v It may be said that SlicIi b high degree of perfection 
cannot be approached by the performance of karmas 
alone, ;;s by the direct knowledge of the attributelsss 
Brahnan. True ; but every ascent commences from 
the first, meg of the ladder, though the last one alone 
is the direct and proximate cause of our reaching the 
top. Moreover, much good can be got from the per- 
formance of actions without any desire for their 
fruits. This is the karma-yoga which ia ao 
flatteringly bpoken of in the Bhaj»avad-gita . (V. 
2). " Action for its own sake" ia the watchword. 
What a commendable self-sacrifice ! Who will doubt 
the cheerful promise of Sri Krishna that this too leads 
one to the same Unity to which till other processes 
tend (Gita, V. 12) ? Did not Janaka and others reach 
the height of perfection by this method and by this ' 
■ method alone (Gita, III. 20). ? When there are so 
many brilliant possibilities before us, there is no reason 
to discard such ji golden mean and adopt' a different 
method, as difficult as it is dangerous, without the 
necessary precautions mid safeguards. 

We can go even a step further. Even those who 
are on the way to perfection nud those who have even 
reached perfection nei-d i.ot look down with disdain 
on the ignorant world that makes so much of rituals 
and ceremonials. Sri Krishna Himself did not think 
it a disgrace to proclaim to Arjuua, that, though He 
was perfect and had nothing to gain by performance 
of actions, yet He remained doing actions without any 
definite aim, merely re set an example to the whole 
wi'i-kl and to keep f.-goiug the evolution of the 



universe. "As the Lord, so the people," and if tin. 
Lord indulges in inertia, the people too will grow 
inert, and the destruction of the worlds would be near 
at hand (Gita, III. 21-56). 

Thus, while not condemning the kanna-path and 
pmising the guana-path, nor, on the other hand, ■ 
adding to the merits of the former at the expense of ' 
the latter, the Isavasya taken the only reasonable and 
possible course, namely, by prescribing Karmnyoga 
for all those whose competency is not bo far develo- . 
ped as to guarantee an unobstructed passage through 
the doorway of renunciation. It points ont the 
perils of a rash and abrupt me taroorphosis of the mind 
which inflicts a multiple loss on the foolhardy victim. 

This is the spirit of the Isavasya, which every 
student might discern, by a careful contemplation of - 
its passages. 

S. Yknkataramanak. 

[K.D — 1 am asked to append n translation of the H»ir«f refer-^ __ 
red to in tho above ntthvle. I five my own free rendering of Stan- 
zas 1 and 2, and borrow the nutl imitative version found in tin* "Sa- 
cred Books of tho East" fur Ktnnzas 9, 10. and II. 

I. All this that moves on earth is full of (lie Lord. Protect iIit- 
»elf by renouncing them all. Do not covet anybody'* wealth. 

3. One must live n hundred yems, nlwnys doing (good) works 
It ie BO. not otherwise. Yon will not 1)C affeeted by tho result* 
of such works. 

0. " All who worship what ie udt real kimivlvdjre (jroud works); 
outer into blind darkness : those who dolifrht in real knowledge, 
enter as it wore, into ^renter darkness. : ' 

10. 'One thing, they any, is obtained from real kittmrtnlgC i lun- 
iher, they tny, from what is not knowledge. Tb«*-#.r hate Ikmivj 
from the wise WB.W ttiiight ns tin's." 

II, " He who fcnoiip nt the same time both knowled^'. a«i" ."'■" 
knowledge, overcomes death tlivong-li nnt-kuowlcdjrc. and obtain* 
immortality thVBUffb. knowledge." S, V,] 
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THKVEDA'NTA-StJTRAS WITH S'Kl'KANTHA 
BHA'SBYA. 



lud aacaase of tfcs txtadtd application. (HL 111. «.} 
Th*»e fires form part of tho ritualistic sacrifice,, 
because the particulars connected with the fire built 
of brick* are extended tn them, in the words of the 
S'rnti, '• each one of them is commensurate with the 
one mentioned above." 



(Pumapaktha , ; — These imagined tire*— such as 
those nude op of speech, those made up of mind, 
etc., — enter into the sacrifice of ritual, whereof tbe 
fire built of bricks, just spoken of, fonni a supple- 
mentary part, Acrordingly, these fires ate only 
alternative* for tbe firs built of hriukar &.<< in the case 
of ' mental cup.' The explain. The cup offered on the 
tenth day, called aviyikya, of the Soma sacrifice 
occupying twelve day*, — ihe earth being regarded, as 
lb* vessel, Praj'pati being regarded at the l) L ily, and 

The ucean beiu^ rt-garJed na the substance (soma), 

forms part of a ritualistic sacrifice, though it is a mental 
tup, because the taking up of it. the putting down in 
it* place, the offering «f it the taking of the remain- 
ing liquid, the invitation to drink it, and the drinking 
of it c»u be achieved only in mind : similarly, 
though mental, these fires form part of the ritualistic 
sacrifice. 

81 



(SuUih'inta) : 
follows : 



As against the foregoing we hold as 



(Tkey are), laittd, knowledge alma, tetania of the ietennl- 
Mtias. anil of tie bnliUn. (Ill 111 16.) 

They are knowledge alone ; i. i , they furm parts of 
the sacrifice of knowledge. Though it is km.wn that 
theee an.' fires formed of kDowledge because of their 
being merely imagined as fires, the S'ruti determines 
the same thing agnin in tbe words " these, verily are 
built only of knowledge"; and this determination 
shows that they form parts of the sacrifice of know- 
ledge. And the S'rnti expressly declares that it is 
only a sacrifice of knowledge, in the following words . 

/' They were bnilt of mind ; in these the offerings 
were taken by mind ; they praised in mind, and 
they extolled in mind. Whatever act was doae 
in the sacrifice and whatever net pertained to the 
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sacrifice, ill this was done byvdnind in mental 
forma, in the mental fires built/of minds." 

Wherefore they Hie parts of the sacrifice of know- 
ledge. 

And because of the greater force of the direct declaration, etc , 

this view cannot he set aside- (III- ill 470 

Oor view cannot be set aside on the mere authority 
of the 'section (prakarana)', because it ia weak when 
compared with 'indicatory mark (linga)', with the 
'wording of the passages (vikya)' and with the 
'direct declaration (S'ruti/. The sruti rays : 

*' These, verily, are only built of knowledge ; and 

n by hini who regards them thus always, all beings 

are wod. Even though he be asleep, these fires 

are built up in knowledge in the case of him who 

regard them in tbia way." 

(Objection): — ''In these, the offerings were taken 
np in mind:" in such passages as these there ia no 
particle denoting injnnction ; and therefore there is 
no sacrifice of knowledge as distinguished From the 
ritualistic sacrifice. 

(Answer) : — The Sutrakara says : 

From the supplementary (statement!, we learn that these 

are distinct from the ritualistic sacrifice), ae the other 

(sacrifices of) knowledge are distinct. It is also sees 

(elsewhere). This has been explained- (111- Hi. 18.) 

" The off brings were taken by mind": from this 
and other such supplementary statements in connec- 
tion with the sacrifice, as also from such direct decla- 
rations as " these, verily, i.re piled by mind,'' we un- 
derstand that there is here an injunction of a sacrifice 
of knowledge. Just as the Dahara-Vidya and the 
like are regarded as sacrifices quite unconnected with 
any of the ritualistic ones, so, from the supplementary 
passages and from direct declarations such as those 
cited above, we understand that the sacrifice of know- 
ledge is also unconnected with any of the ritualistic 
sacrifices. And there are instances where passages 
which merely assert are construed into injunctions, as 
for instance, " what one does with knowledge, that 
surely is more powerful.*" This principle has been 
well explained in the Purva-Mimanisii III, V. 21, 
Wherefore it is bat proper to maintain that these fires 
are only parts of a sacrifice of knowledge. 

The Sutrakara now supposes an objection and 

answers it as follows : 

•ChhJ. 1-1-10. 



(Thii view is in) no (way objectionable) became (the transfer 

of particular! from one to another) is seen even on account 

of some similarity, as in the ease of death. So occasion 

indeed fer the relation of space. (Hi. 1U. 19.) 

'• Each one of them ia commensurate with the one 
mentioned above : " in these words the particulars con- 
nected with the fire built of bricks are transferred to 
the mental fires simply because of the similarity of 
results. The same fruit that accrues from the fire ' 
built of bricks through the eacrifice with which it is 
connected accrues also from these mental fiTes which 
form part of the sacrifice of knowledge. The S'ruti 
does not certainly mean that these mental fires occu- 
py the same amount of apace as the fire built of bricks 
We find particulars connected with one thing being 
extended to another on oecount of some point of re- 
semblance, whatever that point of resemblance may be. 
The passage ,; He verily is death, He who is the per- 
son dwelling in this orb," i-Jeutilles the person dwel- 
ling in the sun with Death simply because both are 
alike destroyers- Here, certainly, the person dwelling 
in the orb does not occupy the same space as Death. 
Thus, the identification being possible on aceoimt of 
any point of resemblance whatever, no objection can 
be taken to our view. 

The Sutrakara states ano'ber reasen as follows: 

And from the sequel, such is the meaning cf the passage ; and 
they are appended Decease of the preponderance- H. Lit. 500 
From what follows in the Bra'amaiiH, we understand 
that the passage speaking of mind-built fire and no on 
means that these fires exist only in knowledge. The 
passage referred to runs thus : " that piled fire is this 
world, indeed," and so on. In this passage, the S'ruti 
enjoins a Vidya (upisan:) productive of a distinct 
fruit. The mind-built fire and the like are treated in 
a ritualistic section simply because of the details to be 
imagined in connection with these fires abound iu that 
section. Therefore, these fires form part of tho sacri- 
fice of knowledge. 



Ad h I k a ran a 3o. 

Some (hold that it is net proper) because of the existence of the 
self f A'tmau) in the body. (1 1 1 . iii. 51\ 

Kbw.adoubfc arises as to whether it is proper or not 
to contemplate in all meditations of the Supreme, 
the nature of Brahman as described above. 

(Pih-vttpaJcaha) : Some hold as follows : 
As the worshipper dwells iu the body and manifest^ 
himself ae the actor and the enjoyer, it ia not proper 
to contemplate, in the meditations of the Supreme, the 
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M tlM Self of Mch a our,— 4o content* 
ant* u web Him who it Three-eyed Mid so on. 
: (oVdeVbUe) - As *g*in*i lb* foregoing contention 
** SOtnUn sty* : 

*U ifftr jftinMli i»w1*mj1iI»1 timw Tin irtf mliiflmj) 
iMbteM, h fell* oast *!t**f**Bs**l*B «#Srttau4). 

Tii[bitiiltj"-r>i[HTT OB-m-at-i 

- It is no* lit** Ik* ParamAtsnan should be contem- 
gaied ** the *W of the womhipptT who manifest* 
*a*elf a* the actor end the enjoyer. Oe the contra- 
y, i» ia lb* oppoert* naiere, a* msnifatted in the oo« 
•berated from the mandene life,— * *., ia tfa« one 
*y whom ell tin* have been shaken off, end »o on— 
hat should be contemplated, bec*u*e the realisation 
4 the true nature of tbc .Self depend* opoii %m h -on- 
ompUuor Tie realisation of the true yati, c of 
srahcnao, for instance, depend* on the conf -■■ : rpiatian 
«f Brahmen h He really is The Sruti say* : 

" According to what hi* will ia in this world, to 
will be be when he ha* departed this life."* 

tccordiojtlj, inasmuch ea the worshipper should 
«j contemplate*) ** liberated from mundane life, M 
ree from *1] mm, and so on, there a no incongruity 
whatever in contemplating the Paremes'vara, — who 
M* to be contemplated a* the Self of the worshipper, 
-in Hi* nasar* a* the Three-eyed, and ao on. 



Adteflursftai-31. 

WaeitnewuewAwttaOiiiWfiirjaerUin *t imtut 
tttMKibH). Thiy ti* brfaaA tnutam la aQ velitm ftS 

tMr H—ilimi (lu.tU.Ul- 
A doabt arise* aa to whether thee* thing* which 
.»* enjoined in certain parts of the Veda* in oonneo- 
•ioo with the subsidiary part* of the contemplation 
r.ihoeld be regarded or not aa forming part* of all eon* 
emplataons. 

(Pttrntpaiwha) : — Now * repetition of the Prenava 
a connection with the Dahare-TTpHamna ia enjoined in 
he Keivelya-Upenishad as follows: 

" Having made the A'tman the (Lower) arasu, and 
the Pranava the upper omni, by repeated churn* 
ing the wise man born* up the band. H t 

* In the Atbarru'ire* the cmearing of the aahee i* 
mjoined in eonneetien with the PaVopasa-Vidyl (the 
nntamplatJoa of the Pu'npati, the Lord of the Krai*,) 
ia follow*: 



• CbUL Dp. ais-l. 
t Op. cat il 



" With the Mantra, ' Pin is the ash**' and so on, 
lei him take ap the who*, reb on the Kmb* (wit* 
it) and tonch theewali. Tbia t* therefore the tow 
relating to the Pea'npeti, for the liberation of 
the eonl from bondage." 
Kite where the wearing of the aahe* in three linen 
ia enjoined in the weds "Let him make three ho**,'** 
A* ooeeeas with Siva is declared to be the fruit of 
this kind of worth jp. it mnst form a neuesMur part of 
the worship of the Supreme- Such thing* aa are than 
enjoined a* part* of the worship of Brahman should 
{according to the PQrvapekthir ) be obeorved by the 
worshippers only in the caae of those kinds of wor- 
ship which are enjoined in the particular parte of the 
Veda referred to, becaqse of their conteit ; thf>y can- 
not be common to all. 

{BUdh'tnt-:' — Aa against tho foregoing wb bold 
aa follow* : There ia do rule that the smearing of the 
aches and the like which are enjoined in connection 
with the worship of Brahman should be confined to 
the stadeate of those particular part* of the Veda in 
which they oconr. On«the contrary , they should be 
observed by all worshippers of Brahman, whatever 
Veda they study and whatever recension they follow. 
The s'ruti or direct declaration should prevail against 
what we may make ont from mere proximity or 
context. 

Or. as SaoeagraHr a* la U* east ef the hwaaUtltnt, tt*. 
OH. Hi. M.) 

Just as there is no incongruity whatever in rising, 
in connection with a sacrificial rite common to all 
recensions, those incantations (Mantras) whieh occur 
only in certain recennun* of the Veda in connection 
with that sacrificial rite, so too here. 

Ad h I karauia— 32. 

To* vhsls Is tstsatltl c* la ths eat* of to* sterlflda] rfta 
Sa lna*td. th* SrBtl tsatan. (III. ffi.Sq). 

Now a doabt arises as to whether, in the case of 
the Vais'v*Dare-Vidy&, the contemplation should be 
practised in separate parte or as a whole. 

(Purcapahsha) :— The s'rnti teaches that the hea- 
venly region, the Son, the Air (Vayu), the Ether 
{A*k<*s'»), Water, and Earth should be regarded res- 
pectively as the head, the eye, the vital air, the 
track, the urinary organ and the foot of the Vtus'vA- 
nare, the Universal Man. A contemplation of each of 
these parts separately has also been enjoined in such 
words as the following, occurring in connection with 
the contemplation of the heavenly region, a^d ao on. 

"And whoever meditate* on that Vais'rAnara Self 
eats food, aees his desire, and has spiritual lustre 
in his house. "t 

+ Cfchs. Up 6— 1»— 8. 
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Accurdinjily, inasmuch as th«« word ' contemplate' 
Aud the declaration of the fruit aff' found wentioDed 
in connection with each separately,: it ib but proper 
to practise the contemplation of each p»*t separately. 
{SitiJhtiHta) : — We say that the contemplation of 
tin- whole is essential. — To explain i . After declaring 
that the heavenly region, etc., are the In ad, and so 
OO, of the Vais'vaniira who has to he curiH'rapWed as 
having the three regions for his body, the Sruti de- 
clares further klint the realisation of Brahman is the 
result of the contetnpM inn : 

" But he who woTaiiips the Yais'vanara Self as a 
Bpan long, and :<s identical with himself, he eats food 
in all Wiiihts, in nil lyings, in all selfs."* 

Vmw, tin* coiir t 'Hip]:>tion of the Vais'vi-nara as a 
v fi'nlo i- 1 --L-iii : n!-;i-; I'oMiidcd on proper authority when 
. , -,,i i;vil ..iii. iiie contemplation of Him only in part; 
i' '-r U -i-,\C\ t!i:it the former alone leads to the realisa- 
ti ,1 it ilruinnau. The Sruti is not quite earnest when 
siii .ikintr "f the contemplation of the Vuis'v'utara in 
part, or of its fruit. A fter enjoining, for ■ instance, 
the sacrificial rite in the words " when a son is born 
one should offer an oblation of twelve dishes' to Vais- 
vjnara," the Sruti goes on: "What h:is been offered 
in eight dishes purifies him, as Gi'.yatr'i, with spiri- 
tual lustre;" and so on. just as the s'rnti is not 
quite earnest in speaking of the. oblation of eight 
dishes or of its fruit, so too here (in the ease of the 
VaU'vanara-Vidy*) Aud the S'ruti expressly declares 
that the contemplation of the whole is surely essen- 
tial In the section referred to, after the questions, 
" What Self, sou of Uparoanyu, dost thou wor- 
ship . ; ".. ." What-Self, Pfacbioayogya, dost thou 
worship ?", the answers are given in the words ■' T 
worship the Heaven. Lord, King;". " I worship 
the Sun, Loid, King." Having in these words 
taught the contemplation of the constituent parts, 
the s'ruri has declared here and there the fruits 
thereof in the words " He eats food, he sees desire," 
and so on. All this notwithstanding, the Sruti de- 
clares that evil would result from the contemplation 
of the separate parts, in the following words of the 
King; 

" That, however, is but the head of the Self, and 
thus J'Oflr head would have fallen (in a discus- 
sion', if yon had mt come to me,"+ 

Wherefore, surely, the contemplation of the 
whole is essential. 



Adhlkarana— 33. 

Tieyaro different* because ef the difference 12 tha 
aesignati;B, et:. (nl iii- 56) 
Here ii doubt jiriseR as to whether in the contem- 
plation of thn Supreme we should combine together 
all the various de cviptions of the Supreme, or 
contcmpiM'e each separately. 

* tfhlia-t'p 5— IK — 1. 
+ CliUsi 5—1^ — 17. 



(Ptinapaknha^. — In the contemplation of the Supra- ; 
me, we should combine all together, inasmuch as ■ 
Brahman,' the ohject of contemplation, is one and the : 
same, though various contemplations are taught seve- 
rally in the several recensions of the Veda. 

{Siddhdnta): — Ab against the foregoing, we hold as 
follows. Because of the impossibility of combining 
together the infinite nnmber of contemplations 
taught in the V'edic texts which are infinite in number, 
the several contemplations are distinct from one 
another, since Brahman, though one in Himself, hai 
distinct attributes. It has been Bhewn that there 
may be such a distinction in the worship of one and ■ 
the same Being, just as different cakes are offered to , 
one and the same Indra when endued with different 
attributes, i.e., according as He is addressed as the 
King and so on, or just aa the sacrificial fire is 
worshipped differently according to the place 
occupied, as Garhapatya, and so on. Hence the 
conclusion that, hecaase of the distinction in the 
designation and other such appendages, the content- ; 
plations of the Supreme taught in different recensions 
are different This special section has been devoted 
to the same subject, only with a view to refute the 
theory that the Vedas do not etjoin contemplation 
or knowledge (jn'ana). 

Adhlkarana34 j 

They axe sa many alternatives, because their fruits are all alike. 
(III. iii. 67). ' "'; 

Thus, the contemplations of the Supreme in differ- 
ent forms have been treated of. A doubt arises as 
to whether, in the case of a devotee, they form ^o 
many alternative courses, or they should one and all 
be practised. 

(Purvifpdkehu) : — What is the prima facie view f 
It would seem proper that the Dahara-Vidyft (the 
contemplation in the heart!, the Sad-Vidya fthe con- 
templation of the One Existence) and the like, should 
be practised in conjunction, because it is possible 
that more effort produces more fruit. There is ! 
nothing to shew that they «ie so tnany alternatives. 

(SiddhSnta): — As against this view, we hold as tol- ; 
lows ■ As regards one and the fame individual, al! : 
the several contemplations of the Supreme form so 
many alternative mod* sa worship — Why ? — .Jfcuuse 
the realisation of the unsurpassed Blue of Brahman, 
which is the fruit, of the intuitive perception of Brah- 
man, is the same in all cases. If the aim is ntt»in*d 
by one upasan'i only, why should one resort to other.* 
which mo of no use ? JJoreover, by oue np'.snu V, the 
immediate perception of the true nature of Brahman 
is attained in most intense meditation, bocause the ■ 
devotee firmly regards himself as one with Brahman. 
By abandoning one and resor'iinir to another, ihere 
will 'be only a wandering of the mind. Hence it is 
that they are aU so many alternative courses, 

A . Mahadeva Sastai, b.a. 

{To be cantinvtH) 
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tbe residual theory that it is the work of the ikf 
To one who is liberated, he is always Sir*. i " 

(14) Karma- and ifay^eatinot be said U> be the caie 
world, because tfrgy ore unintelligent and hence 
have a will to create. The agul cannet be the cause, 
he is not free, being bounu down by Malt. Thei 
the Lord, who is both intelligent and freeViust 
creator. To a liberated person, the Lord does not ap| 

(15) in his active aspect, creating, preserving and destr 



EXAMINATION OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE PATI. 



1. Having understood that the body and the rest 
are mere products, we must, by inference, conclude 
that there is a creator of these, with special cha- 
racteristics, (viz. Jnana and Kriya-saktis). 

Note. — " Body and the lest" — these are tanu, karana. 
and bhuvami, a oody whteh— e*j)e*4eBces, the means <rf 
(jjn^ridnce (i-i'i. the densai) and the world (which is the 
object/** eiperwaee}. 

2. Tie is eternal, for" he is not conditioned by 
time ; He is not confined to a locality, for he is all- 
pervading ; Be possesses creative powers, for be can 
create either gradually or till J*t once. 

3. He most possess a kanmn (or instrument), for 
bo action is seen to bo uccomplished but by an in* 
strnmeot. This must also be understood not to be ad- 
ventitious, since it is eternally, existing. 

Note. — The Sakti u not a thing which comes into being 
at seme point of time, and whieh is afterwards used 
by Siva. It is co-existent with the Lord and is part of 
bis nature. 

4. This karaiia is none other thiui the Sakti it- 
self i it cannot be unintelligent, because it must be 
intelligent ; though one; it appear* as manifold in 
perception and in activity, ou account, cf the variety 
of objects. 

■ Note. — There is a double meaning on the word karana* 
It means both an instrument and a body. Both mean- 
ings a?e freely interchanged here. The next verse is a 
reply to the objection, that since the Lord cannot create 
without Karma and Maya, he should not he called the 
creator, but rather the latter two. The Sakti must, be in- 
telligent, beuause, it is one with the Lord who is the 
Supreme Intelligence. 

5. The world is not the product .of the seed of pro- 
. duction, preservation and the re.st {i.e., of karma), nor 
of Praknti, nor of this soul. Then t!u>re remains only 



\ 



the universe, bat as pare Bliss!' 

6. It may be objected that there being no periL- 
tible connection (between the creator and hiacT 
tions), the reasoning will break down ; but the "iv 
same objection will bold against the inference ejp - 
blishing a connection between smoke seen on a|. 
and fire in general, from the example seen tiff 
kitchen-fire. ' 

Note. — The objection is that we do not actually see f 
creator in the work of creation, and as such the infer 
is bad. The Aga>ua replies, " Anyhow you accept 
principle of reasoning by which, merely by seeing an 
issuing ont of a hill, yon infer the existence of fire on 
You infer so, because yon have established a general cp 
nection between smoke and fire, from your seeing evf 
day in the kitchen, that smoke always implies the ] 
sence of fire iu it As a matter of fact, you do notl 
toally see the tire on the hill at. tbe same time as yoa • 
tbe smoke. Therefore the principle of your objection 
apply here also j and the effect will be the aholitiod 
all inference." The example given here is the famil 
illustration of a syllogism in the Nyaya pbiiosopl 
Every school, though rejecting the Nyaya's coacluai 
as to salvation, accepts its chapter ou Liogio almost cot.' 
pletely. *" 

The next verse raises another objection. (-.; 

7. A product is always associated with an ei 5 * 
bodied agent; and it is also' seen in ordinsry ext 
rience, that only a person with a bqdy can sjjt 
Therefore the Lord must be like ns. fe 

Note.— The Lord since he is an agent, must bavi*'' 
body, the objector says. And having a body he mu^'" 
like us, be subject to all the ills of embodied existe>%! 
The next verse gives the reply. & 

S Since Mala and the rest cannot attach to it, ti' 
body of tbe Lord ia ot pure Sakti (energy), and is nfc, 
like ours. His body consisting of the head, etc.. is co + 
posed of the five Mantras which are subservient t. ; 
hi*s five operations, and. which are called I'aa, Tatnfe 
ruslia, Aghora, Varna and Aja. ■> 

Note,— These names are the first words of certain xt 
die hymns. See Taittiriya Ar&nyaka, X. 43—47. TT 

preservation, desrmctiot 



five operations ai-e creation. 
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instoe ead gnea, taehMgiite: i ss p s s tivety i« Sedyo- 
jWaaadev*, Affeor*, Taspuashasad Issne, Soma 
(book* ucribt Omm* fife to Bnkat, Viahno, Sodrm, 
and Rarisssva, lor intern tbe TunSt work, 

VOakkam. («*»*•>. 

begi* mm fcawifal dwriveaiees ef the words Imm 

met 

a U'in*. because by this atsfibstte of His, ocea- 

* 1 the krfUes* peaiawst, A* Lord governs (ts'srto 

Vibe whota HifM ■*«• *• rwswmbUtnoe to 

farehesd (ia kMf ktgk-fwMd), to to also cll*d 

ttha. 




«a u> be a* 



\bteu«iiT tast h« 

4 tale tree knowledge, 



fo lead of 
all b* it, Md 



Isvare's 

initiates 



' l Tetpn rosea- Vsktrekn it to called, because it 
r Jm (tuhafO in each sad every tfof **<) ■*% 
r> »itd because it protects f frio**) and illuminates 
,f*>^). 

%iliL-Tkt body is celled far or ft ti sa H s l , on eoeoant 
Xbwing life * city gurM by lb* «mm end organs, 
Jk# MMMmn of tbe sonl sassed in the heart. It 
tastes by sfteaifes&n*; tbe Jaaea-eektf of the tool, 
% protects it by tee removal a* sJU few of tbo ww. 

■- fenseaneot oa tbe son! obtaining knowledge. Tbe 
f tnJktreka reaily mesa* " fwaxiag tba month," sines 
. >#■ body of Siva, Tatporsshe Mantra la said to form 
Month. Tba Agama however farther on gives a 
W d«riTB«k» twit. . 

1. Tba word H Itastf**' (andaye) to •jaoBjnnoea 
J wisdom (fcodAa); *od tiaee the Lord'* wisdom 
jrer benign, it to called Agfaora (not t*rribk»). 
i sometime* eeoondnrily styled Gkt>ra, oa ftOOOaot 
% being terrible oa the panoroAa path. 

te. — Tb* third meatrn sailed Aghnnt hridayo, which it 
bo tba baftrt in tba Lord's body, M explained. 
■ called kridnya (heart), honanao the word to a 
fcaym tot' wisdom, which this mantra is aatd to oa, 
j Agama bora iaeideotaily ei plains wby Istsra ia soaw- 
' Is called Ghora, terribU. Ia the pehfreae path, or as 
■ 1 sometime* oiled tba " impa ra' patb (anddha-ajHrn) 
i |attb of Maya (.Maya-aiUwi), it it aaid to bo lerrfUu, 
Maa in matuig ant due joatica, it baa to be terrible to 



aajaltb, and pliaaara, are oallad Tama, booaaaa of tbair 
iotoriorUy to the foerib, libermtum. Tbia suustrs or 
Sakti arfaagea for tba dna eajoyauot of tiiefraiu of m 
panoa'a aotMsaa, if tb*y eoma within . lite first tbree 
objeota of bamao eziataee*. A. peretra'a past karma and 
the reemllB wbtob eooU in ooaaeqaaaoe aocroe to bira 
afoe kaewa by Bay oaa. B rn o * tbe Sakti which ar» 
aweiaaaliadaaar«t(tfaayaeii}, aad faocifally itbae 
been aaada lo eorraepoed to (he $a*ya ia Ibe Lord's eo- 
aaOedbody. 

IS. Sadyojata to eo called, becaoae bodies for the 
wool* epring forth ia an inttaat («ady>uj'at hi* mere 
with- Or he ia Sadyomarti, either beawte be prodacee 
enbodimeBta (awlrftt) for yogiaa, or because of tbe 
rapidity of his action*. It to not that he kimtelf haa 
a body (murft). 

Hoia,— Tbaapecial foactioaof tbto Saktt ia creatiua. It 
prodeeea bodiea for yogiostfooipoead perely of maotru. 
It to aaid to form the feat in tbe body of Bira. 

14. Tboujrh the Lord baa no embodiment, yet since 
the Saktij in thia manner, dischargee the fnaotioas of 
oee, it to referred to by wordi whieb tigoify a body. 
Tbto Sakti, tboagh one, to differentiated as Varna 
and the rest by the Great Ones, on account of tbe 
diversity of its activities. 

Here ends toe Third Chapter. 



THE NATURE OF THE PATI. 



1, The Lard, having an embodiment as described 
above (oooatoting of mantras), always performs his 
work, in dne time and manner, throngs his instru- 
ment (the Sakti) of irresistible might. 

Heta— Deaivotts of deetrribinp; the natore of tba Patt 
yet further, tbe Aeenaa begins air axplanarioa of the 
espressioa tarva-krit, all-doer, ia tbe first verse of tbe 

~* <**■*•'. ^,,*r 

2. First he createn eight qualified fcwnio souls, 
acoompanied by the taktii V4ma and the rest, and 
anrroanded by seven arores of mantras. 

commentator 



.riUdoers. Hbt that it i. ia reality tsrriblo,bet to tanesff/ N ^"" 1 f"T* I S' * ■ * Kf ^rtJ' ^ ei '™ m * n, ?*< 
^ (U ««tL, evUooMeqwae.eftheirdeada.it appear* "* n/eeVw-Ws, denot.ag tbetoeJstbat mbw fro 

srv__. ^,,1 Maya, bat yet noun affected by " 



i ooaaaqqeeoea e( tbeir deeds, it appears 
■* so.-, is reality, this also ia in leaded by the Lord 
iha raises* of the aonle who are immersed ia igso- 
ar. PtiTifr&ka is oted is opposed to tbe OKugrak* of 
I Lord, by wbigh latter He liberates and hi on aim 
n. The real reason why it is' called Ghora ia because 
^peotsl faeoUoa aa G-hora^safcti ia deatrnotioq. 

fe. The three objects of wordly existenos are *ol- 
■Ively staled* Vams on aocoaaC of their inferiority. 
^t' *'ou;ti nss vims for its abode, >rhioh is always 
Set by natore and ever resplendent ^deoa), is 
Ifed Vima-gahyaka. 

^. — The mantra wbjuh is laid.to be the fourth mem- 
Siva's body, tb* S»tti, t«>nere eupUin*>i The three 
4jct« of wordly •listanoe.eifr. tbe acquirement of virtne, 



Karma and Maya, bat yet remain affected by Aftsva 
Mala. Bat usually the word i« un«d the condition of the 
aonl, when it is completely immersed in Mala, and bas 
not yet taken ap an embodiment, and aa enah may be aaid 
to be fre« from Maya and Kara*. It is only in the latter 
sense t'uit wo meet with tba word in Sivajaaua-Siddhi. 
Perhaps the reaembbuee between the two states, in that 
in both tba sonla are affected only by Mala, might have 
led to suob a as* as in the Agame. Bnt there is «oe 
important difference between the two for in ri» xev&tu 
state, as ordinarily nndarstood, Mali " completely obaoarea 
the aools, wherea<i here M&la is of sxtrems f*nuity and 
bnt throws the lightest veil over them. 



3, 4. These are- Anapto, Sokaham^ .S'ivottetna, 
Ekanetra, Ekaradra, TrimSrti of measureless ^brilli- 
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anoe, Srfkanthn, and Sikhandin, who aro Isvaras 
over the IsTtixas, who are highw^ihan the Rnjas over 
JWjaa, Since they are yet a/little removed from 
perfect union (with the Lord), they remain subject 
to His control. 

Note.— The commentator thiis explains the curious 
phrase t$jartije*iiaresior«li ; the lowest class viz., the 
Rajas, are Indra and the other gods-, the Rajas over them 
are the hundred Rudras ; the Isvaras who are above them 
are Handali and others , above all these come the eight 
mentioned here. They are called Muntra-mahesvaras. 
.These are not yet in perfect union with Qod, because 
there is a little mala yet attaching to them, in the form 
of desire of rnlei ship. They are styled by the Saiva 
school, VigDanu-kalaa. 

5. Though possessed of universal knowledge and 
the rest, they are charged with duties by the Lord, 
on account of a little Mala yet remaining in them. 
They are differentiated as higher and lower, ono in 
relation to the other; and so also are the mantras 
which are below them. 

Note.— The mala in the case of these is the lordship or 
rnlerahip exercised by them. They have passed beyond 
Maya and Earns a. 

6. These (mantras), directed by the Sivasakti 
which is manifested in the Hantresvaras, bestow 
anugraha (grace) at the proper time on such souls as 
are fit for it. 

7. Half the number (of these mantras), dependent 
on the bodies «of those who employ them, having 
performed their function along the whole adhva 
(path), enter at the end of the world into Siva 
together with their Isvaras. 

Note,— The function of these mantras is to bestow the 
attugraha of the Lord on all who deserve it. They func- 
tion within the Mayudhva %e., the path beginning with 
Maya, 

S. Withqnt any substratum, the other (half of the 
Mantras) discharge their office, according to the will 
of the Lord, 'below the Pradhana-vikriti, and then 
attain (to Siva) at the end of their adhva (path.) 

Note, — " Pradhana-vikriti." is explained by the Tamil 
version as " Suddha-vidja," How it came by the mean- 
ing is not clear. The two words comprising the compound 
are Sankhyan ones. It may mean either " the primas 
modification" or " the modification of Pradhana (i.e., 
Prakriti)." 

9, Then the Lord, who is manifest within 
'Ananta and the rest, creates a hundred and eighteen 
rulers from the Miiya-tattva, having their bodteft 
composed of the tattvas beginning from Kali, ('^i 

Note. — These are more fully described in the last 
chapter of the Agama and have been referred to in the 
fourth verse as the lower kind of Isvaras, of whom Mandali 
is the first, j - 

JO. Afterwards the Lord enters into those rulers 
of the worlds (bkuvanas) who are tainted with mala, 



from whom arise all these worlds, and whose pow^ 
are limited by Karma. 

Note. — These are Brahma, Vishnu, EuJia etc, who t 
generally classed among the Sakula souls, i.e., souls u 
are affected by the three malas. They create the ma 
rial writds out of Predhnna or Aliilaprnkrihi. Tin 
powers are exercised in accordance with the karma of t 
souls living in these worlds. SJnjanait — tainted w: 
pigment, pigment being a name of mala, as grantki, kn 
was of Maya in the previous varse, 

11. He then creates the propogators of Pa- 
sastras together with persons to follow theiu,ah'iigwi 
their respective means and ends, reaching up to t 
world of Kala. 

Note. — Pasu-sa»()as aro systems the goal of the best 
whioh reach only to a discrimination of the punt or sot 
they do not understand the nature of the J'ati or the I#ji 
In contradistinction to these, the Aj;ama calls its U-fichii 
the Fati-eastiu. For instance we may taku the AuVur>n 
Sankara. The Agama will say that what he cutisitli 
the Nirguua Brahman, which he holds to be the unly r, 
lity and essentially non-different from the trco naturv 
the Jiva, is merely the soul which he mistaken for t 
Highest Being. It will say that its system goes far high 
that it recognises a Supreme Lord, who is the veiy Self 
this self, who is itB very intelligence and who rules a 
blesses this soul. The highest place assigned by the Agai 
for the followers of these systems is the world of Kali'n'i 
rndra. 

12. Pervading by force of his energy ( /<v/ui-,«a£ 
these along with their means iu the state of conserv 
tiou, He employs them for the accomplishment 
their ends, remaining the while unrecognised by ; 
beings. 

Note. — " These" refers to the yasus of the former ^ ci 
and the Bh avail as or worlds appointed for them. 

13. 14. The Lord, ever merciful to all beint 
withdraws all the accessories of experience, ai 
merges them into their primal canse (viz M.*yt:.), 
oroer that those who are in the world of exponent 
aud those who are tired of it, may find rest. Ai 
He then remains pervading this (Mt'iyil) as well 
the souls. This cosmic 6lumber having ended, I 
commences as before. 

Now. — '■ Accessories of experience" — are the hot 
senses and the world outside. When the souls have foro 
sufficient rest, the Lord begins again his work of cu 
ticn, or rather of evolution. 

15, Even in this resting state, the Lord instruc 
those who are fit to receive instruction, obstruc 
those that deserve to be obstructed (by bis lirodhan 
mkti), matures (or ripens) the souls and their harm 
makes the powers (saktis) of Mnyn fit for eme-rgii 
into manifestation, and otherwise watches over ever 
thing in appropriate manner. 

Here ends the Fourth Chapter. 

M. Nakayakaswahi Amu. 
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PADMAVATl* 



(A N«i.) 

t%m about t»o thii ego, * novel by Mr. A. 
Isetiah was announced, I looked forward to it 
certain smooat of aaxrona. interest. Mr. 
pbavbth h a dattrngBtthed «/iAmlu of the Madras 
■an College Mid a very »-)oee*sfol student of 
ear old Hinda College it Tinnevelly. What t 
of mad bad beard about trim led DM? to expect 
be would tneceed in bin attempt, and I am glad 
the book baa been rewired faronrably ; though 
it Una not fnllj realised the very high expec- 
* I had formed from the name of the author- 
previously read the " Ksntalambal "— that 
btfuj classic of my jrreatty eeteained an«i much 
nted friend B. K. Rajam Aiyar ,- and, tbat ha* 
pa ioHm-nced me a little 1 feel the same ffense 
iaproportionateneB*, that cornea upon me at I 
li "The Christian * after " The Ordeal of Richard 
}»<-m\", the greatest novel of thit centnry. Bat 

t" The Christian" it n decided success at Mr. 
wan will accept and * So* book, a* the 
ad for no many edition* proves. '' fedmavnti " 
lis a decidedly fine book in iU own way and it 
Ikrvei to be wsrmiy congratulated. Further the 
pil norel it of recent origin : there are not many 
|baiB*ndwe aheold always feel kindly disposed 
tarda those who strive and add tome contribution 
k i especially when it oojnat ffotn one wbo dot* to 
|tbe mere lore of it. Industry and a taatt for 
pleetaal pleasure* are peculiarly respectable in 
jke who can afford to be idle and wbo hare every 
■ptatioa to spend their time in airy gossip and 
$ converse. Il is impossible not to wish success to 
« who resisting encb strong temptation* loves work 
iita own sake. 

'At. Madhstiah bad already put in hit first 
nenmitoe as an author in Tamil, when be gave as 
i first part of the story. That whs a decidedly 
editable performance ; and the present book 
|t»in* the reputation of the first. He has un- 
Ijbtedly tome of the valuable rirwrnt* of the 
J»li6t— a keenly observant eye. a widely retentive 
(Story and a capacity for properly naing them, 
b I matt be permitted to say that the book now 



itradintmt, • «t*rj of the Tamil ouoatry (in Tamil), Book II, 

Si. MxfWiah, ■.»., Mxtm*. Srioinua Tnnd«chiiri * Co. 
i'llSL 



nod then betrays the literary novice There are a few 
ocosatons wben a tittle coocfaenean wonld not hare 
been amis* ; and the style tacks that allusive charm 
which while interesting the ordinary reader taken 
captive the " student ". Bat these are precisely the 
faults — if indeed Mteh an expression can be applied— 
which time seldom fnilt to eure ; and from 'he 
promise of the present work we m*y prophesy a 
successful literary career for the author, 

ft will be unnecessary for me hen to recapitulate 
the incidents of the first book ; it has been before 
the public for about two yean, and most of as that 
take any interest in Tamil literatare have rend it. 
Oar anther begins the present part with the arrival 
of GopaJan and Narayanan in Madras. They deter- 
mine to join the Christian College, and go to see it 
in a jntka. Hero is a pretty description of the 
jntkawsllsb— that "horrid" fellow that somehow 
scents mofussilitea, and asks four times the usual 
fare ; we compromise for doable and as he drone on 
be bowls and we are glad to get away by paying ,»rm 
an extra anna or bo, Then comr* a tribute to the 
Christian College in picas fulfilment of the old 
** promise ", " In liysl lore of tbeo I yields* none 
flrat place "—which it will be ungraceful on «nr part 
to dispute. Still to call it the premier institution of 
the presidency may to some sound hysterical and a 
convenient forty tfoj nets of the Presidency college. 
Bat with all that is said of the Professors we cordially 
agree. Very learned men, they are supreme over 
all in kindness and benevolence and sympathy. 
They lore their work, their college, their boys, the 
land they lire and labour io ; not very highly paid, 
they use what they can spare of it in deeds of 
'• assistant* "—genuine " charity ". 

This is followed by a hymn of praise tu the Hev. 
Dr. Miller. All of us join in that hymn. All the 
lines of that venerable countenance are before us ; 
all the lilttle peculiar cadences of that voice from 
which scholars love to bear the lessons of a benevolent 
wisdom lire io ou rears, all the tire mid brilliancy of 
his eyes attracts us like the lighthouse dofn the night- 
invested Bail. There have been occasions indeed 
when our views on contemporary matters have not 
been in harmony with — nay even adverse to — those 
of the Itev. Doctor; but the sincerity with which 
they arc felt and the courage with which they .ire 
expressed, leave us still admiring the " man-. " 

In the second chapter we are given a view of the 
daily routine of our friends. Narayanan (lie scholar- 
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ship Student works well nod ujidutains his position in 
the class : Gopulan, the rich fWn'B son, comes oat * 
failure. This forms the subject of a little dialogue 
between them and the failure throws the blame on 
his wife, who, lie Says, occupies, whether he likes it 
or not, his whole uttention. This is a dictum that we 
sett is now growing in strength — of numbers at least 
It was oor intention when we were rending, this 
chapter to dissent from it ; and we are ghid that the 
author has impliedly done so for us in the sketch of 
the married life of .NnrajRUuii and Padmavati. It is 
the noble woman, that like a guardian angel, warns 
us of dangers ahead, comforts us in our sorrows, 
firms developing resolves and inspires endurance, 
foresight i/d skill. 

The plot of the tale is simple ; Narayanan, white 
at Madias receives intimation of his wife's puberty, 
und during the next recess is "married." He, bis friend 
(Js.p;tl and their wives all spend the remaining part 
of (heir vacation time in that lovely sanitarium, 
Courhillam. a place which' lias justly drawn a glowing 
and eloquent chapter from the author. It has been 
our privilege to visit these delightful hills on more 
occasions than one, and never once while there, have 
we felt-, even for a minute, the dreadful monotony 
and the lingering torture of a tedious hour. The 
ancient shrine, the glorious waterfall, the rich green 
of the storied hills, the sweet song of birds, and the 
antics of those lawless pranceful bauds, that half way 
up to the jealous moon go in a flung festoon, all 
these inspire the heart with vernal delight and jov, 
able to drive all a idness mid despair. Ascend then, 
the lovely hills 1 and what a charmed circle of rest 

■ meets our entranced guise. — the grand and stately 
silence of virginal nature, unbroken still, in 
parts, by the ruthless step of man's civilisation, a 
haven of perfect calm, delicately disturbed by the 
fluttering wings and soft voices of birds, the gentle 
murmur of the freeborn winds of heaven, the low 
ripple of a distant stream and the soothing melody of 

a far cascade. All the emotions there are ours— from 
fun, frolic and jollity to meekness piety and devotion. 

The pleasant stay of our friends in these charming 
hills is only marred a little by theilluaturedstep mother 
of (jopalan and his father who is ruled by her with 
iron will. On^ the re-opening of the College while 
Narayanan brings with him his wife, Gopalan comes 
only with his sister leaving his wife behind him, 
believing that in her absence glorious days of work 



and study were before Vim. They as before F 
together, One day Narayanan abd Gopalan J>ia.f 
attend a certain theatrical performance woufe* 
chiefly for its well sung songs, Narayanan hayioi 
partiality for music. On mention of this i 
Narayanan to his wife Padmavati, unexplainjt" 
she feels an instinctive dread of coining evil, f 
be silences her and off they go. The description 
the perfromaoce at the theatre is ,-tfa adtnir) 
chapter .of the book ; a fine example of vivid I- 
realistic portraiture. In one of the actors Gonfi" 
and Narayanan recognise the long lost bn>theij(- 
Gopal ; they wait till the performance is over, y- 
the prodigal brother is brought home. On look/ 
at his sister the kindly natural instincts overcjs 
even this gallant gay Lothario and he weeps, y ■ 
all this repentant regret is but of brief duration L; 
early the next day be gives a graphic account oty;- 
life after his disappearance. Sankarau's — for $.;■ 
is this precious brother's name — history is brj. 1 
this ; he gets disconsolate at being left onmar^: 
while his old father goes all the long distance % 
Tinnevelly to Tanjore, to get for him a stepmotl 
he is incited to claim partition from his father brt. 
father's local enemy: and to get legal assistance hejje 
to Srivaikantara, where while selling his jewels ty 
goldsmith, to meet present expenses- he is qui), 
taken hold b£ by the police, who extort from him j 
jewels under threat of prosecution for some bfcMt, j- 
despatch him to Trivandrum under a special «>*coite 
as to keep him ont of 'their way. He there lives wiji- 
woman of that ■ place and shortly after, ttiidinjjjrv 
brother-in-law in that town be steals his mistress' U 
and cu'is away. Then after a roving reckless lift 
the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere be comer- 
Madras and falls in with v. company of actors f» 
whom he stays until found out and taken back fe- 
ll i* brother, as we have seen. He threatens)-' 
go home -and institute the partition suit : but^ 
brother dissuades him from it promising to writi 
his father himself and thus detaining him in Madk 

Saukaran's associations and his late reckless i 
had fully wrecked his nature and made an absol 
rake of him : hie talk was course and his rnann 
repulsive, his mind ever clouded with the tuij 
fumes of vice. He cast a lustful look on Pad mat. 
whenever he chanced to obtain a glimpse of her; ii 
thence, avoided him stndiedly. Once when Q& 
aud Narayanan were away at college, Pad mi aat iff 
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her room ; where bwd* her, her mother end 

» awter lay Ml«tp, Wstk quick enwoib step, 

fiHkwM harried thither ud ghwring at her 

fete last-in syse, he luufeil j celled Padmi to etnas 

Tvrnf«d she edtn* aai: hwim bar syae 

fed-, ibis noting, he a little abell upon her 
, which unlocked h*r paralysed voice aod*he 
a frightened cry. The vomn beside Iter woke, 
'^Vecpmg 1'edni moaned the plaintive tele: which 
- In Gepnlau en hit return heard, bo sharply que* 
T^d S«iit»fw, who with as indifferent air, gar* a 
-*pible etplanaiion. Narayanan shortly after re- 
' W to another hease with hia wife and mother. 
$op*l, who to obtain more time for work, had left 
ivife behind him, was bo whit fattier aow. For a 
I indeed hr worked a, little : hot. latterly, any 
igi'l, reminded him of hia wife and tb* happy 
Ided days of the last aeaaioB . little by little evil 
fcifhta mud* thwr way into hia iniod ; and the face 
*•} Drupadi" which he saw ai tlia Change fleaaar 
"4tre haanted htm. Through ■•* brother, he ob- 

■ led an introduction to one 3t*bieng»r the nrcntle- 
'■*. who figured as " Dropadi" — and ho in hia tarn 

Txiac*ii him to hit concubine H&la, a prcviooa 

ttauoe of Oopal at readers of the first pari know, 
that time began with him an era of duplicity, 
dwoidod Narayanan, and he bid a good deal from 
4«i»ter, Ho never felt the same m before. He 
r fe- on, began to write letters to Sale- These lettera 
"^t obtained by Seabeiy anger for Saokaran, who 
-<il with thought* of ftngautw on Padmavnti for 
ieiprsaore ai hint, cat out the addreaa from those 
ttr-i. nod addressed then: to Psdmaraii, ao that 
| read x» love letter* from Gopal to Padmafati. 
vj letter* being [mated were received by Nsrayo- 

■ f, who on reading them *rew auspicious ; and ewer 
n^war-J* a setleutMHM chamt'ii-rised him. ffc did 
^Jftvet: think of questioning Padmi, so much was he 

.aJK. A eecond similar letter coming to him eo- 

,£*i him in hw alienation from Pndmi. He then 

jjurht of aaading ewwf his wife to hi* faltier»in-ln.w 

iwuh • lying letter to him thatnis, wife wanted to 

■'tioqu ensue time oo aoomnt of ill health. Shortly 

Oopal haft Madraa for the holidays. That: night, 

; to know thu cause of her husband's coldness, 

E«4 him aooia question to which he returned 

answers and threw to her the letters t ,f Gopal 

■ f (iphmatiou ; on her asking why (brute leitors were 

4a her Narayanan angrily sod thm they were 

* fussed to her and— aha faints Shortly after res- 



Mag ker, rebakiag ber for her Uithlesseee* he 
— eat, L*ter he loaroi that hia father-in- la w'a 



had fstledi tea* he waa a mined man and 
lintMawk, Padni moatatay where eke wee; end 
k* iathwe belled in k« attempta to asperate from 
hia wife, Hia fntker-i&-law J i failure redaoea Nara- 
yanan'a income a bit, and bu aehotarshtp money w» 
being enongk to maintain him, be bworaea a private 
iaior, wbicb girea khn a few rape*.'*, fiat tbis waa 
not enough ajwaya to maintain him . t wit* a livtag 
from haod to month. One torching (ociJcot ot thrs 
nearly atarring life is recorded as liow his mocker 
rather than increase the expenditu re starved herself on 
tome occaeionB and noting one of which he sold aome 
of k« beloved prisse-booka, and ga-TC her the wanted 
moicey . Padmi seeing all these treats thought of st-llicg 
aome of her jewel* and sarprise the money into her 
haabend's bands. 

Gopal had meanwhile retnrned after tho vacation. 
Hie lettera to Narayanan during thu reeeua and oue 
Baking bim to meet him at the tailway station, wow 
left an heeded. On the evening of hi^ ( return *1<i|m»- 
kan happens to pans by -Narayanan'* hi man Mid Nasa- 
ymiMri himself waa just coming bom? jit a inflaiifl.oly 
mood, iio did not wish to meet Unjjui who bn punn- 
ing not t-> n'AH'o Nurayanau went Iih way. (ha 
Nareyan*n reaching hofiie ho heard Itt.i wife singing 
aod feeing by that that bis mother wua not at home. 
be thought that hit wife was in high spirits owing 
to having met GopaUo, whoa* we know, had not 
even entered the house, bet ouly }Huaod by it. Na- 
rayanan imu-ring his koose mird if *• that fellow" 
bad bemi there : not kaowtny what Le meant, sho 
asks ' which fellow* and thun drops into his hands 
the wIl> ]jrocevtls of the jewel. Narayanan uptake* 
it as a gut from Gopal and roundly (jnestiona her if 
ho has j;iven her anything elsii in c i /ii.ii<Unition •»• 
her uufuiililnlntss. She had not cxpectud this lic- 
foro: irctiiblmg and wouping she explains in kiln th 
Hale o! ihu jewels of »hich she hud not told him 
before i»s ^hu wunietl to surprise him with the money, 
and alio for iVnr that ho might not permit her to sell 
her jewels : but bu is unconvinced and frantically 
kicks her. The pregnant Padmi falls unconscious 
and tho fright with the treatment she received, 
results in a m iaeamage- Hw mother who re- 
tnrns a littlu after urgea him to get medical 
aid; he then es plains to Dr. Millar the stttte of 
the cirenmsteuces and the Herd, gentleman with 
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lis usual loving kindness sends his own doctor. 
Pad mi slowly rallies and soifafctime after, Narayanan's 
mother dies, her very last act .being to place Padmi's 
hands in Narayanan's and with .a look that spoke 
more truly and eloquently than words, imploringly 
ask him to love and cherish the precious heritage she 
was leaving in his hands. 

Thus were husband and wife left alone. Naraya- 
nan grows worse in mind. If but to be wroth with 
those we love, doth work like madness in the brain, 
expression fails to state the excruciating torture and 
feverish agony that follows on our belief that one 
whom we loved and trusted had proved faithless. 
Narayanan's mind was ever stretched on n wrench- 
ing rack of thought : futile tears filled his tired eyes: 
and often he thought of killing his wife. Once when 
seriously contemplating it, that last look of hia mother 
rose before his eyes like a fairy vision, and dispelling 
for the moment mistrust and auger reminded him of 
the past delights of hi9 earlier married days, sweet 
as a song sung perfectly. He returns home deliri- 
ously singing to himself the well known song, 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some devine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In thinking of the days that are no more. 
Dear as remembered kisses after death 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; sweet as love, 
Sweet as first love, and wild with all regret, 
O, death in life, the days that are no more. 

and as he came by his door heard his wife singing 
the tender " hymn" whose pleading plaintive notes 
came fjuivering from her lips: — 

Prince of my soul* 

My life's goal 

Pond heart's desire 

Love burns like fire ; 

No fault of mine 

Handmaiden thine 

Turned thee ' gainst me 

And plunged me in sorrow's sea : 

• Then veraea are a free rendering of the " hyma" r it has not 
been fonnd possible to preserve tha unutterable sadness and the 
wailing; melancholy of that wild time. 



(Chorus) When wilt thon hark to me ? 

When will thy bosom warm towardsl 
When will my head nestle on thy bt* 
And there have rest ? 

II 
My life thou art, 

And mind and heart : > 

Affection's fountain thou, 
Ever and now. 
Te me, in woman's guise 
The pole-star of the skies : 
All things : aye, even 
My thoughts 1 sweet heaven. 

(Chorus) When wilt thou hark tome? 

When will thy bosom warm towards u ' 
When will my head nestle on thy bie» 
And there have rest ."' 

and suddenly with one piercing cry she fainted 
fell. Bitterly weeping Naraydnan, wildly rashe 
and clasped her to his breast. 

Gopal's sister had latterly been asking him \ 
he had neglected Narayanan all these days find as - 
was answering, Narayanan suddenly enters, and- a ; 
Gopal to go out with him to discuss sonic matters 
private. The whole affair is explained and Nara ■ 
nan learns that the tell-tale letters were nddressed . 
Sala, from whom they were obtained for Sanka: . 
who used them as wo have seen. All these were, cor 
boratedby Sala herself. 

Then follows n reconciliation and under Nai 
yawn's influence Gopal is induced to leave t 
Sala and bring back his wife. The happy days oa 
more return and our author bids us good bye learii 
them happy and us delighted : but aa in this mo 
perverse of all possible worlds there is no jt 
without alloy, our delight is mixed with regret Hu 
there is no more of the book. We feel much incline 
to " ask for mors" and I believe it is but fair to hoj 
that so educated a gentleman as the author won! 
not behave like " the master," but indulge us in of 
little whims, and give us some more " Scent-s i 
Hindu life". 
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LIGHT OF TRUTH 

OK 

Siddhanta Deeptka. 

MADRAS, NOVEMBER IWO. 



Th« Rev. 6. U. POPE, IM., O.D. 

We are gUA to present oar reader* with a fine 
portrait of the reteran Tamil Scholar in oomatemora- 
tipn of the publication of hit Translation of the 
Sacred Tiruvacbakam. We cannot do better thao 
quote tiia almost pathetic word* with which he 
record* kit life's work. 

" I date thai on my eightieth birthday (24th April 
1900). I find j bj reference, that mj firat Tamil lesson 
hi in 1837. Thin end*, as I •appose, a long Me of 
deration to Tamil studies. It is not without deep 
emo ti on thai I thus bring to a close) my life's literary 
work. 

" Boom yean ago, wbsn this pobboaJRoo was hardly 
projected, the writer «u walking wish the late 
Master of-Balliol College, in she qaadtaagle. Tha 
con vernation torond upon Ta»fl legends, poetry and 
philosophy. A* length, daring ■ passe in the 
ovnrrrsation tbs Muter said in a qaick way pecaKar 
to him, ' Ton nasi print it.' To this the natural 
answer was, ' Master I I bar* no patent of immorta- 
lity, and ton work would take vary k>ng.' .1 oan sen 
him now as be turned round, — while the moonlight 
fall upon nit white hair ami kindly fact-,— and laid 
his hand upon my shoulder Baying, ' To bare a greet 
work in progress is the wny t<> lire long. Yon will 
live till yon finish it.' 1 cerUiuly ditl uot think so 
then, though the words huvo often oonie lo my mind as 
a prophecy, encouraging mv when weary ; aiid they 
havu beeti fnlKlk-d while lift htm pissed out of night." 

We lintiu to |miIi1imIi n thorough review of the work 
and a full akctrh «f tin- old IWUir, who would tv con- 
tent to hitvo hn«-ril>od on hi* trniili the lw.ro words, 
'A Student of Tiimir. And whatever eritiuiuuii tbo 
book inny olioif, we imsiM imtotre imr .fi-n-ndH i>f tile 
old scholar's nndniihti'd l>ivi< of I lie Tamil (teople and 
their liUiratmo and religion. \Vu owe him in return 
oor deepen! lo»« and giakitudr, nod Jure and gratitude 
hare been the surest traits of the Tamil Itucc. 



LEAVES FEOM AN OLD INDIAN'S NOTE 

. BOOK. 

BT THK MV O. €. POPE, a.*., n.n, B.lIXlOL COLLEGE, 
OXFOBtV 

A A 

The Purra-n»nnurr«. 
The HIII-ChlcTUUn. • StronV-bow.' 

One of 'lie seveu celebrated generous chieftains of 

A 

the old Tamil country was Vat ril-ori, or Athaa-ori 
C84rp«c bow*). His title expresses his special 
characteristic, be was a Niinrod, ' * mighty hooter.' 
His hill was Kom, on the Malabar coast— a bill from 
which the bcra {or Malabar) kings take one of their 
titles. He w&< also celebrated for bis hvri»h gift* 
of riohly caparisoned elephants. Three songs are 
inscribed in bis praise { 152, 153, 201). 

This chief in mentioned io the PatlH-pttttn as 
having fought with another of the seven liberal 

kings, Karl (of n'hotn we shall hear by and-by e). 
He is also named in 159, but simply a< the ' l,ord of 
the gleaming hill of Kolli.' 

His especial bard was Vnn-l'nraiMr, whose lyric 

we translate io a somewhat condensed form, ft is 

doubtless a fair picture of the old Tamil highland 

chiefs before the Mubammadan invasion. 

The Generous Archer. 

[IM] 

What artisan thy arrows eioelleot 

Fashioned with many a stroke, toon, in chase 

Victorious ever with thy mighty bow ? 

Low Ly tbey mighty elephants, and slay 

Tigers with wide cavernous jaws. 

And spotted antelopes with branching horns ! 

Before them falls the woodland boar's huge bead. 

The guano, neighbour of the lowly unt. 

They kill. Yet Ort hunts not for mere gain, — 

Destroyer mighty though he be ; for ho 

IteigitH thu right wealthy Lonl ol KolU's fruitful 

hin 

Around wuoko huso the mountain streamlet* flow,— 
Whose mighty broiint ehaplets uf pearl adorn 

O minstrel maid, »iug thou a trinmph-song I 
Aud ye, hour burthen with your tambourine*. 
Make ready lute and lyre, tabor and dram, 
And every instrument of joyous melody I 
Then will wo noes from land to land, and any : 
There in no huntsman like to him : in wai- 
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No arm bo strong as his to gnard and rule — 
Tlie Lord of KotllV hUl, Ori's pryftad height ; 

The brave one, loved and loving, rich in gifts '■ ' 

Another bard, whose epithet was ' Owner of the 
elephant that chews the sugar-cane,' and who is 
otherwise unknown, has composed an interesting 
poem in his praise. 

The Sea and the streamlet. 
[2o4] 
"Fis shame to wealthy churls, ' give ye,' to Cry ; 
Sorer disgrace when tbese their gifts deny. 
Doubtless, who saith, * Take this my gift,' does 

well ; 
Who saith, ■ I take not,' doth in worth excell. 

Who tbirst for water will not stoop to drink 
Where sparkling wavelets play on ocean's brink, — 
Tho' draught be crystal clear. Where cattle pass, 
And thronging thick make bank a muddy mass, 
And the* the streamlet trickle scant and slow,' — 
There's well-trod path to where sweet waters flow 1 

If thou pivc not, thy suppliants blame the hour 
And inauspicious signs, and fste's dread power ; — 
They blame not thee, aa all forlorn they sigh, 
For thou art liberal as th' o'er arching sky ! 

The lavish generosity of the archer-chief is celebra- 
ted in hyberbolical strains in 153, which is a singularly 
artistic Tamil lyric. 

Bewilder I rig 1 Munificence. 
(153] 

Daily the chieftain of the cloud-crowned hill* 
Gives askers elephants caparison'd. 

Great Atban-ort height, — his hand, adorned 
With radiant gems and gold, grasps the round 

disc, — 
Insatiate lover of the deadly strife. 

To see his gifts showered down like kindly rain 
My merry company went trooping, forth. 
Garlands and ornaments of silver twine, 
With jewel-lotus-flowers, in no cool stream 
That grew, and line of elephants they gained. 
As they went forth, according music loud 
Sounded on every side from instruments 
Well-strong: but they — because they hungered 

not ! — 
Forbore to dance, and quite forgot their song.t 

* KniH. 

■f I'.n.iti «ril mid atrnofc dnmb by hit munificence 



These verses give the merest glimpse of the mighty 
Tamil archer. For twelve centuries they have exist- 
ed in South India, have been the source of many le- 
gends in other literatures, and «re mixed up with tra- 
ditions of the P&ndiyau kings of Madura, who, being 
supposed to be incarnations of Siva, had the bow and 
arrows as their special attributes. But all that is re- 
ceived and accredited tradition about Oil is contain- 
ed in these three lyrics. 



THE SUTASAMH1TA ON THE SA1VA 
AGAMAS. 



The Sutaaamhita, perhaps the most favourite book 
among Indian Sanyasios, forms part of the huge 
Skanda Purana, which according to itself consists of 
100,000 slokas. This Purana, owing to its strong 
Saivite bias and the large number of Saivite shrines 
it mentions, has generally been put in the ninth or 
10th century A. C. by western scholars. And it must 
have been with a shock of surprise that they would 
have received the announcement of Prof. Bendall, that 
he had secured a manuscript of the same Purana dated 
the sixth century A. C. in Nepal. Allowing, aB we-- 

must, under the circumstances, at least two centuries 
for it to become famous so as to be preserved as a 
Puraqa, we may provisionally assign it to the fourth 
century A. C> It is quite likely that it is considera- 
bly older „■ but the fact that a portion of it, the Suta- 
aamhita mentions Bauddbas and Jains positively prohi- 
bits us from going behind the third century B.C., when 
only Buddhism came into prominence as a State reli- 
gion, menacing the existence of Hinduism itself. 
Probably the beginning of the Christian era is the 
safest date that can be assigned to it at present. 
This argument, of oourse, assumes that the Sutasam- 
hita formed an integral portion of the Skanda even 
in those times ; and till we get more information re- 
garding Prof. Bendall's manuscript, we may proceed 
On the assumption that it was so. 

This preliminary matter will make ns appreciate in 
dne measure the mention of the Saivite Agamne ]>y 
name in the Sataaamhita. In the very first chapter 
in enumerating the eighteen Paranas and the eightota 
Upapuranas, occurs a sloka which says that just hu 
Iswara is the the source of the Again as like Kumika 
and the rest, so the son of Satyavati (Vyasa) is the 
source of the Puranas.' (I. 1. IB.) In IV-8, 22— 24, 
the Bb&rata, " the Tarka and other Sutras," Saiva 
Vaishuava and other Agaraaa are mentioned. I may 
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' hare state thai the, Rh-irsta i* rery often nwutiaoedin 

i the body of thir l*w,k, so tlmi *ll mention <>f il may he 

i omitted hereafter, alter inrioff ■ few rt»frrrs*t>^ here. 

| ff. I. 3C, 47, IV. 1C ( », IV. 22, 2, IV. ». S», *»•■.) 

la IV, 20, II — 27, wetrr* a list >* thing*, the *m> 
. trading out of which ia declared to be better th*n 
, it* preceding one. In this ascending scale siv if. lw 
* f mad worship of God arcrwd i ng to method* d*n i -^d J>) 
owself solely, adhon-nc© to the Itesddha A^uma, ihr 
Ark* ApMM, the PrVjipatye Again*, tht- Vsiahiiava 
Atfama, and tlic Haive Agama, The Saivo. Ajmm»* 
;m satd to be dividisl into two portion*, one ).:ivm>; a 
I'jw so«Tt», the- other a hi|»h one, of which llw m ti.»(d i- 
di-clared to be kuporior. Thia the ctmrnvntulor tr±\>U> 
h« follow*. : that the lower portion haa itH ori*»».. fn»n 
Ixiluw thi; navl of thi> body of Siva and lliattli'- high- 
er one como* forth from the five iSakti* of 0<j| rull'*I 
lai'ins, Tatpnrwiha, Ashore, Vatnadav* and Kddyoj'ita, 
(riming thi; wi ll-kiiown Kaivu Agama* Khmika and 
the r**t* Mf! ttx'n ijOKiest from «iroe Agama if, show 
tbe distribution of them to each of the five. 



r'rom Sttdyoj'ita 
„ Vr<miui''va 
„ Aghort, 
„ T*tporo*ha 

.. l'l 



—the fire A gamut higinning 
with K'lrtiika. 

— th«: five beginning with Dip- 
la.. 

— the five beginning with A'p- 
tirijsya. 

— tlic five beginning with Bou- 
rove. 

— Hie night beginning with 
ProdgtU. 

Then the Sarnhita proceeds that the <Smarte rnlua 
are better than rulos in A^amaa, and tlr»t better than 
both ta the Srauta TJliarma, and mi on. 1'bo mention of 
Me Banddha and Jajm sj atoms ist to be noticed. It ia 
not o oua e sjia ed as intrinsically bad, bat aa only lower 
than a oi a other systems. 

Oaf n*a* paaangtj oecnrs in IV. 23, 2— 3, where we 
tod w a ui i U n of Dbarma Shastra*. the BhArata 
VedanfM and Upavedas,? of the Kamika and the 

X hat* uaurf only Uw Jnandaaarama edition, 
I tbe een>ro«t«7 nf MJdt^.irtiry* »Uu. I bint 
I lb* Onatha adutoo. 

* Tba ■— - 1— "— mbi m diHiuetloe |4ia| Ham ipn«, 
laa oow-k»o»» St Aarnit b#J«t duasd aa i%h*r Ifcaa mw othmn. 
1 do not kaow wbaU>ar Uwnta an any ortet B ah» ajaaaaa taaa 
theB t«urtj-«*s»it : at lawt I h»*a oc4 nnt with cnlfot of any. 

* Ttiia »*» amtnisatatiH' nptalai u i'w w i fc , DaaBwrnda ets. 
> »., thi> wkmre* of m«lleia>, of w»r ate. 
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other Agamaa, tite KapAl*. 4 LAkola, 1 Pa*op*t», 
Sima, Bhairara, Vatahnara, Brahoie, Baaddha and 
Arha Agamaa, and of tbe Lokejata, Tm-ka, 
'MimaJitaa. Sankhya and Yoga ayatem*. IV. 3*'. 23., in- 
loi-ma m that the Somtia, the Bharata, the Sai v*s(am«« 
and Tarka teach only Adrattm and never Dvnit* ' 
The euiieriority and the all sqffieiencv of the Veda 
i: dmenbed in IV. *o, 52, where the SanthiU aaaerto 
that knowledge of the Lord can be obtained only from 
the Veda, and that kaowledfra derived from other 
Afrainaa in no knowledfte a* alL It then proceed* to 
riny that the other Agamaa (»>^ tbe Veda itec-lf being 
i allni an Agania) leach only a fragmentary portion of 
the truth cotiUiaed in the Veda, nod quotes ae example* 
H-. > Sai»a. Vaiahnava and the other Aganuu we hare 
Urcotue familiar with by the previous quotations, 
which, it «ay«, are fit, only for lower Adhtknru 
{i. e., persona fit to follow them). This ia rendered 
much more emphatic by the 3th obapter of the Brah- 
ma GiU, where^tix aiokaa (25 Jo 30) are devoted to 
the explanation that the Agamaa are not meant for 
mem who follow the Veda, and that they are aolely 
intended for each M cannot go to it or bare 
fallen from the Vedio path* In the first verse of this 
aeries, the Saiva Agamaa are mentioned aa example,and 
in the following ones, it is taaght that the same prin- 
ciple applies to all the other Agamaa ahw. The 8am- 
hita then proceeds to extol the euMiksnee of the Veda, 
and wiuda up tbe chapter with the) statement that 
while Taatrikaa incorporate Vedio teachings with 
their ereed, the followers of the Veda do not stand in 
aeed of what is taught in the A gam a*. 

Looking back over our few gleanings from the 
•Sutaaamhita, we ntay easily gather, that at the time 
the book w« written, which we have provisionally 
accepted as the fourth ceotory A. C, and which may 
in fact be much earlier, there was a considerable body 
of what are called Agamas, appertaining to the par- 
ticular cults of Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, 4c, and that 
there waa some an tagoa ism between theeeand the Veda, 
which the Sutaaamhita tries to reconcile by the theory 
that they were given out by God for lesser AdhHnlrit 
or leas developed men, while the Veda was only for the 

* Tl>* KAjdlaa are a oetiaia Sairito loft-liud sect, who 
an notad for carry tog a garland of akulla, and For eating and drink* 
ing from them. Tbcra ia a grmi>htodftarriptiun of th«m in Baara- 
bkatra drama BTalatvutdban. 

■ Ida aot aadaraKud what Ikjsfa, Than ia wtotkar raadina; 
XaaaJa, wfanih mean* .' relating to Nakula.' 

* A vary liailtr aariea of n>rae* ocvun iu tba Hrehma Uita par- 
tiDa of tha ButaaainliiLn. <:imp. U. Vanua M U> M. 
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highly developed. We also learn that there were two 
divisions atn<>ng the Saivite AgatDaX r 'the higher com- 
prisiDK the now-known tweoty-«ight beginning with 
the Kami kin, the lower having to all -appearance 
disappeared. It is evident that a huge body of 
literature must have perished, for now we have 
absolutely none of the Agamae mentioned in our ex- 
tracts, except one or two of the Saivite ones. And it 
is sorrowful to think how with these, have also gone 
onr hope of ever tracing to their primal sources, the 
history of many a ceremonial quite meaningless at the 
present day. That such a considerable literature exist- 
ed even at the time of tho inception of the Puranas, 
lends colour to the surmise entertained by many 
4^»t' some of these Agamae had their origiu in 
times almost cceval with the dim days of the Biah- 
mana period. 

There is also another source from which evidence 

may be gathered, viz., Tamil literature, almost the 

whole philosophical portion of which is dominated by 

the A gam as. The greatest of the Saiva saints, 

'J'irumfilar, "ho is specially worshipped in perhaps 

the most revered Saiva shrine in Southern India, 

Chidambaram, mentions the twenty -eight Aganuis 

and even gives the names of nine of them. His great 

work, the Tirumantiram, is, on hie own avowal,, a 

condensation of the Agamas. 7 This saint is ascribed 

by some Tamil scholars to the first century A. C. 

bat so far as I am acquainted with the literature of 

the 'subject, no reasons are given for this date. 

Another early saint Manicka-Vncbnkar also mentions 

these, though not by their individual names. Mr. 

Tirumalaikolundu Pillay has recently attempted to 

place the latter in the second century after Christ." 

This, if well-founded, will also go* to confirm the 

conclusion we have already arrived at, from Sanskrit 

sources, regarding the antiquity of the Sarnie 

Agsvmas. 

1 In the second vunu of tlio chapter on d|»Ln ■ v ■, lin nivi-s 
the number of verges contained in tlio A^numa in Iwontj-einlii. 
crorea and one lakh- In the fourth, cilrionaly rnoiifris '"' nivea 
pevBiity ororea and one lukli as their number. J do licit, know if 
I interpret the latter versa right ; any how it souiub to nw 1 1> Ixi 
the plain meaning. 

i In hie amal] pamphlet styled " 'i'iiu Age ui' jUi«nickuviu'liiik»r." 

[NB. 1 m nut mention that thorn ia no mention of uny tlfKhfa- 
maa in tits Sutaeamhita, Apart from thin, thoro nrv reiifuniH Id 
think that tlifly form a boil y of .litonitiii'n, wliieh cume i ■ i r. ■ ■ lu>in»r 
at a much later time. Personally. I think tfioy mark a ivvmti of 
Baivitm which followed upon the publication of Ihr clinwical selui- 
laatio ■works of hidimi l'kilofiophy . In thin cumuM-lion, [lm iiiiiiritoiiii 
of any mention of thcae Uiiaicmnaa in tinroHwiii-v/H A MiiniiHolliWn, 
while the primary Ajramaa ire mentioned, ia ai|{iiiliciiiiL.l 

M. Nahayanahwamj Aiyau. 



THE PROBLEM OF EVIL— No. VI. 



36, Elsewhere Aryans have said : 

Tram : As like father with good intent permits suiveiy 
and application of scalding remedies (silver nitrate, e. g) io 
his sick son so doth God in placing his children in afflii- 
tiou wash them of sin. 

Affliction is the chemical:) the groat Washerman applies 
for the bleaching of unclean clothing; 

Side by side with the Aryan is a Mahomedau saint 
Jalaltidtn Muhauimed, Kr-ltmni. who in his lun>k i>f verses 
" The Greater Warfare,'' most enthusiastically sings in 
the following strain. The lines arc so beautiful tliat they 
are worth committing tn memory : — 

" Did not our God mean merry in his wralh 
How could the lord of mercies thunder foilh 't 
A child limy tremble at (lie Ir.neei's smart ; 
His mother knows theie's healing in the dart. 
It may half kill hini, but reslores pound ttfoj 
So God » great. meicioa far surpass out- si rife. 
Men jad^e of what they see by what they lliink. 
From judging Justice, nteu of sense will shrink " 
To our narrow view, onr position iin earth surrounded 
with things thought exHfd anil bail, is necessarily a riddle : 
the best explanation I lint is given by many souls of the 
saintly order, we may well submissively ai crptrtitativcly 
with fall liberties to cxploic into the unknown to lind if 
possible a better solution. 

37. A dip into Vishnu I'lu^'na. Jn the description of 
what is " Hell," Ilk. il Mb : t ; , t,llell being taken, nit ve- 
presenting all that is evil), Sloka -lt> i -tins as 1'ollovs. — 

I'mis -. " What eonl ri hales In the delect a I ion of the mind 
is heaven (Svargn). and io its reverse (/.... pain Io the 
mind) is bell (N:iutk;i), Vil'Ilie mid v ice. O, the- best itf 
tint twice. born ! :ne, I lion will admit, symbolised by 
Iho terms Naraka, and Svurgn." Delectation of the- mind 
mill pain to the mind iw arising from the practice i*i virtue 
and vice, is meant ; /.<-., acts done in accordance with the 
the injunctions of the laws of ethics (slnistras), giving 
tongue In tin* voico of inward conscience 

Then runs the Sloka:-- 

S r, *^cttidc*S_5*',^iao»*« c >J?o«8« il 46 I 

Iran*: " Nothing elm be designated m absolutely that 
thing which produces pleasure lUKulnhernted or )>ain as- 
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\ swrH ; m, ««oV different jbcwb«*««^ ths* 

I tk»*.gire* ries to pteeanra, agaift «*»». »*»>» <•«»■ ■*■** 

i malir* Ac. 

Sloka. tfwdtt owoeJwta the snbjsct a* lollop* - 

from* : Tha* there t* no nut which is by it*tftf » eaass 
of morrow and none per * at enjoyment. The nnd^letio-* 
of the mind «le» ehsTftetoris* psio and pleasnre." 

H by the power of one's will, ft mind waaaWrag in **»• 
varum* stages accompanied with pleasurable or painful 
Eselisa* c*o b* ebfttrnctod therefrom isto qftiftWOftMl - 
which wonld be fto almost saperbaman font, tried by verf 
tew men. and attained by fewer still— thai i» ceiled 
" wisdom" the rtftto of ineffable , bftppioees, ey*. beeiitwd* 
is ssoeUis, md wfe«b m»y be rightly celled " tb* a b t o m t* 
good." So, tbsr* u that " absolute jrood," vein man! if 
yoq could only deaeive yoor mind »w»y fro™ tbtaghts of 
•TftlMftOfttlt things. 

SB. The famae* PrabUdn of lb* Aryan Parana*, the* 
JImjii— ■■ tb» qo***ion of wbst is good end *ril s— • 

rh« meaning, of tha above is simply:— " Evfl la him who 
evil thinks," and when mow thoeghto i-*., doing bun to 
others, which h« bwi en bum,— for he wonM «ot h»v* 
other* to do it to Urn,— do mot oxiftt, bo evil **ista. 

:t». In the Hiti Sbaatra, tb* following gtMiM 
Bo^airNStafrtr-ga* | ar*wr**ft06ta*tfw 
i* , " Benefaction to other* *■ virtue (goad), 
f>ril )." 



Gtto say* s (vi-!B). 
a4ftr*K*ti*r*3>wt * 



Mbrr^i »> i^rattritlfci 



"He i* the perfect btiag who like himself in bM, pftmeira 
tie good and tbe evil without dinVreac*. 

40. from the beginning, the d«ugn of this paper be* 
ban that of Puce)'* Peaaaea so that oar reader* bmj sol 
aire, ao that different i»wt night Kidmen lluiinsslias hi 
di f f ere a t miode. Wa therefore bop affein — Tftrierr beikg 
the prinoiple— froai Paruu and Niti Sbatoiai toMaltha- 
tusits, a while. 

WW. causes anatry is tbe world t It u amid, porerty 
aad ftfraia, oTer-popalfttioo F Owidar each in itoelt, and 
then a* related to each other ; — 



And again, 

<ar» TTfm&'$»f i 

«r'tSTfcg«1Sr.'SsS» 
<fde>oaMF^od|r*tf*i I 

1. 1. "Good men ebow meroj toward* being*, I 
ar>der aaoh conditions thei—alrm, they an aware of tbair 
atiaeabli fealioga." 

If in onr baw-dran), and wora>a-day world,' every nwr~ 
tai waft inspired with this motive, be*Tan then on earth ! 
1** »ooe despair however, tor let ovary one ennobled by 
anok sentiment* strive to follow tb* taaehing, and aapfre 
altar tbe high ideai to the bant of hi* moral Bntera. 
M 



Fatmrttj — Joan* Ohtift wa* • poor anan ; am 
Oboaba &»de himaslf parpoaely poor. The former waa god- 
ly, tb* latter godlftft* : *ad yet, poverty wa* by both of 
1 liked, A poor Arab'* wile tbna apoko to her bna- 



" How -wmy poor we are ! What hardship* have wa 



' The whole world live* in pleasant ; we've the bait of 



1 Wa ha v* ao brand ; far oondinwat wwve rrief and ensna, 
1 J*f 1 pitohar we poasea* not ; drink we naught be* 



-' By day, oar only raiment* aaorehing eotar haat ; 
u Onr bed eletbaa in tb* night, Mm moon'* nyapale 

and ■wast" 
• • • * 

* The woman'* boahnad answered .- " Pffty bow, aim ., 

knap! 
" Onr life is most part o'et. What's left a* but to weep f 
" The wise man earns not for a little more or less. 
"Thee* both will pa** away, like torrent's waywnrd- 



" A torrent may be dear or muddy, blank a* ink, 
" It will not last. Why then ahonldfwe shoot it think ?" 
- Within this world what millions, living creatures all, 
" A life of joy still lead, qnito free from let or fall. 
" A dote is always cooing praiaas to tbe Lord, 
" Upon a tree, *o long aa day may light afford. 

• • • * 
-All tboaa auistiM that fall on ns like darta, 
" Arc bat the vapoara, tmipsata, of onr hmaaa I 

• • • • 
1 Whoever lead* a joyous life finds death severe, 
* And be who's slave to body, mars hi* soul's « 

• • e e 

■ I choose tb* road that lead* straight to oontentmeaf a 

dqor, 
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800 years ago exclaimed '«fc dce^S^dfcr ss;JiDaa^jr'X& 
■ > &'*,^*S w a^-W"oflso^ rspo* ft ,"u8a$s J '"' meaning 
that like a father, tbe Omniscient, seldom on an occasion, 
is angered in order to be benificient to a creators steeped 
in sin. To follow Misn Cobbe : — " ; snob are the sufferings 
(of rational beings) which punish and impress bio, and 
those through whose fires tbe noblest and tbe purest 
Tirtues have ever passed to perfection. That there is 
some wondrous power in suffering tbns to bring out of 
human souls qualities immeasurably nobler than are ever 
developed without its aid, is a fact equally plain to those who 
have watched the almostdivine transformation it sometimes 
effects upon characters hitherto hard, selEsh or common- 
place ; and to those who have noted how tbin-natured and 
unsympathetic, if not selfish, are at the best those men and 
v women who lave lived from youth to age in the nubroken 
sunshine of prosperity. Even among very ordinary cha- 
racters, and where the lesson of suffering has not been 
deep, there are very few of ub, I believe, who after tbe 
lapse of a little while would wish that we conld unlearn it, 
or return to be the slighter, feebler, shallower-hearted be- 
ings we were before it came. Bather do we recognize 
the truth of the poets' words : 

" The energies too stern for mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
'Hid cloud and tempest have their birth, 
Through blight and Hast their course fulfill.'' 
45. Cobbe however, like any of us is not satisfied; 
and tbe Problem of Evil she pursued fairly w<>11, till the 
threshold of death, but beyond P Why even now, it 
" baffles" " the ingenuity of mortal man'' " to explain." 
And if the " riddle of the painful earth" has to be recon- 
ciled with the all-beneficency of God, " the solution is yet 
to be given to that dark problem hereafter." Even Jesus 
Christ, "one of tbe holiest of men" than whom no man 
had loved more hie father, God, exclaimed at the supreme 
hour of bis agony, " My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me F" Miss Cobbe says that " that ancient story, stripped 
of all its misleading snpernatnralism, seems to me the 
sufficient evidence that God reserves his justice for 
eternity." As ad theists unanimously declare, our tra- 
vail on earth, is of the child-birth kind which as a 
]sw*of uatnre precedes tbe ineffable joy given by the child's 
birth itself. The question is whether a mother's love is 
not enhanced all the more for the pains F 
Saint Jelaladdin Er-Rnmi sang : 

" Plagues, troubles, fears and cares of various degree 
All spring from many sides and fix themselves in thee. 
Bear all with patience ; slowly tbon 'It experience frain 
Thou 'It recognise the troth ; the dark will be made 

plain." 
" Should God's decree encompass thee with blackest 

night, 



Tbe same decree will readily help set thee right. 
Should Providence at times thy life to menace seem, , 
'T was Providence that gave it, can prolong; its gleam, L 
Should life's events appear to threaten every way, 
God can in Heaven prepare a home for thee to stay." 

So that, like Misa Cobbe, and like this Holy saint among ^ 
Mussalmans, shall we wait P and that waiting is not long - r 
it is certainly microscopical when compared with eternity, t 
and each traveller when he gets to his boo; ne shall find the ^ 
explanation waiting for him there. , 

46. Many paras behind, a verse from Sri "Vishnu \ 

Parana was quoted : — ' f 

r 
afiac^drjoastos i -fiotijsTS fiSjCtoyy^Os i 

I-E. " The forgetfnlnesa of Vishna, or the AlUiasmanent i 
Holy Spirit is real misfortune, remembrance of Him alow t 
is real fortune." 

Miss Power Cobbe, who is a godly woman, writes exact- f 

ly in this spirit :— " Tbe Snpreme Justice may reward V 

virtue — not with the dross of earthly wealth or health, V 
or of celestial crowns or harps — but with the only boon -\ 
the true'saint desires : — 1 

even the sense of union with God ; ' 

and punish vice—not with disease and disgrace, nor with f 
the fire and worms of hell— but with the most awful of all [" 
penalties : ; — ? 

the teverence of the soul from. Divine light and love. 
Many saints, Kulasekhara of Travancore, Nammalvsr, 
Yamunacharyaj, and all martyrs of the godly-kind unani- l 
moualy proclaimed iu like manner. " What availeth 
if the whole world he gained, but one loose his sou} P" 
This is the stand point from which all great men looked at. '., 

47. An exemplification of distress making characters 
of men is fonnd in Debendra Nath Tagore, the Brahmo i 
Reformer. Brought up in a life of profuse wealth and ln« >.■ 
xury, he did not escape its demoralising influence Accord* t 
ing to his own account, from the sixteenth to the twenti- , 
eth year of his life, be went on " intoxicated with the plea- l. 
Bnres of the flesh," regardless of bis "spiritual inte:ests u 
and dead to conscience and God." He thus describes bow 

he was awakened : — i 

" Once on the occasion of a domestic calamity, as I lay ' 

drooping and wailing in a retired spot, the God of glory ■ 

suddenly revealed Himself in my heart and so entirely ' 

charmed me, and sweetened my heart and soul, that for a f 

time I continued ravished — quite immersed in a flood of [. 

light." " After a long struggle", he says, " the world lost Y 

ltd attractions, and God became my only comfort and de- ' 

light in this world of sorrow and sin."' ! 

48. Mr. Ingersoll, tbe reputed American agnostic had 
naturally the " Problem of Evil" continually pressing it- 
self on his notice, and he conld. not like Mrs. Annie Be- 
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am it* «j*sf*toa*y w<th lbs theory of mi nil -*w>d Crea- 

TW eeaveteieaa of wuwiiteKM him *wi Utbed 

tci rega, '<> *»«» " P***."* Baaant fefni U»« riddle 

Jr*<1. but here i* K*». L.- A. Idtnbrri'e anrtiwoatHNt for 

f tmtbN wo] «f Jngarsoll ; we** be aeid bitterly " for 

f it n bars to mb tba plan or ii«i»» in earthquake* ud 

*** ^ilM*»*," IWv. Lambert taaated hireibo*: "A bo; stood 

°* L taw railway gastaa/ pbiJo»fivkt»ltj »t * p**"»g train. 

, ■' feartmut oiadm from th« *t»ok*-i*t*ck struck him is lh* 

" : *f. Ha Based oa lh* iusidest ia ibis way : * Par ■>• it is 

jfi o «** what design or pf«B this greet eorporetioe oould 

"., M bad id afwodtag r»»1 torn* of money to throw tbat 

vler is 09/ <ry» " ft i'. fciawwliit difllcalt tu discern d«- 

§a or bene vol »«(-« in it." Who Will eey that bny «u 

S a philosopher end in ejfotMt, or tbat s fortune doe* 

*<* | ■•rait him when be i» old enough to take the Uctare- 

-*id* 

<tj>. Whtn loRknoll said " pnwpenl J i* youd," be we* 

at *d«nt!j n.->t id tba plight Devaodre Nstb Tagore waa 

"m k* part. 42 an.it). The reemlta of prosperity however are 

m f*lt oa in the following Vangnage by Rev, Lambert -. " tba 

■« Llosophy of hiotorf teache* tbat ptoepejrity lead* to the 

brutal! uf nation* as vail an of individual*. What did 

jo-pen tr do for Egypt, Gmara end Room r It made the 

lJS fcpl* tottrtotia, ToJoptuottn, and imbecile, and buried the 

jj heameau of hardier afeaa fa rnia. It waa tba siron thai 

I Hannibal, Aiaaaadar sad Caseerto untimely graves, 

ft Jf spate**) to Moscow end Waterloo, Prosperity leads 

§deeey, national, iadividaal, iota) tactual, moral and phy- 

rs M- When prosperity ia at ita seaitb, daea/ is at tba 

* fer ; wbaa tba traa ia is fall blown, tbara ia bat oaa abrp 

>^ttbaaara and/allow laaf. Proaparity baa art) oonaa- 

"•■' kaoM, aod if, aa job a»r, uaaa a qaa ooaa datarmioa tba 

**■ N lt ? °* aotiooa, bow can proaparitj ha good * 

rn 50 In tba M«ba Bb***u, wbiob ia calM tba 5th 

4m Ida. in amoj pUeaa, aad pmrtioalarly ia tba Anaaaaaoika 

ii* krra, good, avil and miztaia of good and eVfl, art 

s» Mad aerarally in ' Svarja,' ' Var<Uw ' and tba Earth, 

n*V * tbat wa bar* »'■« , oo aarth, of that mixed link ia tba 

■» Biijj of »r»lotion, hsra to aat uf tba fruit of both goad 

,,« ad evil mixad tagatbar. 

1'j* :il. Man ia . a eompoaod of both the Seraph tod tbe 

iatt; ia other word* hi* nature u doaJ, celastiat and 

. . »re»tHal, and according to thaoaophy which dividsa raao 

„ jto aarea principle*, tba apper triad, vii, Attnt, Boddhi 

?'[ pi M»na» ( aa belonging to the eelselial easatitetkm, and 

"^ k lower quaternary, tba Sthola 8arita (gross body), 

if* •» laoga Barirm (.anbtte body), Piaoa trital airs) and 

i t Jhms(aoiinal msn or dowrss), as oonatitntuig bis aarthly 

)Bld»Dciet -, tba former " lavi^atiog" or lifting him np 

' aevaaward, asd tba latter, gravitating donna to tba 

i *' auidana. 

AUCOBUTIbLt 0. 
(To b* mttituuit.) 



THK WOKD '• AYAL." 



As tba n-tdera of iKe "StddhflntA Doe pike' - ' are 
aware, Ajal is one of those Tamil words on tlic deri- 
ratiou of whtcb 1 differ with i'nudil Savan>oy4Q. 
He i* of ofHoion lhat a^al and the Kntiisb aH<-n are 
cogv»M word* and tbat the Earopean atem alia, to 
which tbe Utter ia ultimately traced back by Pro. 
feasor Skamt, ia bat a HJttatbfrticaJ atodificattoii of the 
Tamil eial (*f»l) r Moreover, tie aaye that the tertnt- 
nsl i*l raeana " not," and that ibe" idea of ' not briug 
cloae or kin' ia conveyed by aijal. The Precedent 
which the learned Pundit quotes for the novel expla- 
nation of al, ia found in the Tamil KsdaJ, winch be 
analyses into kadaapaas over and alnnot, tmd whi^h 
he thereby makes a conveyance for the •igtiifi&ttiun 
of " the impaaaable " 

Before considering whether the connotation of ayal 
or neighsoarbood nseeasartly exdndea ' closeness or 
kinship,' or whether gt is almost the ww aa re In lions 
dwelling in the vicinity, let me shew that the ana- 
lysis of Kadal mnd the meaning assigned to its parts 
are not qnite satisfactory. Granting that tht* stem 
Kadawsto pass over or cross, is its radical element, it 
ia very probable tbat the ancient Tamiliana meant by 
Eadaf ' that which shoald be crossed over' as distin- 
guished from land npon which men and animals do 
walk ; compare the expressions * *<_«V jl^ ;^ 1 and 
' to cross the see,' If snch be the primary sense of 
thia Tamil name for sea, one is bonnd to accept that 
the anion of Kada with the verbal uffix al bronght 
forth Kadal by a process of coalescence similar to the 
Sanskrit DtroAa SewdAt, and that the reanltant long 
a was subsequently shortened. 

Instead of accounting in this circuitous manner for 
the form of this appellative, it ia possible to bring it 
under the list of derivatives from the root Kad=to 
connect, to bind to tie, to gird, to boild, Ac. Even 
the stem Kada is traceable to this root, as it neces- 
sarily implies passing over a barrier or difficulty. 
Kadoppn (*<_u4)-a stile or why through a hedge 
serves well to ward off cattle from the enclosure, 
while it gives entrance to mankind. In this connec- 
tion it strikes my mind forcibly that the Tamilian door- 
way was originally a Eadappn, Eadavam (#<_• j,) or 
Kadavn [*n-«f), and that the two latter forms ceased 
to exist at some remote period in the past when pho- 
netic corruption gave rise to *,*»«. or **cy (a door 
or custody). Kadavu (ii.«) however occurs in pro- 
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vincint usage!" tie Hutu a pHth or way (1 ~'ttt- Dr. Win- 
slow'* Taniil-Ei.gh.-h Uicliomiry)* Numerous as are 
the offshoots uf thv prulitie Kuif. 1 reserve their con- 
sideration lor a luture occasion, mi order to avoid 
here a, long digression from tho point iu view. 

Tho 11* mutton uf Kadul from End makes one to 
understand tlrit the service of the Ken as a burrii r, or 
[■etiUetit'U f<n the hind, or the facts of its bryirting 
the land was clearly visible to the person who first 
en vi- utterance to this name. If this be the true 
a< count, there is uo doubt that the, al here is merely 
a Verl«*l suffix (©»■* £/■ QuajoaiJg^i denoting ' being 
or existence* and identical with the al iu * ' jjcu^-to 
remain or to stay, fntn which comes .aiujai-the night, 
or the time wLeu'pei-suns remain at home. Further 
c.\;iiiii nation brings this al into the closest proximity 
to the al implying negation. Though this statement 
is apparently absurd, yet it is really true. It is a pa- 
radox iu. Tamil philology, and the apparent absurdity 
will be entirely removed when t jjmxmi synouyin of 
ftf-jiot, is taken top^rts. It is made 'ip of »1 and the 
negative .-uflix a {,g;. If the first part also im- 
plies negation, then the whole should convey an 
affirmative meaning, but it is not so. Therefore the 
root al affirms something which, is denied by a ; 
hence its identity with the former root is a. necessity. 
The negative al is nothing but a dwindled form of 
jficaas. It is however the parent of jyeveS or 
j»» that which is not day' or the time when the sun 
is nlfiut,' of ju\><g-to dwindle into nuthuig, to 
diminish, &c., from which is derived jt&aii-ieS- 
ciency or want, and of «a«a.'««-paiu or sorrow. 

It is interesting to note here that not only «*su6v>.7, 
but also g^s*" which is traceable to the root of g-v- 
residence, has dropped off the negative suffix, and that 
al (=*«* il (S«'j ttt '.*-.<■) and ir (in iruj are modifies- 
tiois of a common root-denoting ' being nr erhtcno:.' 

Turning to the subject of this article, 1 hope that 
I have endeavoured my best to prove that al in ayal 
is only a verbal suffix as in Kadiil. Aldieover ayal 
denotes nearness or vicinity and ayalar are neigh- 
hmtrs, or persons who . dwell near one another. In 
primitive times when towns and cities had not come 

* 4 CC t**}^ from Mul-l** Vic abundant or full, occurring iu r*£ to 
he plentiful or to-,h( rli«>p, -.?"■> a !&ree i|uu.utity or heap of etoue 
or Shiirt. 

t Ccirpari; tint w.ml v.M '"- «>»■ '-wicked, of which t'.i^»4ke 
ladii -means • graceful ' iri id s,<-*;f"f and "-•wi-oeahty, und ^ U 

i [it'^aiive ['article. 



into existence and when peuple lived in hamlets es 
clan by itself, none but relations would be mount * 
avalar or neighbours. Hence it amounts to an a v 
surdity to say that nival, is an antonym of kin. p 
conclusion, I wish to point out that in word-colkn ;' 
tion the post filing of al (n..t) is <|nite unknown to t h 
Tamil langiiiise, and ilint whenever it enter* into ii« 
Coin position of names, it is iuvHiiablv prefixed. Cow- 
pare cAJ'OtCni^-jtJu^Ssw -jic.jStaa- and ,* -J«fJ=f<L'- 
(jfiw-not, jr<i beautittii and G^.T«.j-shape). 4 

S. W. UoOMAKASAWNY.f, 

t 
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ABHITA'NA KOSA. 



thcrs that occiif 
tih.'isas, of half' 
aius, animals anff 



i' 
'f 

\\ e give a right hearty welcome to this nef 
publication, which is uscidedly *' The Tamil classic* 
Dictionary." News reached us some months ago thi ' 
such a book was in preparation and we even had tbl 
pleasure to see the first four pages of it. Now too »' 
have not tho whole work before ns but only the* firT* 
part of it which contains 10 forms (Demi) of 8 pager 
each, and from tho nature of the treatment adopied/ir 
can only be said that the Dictionary when publishef- 
io entirety will contain more than 1,500 pages. Thr 
Kosa proposes to give short accounts of deitief 
sages, astiras, kings, pandits and others that 
in the Vedas, the purinas and the ltih-i 
lowed rivers, hallowed places, mountains, 
trees and also of books in'i/*. njieciul rtjtnatce to thki 
eiact Hutu n:k$n ikey icer? frimpowtl. Names will ty, 
dealt with, however, alphabetically and each part wilf. 
contaTu" SO pages each. This Dictionary, we thinkf 
is written on the plan of European Classical Dictio' : 
naries. But the English Classical Dictionary will hav| 
nothing to do with English authors or books, in sfaork 
anything English. Unlike that, our Abhiti'ma Ko.*^ 
(.lie, a book of names) — the name is not very bappyi 
a Sanskrit name tor a Tamil work — has a larger 
scope, and thus aims at supplying information not? 
only on subjects that are connected with the iSans-i 
trit tongue but also on Tamil subjects largely. We) 
have no doubt that, the work will be very usefulj- 
as a book of reference. Explanations of allusions ar«L 
clear enough, so much so that we even venture the 
statement that the lady who did not find any story? 
in Dr, Johnson's Dictionary, will relish our Abhitinel 
— k 

• Copies of the Erst part CHu be had of Mr. A. Muttutnmbi Pillnij, 
Navbtar'a Louse, Jaffna, at, As Beach. They can also h# had jt ' 
Messrs War'l and Uary, Jaffua. I 

1 
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a provided she be* a tolerably good knowledge of 

i it! end it shown this book, and abort ell »he it 

if at this hoar. But we woeM be doing p»»J 

tin to the utter V *• f*«l *o T*™ 1 * «■* the °*»- 

■ of the work. We weald is * way cheek the 

marat of it by withholding oar remark* which, 

oogb bitter, should be expressed when wt have 

■ Hprogreas erf TsadH^itereture in our view. We 

'only give here some eiamphss of the error* cow- 

led by the lexicographer and we pre them on the 

ereteedtag tbntltr. Muttaiambi PilUw will bestow 

« ears in the prepsretion of the parts that are yet 

epettr, iP«an while prooUed by oor criticism, 

"he tusk oF a leiscojrrspber » not an easy one. 

I a single publication that has » bearing direct or 

irect on lh« work it) hand he can afford to give a 

nantary May in hie sb»lf. H« iathe best-informed 

>. i t that one can find as far as the sphere with which 

, ma immediately to deal, is concerned* And about 

,. keennes* of intellect and the strength of mero.wy 

,. seed hardly say anything, for they are the first 

, EiattM tint can never be dispensed with. Now, 

,_■ , host entering into the jii pleasant task of examining 

, labilities of une who has undertaken to write a work 

..,.. i valuable service to the Tamil-reading population, 

..,„ shall merely point oat what to as seems to be er- 

- sous. In the first place, it woold hare been of 

,-, ien>e nse if the aothor had given the deriratire 

, iningrs of all names, M he has don* only in a very 

. cases. Far example, Kkadanta nod Aahyetma- 

.,. : , Ay ana are said to signify Ganeea and a Sanskrit 

1 fk respectively. Bet that is all. How the names 

^connected with the things that they signify the 

has left for the reader only to discover. 

a, ws cannot say to what extent he is justified in 

ling Ahaveta (s tonus) to describe the Tamil 

i while in his object ws see clearly involved 

■■■♦ the interests of the son -pandit population of the 

- foil conntry. Ha coo Id have cared to learn the 

' ^eot traditions abont the Lvea of Arutnaudisive- 

Jkrer and Utn&patisivich Vryar. We regret to 

(h that he has not seen the Tamil LingaporAns ; 

:> 4 Otherwise notice of it should appear under the 

'•idinjr ' g^mm^nr^*.' Advaitam according to 

j^author can mean only the peculiar side represented 

' |ftankara. That the moaning of it hi always open 

fiisoustioa has entirely escaped his notice. Many 

fihe readers may be familiar with the ' The Garland 

i TiraTalluvar " a book of euloginme on the 

$vkkural. There arc in it more than 50 stasias 



composed l>v different members of the hut seegeut. 
While the author in hi* dictionary notices those 
member*, many of them he diaj-oses of in a lino 
saying they belonged to ihr last sangum. Bat tw 
EauMyanir, he gives uotv limn •> lines and the 
special Feature of it is that tie is pleased to record 
the ondttisof of the eulogiuui lie composed ua Knrnl. 
That stoma unfortunately « teiy barren of any 
admiring epithet, w»d lacks commendable beauty 
in itself. We cannot indeed «wu the propriety A 
introdncing the particular siaoMt in preference tu 
that composed by Kavisngarapperundevaniir nod 
others. The latter as already remarked appear almost 
naked for want of a little care on the pan of the 
author. KavnaiyAn-ir is made to proclaim that 
whatever is said by Tiruvailuvar has been once said 
by ancient authors in their work*. That proclama- 
tion is not certainly very complimentary toTiruvalhi- 
var. Vet, out aothor has chosen Kavuuiystuir as 
tLe type of the eulogist*. The nam* of Urndrajauma- 
kannar does not appear in the dictionary. Probably 
the aothor is inclined to identify him with 
Urudrajanmsr. In that rase he should have stated 
that explicitly. Turning now to the question ot 
chronology of which a good deal was promised 
in oor author's prospectus it may be observed that 
ho has taken bo pains at ail in that direction. 
Even the little that be gives hardly approximates 
to troth ». •-., the dates ascertained with the help 
of tneBiiptioiu and by a study of Tsmil literature. 
Just fancy a farail lexicographer who professes 
to instinct the Tamil people, fancy him propounding 
a new theory that the age of AtivjrarSme Pbndiyan 
is determined to have been abont the Saliv^hao*. 
Era 733 ;A. D. 806} on the strength of some stone 
inscriptions. Our lexicographer indeed has unearthed 
a curious fact. Ativlrar&mau according to him is only 
a contemporary of Snndara, one of the Devara-hymn- 
ers. Pattioattu Pillai, Sekkilar, Kamb&n, and a host 
of others who are considered by extant Tamil scho- 
lars to have flourished anterior to Attvtnrama Pbn- 
diyan must have all been tutored by the royal poet 
only. Yes, this is doubtless an instance of ' New In- 
vestigation.' The same ur§ nment applies to the date 
of GttakkOttar whose age is said to have been about 
1200 years ago i. e., A- D. 700. In determining the 
relative ages of Adryirkknnallar and Naccbinirkkim- 
yar, he blindly follows Mr. Swaminatha Aiyax and says 
merely that Adiyarkknnallar lived anterior to Nacehi- 
nirkkiniyar. m Almost all Tamil writers have been 
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toothed o poo, but with no reference to the age in which 
euh of them flourished ; and if any reference is made, 
it leans more towards untrutjfi tlmn towards truth. 
The author who has cared fee give in full the history 
'of nmnv ItihfUic and Puninic chai ^ters could have 
given also intelligible accounts of Tamil writers as far 
as can be ginned from Tamil literature. Tamil 
readers generally are all well versed in the PurAnic lo~e 
and the Purinic stories retold here do not deserve in 
pur opinion to be twice-told tales. They could be 
dismissed with a line or two. All readers do not and 
cannot have access to theTnnv't classics and the author 
therefore would have done well to extract from thorn 
accofnt" of authors and otber historic characters that 
will amply repay a perusal. In the note on Uttara- 
ii»im;imsa, he says that it is the Yedanta Daraana 
written by Jaimiiii. We have read that the Ved&nta 
Darsana was composed by Vyasa and that Jaimini was 
the author of Jaimini Sfltras (Karma Kanda SOti as \ 
But to connect both of them requires great skill ; and 
again TJttara Mtmamsa is Vedfinta Darsana no doubt 
but Jaimini'a work goes by thename of Pilrva Mimamsa 
or Mimrims.i r-erely. Lastly to make Ellajtpa Ndva- 
lar. the cornroentatrr of the Tamil Saundarya Lahari, 
to make him, I say, the author of, the book itself and 
give him no other claim to Tamil authorship in defi- 
ance of Arunaikkalambakam, Arnnnchala Paranam, 
Sewandi PurJnam, which are professedly hia works 
argues want of study and neglect on the part of the 
lexicographer. To make, again, Amber another 
name of Sendan at who?*: instance the Divakaram 
was composed while we have the authority of the 
book itself to regard it as the residence of Sen- 
dan, and to call Attiraiyan a Tamil great comment- 
ator without having the. power to"~grasp the mean- 
iogof the expression ' £j,f@Gatujf Quut&fi.iu^i' which 
can <-■ y mean the commentator PerJsiriyar who 
came of ■ iic Atreya Gotra is simply absurd. Simi- 
lar errors are not rare in the Kosa ; but for want 
of time and "space, we have to close our remarks 
with pointing out these only. We trust, however 
th»t these, forming the types of the errors he is 
likely to commit, will give an idea as to how the 
author should improve the work when he prepares 
the sutseqnout t irts. We have no doubt that the 
Ko*a when complete will be an excellent work of 
retVrence And study provided the Huthor improves 
his book in the ways suggested. 

S. AKAVABATAVINAYAKAM PlLLAI. 



KAMBARAMAYANAM. 



This is admittedly a great work in Tamil and 
poem widely read. But like other books it fails 
attract the modern anglicised Tamil students ; and t( 
think the chief cause of it to be the absence of-aij 
good commentary. The text of Kambaramayanam '< 
in epite of its popularity lather tough and the meai 
ing of a great number of stanzas is open to much di 
pute. In such circumstances, it is only natural th , 
earnest students should stand under the necessity 1 <* 
spending a few hours with Tamil scholars who hat 
mastered the traditional commentary communientii 
hitherto orally. And as the busy present-day s,ts 
dents cannot afford to undergo such hard tuition, tlia 
aften abnndon the study of the Ramayaoa, Now i 
would be a great boon if nny Tamil schofar cou) 
come forward with the traditional commentary an; 
commit it to writing and hence to print, so that it rnai 
be of use to many. Of such attempts* Kambaramayt 
nam Aranyakandam with commentary is one thougj 
not the first, and the commentator is Mr. Kandasanj/I ■ 
Kavirayar of TJdunialpet. The attempt we think oj 
the whole can be pronounced tr> be good ^and ^ 
heartily recommend the book to all Tamil student] 
fully believing that it will bo of incalculable serviti 
to those for whom it is intended. 



If 
ERRATA. 

P. 82, Sloka 23. For £*: read W:. 

P. 97. „ I. For *vmrf read mBFR. 

P. 98. „ 15. read ^(rFSiT. 

,, 18. read fr^fJrRtRi. • 

„ „ 19. read flpJTf^*. 

» » 22. read 3TP7*TT^=i'. 

» 26. read ^ST^f*. 

>■ 27. read ofclft. 

P. 125, First column. Sloka 1. read 9KT 

„ Second „ „ 8- read f^m. u. 

>■ » ■> » JO. read ^v?T?ff^. fc: 

It ;s to be rHgretted Wit so many errors btivv 
crept into the text of the MrigeDdra, but it w-ir 
be noted that almost a]] of them are due to tn# 

indistinctness of the types used; and so far thtt 
blame must rest npon the printers. 

i * To be bad of Mr. Aruiiaobala Karirnyar, SO, Buntnugi street" 
B.T., M .Iras, st Kb, 3 each. g, . 
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5B VEDA'XTA-SITRAS WITH S'RI'KAXTHA- 
BHA'SHYA. 



(Continued from ■page 124). 

a d h I ki.r»n* 35. 

Tht lattrwUd oom, hewtrtr, msy bs eenjaiatd t«f sthsr 
it will, a net, bsnut if tl» ttos&e* of Us 

fsrsgsinj iwn (TJI. IU- W.) 

\'ow, a doubt arising as to whether the principle 
si down in the last preceding Adhikaras* applies to 
1 contemplations (Vidyi-s) which are intended to 
rdnce resaUs distinct from the intuitive realisation 
lilrahmao, we hold an follows: The principle esta- 
■ hed in the foregoing adhikarana does not apply 
ttuch contemplations ; for, there is » distinction be- 
n»en the two kinds of contemplation. " Becoming a 
id, he l*ops to tbe Gods ;*** in these words t'>e srnti 
res as to understand th.it, in all contemplations of 
it 1 Supreme in which the Supreme is contemplated 

Bri, l>.fl-M. 



as the Self of t(,e devotee, the realisation of Divinity 
is attained while still alive, as s result of intense 
meditation. There is no evidence whatever to shew 
that in the same wav the interested (Kamya) contem- 
p'ations, su.'h as the contemplation of 'name' as Brah* 
man, produce such intuitive realisation. As the inte- 
rested rrootetnplations are not calculated to prodo.ee 
the tesnlt spoken of, it woald seem proper to practice 
as many of such cooterapletioTia as possible, with a 
view to produce ft proportionately greater result. 
Hence the conclusion that one tuny resort to either 
one alone of snch contemplations, or more 

Adhikarana 36, 

1b Us cu* of Us msmbsri (of latrfndsl rites), Usy foUsw 
(ttt ritn) ts wMU Usy rslaU- mi. til. SSJ 

Now, again, a doubt arises as to whether the Upnsa- 
nas connected with member" of sacrificial rites, snch 
m the UdgHba snd the like, form part of the rites 
concerned, or they are ind^pendant. 

(Purvapaksha} : Such a doubt having arisen, the 
argument on behalf of I he prima facie view is stated 
by the SOtrakara as follows: The Upasanas relating 
to the Udgttha and aoch other members of sacrificial 
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rites do, like tho>e members themselves, form part of 
the 9Hcrificia,l rites conremed, /ince, as in the case of 
the milk-pail and sc on. no resuk is s»id to accrue 
from such Upilsanas where the S'mti speak* of them. 
And becroe of the eeaawdmaat. (III. iii 60 ) 
Because there is *u injunction in plied in the words 
" let him contt-mpUte the Udgitha,"* and because no 
injunction is implied in the words " whatever he does 
with contemplation (Vidyo),"t etc., we conclude that 
the Upiisanns referred to, do form part of the sacrifi- 
cial rites. 

Beeaue of tie rectification. (Ill- lii. 610 
" He who knows that the Udgitha is the Pranava, 
and the l'ranava the UdjntliH, rectifies, from the seat 
of 'the Ilotri priest, any mistake committed hy the 
Udgatri ir. performing 1 thr Udgitha :"J in these words 
the S'ruti impresses the necessity of conjoining the 
Upasan*. For this reason, toft, these Upasanas form 
parts of the sacrificial rites. The mistakes referred 
to consists in performing the Udgitha without know- 
ledge or contemplation (Vedaoa), The S'roti, which 
speaks of rectification by other means in the absence 
of the knowledge, certainly points to the necessity of 
conjoining the knowledge or contemplation with tie 
eacrificisl rite. Because of "this necessity, the Upisa- 
nas referred to, form parts of the sacrificial rites. 

Became of tie declaration that the attribute is common- 
(III. iii. 6».) 
'* By that (syllable) does the threefold knowledge 
proceed. ' Om,' thus does the Adhvaryn priest give 
an order; ' Om' ; thus does the Hotri recite ; ' Om' ; 
thus does the Udgatri sing." Thus the Pranava is 
asiociated everywhere ; and since the Upfisanais here 
spoken of as an attribute of the Prauav»,ii may be 
concluded that the Upianna is a necessary part of the 
sacrificial rite. The word 'that,' (occurring in the 
passage quoted above) referring to something tbat has 
just been spoken of, must here refer only to the Pra- 
nava combined with Up-sana. Wherefore it cannot 
be made o.ut that the Upisanas connected with the 
Udgitha and (he like do not form necessary parts of 
the sacrificial rite** concerned. 

(Sidhhanta'.) A* against the foregoing the Sutra- 
kara states the Siddbanta as follows: 

Certainly no, became of tie alienee of tie declaration tbat they 
go together- (HI. ill. 63.) 

For the Upasanas to go together with the sacrificial 
rites is to form necessary parts of them. Became 

•Ohha l-l-l. 

f Ohhl 1-1-10. 
JChbl 1-8.B. 



= =r 

this is not declared in the srnti, the UpAsanas do Lk|» : 
form parts of the fncrifitial rites. "What a ml 
perfoims with knowledge, that alone is more powej.' 
fol :"* in these words we are told tbat such Upfoan^! 
are the means of producing distinct results of th«V 
own ; they cannot therefore fnn.i paits of cacririci 
rites. " Let him sing the Udgitha ": here the sra 1 
teaches merely that the Upi'isanas are related to tjj 
Lllgitha; and therefore those UptWnas which ;ii.- 
connected with the members of sacrificial rites ate nijr 
necest-ary parts nl those sacrificial rites. L 

And because of the revelation. (Hi, iii. 61.) f 

"A Drahuiiin priest who knows this saves tljV- 
sacrifice, the ancrificer, and all the oilier priests :"j 
thus speaking of all being saved by tbe Brahuiaj 
priest'.* knowledge, tbe srnti sbows that the kuowlcdg 
is not quite necessary for tbe Udgatri and, the oth^> 
priests siod that it does not therefore form a necessart: 
part of tlie sacrificial rite. Wherefore it is but riglLr: 
to hold, as we have done above, that tbe UpasanaL, 
•are not absolutely necessary for the sacrificial -rites. L 

THI1SD ADHYA'YA— FOURTH P'ADA- 



Adhlkarana I. "' '' 

In the preceding section has been expounded thr' 
nature of tbe Paravidya, the snprnne wfsdum. Anf 
now, with a view to expound the nature of the aVr* 
ma dharmax, — those duties which are enjoined on the 
several holy orders, — which are accessories to thaft 
wisdom,, the STttrokara declares that the end of man^ 
is attained through wisdom alone K. 

TlBace is the end fa' mail, IsmhsB of tie wots. So says ' 
Wian'jm. cm,iT. 1J fc> 

Thence, — that is frotn wisdom^aTdtie, — accrues tbefe 

end of man, because of the following passages of the; 

S'rnti : :L 

"The knower of Brahman reaches the Supreme.''^;* 
"Having known S'iva, one finally attains peace.'V*' 
So thinks the blessed Badartryana. 

Now a doubt arises as to whether this is possible or 
not, because of the passages of the S'ruti pointing 
both ways. 

{Pvrcapatoha) : — The prima facie view ie stated ' 
followB : 

* Chh*. l—i -10 

tOhhi. 4—17—10. ' 

JTait. Up: 2-1. 
IS'vetA Up. 4-14. 
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,Ubtanirttoi'to i i wrti| «M,Mil 
«!wti« f, Oka Jemtiet IL» tv 1).^ 
i irad of ie»i >«c erne* sot fton kao#%dge. 
h* F For, it « ska agent of actions tint k declared 
on* witb BrabntM in such passage* aa 'Thou 
I That,'" whrre the words referring to the agent and 
bsnas are pat in eppoaitwo to ck.1i other ; sod to 
tfe« ngest as mm with Btabman conduces to the 
Ration! (4 tbe agent Mill thai form* ftu »*eee*ory 
fa« ritual. As to the {Pratt, however, speaking of 
j ladepeadent fruits of knowledge, we bold that it 
|atuafes a mere A rthavnda, on tie prinwpw ensu- 
red in tba PurrenjtmimsA (IV, 1IL I), Aceurdtng- 
f&be end of tana doe* not accrue from knowledge. 
^thinks the te*er*er, Jaiwini. 
I Imssit It 1i rrtti It It Am mrtirm (ill. It 1) 
■Cu»<wfD to tbe seme, efftct » also aeon. A'sva- 
*|i Kekaye, who knew Brahman, says t " I an 
4ag to sacrifice, O Lords."* Thus we learn that 
%al is essential even in the case of knower* of 
jthtnaB, such as Kebaya. 
. tames* taw b tnti U tks was alert. (III.*?, t) 
a cow lodge is a mere appendage to rsfusj because, 
i&e words " whatever one does with koowl«lge,"t 

fwledge is declared by tbe S'ruti itself . to 
t a part of ritual. The 8'rutJ means that what 
docs is done with knowledge, 

1 at th* uteres* uu.tr- U 



K Bsesw of tke rala. nil. f?.T-> 

It has been definitely laid dtiwn a^ a rule thai the 
kn&wrr of Atm*n skoold devota bis life to ritual. 
" Oady performitig works hvre a to iu ah>>ald wish 10 
liire a hundred years."* For this rtsasrmi also know- 
ledge is an append >ge of ritu*', IVr.u thti n- igoud 
accraea to man. 

{SidJhmta) —Sow Dip Sii iuinta is stated aa 
follows: — 



.# Him do knowledge aed work embrace r"J from 
jibe words we understand thai knowledge and ri- 
ll are united in one and tbe same person ; and 
|r«*fure linowledge forme bot au appendage of 

jttul. 

^hw «f tkt isjuetla* In tfe* «sm of Urn whs is pestsusd 
£ eflt. (lll.tr. a.) 

[litual is enjoined on one whj has studied the 

jHas tilt be h*a understood the meaning, as mar 

I sees m the passages like the following: 

' He who has learnt the Veda, from a family of 

teachers, according to tbe sacred rale, in the 

■ leisure time left from the duties to be perform- 

v fed for tbe Guru, who, after receiving his dis- 

. charge has settled in bis own house, etc."* 

therefore, too, knowledge is an appendage of 
•a). 



"•ChhS. v-ll-10. 
flttid. 1-1-10. 
:Bri. Dp. S-4-1. 
ffhh*. a-is-i. 



\ M* tat sat ssert It taught, Ss'dars'rsss't 
OsTsWimeaissssttUrerssMvUJ. IY.S). 

Knowledge is not a. mere appendage ut ritual On 
the contrary, Eidarftiau'a view that bjr knowledge 
alone man attains Ins und hulas guod, because lie 
nlotte who is a bvtng other than the radiTidual sou], 
other than tbe agent, is pointed out as the o:;e to be 
known. 60 indeed the Sroti saya. 

'* Let me be bora manifold ' ' t 

" He is tbe L'anse, tbe Lord of the lords of sensea."t 

* Superior to the nnirerso is Rndra, the Great 
Ss^e."* 

In passages like these we find declared the snpe- 
hority of Brahman who bus to he known. Where- 
fore knowledge is not an appendage of ritual. 

Aa to tbe contention that custom points otherwise, 
tbe eatrak»r» aaya : 

tot Sfoal ii wrslstica (111. fr. 9-) 
Coatom is found pointing equally to tbe supremacy 
of knowledge, not alone of ritual exclusively. 
Revelation, indeed, points to the retioncition of ri- 
tual by k Doner of Brahman, as seen in the passages 
tike the following:—- 

"This, indeed, said the Kfivasheya sages who 
knew Him : ' for what purpose are we to study ? 
for what porpoee are we to sacrifice T What are 
we to do with offspring V " 
One ihould perform, as an accessory to knowledge, 
that work which i* not accompanied with a longing 
for the result ; whereas one should abandon that 
which is accompanied with a longing for the result. 
So, there beia^ no incongruity whatever, it is ritiud 
that forms an appendage to kaowledge, while know- 
ledge is of primxry importance. 

As to the argument based on the text " whatever 
one does with knowledge/' the S^trakara says : 

•PVi. Up. • 

tOhhlS— s— S. 
J St«1 •— e, 

I Hnboni 10 IS. 
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Not universal. (IIL >. 10.) 
The passage " whatever one V oes with knowledge," 
does ie-'t speak of knowledge as common to call cases, 
inasmuch ris it speaks of knowledge.** if it has been 
a'ready mn.de familiar. And the knowledge which 
*ias just been familiarized is thnt concerning the 
Udgitha-Vidyii. " Whatever one does with know- 
ledge, Hint alone becomes more virulent;" in these 
words it is taught that the Udgitha-VidyA, the sub- 
ject of the present section, is the means ot making 
more powerful the ritual which is associnted with it. 
Accordingly the Vidya does not form an appendage 
of ritual. 

As to the contention based on the text, "Him do 
knowledge and work embrace," the SOtrakara 
answers as follows : 

Division (ie meant), as In the case of a hundred. (III. It- 11). 
" Him do knowledge and work embance :" here, 
knowledge and work being productive of distinct re- 
salts, knowledge accompanies (the soul) to yield its 
own fruit, and work accompanies (the sonl) to yield 
its own fruit. Thus a division is meant here, when 
we s ay, for example, two hundred (rupees) has been 
realised by the sale of land and precious stone", we 
mean a division, namely, that land has been sold for 
a hundred (rupees) and that precious stones have 
been sold for a hnndred. 

For him who is possessed of the mere learning- (in. It. 12.) 
Because the scriptural text " Having learned the 
Veda," etc., enjoins ritual only on him who possesses 
the mere learning, knowledge does not form bd ap- 
pendage of the ritual. The injunction concerning 
the learning of the Veda relates merely to the getting 
up of texts. Even supposing that it extends also to 
a knowledge of the meaning of the texts, the Vidya 
or knowledge spoken of (in the passage under con- 
sideration) is something different from that relating 
to the meaning of the texts. Vidya is that revolving 
ia mind of a certain idea, which is enjoined in the 
words "let him contemplate (upastta)." Therefore 
(this knowledge which is under discussion) nowhere 
forms an adjunct. 

Because there is no specification (IN it. 13). 
In the passage " Only performing works here," 
etc, there In no specific reason found to shew that 
the whole life of the enlightened sage should be 
devoted to ritual for ritual's sake. On the contrary 
we understand that this ritual is an appendage of 
Vidya, because it occurs in a section devoted to 
Vidya, beginning wjth the words " By Lord should 
be covered all this." Therefore Vidyi does not 
form an appendage of ritual. 

Or it is a permission, for the praise (of Vidya) (in lv. 14)- 
The (sequel says indeed that, though doing works 
alwayt, one is not tainted by them, in virtue of Vidya, 
For the foregoing reason also, VidytL alone is of 
primary importance. 



And some (read of the abandonment of ritual) n the 
impulse of desire- (in. It- IS). 

" Wlint shall we do with offsprinsr P :" in thet 
wr>rds some spenk of the enlightened cage's abandoi 
ing of house-holder's life on the impulse of desiri 
Therefore, too, Vidya nppeurs to be of primary irr, 
portmce. 

And (of) destruction [lit iv. IS). , 

And some read of tbe destruction of all woik 

brought about by Vidya. " His works, too, are de* 

troyed, when, He, who is high and low, is seen."' 

Therefore ritual is not of primary importance. 

And (Vidya Is found) among celibates ; and indeed in the word 

(the; are mentioned-) (Hi. iv. 17.) 
Because we find Vidya among those holy orden 
whose ranks are composed of celibates, ao< 
because such cannot perform Agnjhotra and othe> 
rites, Vidya, cannot be an appendage of ritual 
Indeed, in the Vedic passage " Three are tbe branchei 
of law,"* three orders of holy life are mentioned. 
Hence the conclusion that Vidya alone is of primary 
importance, conducing to the good of man, and thai 
it should be combined with those of the prescribed 
works, as its appendage, which are not associated 
with ft longing for the fruits spoken of primarily in 
connection with them. 



Adhlkarana— 2. 

Jajmini ( thinks there ia) a Backward reference, because of the 

absence of command. The Srut! indeed forbids. 

(III. It- 18). 

In the preceding section three orders of holy life 
alone are mentioned as the paths of religion, in the 
words " Three are the branches of law." Therefore 
there arises n doubt as to the existence of the fourth 
order of holy life. 

(PHrvapoksha) :— Because of the absence of all 
injunction of the fourth order of holy life in the 
passage referred to, Jaimini thinks that the reference 
to the fourth order in the passage "wishing for that 
world (for Brahman) only, mendicants leave their 
homes, "t is intended as a praise of tbe upfisana. 
Indeed, the S'rnti forbids the fourth order in the 
words, "the killer of the son of the gods, indeed, is he 
who casts a»ido the sacrificial fire. "J Accordingly, 
there is a great' evil in the -abandonment cf the 
sacrificial fire, and tberefme no other order of life 
can be entered on by" abandoning fire. 

• Shind. Up. 2-8.9. 
t Bri Up. 6-4-83, 
t Tait-Sam. 15-2. 

A. Mahadeva Sastri, b. a. 
{To be continued). 
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THE MKMiKMMtA AtiAMA 
^ ('M»rrev V. 



ft*r»l IFT^^B W«IW f^XH: II f:J) 

tfiiHi^faffr: fQ7>£l* prSrvrcPlfo If (3| 

j frgift^ ClnHt ffifawra ;rfore II (i' f 

iwrfefgfe 3 Ni& tfoft: I 

frf# Mfcmt wm^ft i 

*r *f st"hw fara% frffrft ^hag*^ ii (iO) 

TOT «TT3t ITfrfTfi': VWfWrftftSHf^rj 

* ^r"raryq»nT^fra w i g?t« t vnft^ i 
iwrfaft jtt^ ^^rwnrnrwrf tl (ii) 

ft «rs*Hrftr $c& *t ?r%^fa fjft*Rf h (12) 



*H*»r*ifrT frm vfer ^^asr ll (U) 

3*rTfcrTtf*rftr>r 5 f>|fr«ra^ I 

*t faifri 5^r: ^jiri^ ii . ic; 



(.'MAI'iKI.' VI. 



*5T Mfaft^t* m «W»I«T!iiR: I 

sn^rfaiwiff^ «<r*r qf<TTO% || (3) 

<rwr weft «ft WtT-ftfOnKR: u (5) 



THE FIVE ACTIVITIES OF THE LORD. 



1. When consequent on the removal of the autho- 
rity of the powero (taktU) of darkness, Mala 
also ie removed, then Siva, the friend (or well- 
wisher> of the whole ani verse, brings oat the charac- 
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(eristics of the sou), vU., its p<«*C6is of untiinited 
vision or knowledge! WH»i activity. . . 

Note. — " The power* i'f dfuliMesf." are "the powers of 
Alula. 

2, Those souls whom llo li borates at tbe time 
Of cosmic ahunbi-r, iitaistHtiv ltoeoroc Sivas, while 
the souls reii-aseil during cosmic " destruction or 
creation, remaii> either un.ru souls, or become rulers. 

Note.— The liberated ones belonyiny to the latter class 
remain eirhel -simple mul-tiu; f»r attain to rnleiship, ac- 
cording to the degrees of their development. 

3, Those sentient beings upon whom Ke bestows 
His imuQ'-'tlm igiact*', rt^wiiiinojf riic form of » teacher, 
during tbe state ui t iio con twvut'ftU of the universe-, 
attain to tlsn positions ot Uudras, Mantras, Rulers 
(jxi(w) and Is'aiias. 

4, 5. Upon W)tttt*i<erer embodied beings, His 
Grace {Suk ti) may descend, in order that they may 
not return any more to the world of births and 
deaths], tiiey possess two characteristics, by which even 
the dullest intellect may recognize a saint, viz., 'desire 
of liberation and disgust with wordly life, ahdiove to- 
wards worship purs of .Sivu and towards Sastras which 
teach us about Him. 

<i, 7. It would bo right for those who are perfect- 
ed m Mit."/ iit'hta which treats only of Yoga, to hold 
that liberation consists in this equilibrium of the two 
characteristics ui Karma (i.e., of pleasure and pain, 
« liicb art i indicative of good and bad Karma). But 
for tb*se that tvotilu become worthy of the Ifuts/uis 
taught here, ranging down troiu the highest and 
invested with varied powers, throe things ure requisite. 
The third is dififui cut alike from iailnreaud from success 
(good and bad Karma), on account of the peculiarities 
of the methods and the. endeavours necessary for 
attaining to such states. 

Note. — As we have before observed, the Saiva system . 
teaches a large number of what are called mokshtti or 
liberations, of which it asserts the absolute one* is 
taught only by itself,- all the others' beir.s; only relatively 
liberations, not being permanent. The commentator 
marks three mokshas,* which in descending order, are 
these : (.1) the highest is attainment to tbe world ■ of the' 
Mantni-ilabesva: as, the eight described in a previous 
verse ; (2y the intermediate one, is to the world of Man* 



— r.« 

tresvarns, also described above ; {•>) the lowest one is faj j -, 
tbe world of the -Uudras, such us I'awrhishtaka and the? 1 ' 

rest. %>' 

i 
The object of this verse is to establish that Si'Mi-uipHtu *'* 
or descent of tbe Lord's Grace, one of the peculiar fca-U. 
tiues of the Saiva inystcru, is absolutely esnential to sal- ' -■ 
vatiou. b'or the Saiva salvation is distinguished by this,* 
that one- who attains to even one of the lower state- >' 
designated as liberation, ia appointed by tbe Lord to po- 
eitious of authority, which is not lhe esse, the .Aguma 
contends, with the wi/l-shim of other systemc If liberationa ?' 
were the mere equilibrium of pleasure and pain, or nhicb $■ 
is the same thing, of good and bad Karma, the descent of v 
Grace may not be necessary. LJut in this, over ami abnve 
the equilibrium of Karma, there is authority given, which ' 
must be ascribed to some ctlu-:- i.goiicy than tho two K.ar- '* 
ruas j and this agency, which a wards fruits, not embraced 
by the other two onuses, is, the Agitata says, Sakli-uip-iUt, 

8. These marks show themselves in those beings 
from whom the power of the Lord of Darkness 13 y. 
either a little or half removed or in whom only a L-' 
trace of it remains. \ 

Note. — 'The Lord of Daikuess is Vamade?a, one of the '■ 
hve Saktis, who distributes the fruits of Kurma. His^' 
energy is the tirtidkdiin-mkli or concealing power. The '' 
marks are three, absence of pleasure and of pain, and 
sakti-uijiola. The char;' teriatics of the last have been 
given in verses 4 and 
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9. During cosmic .-lumber, the Lord blesses the 
souls without any regard to these three qualitiea ; 
for these are required only for liberation accompanied | i- 
with positions of authority. ! £ 

Note. — Moksha is of two kinds, sStlhikartt, with antho- '*! 
rity, when the liberated am made rulers, and ■uiradhik^in L 
or kcfdla, in which pei sons liberated are not given any l ; 
position of authority,, but merely merge in Siva. Th [ 
first kind takes place only during the stnge of full cosrn' i ) 
development Ol- sthitL Liberation during other states ^ 
the universe ate described below. Perhaps the wc 
r.aakt in 1Y 2 is used in this sense, that the souls v 
are made ilantra-lfahesvaras, were till then temlti, 1 
without any position' of autho:ity, though they * 
liberated. 



10. A. Tbe souls released in the beginnin ^ 
creation and in' the third dissolution of the ele 1 * 8 
(bht'ilifs) are similar to those released during fi w 
slumber. 

Note.^-That is, they are uot given any pos 18 °* 

authority. 
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10. B. He it Mid to bean «■» (or bound iont^ 
*ho pMiiiatjfji that qn-hty, wbk* Wing aban- 
woed, be beoomet like ihat (*>., libera***! a*wl cmo 
ritb Sira> 

11. A. Ttan Ho ripen* tbo *eed «rf bodien nod 
fee rant (««., JT«»»*) tifl tt actnally M»le« (on the 
jerk «f nwaofactoriii^ bodic*). 

J I, B> C. £!«, it (Karma) cannot y kU it* fruit* at 
«e«s wke sediciiw and otbor things. Nor can it be 
•M that it itto mature iuelf by itwetf. 

No««— Thu *«fw- «*lnUwbto Uh vecm-itj at pSt?i %* 
tjx'iiintf, una uti«4 o* Karma by lb* Lord, bo that it may 
rotiutv ibu e', m fr <i« uf 1V1 mtirnis uf iJw> doer. If there 
t im mbivtiiij, lb* \e*«i4 •tyi< ) tCrnm* will be ui»> 
int.. u far ju paipuar-. nainedieuiB *i*ea raw, wftheat 
fci mtrmerr j«tjT'»tiwu. Aim! <if fMHtrae, it being 
mated that Kju ui* i* inert, it tolU>*» that it eattaot 
^xntUuteoaalj (Mb* ita*lf fit lor iu work. il«r> o th* 
tmduwu i* that mi law* it » ueoaaaU) . 

Prow tit- ui.il line. an eaphutatioa ta began uf the 
•esd AimefiJ. " ilWtnowei" in fi*Mf wtgiaal antra, tbe 
tret vim of Chap. If. 

12. Th* Lard in all-know*)!-, tavasse He it u aU» 
toer. It is well m'ablubed, tW one dee* a thing, 
ibo fettotr* it, together with tb* uimm (for obtaining 
i), iti oonWitacut el*a>en'< and rntalU. 

18. This omniscience (of Isvara} doc* not repair* 
my aid by which it way lK-Cutne uwnifesl, for there 
i uo lit'dituii .covrritst; or uuvelope of ignorance) to 
ibetmct Uitn ; and it i* free from doubts. Tbeie- 
Jore it M never at fault. 

Not*.— -Th* iat*ilijr*UQa of to* tool is covered up at 
int by .(ium ma!n, sach that it cannot *v*d aeronire 
inject*. And in order that its inmate fnteltigena~may 
ionin oat, tbe Lord unite* it to the faJj>u4wmJt»^a, 
;--., JTuK, A'Sto, Wye. I'.'rfya and AVer./;, by which it be- 
ion)«* a Punukij or perMu, capable of cognizing object* 
on) of baine; dr*>-a' tan«iJ» tbem. By tbu prboeat, tbe 
•Ulligeoce offba iodJ k aartiafly rattorH, wbile tsom- 
ileto omntaoianoe can come only with liberation when 
tvery trace of main a remured. Bat the Lard, who bse 
» WJch mala, ntteabine; to him, doe* not Ktand in need of 
-itiix aide u Kala aed the rest, whidh the mot require?. 



14. tjocb intelligence* »s i^jairo ;iitl« to become 
Uiifaat, owing to tbctr luing covered ap by tbe 
power* of Mnlf, rlwnge (from tWir litdden state i in 
i 1 — funnily with tin- nntnro of tbe aiJ«, in tpiiv •>* 
the) ohslnM-tHm ^«»ff«;r«*d by \f«ln) L 

\h. ?i»nkflra*s (luTitmV) kiu<iwlwli»e j* n«t ake 
that obtained by peret*iiti>jti, by infercnci 1 , ur by 
authority. It mliinc*, freu from taints, steadfaat in 
all thing*. 

According to tlw Xajyayihw, koovli'lge ■« derivvil 
from tbrv 1■i^lr^v^ -'ti!y. from jici-rrnfion, iuferanc*. tU j«I 
•ntbofity. Ity ;mti. aitj- l»:w i» (8r:*a*rilf wennt ♦««■ 
Veda. The AtptJiis nay* tlmt dviu'a kitomW-Xipt is <>' su 
ajtaptbnr dtffi-ii*i»l viiid fn>m these tlurf, 1 nboold think 
that the ub« •apn^aed bar* about the imtura of Siva* 
fcnowtadge, coma* very n*ar Skuliaivchaiya'a conception 
of jfjafcnKlxt-j.1 hut ^Tiie wocti " intttition" will e\pre«a 
the idea n»or» <m lesa cor;*rtly. 

Id. Socb as know the truth rilwnt J*v»ru, that Ho 
ixoivnw tbes« chamctoruiUc^ bvrv concisely autfrd, 
n':., Hi* <e\inU , m&, U'm fornto, liis iu*tr« moot, His pur- 
})0<c,ncuviuea and knowledge, cau>c tbe liberatiuu ot 
pcupk fcniik within the <|nngutire of wordly lilt*. So 
cannot thrwc pt:r*un» who nndcrttaud him only in tho 
form uf j«t*'u and pto-"a, howerer nochthey may know 
in thatdirL-cUou. 

Xoo). — Tiii- vera* snin* np all the topic* diica.<Md 
before. " Hie farm*" bare U*m treated in the fontb 
Chapter. " Hii. inslromeut" in lliv&akti, " Hii purpose" is 
to {pant liln.'i.i:iju j ud Wii-k. Sf"k*i,a anrf A'«rjy.i, (o :<oni>. 
" Ilia aciii ii itt will knuwladga" iiarti heeu dmcri bed iu I im 
piaaeal obaut«t'. '■Tboaa who anderttthnd him asputV it. 
directed a^aioat Vedaatina, who, balieTe that the tool ia 
Alia* and that Aim* is everything. So not ncognizing 
anylhuiK rtal but tbe Aim*, the Agamaooateadathat the- 
suatakeoly think that tbe aual^taetfi* birara. Hence th^y 
underataud tbe la rare to be tbe haul or pun. The otbvi 
part, I believe, in directed against persona who think that 
Karma or &*ln (tiiuej iu the note directing agent uf t'ue 
uniTerae an! that no other poatalate ia necessary to ex- 
plain all facta. 

Here ends tbe Fifth Chanter. 
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I. It has been said above that the soul is (in a 
Way: the cause of the universe; and it has been 
described more or less it) treating of I.svara. But a 
brief Hccourt with reasons will be given lure also. 

Note. — The soul or Mmu is the cause of the universe, 
ir. the ,-ense that the whole thing is meant solely forpur- 
tfiuf; away the _V«/n 'frcm'Tiim in order to bilDg ftbdnt'liis 
liberation^ nml in the sense that the world is meant to be 
awarded to souls as the fruits of their Karroo.; 

2. The earth and the rest are mere products, tho 
Lord being their creator. They cannot be of any 
use io the Lord himself : dot can they be to them- 
selves, being insentient ; nor, on the other hand, can 
they he said to be purposeless, od account of the 
majesty of the Lord (which will not condescend to 
soch purposeless worlf). Therefore there only re- 
mains the theory that these fire meant for the use of 
another. This other is different from botb (the 
products and their creator) and is called the Kshct- 
rajna (i.e., Atma or soul). 

3. This pasn (or soul), is it not the body, for 
whose sake the earth and other things exist ? Not bo, 
for the body is insentient and as such it must clearly 
be for another's use. 

Note. — The objection here raised is supposed to be by 
that arch-materialist, ibe Ch.irvnka, which school is, cu- 
riously enough, said to owe its origin to Brihaspati. A 
Bribaspati-Sntra too is quoted by some writers, as enun- 
ciating these views, but the book seems to have dis. 
appeared. 

4. The body itself cannot be said to be sentient, 
for it is an object of enjoyment and is subject to 
modifications. It is ordinary experience that such 
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things as pieces of cloth, which are both object-; U 
ejnoytnent and modifiable, are devoid of sentiency- j 

5. If it ia urged that the body must be sentient, sihd 
sentience exists only when there is a body, yet be« 
cause in a corpse, even though tlie body is pres^ntf 
there ia no sentience, it 'must follow that the hotbj 
itself is i n sen tier. t. 

6. And it cannot be objected thrit deathis but t 
special modification, for then there mnst not be an 
memory at all. And the soul may pot be said 
be without memory, for it is evident to all. Hence*' , 
there must be one who remember?, apart from thc k . 
body, k 

Note,— The objector here replies to the objection taken* 
to hia view in the former verse, thus. The body is seen^ 
to undergo a series of changes from youth to old age and 
that all through it is sentient, but that only the final 
change of death puts an end to its sentiescy. The 
Agama objects to this explanation, that if the body isL. 
sentient, and it is ever changing, never the same for ttfp>L, 
moments together, there can be *nd continuity of consci- u f 
ousness and hence no memoiy. And memory emiuot be *"- 
denied, for it is evident to all. , ; 

7. The Atma is not | aryiqd (not omnipresent, It- *" 
mited), not momentary, not one, not insentient (or k, 
inert), not a non-doer, and is ever united to intelli- fe 
gence, for it is heard that after the P«.Va is removed, 
he attains to the state of Siva. 

Note.— " It is heard "—the Sanskrit word is 'Vrtirr/*," iS 

which ordinarly means, " because the Veda declares so," '■ 

But I have shown some reason against the probability e 

of such a meaning in a former note. This verse mms up : 

the matter of the whole Chapter. '*'' 

a 
Here ends the Sixth Chapter, 

M. NaUAYANASWAHI AlYAi:. ■!! 
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SUTRA v||— ATJU DARSAXA. 



Mfcffcarauui I and 2. 
[Continued fnm jwiov 80). 



&>t nmttot fan/", «tff .I-wf rwi««f '»'iV 

i I. If everything ts Set, thrn no Coot-Soo* ksow- 
Jfas of anything **n "fit*. " Net beeofim the 
hewer by onion with Afc^ (its prodncta— the orginj), 
Jo; Asat cannot appear iu tlie prepuce of &et, ma 
» darkness v*a subsist in the presence of light. If 
»t» my that Ant it**] f :• the koowor, no, it cannot be. 
t it cannot subsist in the presence uf the Sat, and as 
i is merely the instrument of knowledge of another. 

AdlkaVjraUU~a. 

Thf ImrtTfr V *W* u fh* Ami. 

2. The knower who knows both Sat and Ant u 
jM ntsw (aoal). It is neither Sat nor Aa»4 It » 
Ittrnal and SaUaet, It ii not prodtteecT Trpto, CRMrr 
hi oaS*fl afid alhotL Yet it ii piOdcea* ir«wf them 
at trie fragrantf* «**•» out of the flower". 

i Xote. As Sateeet, it ts united to both and in anion 

kith each, it kteatittae itself with esob so thoroughly that it 
letu nee' each Thi* Is a peculiar ohaiactei istic ol tbe 
Boa), which Prof-Drummond calls* the lew ol assimila- 
tion, 

hupifrmet ulinch to soul and hvl io GtZi. 

;j. Anat and A guana cannot attach themselves to 
kbe S»t and Gonue Svampi and Jyoti (God), All 
Impnrittet hecume ettaehed to the seal. Tbe Veda* 
iaeui«r« that the souls and Asat exist even eternally 
[with (rod ; an in the instance of the sea and water and 

: Heart God it Smtantaram And tout it Atvatmianm. 

+. The soul is called qualified Chit and Bet, as 
it knows when taught and is eternal God is eter- 
nally Pare and Free and Intelligent and by Bis graoo, 
>Re frees the souls of their imparities. 

Si 

Sots.— Ths susJegy of the sea is particularly note- 
worthy. There is a wo rld, of difference between tbe way 
this analogy is need by ved satis and the way it is ex 
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plained by Sitidhaati*. The pvTspsfcshe view is thus 
set forth bjr a learned Swanit. 

" There n bet one Atasan, One Self, eternally pore, •> «• 
elvt nptii btc, maettamppJ, sad all tlieav various chtMy 1 are 
bat appearances in that one Self. Upon it nunc iml 
fossa, bare painted all these streente ; it is the form that 
made tan wavedifeWct from tbe Sea. Suppose the vrnv« 
xabstdea, will the form remain ? So; it will vanish : tm 
existence of the ware was entirely dependent apoa t be 
Sea, but tbe existence of the Sea was not at all dependent 
upon the ware. The form remains so long as the wave 
remains, but as soon as tbe wave learn* it, it mail be*, it 
cmnol remain. This name and form ii what is >.-a)r>d 
Maya. It is this ifupa that L* making indi*kSe.ii}s 
making nns appear different from the ulher. Yet it baa 
no existent*, afaya cannot be Raid to exist. Form can- 
not exist because it depends epos another's existence. 
It cannot be .aid to non-exi*t, Seeing that it makes nil 
this difference. According to the Ad veils Philosophy, 
then, this Hrnfn or /enoruaw, ttsjue and fbrnt or as it baa 
been called in Europe, ' time, Runce and csnsslitj,' is »ut 
of this One Infinite existetn-e, Showing as the manifold- 
neas of the Universe : in snbelttoie this auirerae is one." 

So according to tnis Swami, tbe One Infinite existence 
is God, and it* Form is Mays and tls name fj^ooraiioe! 
God it tbe Sea, and tbe moltifnrmed wsrea are ifayn. 
The one i* nueka»gni and irurhatigealile and yet these 
rKamgtt into multiform wares are but Ofpcaittuett. Dot 
it is on account of tHeee change' and sppcaidnces due-, 
listic kao* ledge, and ignorance, and sorrow uafl Sannwrf* 
result!, and tbe One Iaflnite Exictencu which in eterw'ly 
fmrt heoomrx finite and imjmn '. It is on ncvonnt of these 
itffitatwtf*, dud beoMuss a maa, a dog, n worm ■ »u<) bjt 
fur these appearances God would remain a God. What 
mnrerts indeed a Divinity into s brnte cannot be unrva 
and ana- ii»tent, and uf no moment sa denote*! by (he mte 
of the word 'but' in tbe sentences quoted abovu. 
If Lhess <-Hange* and sppeatancea are vital how cm* 
tee One Infinite Exisjenee be caliid and nutkuHgeabte 
too ? And what oonstttutes (be real djffetence 
between ishanceabls and nnchsngeslite ? The very first 
definition* which the new beginner in Physical Scisow, 
meets with are about 'viable ' and ' unstable equilibriums," 
in natere. Tbe 'Stable' is that which nmaios noafiected and 
without change of form by Hia surroonding farces of nature. 
'Unstable' ii easily effected by those very same force* and 
their forms are tssily changed. And as examples are 
girea, ' solids,' for tbe ' stable,' and - liquids' sod ' t,'au,v 
for the ' unstable.' And what is hare called the unchanged 
and unchangeable. It is the sen-water, which physioiata 
expressly call unstable and changeable. And yet there h 
no incongruity in the comparison, and no contradiction in 
terms ! '. ' It is the sea water which is called httre 
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mtul,au3mbka,ti<ivuehiti<r t l, which is ever the »port of the 
elements And the sur. and thr moon, which <han K ea with 
each {{list of the wind and with e«A phase of the son and 
the moon! This everrchan<?inj; * nd tempest-lossod and 
dincolonred waters of the deep, nrt rlwy to he compared 
with the unchanged tile Infinite One P The horrors of nn 
howling sea who has not read of, if one has not actually 
witnessed ? And that true poet of nature maker* liis 
Miranda trqly wish 

" Poor souls, they perished ! ! 
Had I been nuy God of power, 
[ would have soak the sea within the earth.' 

So we would hivi- wished too there was no sea, and no 
God, if alt our snfferings and Borrows, poverty and misery, 
hatred and alt the evils of our 8amtara-sai}arn and 
ingnorance, were httt appearances of this One God ! 

And then again, on the analogy as explained above, 

what little of power and self-dependence (Sivatontram) is 
left to this One Infinite Existence ? la it self-luminous and 
self-dependent or is it the sport of every chance ? The 
sea that :s- played on by every wind and tide, cannot be 
called to have any power and independence. Much less 
this God who is played on by Maya and iguoiance ? Oar 
Swami eloquently asks, " suppose the wave subsides, will 
the form remain ?" But suppose we ask "when will the 
wave subside ?" What answer will our Swami return to 
this question ? The waves will subside when the winds 
subsided. When will the winds sobside ? Echo answers 
when ? When will Maya and Avidya leave us ? When 
our Karma ceases. When will our Karma cease ? Echo 
answers when r" 

The inherent Faiiacy iu the use of this analogy as above 
*taiud is in tvkiny the hilge body of sea-water as lepreaeut* 
ing God. Though popular use justifies us in faking f.Le 
sea space and everything contained in it as the sea, yet 
the true sense of the sea is the sea space, containing water 
and everything else, the all container, the formless, change- 
less and unchanging and infinite space. In this vie« how 
beautiful is St. Meikandan's simile as explained by l\atr,m- 
°if«*/« Vallatur and how full of meaning. 

jmLn-T(fu Quays, ^tfej*..' c» — Qoa.i. e>°-_.t 
.teumf.ft ij — *!?ttr.>. Q-lTit-Hsfi&p Lmu...iCL'£„ : . 

The Sea is Si?am, Water is the Sonl ; Salt is Anaia- 
Mala, Avidya or Ignorance, Karma is the Wind ; the 
feelings of ' I ' and ' Mine ' (Pasa Botham or Pasu Gna- 
nam) are the waves. Th« First cause of nil, in accor- 
dance with your Karma ever makes you revolve as dot* a 
top, in various births in conjunction with, your external 
and internal' senset." 



In this view, God's Supreme Omnipiesenvt m( 
Immanence in nature is positively brought out and £ 
Supreme Self-dependcuce and Svatantratvam i> « 
destroyed; while the Soul is tint left without freedom I « 
Will and without means and hopes of Falvation. By efT«* 
and practice, he can put down hie Pnsu Botha or grini* ? 
and become balanced in. pood and had arts (Knimij 
submitting himself to the Will of the Lord, then he ck 
reach that condition of Perfect Calm ("Nirvana lit. v.oj 
flowing on water or air). What for f Tp reflect the Gly^' 
and Light of tho Sap-eme Lord ana loHose himself i 
that Glory and Light, f.ook lit the incomparable won} 
of St. Tiiamiilnr. '■ ' 

'■ tjehiiupp QpiuBeap K.emoQj-ujty (^uijif 

ijod'io^d ^(ji^ffew L/,-fv$«i)i_(?Bj7(7sr ." 

" O Tc Kools, who attempt to speak of the unspeakable; 
Can you l-each the limits of the limitless Sea 't \ 

As the waveless stilled water of the deep, 
If you re8jC.h,Rpace of. mind, 
Then Surely will the Ijofa of ihe braided hair 
Appear to you in faultless Glory. -> 

SLTttA' Tin: 

1. Just as the King's sou taken and brought up 

among savage? ilres not know hitriself to be different 
from the others till his true father cnjne, and separat- 
ing him from his wild associate?, acknowledged him 
:is his own, ami had him respected evfii as himself. 
So wlsoj does oor Loid appearing as the (irncioua 
Guru separate the sorrowing soul, which is caught 
among the savages of the five senses and in unable 
to know his nvn ^reatDess m* th.it of this friend from 
its sensory environments, and purifying it of its 
dross and transforming it even into His own Glory, 
places it under His Flowery Foot. 



J. M. K. 
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•mrtrrr** *v,wtaj§«w £ u *(*)aet'n afjor 

Qtirnil* *t<m,i<m$Q»mmttt 0w.S#7tU Qa>e»W 

a+hmriiv 0*/**^* £*awi<»j*- f-Qm 



143. In no religion but /in* we un* harmony : 
The Highest Mokabn's Gnio*- Sedan*** well 
Ae patience to ataimilate the bigotry, 
ConocitednfM, fanaticiain and verba! apeJI 
Of low reliiriomist* that no Rood logic smell : 
Ay I In th' Koprem.. Hall in Ttallai* we nothing 

MM 
Bat tkM-gn^nikM— th« world's great fair to sell 
Commodities of nrion kinds and man j. 
Which respond to sera la' varieties in taste and 

fate, 
Which ted their craving*, which eat their bint 

and dislikes, 
Set by the mte and &*rt of their Karate etatet 
Hence I too joy t **** the 'Hall of Ditto* Wj»- 

dam, itrikee 
A aaiversal Bell ; a universal § ate 
For all to enter and aaenue th' bliss which each 

I*" I. 

Iwl.Oi$ *n*m»*«* 9#*c9* *»L,t_# 



a TbOti la tba Bacnd |J»tt »f 'Chidambaram.' WWW Sri 
[■loan HArtl'— tha btiihttft tu*i.if. gallon of rHiaLiafcmaBi for the 
iu of aonl* m Jiva* wbfcrb n* in weed of antritaal navanotioB. 

t Tha ta«halaal tarea u • Cf.-t.nWk. - or - CfcnbaknaaiD. 

t ' I (no Jaf* The Mini an llila, for be rail* fcitnartf atonjr 
kanad n»d aewi.Dibj. 

"V Kaea r*H«w»> whnJ bat Ita i»» idaal to worahift or prai'Uae 
ndhaa ttr own Uon.1 to nmrh But oar4i method and cad nut 
Wm no* or mlwr of the four Sara-aa wtd four hawvaolj- nwoaioaa 
nil ad bj tb« (Halra Kbltlltauta) School. C V Kotaa u-wiar raraca 
•0 aad Ml. 



QmwttMml/W'li Outl^^r'iy/ t-Jui- gft't 
!.«a*i_*v»r «■»«•».■ 1»» '*) *- # 0-.«r™ -,i 

* 
414 O • IV Hopremt- Lord i.f all, all Sacred writ- 
ingu declare/l'liy Diviw nntme U> be alike both 
within ana without. Thon nrt The Intrrptrrrtmting 
Univeranl Int<*lli«enct>, i-rer existent and nnchattge* 
able, Kraitod bj no din»n*i«.viM of any kind, beyond 
all tbonghi nod dcacrintioa *nd not ••<vrtHina\' I c by 
any criteria aoch us thi- bttribnteaof li*e» ■ r diplikoa, 
the uteaetii-e i.f ucnruf.«»t or iftnotetu**, or I be act! of 
nnion or M-parntioti. 

4)a1aj#> •''•>§> *00* Q*Pr 

a>t»**iaraj 5®av»a> vmr»0 *jfi 

■Vrf^Srf-* 3c*e«<a) JtoJa>#» <,»hj 
QiarvaGfaaia u»ja»«.«o , <W */rf*«tl SaTaMC' 

u**iMm *r*«rOaa>*^ />|ai^ ^.nr-fr 

uMtfOfimOm* «aj©a»an«4i(jfa»a»a> tfu#0«(a), 

(•*«) 

(48 While Thou art tha eternal Sat shining; in- 
separably with the £aktis that do ennatitnte Thy 
Female Energy ; While Thou art the UuiTersa) Blise; 
While Thon art the Pen Intelligence and the Supre- 
me Canse of the .BaweoiW Scheme o/ Frotidnea 
crowned with oven -handedness; and While Thon art, 
as a fact, the animating Life-Principle of all aonl* in 
tb»- \Tnirrrae, How *w it that the soulu became en- 
ehroiided with main )gto>anre}, Maya, and Karma t 
How was it that the egotiam of ' In ess' came to be 
poaseasad by the sonls ? And how was it. O Lord, 
that, bj tnc<na of aooi'a acta and thought* of devo- 
tion doe to Thy Benrtieent Xiriya Sakti, Thy 6b»bs> 
Sakti, caused itself to he felt hy #>ul» matnrrd t 

K«". — Hvra oar Hmiat |»iata oat thai with no contradict fc a or 
{RpnBtbimcj lat mli (thtowltn Cb«(r or liiliilligaiilia) ran ra- 
maia ruabnadad wtth Aunra (imoranee) thoaa/b tbaj cn-axist with 
anil art drpaadest on Ihr Sflpmoio Chil (latalltiraeca) for tbeir tift- 
Rxlatpftrr nr »rnlotlanary ataRF or oouditioa. A conaonant baa a 
anand i>f ita own, aiata a* it it Vet it raaaot asuad, dwfinrity 
axoaa>t arbao ia ao-atiataare with rowvl A or ita aiodiDcationa. la 
be* U mat aoaad erar aloag with thv rowal. . It cannot grt on 
otbanrlar. 

R. SHAXMTOi Ml'UAllAK. 

{Tt> h* continued 
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into nothing Unity is reached. When Unit \a£ 
step n readied by the Jiva Atina, then it ceases t« h\ 



i\ Sntnymm Aiyar, R.A., lu./'iliirh <"ourt Vakil, 
W&dnra. write* iw follows 10 Mr. -J.'M- N. 

Mv de:ir friend, 

( read the titst insrrilmcur of yon,- Article mi ' The 
SveUsvaiara Upanishad" in tlio il.idras Review for 
NovmW 1000. T am glad to find that in the midst 
of v. in- office work you nre s.lilt* Ifl srsra time for 
yonr beloved subject. 

I mny s:iy a word or [Wd on the subject, itself. 
There is ;!.e incompatibility »-■ v,mo think between 
the idea of God lining represented ns Kudra ''des- 
troyer) and the idea of his being represented »s Siva 
(wanrjahtni — bliss,*. In this universe, lower forms 
•rive place to higher foj-ms. Destruction of lower 
forms is closely followed by elevation of uther forms. 
That is the theory of evolution on the form side. 
Moreover Rudra aspect precedes most naturally the 
Siva aspect. Before the destruction of the lower na- 
ture of man, how din he be enabled to behold Siia — 
till love, all harmony, all "bliss, all -wisdom. The form 
Bide imrt be destroyed i. e., the iika of separateness 
most be extinguished before unity, unification, har- 
mony or oneness can be attained by the soul-Jiva- 
Afuia. All ideas of separatenes:i belongs to the lower 
nature ot man. We generally ciwajnre the various 
decrees or stages ci love orBhakti to our social relations 
of different grades. There are generally four degrees 
of Bhakti. The first is tliab of Dasa (servant) aod 
master, exampled by Saint Appar. The 2nd is that of 
father and sou — esanipled by Saint Giianasaiubauda. 
The -h-d is that of friendship — ©sampled by Saint 
Snudarar. The fourth the- highest is that of husband 
and wife — examplcd by Saint Manikavnchagar. Now 
you see that in the lowest the idea of duality exists. 
It is vanishing little by little as you rise to the high- 
er ani higher stage of IShakri and at last it vanishes 



Jiva Atma. Then "the sun light comes and <h\i 
drop falls into the shining sea ;" then the " Sivam" iJ 
reached. In all our sacred books this grand idiM ii 
given in h11 manner of graceful si in ilea and syioli ■!«; 
How eiii one be tit to attain wisdom from l)ukiIi?n;.JS : 
Mooitht — tho great 3Jiih.vluvu.as spiritual teacber-f 
when tlie heresy of sepnrateness still clings to hii J 
This must be destroyed before the aspirant gets ;hi{ 
highest state-. The story of "Tripura Djihaiu.rnf 



denuded of its veil of s mbologv is this tcaeatu* 1 



■i 



the slaying of the lower nature — die destruction .A 
the form — and the consentient bin we of wisdom-lighti' 
Our bigoted Vai>hnavn sectarians, or the non-mcra)' 
physical Anglo Saxons cannot d renin to uuileTStandf 
much less realise the several aspects of Siva. In tlJ 
five Mi'<rt<nwi of Siva, we have five aspects of the godl 
head — (1) Stttijnjatlt/iiii corresponds to creative aspect: 
(Brahma). (2; Yamadmim corresponds to the proUvrJ: 
iug aspect (Vishnu). (:!) Ayrettm corresponds !.o desf 
toctive aspect. (Hudra. ,i) Tfintlqinm4tma eorrosj- 
ponds to Throdhana aspect ilswaia). (5) lsana orS 
responds to 8ada*ita aspect (i.e. Parn-Bwihumtn 'JF 
Vide Xiirayana \ r alli in Ambasyapasai. If yuu go orf' 
in this wn; , I am sure that yon will lind corre.-p.ini 
dene-si throaelluui. Sectarianism which divides mail 
from man, and creates a good deal of exclusivities! 
tor each is the curse of all theology. L 

When L began this letter I had no idea 10 dilate af 
such length on this subjcci which is near my In nrit 
You will excuse the length. I do not know how <',.i, 
you may agree in the ideas herein shadowed f. ■■.'.> ^ 



With my best wishes. 
I remain, - 
Yours sincerely,. 



It 
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TUB ADMIXTURE 

or 

ARYAW WITH TAMILIAN. 

it admitted by all stodestts «f the «««» history 
. that the Rig-Vedic Stmhita was the sole and 
fcwbole w«ric uf the Aryan* in the first stage of their 
liprmtiin. We have also *e*n above how, in the 
; period of the Aryan immigration, the amalgamated 
■muoity «f the Punjab bed not crossed the Sutlrj. 
|hf.«, in the shore said Vedic compositions, them ii 
fnention of. or reference to their settlement beyond 
fcSutlrj. Clearly then, it followi that their chief 
|to* of sett lament daring those she-hundred ywsra, 
4bIv. from 2 000 to 1,400. B. £, were the Punjab 
(Mi «• K«bu> and Gandhar to the west of it. One 
JfcrUnt conclusion of this view 'is, that the people 
I lived at the time of the Aryan settlement mi the 
fjpNitc side had not yet become amalgamated with 
kimnn^tnt*, and therefor* that they belonged to 
Idtogetlter different stock, ie„ Bharetans or T*mi- 
|m m we have stated in the previaas part. 

$ is only in the Brnhmanas, the Areaiyakaa and the 
IbUIuu)* works composed in the second period of the 
|kui immigration between the 14th and 10th centor- 
*B. G, that mention it made of the Knnji, the 
iehatas, the Kotalaa, the Videbaa and the Kama 
|l lived in the Geogeric Valley. Now, on the (all of 
ftimperial throne of Hastinapura after the Mnha- 
Irate War. alt the feudatory king* became indepen- 
m and the Aryan* of the Punjab moved downward*, 
pat this time, they took pe ss se si on of Koeala and 

tqoently came to be known as one of the promi- 
nationa in the Gangettc Valley. There ia every 
iten to believe that the renowned King, Regno, the 
ftdfather of DmaraAa, was the founder of the Aryan 
j*»ty at SakAtn ia Koeala. Passant* was the moat 
e»rfut of the Aryan Kings that ruled at Saktta and 
eVeign waa the longest and the moat glorious one. 
|iQg his reign, the kingdom of Koeala enjoyed its 
fasten period and its capital Saketa received the new 
sj» of Ayodbya, ' unconqusred.' Ia later days, the 
•H« of the Ramaynna and other similar works have, 
ftistake, mentioned Daaareta, the father of Rama, 
f*e 36th King, confounding the Aryan kings with, 
• wrongly including them among, those of the 
jkilian of the Solar Race that ruled at Saketa prior 
Ike Aryan dynasty. 



Tboagh Ustttmepura, the capita) of Kern, had (net 
its superiority over other kingdoms after the Great 
War. yet it was held as the first power among the 
eivitited and prosperous countries in the Gnngetic 
Valley , where the five kingdom*, the Kuru, the Pan- 
chain the Kosala, the Videha and the Kasi, were in 
confederacy. It is said that after the war the victorious 
Pendens retired to the forest, according to the Tami- 
lian custom of those ancient days,* to do penance, and 
that Perikshit the grandson of Arjo.no, one of the 
Paodavat, ascended the throne of Hastiuapur* ; who 
was, in turn, succeeded by his son Janamejnya. Janeme- 
jeya Parikshitn was both a Wst and supporter of learn- 
ing and hia reign saw the dawn of the Aryan literature- 
It may be surprising to many bow Janaaejars, n 
Bharatan or Tamilian King was so much ietereeh-d in 
promoting the Aryan language. Bnt we hope to show 
by ten and analogies bow such a thing couid and did 
occur. We believe that the Aryan dialect bad already 
become the language of the Royal House of Hastina- 
pnra owing to the marriage of Dridnrashtra with a 
daughter of the Aryan King of Gandhar, if not before 
that time ; just as we see at present, how the Telugu 
replaced the Tamil in the Royal Court of Fndukocn 
owing to the marriage of one of its prince* with a 
daughter of one of the Natck Kings ofTricbi- 
nopoly. Moreover, it appears that Ibryodhana, the 
son of Dridaretbtra, had a well organised govern- 
ment and « mixed council formed by the wise men of 
both the Tamilian and the Aryan, and in that council 
we may see how woll the unselfish but extravagant 
Kama, the king of Anga, represents the Tamilians and 
how the self-interested and cunning Saguni, the Prince 
of Gandhar. represents the Aryans. As a result of 
such inter marriages and friendly intercourse, the 
Aryan men of lore had a ready welcome in the house 
of the Tamilian rulers, and their followers had free- 
quarters to settle in, in the Kurnkshetra. Thus these 
Aryan settlers were, jn course of time, given to enjoy 
the same privileges as the Tamilians and had every 
facility to coalesce with them in Uastinapura as they 
did in Koeala, their conquered country. 

This fusion, as it were, of the two distinct nations 
brought with it the inevitable and concomitant result 
— the amalgamation of their language, religion etc. 
Thus the Tamilian tongue absorbed by the Sanskrit 
swelled iLe vocabulary and the Tamilian religion 

• Sim Sir. Dutt, •■ we aeareelT meet with any illation «o retfro- 
not la forest* ia the bnun of (he Hip- Vefix, and forest life -— ' 
ratireauil an eodoabtodlj ■ for later inetitutioo tbas oenflcaa.* 
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mingling with the Aryan received thereby what would to the Great War, i. 
appear to be a stain. The Bttndavas, rather the It is but reasonable to 
Panchalas, and the Kauravas were the worshippers of as a whole or in any < 
Siva ; but their descendants or successors on the throne 
of Hastinapura became by the Aryan' influence, less 
godly, having the same reverence to the Aryan deities 
as to their own, and much belief in the sacrificial rites 
which had been condemned by their ancestors. 

Having demonstrated how Aryan and Tamilian 

mingled together, we next proceed to show how the 

An™ literature saw its brightest days in Janarue- 

jaya'e time. To the Aryans of the Punjab, the sacri- 
fices were simple and pure ; and horse-sacrifices were 

performed merely for the purpose of feasting ; but after 

their intercoirse ynfch the wealthier courts and their 

settlement in the more prosperous countries in the 

Gangetic Valley, the sacrifices became pompons and 

stately, and the horse-sacrifice became a means of 

expiation of sin and of tin 1 assumption of the Imperial 

title. Janatuejaya was Iii:uself a great performer of 
horse-sacrifices for the expiation of the sins of his fore- 
fathers. Many elaborate aud dogmatic works then 
came to be written for the explanation of the sacrifices 
and their usefulness as well as the rjtual to be observed 
on such occasions. These -compositions are all the 
contributions to what is called the Brahmana Literature, 
which assumed a form in his time and most of which 
dates from his time and is owing to his generous 
support of learning. 

Besides, this, the Great Epic Maha Bharata, the 

subject of the Great War, was composed in his time, 

Vuisambayana addresses Janamejaya and relates to him 

the War History. It is hard to believe that the 

author of this Great Epic was Krishna V a, the 

Bharafan, who is said to be the half brother «i Bhish- 

man, ami to have anticipated the War History. We 

do not hesitate in supposing that this grand work as 

well as the compilation of the Vedas were the ' thought' 
of some of the pupils, belonging to his school, who 
attributed, as they were bound to do, the fame to their 
master, according to the then custom. (The student of 
the history of Mathematics may well know, how an un- 
fortunate pupil of the school of Pythagoras, the Grecian 
philosopher and Mathematician, was drowned for the 
pains, simply for having openly confessed that he added 
one more to the solids mentioned by Pythagoras.) If 
Krishna Vyaea. the Bharatan, was really the compiler 
of the Vedas and author of the Maha Bharata, his 
time, certainly, should be not anterior, bat posterior 
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iMMMJkjft Wis in the firs* century after the Greet 
War and it W within tbe rkwe of one century after the 
Aryan wsttlemenl on the Gangetir velley that their 
HteratMfe began to exhibit a eaeiiderebi* progress. 

Is this period there w« no organised f a in system 
w was the Code 1/ liana jet framed. But the people 
were mainly divided into two sections, the Rejauyaa 
xnd the raysjs*, lb* former of whom were the ruling 
rwtm who were ones called Aaurs*, ' lord*,' by the pri- 
mitive Aryan* of the Punjab ; and all bat these «wt 
under the wide name Vaisyes which, once, was the 
general name pren t<» tli?- Arjen settlers in the Punjab. 
Bat new cirraurtLUK*** arose,, which favoured the crea- 
tion of a new kind of office and in consequence, of a 
new class of [*-«ple. Those who weir thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Urahmana Litcratun! and who ex- 
hibited a good stock of knowledge of the elaborate 
onrentonial rite* were railed Brtflimans. They officiated 
at the aarrifvcee end a* doing »o was no doubt a mrsna 
of accruing wealth. luany, whether Tamilian or Aryan, 
wore induced te follow the Brahmanical profession. 
The secrificiel cereraoniee were really channels that 
conveyed in many cases to the last pie, the treasure of 
the monarch* to this newly created body. Though the 
knowledge of the Brahmana* were to them a source of 
fetching immense wealth, yet their intellect, not aatje- 
Aed with the unmeaning rites, was in quest of genuine 
knowledge. There were among them many that wen 
honest seekeri after troth. 

Bat Urn state of things came to happen chiefly in 
Earn, their colony end in Kosela, their conquered 
country; and the Brahmana had never brousht their 
influence to alter the condition in the other Tamilian 
courts in the Oangetic valley, where the Brahmani and 
the Brahmana* were not much regarded. In olden 
days, every Tamilian king had a PariktktU ' assembly of 
the learned,' in his coart. r*rom the literature of tbia 

*tl btuba noted ben thnt tin- Tamilian* wero m; altiUal ia 
aooicut day l» magte powar which may be mM to hnn been 
braogbl l«jr Hum frani tbadr oatite laiirl, EUm asd CnaJdea. and 
ioaparLKl to the ktjaat within the land. The uciat Chaldeaaa 
•we iadaed lanwHW L* their knowledge of the magic alia, laws 
Us-tUv the Halihar b soled for iu swtery aod ba* batn perpetuv 
Uog it from at old. la to* Oram Wax, if Arias*, the Btuuatao. 
.bmanu vicuwioua. It waa owini; to tela unrpaaaed chill ta aorearv 
which b« dextenntaij and opportune! J, Uioog-h onfairljr, naad along 
with hk afchwrr. EnrT ujirrio" >r;« mure or law acxjaaJDleri wilk 
tbi* magic art la oldan days What Bra bettered to W DWattau 
" divin* arrow*," aaad In compaiiro*, w«ic ruithlnf bat the arrow*, 
•enl with thr aid of tbla ■oroerj The Athanaa replete with aoob 
DftjatlC Tit-pVTf iKtilioliKU in nature aod Intended apaoiailj la des- 
troy oaf « nnm; ,U tha* kept «»ei mysterious, known only to a few. 



period which remains to us, we frequently beer of the 
learned assemblies in the Tamilian courts, specially of 
Jeoaka of Videhaa, of Ajete Setru of Katie, and of 
Pjavahuu of Panchalas. Among these the moat pro- 
mment and remarkable was that at the court of Janakm 
Janaka, the Bajanya, was himself a great philosopher 
and teacher of the time. It was be who gave a get-«p 
to the Upanishads containing the genuine Tamilian 
speculation of Philosophy, to learn which, men of 
learning from other part*, very earnestly betook them- 
selves to his court- One of those who ranked foremost 
in his court was the Brahman, YajnaveJkya, to whom 
Janaka imparted his knowledge. Thus Tajnavalkya 
was converted from the Aryan Brahmanism to the 
Tamilian Rationalism. It is said in the Sarapatba 
BraJimana that, when Tajnavalkya, with two other 
Brahrnans, went to Janaka- the king proposed to them 
the question ; ' How do von perform the Agnibotra ? " 
and that Yajnarnlkya, who was near the answer but 
not ijuite correct, while the other two failed, followed 
Janaka and had (he dnkalty explained. Originally a 
pupil of Dhrighn, Y-vjoavalkya, not content with his 
master's teachings, vomited, bo the story goes, all that 
he had learnt from him, that ia, the Black Ysjnr Veda, 
left his Goto for Snrya, ' the Sun,' and learned from 
Surra the white Yainr Veda. It is unquestionable that 
Surya represents the Tamilian king Janaka cf the 
Solar Bare. It was there in his court that the stu- 
penrT'nt* Ratapotha Brahmana too began its starting 
which oomprenenda most of the Tamilian mythology, 
theology and philosophy as well as the history of the 
Deluge, the odveDt of Mann — the Draridian (Tamilian) 
Prajapati, the dogmas of Transmigration, the eternal 
Beatitude etc. These were quite alien to the Aryans 
and are Bret stated in the Satapatha Brahmana of 
which YajDaralkya ia held the author. 

We hear also, in the Kaushitaki Upanishads, of 
Ajsta Batru of Kaeis, himself a learned man and a 
patron of learning, as well as of Janaka, that Gargya 
Balaki, a learned but boastful Brahman, came one day 
to Ajete. Sacra and challenged him ; but at last being 
convinced, only asked him: ■ Hay I come to you as a 
pupil T In reply the king sarcastically said, " I deem 
it improper, that a Rajanya should initiate a Brabm an 
Come, I will make yon know clearly." 

Another reputed Brahmen, as Yajaavalkys^ was 
GanUma, alias Oddalaka A'runi. wbo held a prominent 
place among the Aryan Theologians; it ia clearly 
stated and frequently repeated ia the Upaniahads that 
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he mi mi honest and fervent student of the R.ijanyas 
or Tamilian*, and lea/ned wisdom fronif 4hem. 

There ts many a passage in the Upanishads iti which 
the Rajanyas. i.e., the Tamilians, are represented as 
the wisest teachers and the most genuine speculators ; 
and the Rrnhmans Iwirned wsstttmi from them. The 
following, found in the Chhandopva Upanishad, will 
,-onfirn) this fact more folly. The above-said Gautama, 
puxxled with five questions proposed hy thc> Rajanya 
Pramlioiia of Panchata. went to him to have his 
difficulty cleared ; to whom Pravahana replied. " Gau- 
tjima, this knowledge did not gn to any Brahman before 
yon ; and therefore, this teaching belonged in all the 
^-(.'l-lds to the Rajanya class alone " : and then impart- 
ed the knowledge to him. 

Henceforth, the Aryan began to shake off his belief in 
Polytheism and to acknowledge the Tamilian Mono- 
thi-iani. Everywhere were held discussions as to what 
Brahman is and what Atman. The Tamilian Philo- 
sophy, ever since recognises God as the Universal Being 
— " all things have emanated from Brahman, are a part 
of him, and will mingle in him and have no separate 
existence ;" from which has risen the l>ter Panthefsro, 
the proper Hinduism, a corrupted form of Tamil ianism. 
Those Tamilian speculations of Philosophy are the con- 
tributions to the Upanishads which are the healthiest 
and most, vigorous of the Aryan literature of the time ; 
:*nd, as a consequence, the Brahmana literature found a 
natural grave, being totally eclipsed by the upanishads. 
This reaction and diversion of the Aryan mind and 
their conversion to Tarailianism is mostly due to the 
great Tamilian Janaka who hence claims great admi- 
ration and reverence of the Aryan world. Verily 
Janaka sat on the throne of thrones ; his learning and 
culture placed him foremost amongst the Kings of his, 
time; and the period of his reign is, indeed, one that 
deserves to be remembered at all times. 

This Tamilian King Janaka was the contemporary of 
[litMrathn, the grandson of Ragha, who was the founder 
of the Aryan dynasty at Saketa. It seems that the 
line of the IVirikshitas, had become extinct, and their 
names were still fresh in the memory of the people of 
Janaka's age. The fart that the sins of the Parikshitas 
were atoned for, by their sacrifices, became one of 
curiosity and discussion in Janaka's time. . We find an 
ari'uunt of a discussion between Yajnavalkya and his 
rivals in Janaka's court, and one of the questions put 
to Yajnavalkya by cne of his rivals is, " Whither have 



the P.irikshitas gone '','' and Yajnavalkya answers, 
" Thither where all Aswamerihasacrificers go." This 
fact with the acknowledged theory that the Brahmana 
Literature preceded the Upanishads, brings the age of 
Janaka, the originator of the Upanishads. a few decades 
after the time of Janamejaya, the promoter of the 
Brahmanas. Now, if we place Janamejaya, whe suc- 
ceeded his father Parikshit after the Great War,* in 
the second half of the 14th century B. C, then the 
period ol Janaka falls naturally in the first half of the 
13th century R C. 

Dasaratha, as above said, was the greatest of the 
Aryan kings at Saketa, and one of the prominent kings 
that bore rule along the Gangetic valley. We know 
that this Dasaratha is connected with the renowned 
Tamilian Janaka, by his son's winning the hand of 
Janaka's only daughter, thus effecting the union of the 
two races, Tamilian and Aryan under the influence of 
one of the Visvamitras of the Tamilian priestly class to 
whose care Dasaratha committed his son Rama with 
the approval of one of the Yasishtas, his family priest.f 

* The date of the Great War, according tu tbe Hindu Chronology, 

goes farther than five thousand years. But the dfite acknowledged 
by ail the Oriental Scholars falls in the 14th cent. B.C, Happily we 
have some accounts of trustworthy historical records, which with 
other proofs, corroborate the latter as nearly accurate. We know 
for certain that Bimbasaia of Magadan, the contempoi ^ry of Bad- 
dha, and the 52nd in descent from Jurasanta, connected with the 
Great War, lived in the 5th cent. B. C; if we allow an average 
period of 20 years for tht reign of each of the SI Kin.^s, the Great 
War anst hare taken place in the 16th cent.. B.C., and at any rate, 
it may bo established that it is not after the 14th century B. C. 

t There are many legends that show tbe existence of great rivalry 
and jealousy, from very early times.between the two priestly classes, 
theVisvamitras andthe.Vasishtas. Tbe former, with braided hair,are, 
in the Vedic works, called ' the sods of Bharata ' or ' tbe Best of 
Eharatas;' while the bitter, with knotted hair on tberight,are said to 
have belonged to the tribe of the Tritsus. The Tritsus, though an 
Aryan family, are, in the Maha Bhnrata, called Sudras ; the reason 
assigned for, being that many of the Tritau farjily, and even of the 
descendants of Vasishta who belonged to the noblest of the Aryans, 
became in course of time so low and degenerate as to be classified, 
in later days, under the Sudm caste. The Inter Puranic legends 
class Viavamitra as a Ksbatriya, and Vasis'ha, as a Brahman. Of 
course, Kshatriya and Brahman stand here, respectively for Tamilian 
nnd Aryan. In accordance with this account, Vasisbta became the 
favourite of the Brahmans and was greMiy glorified by them. To 
biro they attributed all kinds of virtues to make him worthv of 
their ruverence. On the other hand, they have, without even the 
faintest shadow of charity, showered all sorts of calumnies, on 
Visvamitra, Wisishta's sworn foe and rival. But this is far from 
fact. As Visvamitras were Bharat&s by birth, and Vnsisthas, Tritsiia, 
and as (he Tnmilinn Kings were then more powerfnt and mightier, 
@0 the Yisvamitras, by virtue of their proud position and great 
learning, were held with great reverence and given great liberty 
f-n in Aryan houses ; which created the envy and jealousy of 
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. of rbe two royal ««rt* of Vidtfe* and Kosala 
myoDBUfkna ; so ranch so, that before the 
end of tlM twelfth century, i. «., within three centuries 
after their emigration from the Punjab, there could 
scaros be found, the dUUactkm between the two noes, 
in all tbe countries lying to the ess* of lite Punjab, 
ibe went of tbe river Son*, and tbe north of mount 
Aravnli, with tbe ancient desert Periyitra to tbe east of 
jt, This bad, atun, within the above limit* w 
' Aryevarta ' by Inter writer*, end thie amaiga- 
rnce became eo civilised and pi u speroo* that 
they now attract forgot the Punjab, tbe original abode 
of tbe primitive Aryan* ; for we *e* it not included in 
the Arysvarte, which we hear of mostly in the Brab- 
man**. Araniyekes. and Opanuhads. the compositions oi 
tbe second period of the Aryan immigration. 

After tbe Aryan*. thus, became Tamilisaised, the 
enrneet Brahmans with a thirst after more accurate 
knowledge in philosophy and religion introduced in the 
U pan jehad literature, came, on frequent pilgrimage*, to 
South India, the birth-place of religion and philosophy. 
They were, no doubt, entertained by the Tamilian 
kinga of the south and they learned the Tamilian 
•peculation! of religion and philosophy from the 
.Tamilian Acharyae, the Andana* (jt*0*"'} who adorn- 
ed the Tamilian court*. It was at this time, that it, 
after the inte r eonra* of the Aryan* with the southern- 
er*, that the Sotra literature were composed, and moot 
of the work* were given birth to, in South India itself. 
The literature of tb* Aryan* which were hitherto wont 
to be written in prose came now to be composed in 
Terse*, in imitation of the Tamilian mode ; which can 
be best seen from these Sutras. 

Thns, from the beginning of the I Oth centary B. C, 
are we given to know of the frequent intercourse* of 
the northerns and thn southerns, and many of the 
Brahman* who now came to {lie south, remained there, 
without shoving the least desire to return to their 
home. The Aryans that thus settled, intermingled 
with the Andann* (,*•**«■«), the cream of the 
rmmalian race and learning, whose student* they had 
the good fortune to become, and, therefore, to associate 

tb* Varidilaa. The haired, stowed bj <aeh other, grow |o iaob nn 
I u-iit thnt It cnlminA£4d not only in the MChanye of hard wurdi 
tut fctto io open uwuit. H«wifB io ilm lima, tho higb-ioin<led 
Vtonunitru, lb* representative* of the powerful nntten, ptedoniJ- 
iuimI o»rr Dm TuUhlos. by tb* hvuilable ■operioritj of theii 
ai*titeJ nod phjnc±l power In nw VUramitm (n member of 
that family) baring gained an upper-band in tbe Aryan eoart <>t 
Dnaanta. 



with whom they *honU hare considered an unhoped- 
for privilege- It is unquestionable that a great number 
of the Brahman* of to-day. throughout Southern India, 
are of purely Tamilian stock. 

We are generally given to understand that the first 
Aryan was Rama, the hero of Bamayana, who first 
explored, and set foot on, the South Indian sod. But 
this cannot be let pass without question- For, Rama, 
lived hi the time of Janata and so belong* to tb* 1 8th 
centary B. C, when, the Aryan* knew nothing of 
South India. Bamayaoa was, beyond doubt, composed 
between the 8th and 5th centuries B. C. The author 
of this popular Epic, seems to have taken into his head 
an old story of the south, which he agglomerated with 
the story of Ram* of Kosala, ani completed the grand 
work, Bamayana. Moreover, the author without noti- 
cing the vast difference of time and place, confounds 
tbe age of Dnaaratha and Jasaka of the extreme north, 
with that of the king Havana and the aage Agastyu, of 
tbe extreme aonth, who (the latter) lired before the 
settlement of the Aryan* on the western bank* of tbe 
Indus. 

Just as tbe Aryans and Tamilian*, in the Punjab, 
became one in the first period of the Aryan immigra- 
tion, so in the second period ton, tbe two races in the 
Gangetic valley were, before the 10th century B. C, 
moulded into one, so roach so, that there could rarely 
a line of division be drawn between the two races- 
How far thi* amalgamation was left to work for itself, 
may best he studied from the existing religion and 
language of the people. 

Pcrnorr, D. SAVARIROYAN. 

i TV be totitituud), 

A SHORT SKETCH OF TAMIL LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 89}.—Cntrm XI. 



THE FAMOUS CHOLA EMPERORS OF 
THE ACADEMIC TIMES. 

Among the various Tamil Emperors of the Choi* 
dynasty, that reigned over the Tamil Land, while the 
third Tamil Academy flourished under the patronage 
of the Pandysn Sovereigns, three of them were famous 
for their military prowess and literary patronage. These 
were Kocchengannanar, Karikeia, and Pernnarkkilli 
Portions of their career can be traced in Pnriroftniim 
and some other academical works. 

•1 
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Kfoehengannandr (about the 5th century B. C), 
seems to be the earliest of the three, as. Nakkirar the 
most critical poet of the academy, whjj -lived about the 
close of the academy refers to him in a mythological 
way in one of his poems, in the eleventh book of the 
Holy Saiva Bible. 

Koccbengannanar (= the red-eyed king) is also one of 
the 63 Canonised Saints whose pious fame is enlarged 
in the Great Puranom by Sckkilar. He is believed by 
the orthodox Saivas to have been a spider in his pre- 
vious birth, which, on weaving a canopy over the Siva 
Lin gam at Tiruvanaikka (a famous shrine on the banks 
of the Cauveri near Trichy), is credited to have been 
given the birth of a potent religious monarch after its 
death. This is attested by Nakkirar, Appar and seve- 
ral others of sHll later times. Appar of the 7th century 
alludes to him thus, — 

At about the time af bis birth,, the astrologers who 
were present in the court of bis father are said to have 
told him that if the birth of the child could be delayed 
for some minutes, the son would be the greatest 
Tamil Emperor. The mother on hearing this asked her 
attendants to suspend her by her legs till the arrival of 
the auspicious moment. This -was done and at the right 
moment Bbe delivered of her son whose eye was very 
red. She felt glad at the delivery and addressed the 
babe ' Are you my red-eyed king ' and shortly expired. 

In time he became the most potent sovereign of the 
day and as he had by Siva's grace a knowledge of his 
pre-natal existence, he baiit many Siva shrines of which 
the temple at Nannilam is very famous for its architec- 
ture. His fame as a builder of temples is praised by 
Tirugnanasambandar in one of his hymns. 

In a certain battle, he won a victory over the forces 
of a Chera King by the name of Kaiiaikkalii-umporai ; 
Poigayar a favooi'ite poet of the court of the latter, got 
a passport of relief to his imprisoned king by glorifying 
the heroism of the Red-Eyed King in a War Song of 
bis, known as **"«■ $ ^"jitj^-r. f his passport did, how- 
ever, no good, for the imprisoned king in a fit of heroic 
rage consequent on the delay in bringing water to 
quench his dying thirst, extemporized the following and 
died of thirst without drinking the cup in his hand : — 

gjip— ' u$jDUt$g& om^rpip. iSfluiSgi/ii 

,^6<r ss O^airjy _iff«H_j> ^puutfrf" 



Q^iri_»_iJ_ @iD«9n?fflfl^<fu u<B#£lf$*i 

Q*wrs* Q*«fti (3«farj«_r &jriu0 
_^_b*_1— '^ maSijDip ^i^csfl — j 

(Puranannru ^^). 
K6cchengannanar after a prosperous career attained 
the feet of Siva. 

Poigayif, the poet who eulogised on the military glory 
of Kocchengannanar, was in all probability . identical 
with one of the twelve Vaishnava Saints, though they 
claim for their sage a stupendous antiquity which 
breaks down by the internal evidence in his writings. 
He is considered by them to have been born in the 
Threthayugani but he very often alludes to the feats of 
Sri Krishna who lived about the beginning of the 
Kaliyugam. 

Poiqnyir and two other devotees Bhtiikar and Peyar 
are considered to be the most ancient of the Alvnrs 'lit' 
those that sink deep in divine ecstacy;. They are there- 
fore known as 'The First Alvars'. All the three were 
natives of Tirumunaippadinadu (the part of South India 
embracing the modem districts of South and North 
Arcot). In the introduction to the ViUibhara'aiii refe- 
rence is made to them in the following stanza : — 

ttamMfiJji], 9f.ff.fl Qf*nP<s3(!ju">' Spif V7^i/i nee@s)®. 

These poets by chance came on a religious tour to 
Tirukkoilur ian ancient village near Tiruvannamalai) ; 
after sunset. Poigayar repaired to a place where he 
had just sufficient room for taking his Bed. After some 
time there came Biiurattar in jsearch of some place for 
sleep. Poigaiyar toM him that the spot where he lay 
could give room only for one to sleep or for two to sit 
down. They agre^'l to pass away the dreary night in 
conversation by botli sitting together. While they 
were thus passing the time, by peculiar play of circum- 
stances there came to them Peyar in search of accommo- 
dation for the night. Then Poigayar said that the 
place could give steeping accommodation for one. sitting 
comfort for two, and standing room for three. Peyar 
was admitted and all three stood together and we.e 
whiling the night in conversation on religious matter. 
Shortly after they found standing to be irksome, for, 
unknown to them, there came to them an intruder in 
the person of Narayana. They understood the divine 
trick and each of them lit a ' Spiritual Lamp ' by corapo- 
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•j tatogintas ta Venn* Mtn En pnw of Vrnhnii"* 
grf. Their wm v* tnmwi ia the Neleyirapra, 
grfim compiled by the Sag* Nldaauun of Kambar'a 
% A few of their stannu are mbjcn»*a to serve at 



FOJCAmjrB 

BHITAtTArS VZBHSB, 

"w*WG U 0S>.* »rfjB>» *Q4m&0* 
4tfvfft *#* j> ,****• * *•» — jk^u* wu> 

«e*0***e** tssSKgaysjirsl mm AV^iM-* ufi>9««# 

PKTAK8 rUBH, 

■*9^ mmnmm wttSmgt 
m/t fmmtir m «<..«• /«*<■<« u,m,tm 

*5»2>«i Q*p»m*fi 3*t<t*rsm.mm»m*r 

'tmtsi f*4ff* *»®a>. 

HrwnaJwai jjfatr, who in considered to be ft yoft, 
•ant to hsv« been a coatem poiwry of • the fint Alvers\ 
9b Vaishnavss in delineating hie career have made 
'* a man of unbounded ejiotUm ; be ia alao the moat 
assracioa* of the taints. Hie verses without esmeing 
* high form of divine We shew the utmost hatred 
aaSivs. In his eyes Siva w a stumbling block to 
r ?*ny ana's glory and so He it not only lowered below 
*4rayana but considered to be a creation of Brahma :— 

*itQfl*&r »f>^,iyjf uau^ft i> e*<w^i«cn"* 

I'ifM Qjnt£<-ft*B -ff# ;»£ Ju'fij^Bf [to* all 

There there is ferae love to God there will be* little 
r'» left for deprecation of other deities. In many 
» rfiiis stanzas he cries down at the devotion of men 



for Srri or lor God in any other form. Thk virulent 
post bad an admirer in *«#*<•*•»» ; the poet, wheal 
he heard of the intended departure of **&***mm*k 
tram Karachi po ram. owing to a misnnderstariding with 
the Pelts/** king is said tn hare improvised, 

W«ww* Q*j*M£r--m,tm #*te(5y**^«- 
iiasf* airq ISi.«'?»«i.' — *e*^i»i.ii 
0#«s<Lf M*>asr e (?u(i»3^* imym^m 

Narayena, in response to the request, is said to have 
been ready for departare, when the king tendered an 
apology and the anger of the post was subsided. 

The histories of the Vaishnsve Saint* are drawn 
without the least historic acumen, and so, much tens* 
cannot be hud on their accounts. On the other hand 
Stives hare dose no violence to reason in their accoonU 
of the Saiva sages in Periapnranani. Sekkiler, the bio- 
grapher of Saiva Saints, hed a great historic insight and 
was careful especially in places where be had no inter- 
nal evidence to proceed upon. 

Some say that TWvjnt&ei Atoar wna originally the 
Saiva Sage Sivnv iAyar who afterwards gave op Saieam 
far V uAmapsm. It is impossible to decide the troth of 
the Statement, bat, in one point their diction is similar ; 
their verses are characterised for virulent denunciations. 

We shall proceed to give an account of Kerikal* 
ChoU. 

JTortfeela another famous ChoU Emperor (shoot the 
basrinning of the Christian Br*; coatee next to Koecktn- 
hssmtr in his heroic achievements. He was the son of 
the Chola Etanchetehtmni ; he took to wife the daughter 
of a Vrllsls of Nangnr. Thus it srnns thst Tamil 
sovereigns should have b »n Vellnlns by caste. He 
was the most Trnowm^l »vaiTior-kitig of his time; he 
pashetl hit cnqnests to Si it hem InHia and went as 
far as the Him ■-! »yaa am I imprinti"! his tiger ensign 
on the snow-capp)*<1 rooufiN-n. In a bra' He at Vemii he 
■got a victory over a Cliera King ; lie also enKlii,.) the 
Psndya in th«* aanre battle, lie was rrnu*rl;,d>le fur his 
wisHom as a j<i<lg fI - Hit ({rent, famt* ran lie Irai-iit from 
tiie splendid ?pic jioeni. .Silnppatikamu, iu» wvll us from 
two of the iiripfri^!i,tliU« Tamil Idyls I'oMinnraltntp. 
padai and PaUiiutpr.aUi. His capit.il n-as Pngar of 
Kaverippumpattin&ni nt presr-nt a Riibiiiei-^rpd city. He 
woe a great patron of puftir »ils ami liiw munificence 
towards them wau unbounded His military glory, 
munificence, the fertility of his dominions and the 
charm of the river Cauvery can be well understood from 
the Idyl Punmarattruppadai. 
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The neit Chela Sovereign of repute of the Sangam 

times was J'trunarkilti who flourished about 100 A.D. 

Ha was. however, friendly with <he Pandya and the 

Chera and conducted a Rajasuya Yapiim similar to the 

one accomplished by the Pandaras. The - Tamil kings, 

warrior chieftains, petty rulers, poets, bards, minstrels 

and Brahmins flocked at his metropolis, Urayur, to 

honor and benefit by, the occasion. The Dravidian 

Sapbo, namely, the renowned Auvaiyar, was present on 

the occasion and exhorted the Tamil Sovereigns to be 

benevolent towards the poor as well as towards the 

Brahmins, there being no other better road to virtue, 

and prayed for their longevity. 



[Red gold, and coral, pearls, and rare 
Gems the mighty mountains bare, — 
Remote their homes in sea or mine ; — 
If once the precious things combine, 
And men in costly shapes entwine, 
Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine. 
So worthy men with worthy side by side 
Remain ; the worthless with the worthless bide.] j 
(The Rev. Dr. G U. Pope's translation). 

Thus true bosom friends live and die together ; sur- 
vival is impossible. 

ii. 

SUTTEE. 

Suttee or death in the fire along with the dead hus- 
band, was in vogue in India from a very remote anti- 
quity ; still, it was not compulsory on. the part of th« 
widow to perform suttee ; virtuous dames, however 
considered it essential for their chastity : further the Ufa 
of a widow was almost an unbearable curse in those 
days ; to escape such a curse the courageous danta* 
courted death. 

At the death of a Pandya named Bntha Pandya 

his wife, Perunkoppendu (QuryBQstilQuak®) when 
dissuaded from entering the funeral pyre along with 

bosom friends. The king was unfortunate in his sons her dead husband, reprimanded her bad advicers thus-!, 

who rose against him. The father got infuriated and and entered the pyre : — 



CHAPTER XII. 

SOME SCATTERED ACCOUNTS OF 

POETS AND KINGS OF THE ACADEMIC TIMES. 



TYPICAL FRIENDSHIP. 



Kopperunekolan was an ancient Chola king that 
reigned at Urayur; he was also an accomplished poet 
and a great patron of Tamil bards. Two poets of very 
tender feelings, FoWiiyir and PkyrandyCir were his 



prepared to wage war against them j then another poet 

of his court appeased btB wrath and dissuaded him from 

battle by reasonable pleading. Getting disgusted with 

the worldly life tbe king retired north (probably to the 

Ganges) to court dea*.b. His friends Picirandyar and 

Potthiyar followed their king to share his woe ; Potthi- 

yar, however, was requested by the king to go to 

Urayur and remain with his (Potthiyar's) wife till her 

delivery of a son. Accordingly the poet went home, 

and the other two died in bis absence and were buried ; 

effigies in stone were raised over their graves. "When 

Potthiyar returned after the birth of a son, he was 

disappointed to find that his friends died leaving him 

•lone to bemoan the loss ; so he also died on the spot 

broken-hearted. Another poet who visited the spot 

sang on their glory thus : — 

Qiui geviglpG fir sir r <*\j nil 3«sp jj«jffn«>0(3?/r 
ftiaKJrmtr utrtxgtru 



«j«rfl<io/iflJG«ff<8sj*ffiu a.-irm<}uir jp&fitlt- * 
MftfiCcunecreoeSaii ajtQ.GiL0asrt—ir 
^o»i_«Saof_*Si_B^ eamiSiSiSesrl—iJi 
QoiarQurLLiriijiQpii® t-jeifiuQuijpsJ^t— 

ue^bQudju&reflu unsSein /&gu$<li 
QpajeuflQL^mrif.Qa taeaGeiuttiQpt! 
Qt_i(g«3«ff'il©(Ji-i«we«ifl<ij a r^eiQ mntLim.it 

Qu(ti)ii<ipiril**aBai&t wniLAQfaratrgihup 

bvareiBpfpaStfiip fittwaa/r 
cerrerfl(ijuiQuiriusns iLjEi$ujGtD<rgp<Jp 

(<-),»(£. 246«j#i jjamii.) 

[Oh ye of wisdom full ! Oh ye of wisMom full ! 
Te bid us not go forth to death ; ye would restrain ; 

* The academic poets were keen observers of nature; they dnw 
comparisons from nature very copiously; they found books in th* 
running brooks and other natural objects. 

There will be a. special chapter on the natural observation of the 
Sangh&m poets, 
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O y* of wiadoaa fell, bat evil ia yoar oo sm eel bar* t 
We an oat of thorn content to In* forlorn, * 
And feed on Utter barbs, wlMt flow they fel t ed 
royally. 

We lie not on rough stones, who slept ere while on 

sumptuous ooueh. 
The pyre's Week logs beeped up in burning ground 
To yea indeed new terrible ; to a*. 
Repawn* oar mighty spouse it deed, 
the waters of the pleasant lake where spreads 
The tors* sowars and the fierce fires are one] 
(The Be*. Dr. G. W. Pope's translation ). 
Widowhood wu an unbearable penance to many 
rung widows who therefore considered death a better 
Mfing than the accursed lot of a widow. 

tii. 

THE CAEEEB OF KUMANAN 

The pnssmesrf <t tword to cvi hi jttiend head for returmf 
ihd po&trty of a hanL 

Kumanan wae one of the rareet men the world has 
At- seen His feme at a helper of the dirtrsased can 
I weU understood in the light of the Tamil eaw, ' Qn 
*_ija «**»•»* 0u>e* ar* ' (' ia point of gift, Kama 
*<? KuTAsna rank foremost f ). After the death of * the 
■r.fn rprnit*"] donor* JF the Tamil Land* of whom aa 
Kwant will he given in the next chapter, Kumanan aad 
hlltakkodart v. *re the greatest benefactors of the pover- 
t-stricken Tvnil bards. Kumanan, the hill-chieftain 
(Navirnm wu one day out to tho jungle on a hunting 
tcursion. Hii younger brother who wae waiting for 
i opportunity of wresting hie brother'* dominion* from 
a handt to instal himself Vang, aet a very high price 
i the head of hie benevolent brother. Kutnana spent 
a day* in the jungle and wu rather joyous to aee 
is heavy burden of sovereignty shifted from his 
•raiders His faithful ministers and bardt were paying 
•n visits hi the jangle. A certain Tamil bard by the 
•me of Ou 3i0lm**>0t&i (Sftttanar with a big head), 
«o was quite ' unable to beep the wolf oat of the door, 
•paired to the magnanimous Kumanan with the fellow. 
s» touching song expressing hie dire poverty :-- 

urjsefar m*Jlp <3.TfQm,ii9fisi9 
Sift jri &0 Q^tiiamaWfirifAt 

<*a*r0vrS>ar*Va QmtiMtmQ 



Qmmmlhm*,fii0*m *,#^U».»#hv> 
Q0'9f*iQ*tm—t fi~<imjQ**i9iGu 
u*m hp s»te*#LF!?«e> u+mrwiHu* if 
Miiey^jfa* a>«M«/ 

[My high hearth where victuals were prepared at a 
forgotten antHjmty is covered over with cobwebs ; the 
wolf, therefore, i* ever at our door , my babe out of un- 
bearable hunger and thirst, sucks its mother's bloodleas 
nipples, the secreting porw oTwhich are closed, and 
begins to cry ; ray wife's eyes on weing the disappoint- 
ed infant rain inc^>«ani tears ; mi seeing her aad plight, 
I thought of no better road to kill poverty and repaired 
to you, famous in battle ; O Kamana, sprung from a 
dynasty famous for remedying the distress of bards and 
minstrels, though you yourself are in adversity, I can- 
not go'away un recompensed from you. j 

Kamana who had nothing to give thr p»*t, t. tnght of 
the high price that was eat on his head by Sie erohni.,ns 
brother and presented a sword to the poet wiili a re- 
quest that be (the poet} should cat his bead with it and 
take it to his brother and get the promised reward. 
The poet who wae astonished at the lord's munificence 
had recourse to a stratagem ; he took the sword and 
went to the wily brother of his lord and addressed bin 
in angry words shewing the^ sword and praising tin 
mpsraJelled generosity of Kumanan, to whom the advert 
plight of the poet caused greater anxiety than his owi 
painful situation. The brother's heart was eoreli 
touched ; he therefore seriously repented lor his fell; 
end went to his brother in the jungle and rabmiasiTel; 
implored him to resume the reins of government ant 
everything gladly ended, and the poet who thus glori 
ously brought about the reconciliation between th< 
brothers wu richly recompensed The bard returned tx 
his bewailing wife and praised the tmparalelled bount] 
of Kumanan and led a prosperous career 

rv. 

NARIVEHTJUTALA1YAR. 

Nariveruutalaiyar wu one of the academical pro- 
fessors of the 3rd 9angham; he possessed a very awkward 
countenance probably resembling a jackal's ; on paying 
a visit to a certain Cbera sovereign (QuuQuijaj 
(t#*ai akj&Qur**4>) his distorted face received its natural 
shape and the poet after praising the king exhorted 
him to protect hiu subjects just aa persons would ten- 
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der babies in their charge. The poet was remarkable for 
bis 6ftge counsel ; he has advised jAA men in the 
following terms : ' 

mi nil (tpar&t& esr « so ii (WjM ^Sa> Twa^tl- 

<*arf#jri*«i..T;ru«ril_ i f{If|i | S^l3«U.T^J«'f5r 

ion) tqjp^g uj -tGtMuim&ajr gi$tr 

[0 great men of old age with hair turned greyish- 
brown like 'he thorny bones of the /;nynJ fish and loose 
hanging skin, yen begin fo repent for jour past deeds 
only at the approach of t lie god of Death ; if you can- 
not do <iood to the world, at least try to do no harm ; 
this, indeed, is both a praiseworthy act and the proper 
track to heaven.] 

This poe*; was present in the academy when Tiruk- 
kural was brought before them for approval ; on that 
imperishable monument of Tamil Literature, he has 
bestowed the following eulogium : 

Qsirar&r Qie/ryS&jUri ^jjDsr. 

[Seeing that the ancient Vedas which dealt on the 
four great gifts of mankind, Virtue, Wealth, Terres- 
trial Happiness and Heavenly Bliss, are rather inexpli- 
cable to mankind, Tiruvalluvar gave out his Kural for 
their easy acceptance]. 

V. 

THE IMPORTANT PANDYAN SOVEREIGNS 

OF THE ACADEMICAL TIMES. 
The important Pandyan sovereigns were qpfHgSiBLt 
^LjfmwQfjS, B-.s&ffuQu(i) ) eij(t0$ and pVeaujatxiGitin en p&,& 

M^h-akudumipjieryvahidi was famous for his innu- 
merable Holy Sacrifices conducted in due accordance 
with the VedaB ; he subdued hie various enemies by 
his true heroism in battles without any foul play or 
stratagem ; he was equally Temarkable for his bounty 
and above all he v?.i< a pirms devotee of God (Siva). 

Ugrapperuvabudi (about the beginning of the first 
century A * was a. terrible war: 'or and an accomplished 
poet ; he Jbiiued a refractory ch if named Grmaasuxnr 
ua? aril cook into bis hands the famous fort of atoiu 
Gutrivxr which is a>>o|a famous Saiva shrine ; his lite- 



rarv fame was in no way unequal to that of the pro- 
fessors of the Madura Board and so he sat among them -.'■ 
during their literary investigations, It was in his days 
that the Bard of all times, Tiruvalluvar, composed his 
National Code of Morality and came to the academy ■< 
for receiving their formal imprimatur to his imperish- 
able worlc. He attested his approbation of the un- I: 
paralleled work as follows: I? 

aii^as^S^sF esf? »ff ajoj ijpp#ea&it an (Jj^igK 

Thus he considered Tiruvalluvar as an incarnation of 
Brahma for the- benefit of mankind ; the work waa to 
him a sacred object for worship as it was the quintes- 
sence of the Vedas. 

He did much for the cause of Tamil Literature ; it 
was at his instance that Ahanantuu, a collection of 400 
songs, on Love affairs was compiled. A'tvaiyar has prais- 
ed him more than once. 

Talfih'ujiinliihintUi Vhbruvenira Nedunchelian or ' the 
Long Pandya who won the battle at Talayalankanara' 
(about the middle of the first century A. D ) the suc- 
cessor of Ugrapperu value! i was also a great hero and 
benefactor of Tamil bards. The famous battle is des- 
cribed with graphic pathos by Nakkirar of the Wnd.ira 
College in Ned anal vadai, one of the Ten Classical Spp-js, 
This Pandya, unlike his predecessor Ugrapperuvaludi, 
was a little proud of his military prowess for which 
the dizzy monarch was gently and cautiously repri- 
manded by Mangudi Marudanar, the fearless saint and 
poet of the academy, in his Madhuraikkancbi, another 
of the Ten Imperishable Tamil Idyls. (An account ot 
these famous IdyJ6 will be given separately later on). 
The advice was a mere hint to the young king who in 
spite of his various praiseworthy accomplishments such 
as heroism, benevolence towards his subjects, muni- 
ficence towards the poor and poetic admiration, did not 
keenly feel the transitoriness of all earthly glory. The 
great poet who had much admiration for the sovereign 
wished to prune the only defect by inducing the mind 
of his glorious monarch to ^turn to the life to come. 
The king also had the greatest admiration and regard 
for the fearless bard, Mangudi Marudanar. 

This Pandya'a glory was sung by some of the lumi- 
naries of the College, Nakkirar, Ealladar and Mangudi 
Marudanai and some other bards of his rinv>. 

In all probability Nedunchelian tfca - o of Kan- 
nagi's , woe (in Silappatikkaram) is identic \\ with the 
victor at Talayalankinam. 
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HE TUPORTJLNT CffBBA KI3fG8 OF THE ■ 

ACADEMIC TIMES. 

A kingdom of the Obere anciently embraced the 
-Ma Tntraooore, Cochin, MaJay*lem District. Coim- 
w District tod a portion of Salem District. His 
«a* was •£?•*" Vaoobl, otherwise known at &&•& 
**&!*, wbereffom the last Cheramnn along with rat 
*«« end Mist, Snndarar, is t**d to hare peeved away 

■*> abode of 8i*» ; the sodden disappearance it 

■doebted fart hut he is wrongly considered to 
*avoue awsy to Mecca ; Ht wa from this date, d2& 
#ihai th* Kollam Km begin*. Vaochi is coowder- 

>*oro» in be identical witti Karar end this is quite 
r 4t for it wa» th* temporary ivaidotic* of the Chola 
wmgn* vul with some their pe>rman*nt metropolis 

t the case of Limp*®**?* , one of the 68 Deified 
■sax Tamil <m the language spoken in these 
'tenons M the Cbera himself i* reputedly. a Tamil 
aaigo- The present dialect, Maiayahun, was not in 
<«**« in the academic time*, for • prince of the 
untDlood, Uacgovedigal oompoMdone of the unperisb- 
t*»pic poeme, in Tamil, his own language. No donbt 
«■ provincialisms are met with in hk diction. It 
<aa£ hare been many oentnriea later when them 
ueeinlistnt increased enorraooely aa to give to the 
iija^ge a distinct tinge which remitted in di ffu ie iit as 
j$ha language at Mebyalem and an offlmoot of 

A Qien Sovereign* whose dominions wet* more 
«M than those of the Pandja and the Chola wan 
. »h patrons of Tamil Literature and ae we see 
** many of the ftaoghem poets often resorting 
4au- courts for fit recompense. Pathittuppettu, one 
-*% Eight Compilations (ou(^3#fe)>), is solely in 
•mb of the Chores who rewarded the poets who oom- 
^ejiit in a lordly way. 

& career of the following Chore kings deaerve 
wmbranoe : these wore Qu&&fJm'pj» *.,nW-w 9»tmm 
*»,f Btimtrta umr/naJ n»»u#W# Q»«nf y a QtIAW«ir, 

iUui> Qrrmafim seems to be the oldost of the 
«as of whom any literary »c"in* exist*. Fa 
wet hare flourishex) about the beginning of th* 
«M3ademy as was *. contemj raxy of the 

-aivn« and the faomvet This famous king was 
wait dating the Eights?* »>ays War and sumptu- 



ooely entertained the disputing princes, the Pandavaa 
. and the Kaaraeaa, A poet of ttk court praised bis 
bounty and prayed for »he perpetuity of his fame hi 
the second o«w*af of Pumniuiani- 

o**f-%w* }*m*4*!ip* ajtl***' was one of the ten 
Chwraa whose fame is immortalised in u^^Jui^. 
A poet by the name of 3#*»*<a^ resorted to his wart 
with a poetic ealogium on the king. When the muni- 
fiosnt sovereign wished to know what fit recompense the 
poet would receive at his hands* the poet who had a 
disdain for worldly enjoyments requested the monarch 
to enable him to eater the Celestial World (jfrmryn) by 
the performance of Yaganu (Holy Sacrifices'! ooodncted 
in strict accordance with the Vedas. The abounded 
lung accordingly performed the Holy Sacrifices and it 
is credited that the glorious poet with his wife attained 
c?iearawat. 

Qu&gQ+rilQ* <Z^*m? was another ntagnaniiMooa 
Cbera monarch ; he lived shoot the beginning of the 
Christian Era ; a., academical poet by the name of 
OawAaVane* came on a visit to the sovereign and feel- 
ing tired nnoonaciouaiy fall asleep on the dram-couch in 
the palace. The king who was a great sympathiser was 
fanning the steeping poet till he got op trembled. The 
panic-stricken bard was soothed and the tender-hearted 
kings glory was eulogised by the poet. Tender-heart- 
ed as the king was, he was a very terrible warrior in 
battle For in an expedition against the indomitable 
Athiyaman, one of the Seven Great Benefactors of the 
Poor, he gained a victory by oaptaring AthJyaman'i 
impregnable fortress of Thahadar and staying him io 
battle. The famous work Thafaadnr-Tatthirai (Pit. 
grimage to Thahadar) was probably composed on this 
Chera king. 

<3**<ac.i&ai* who probably succeeded Qu^ 0**«S 
Q*Qurmp was highly famous for deifying the Heroine 
of Chastity. Kaanagi. whose exploits are dealt with in 
'the Epic of the Jewelled Anklet ' (Sikppatikaram). 
Tbia thrilling epic in commemoration of chastity was 
composed by the younger brother of this sovereign, 
named Qangovadigal (A detailed account of this epic 
poem and the cooomatancee under which it was com- 
posed will be given later on). 

S A TTRUUALAIKOLUNDU PILLAT, 

{To be continued) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

A thing to admire indeed is the wonderful organiz- 
ing power of the West, challenging one's attention in 
the giant railroad companies of America and not less 
in tin- humble natural history clnb of some small pro- 
vincial town. But there are circumstances when we 
might perhaps wish that there was less of the bee-hive 
look in affairs of momentous importance. The Church 
of Rome, no doubt, was very wise in its generation, 
when it put a brilliant interpretation upon that old 
Bible text •' One cannot serve both God and Mn*nmon 
at the same time." Surely if Mammon were himself 
God, we need not take the trouble of serving God as a 
separate entity; it were just as efficacious (and, by the 
way, a good deal more profitable to the Church) if we 
leave the Church to deal with Mammon (in quite a 
spirit of Christian charity of coursej and only serve 
God in the person of the Vicar of Christ, How foolish 
when there is the soft bosom of Mother Church which 
will tenderly remove from you the weary weight of 
Mammon, to refuse such absolute mercy. The Church 
will, of course, thus think and ponder its burdens and 
the wanderings of its erring children, in a mood of ex- 
cruciating self-pity. 

• • 

But the Bride "of Christ appears in quite a different 
a.: feet when viewed by the dry light of the intellect. 
As one writer, summing up the purport of Marie 
Corelli'a Master Christian, puts it, the Church is the 
idea of vicarious salvation run as a prosperous financial 
undertaking by an infallible priestcraft. Such is the 
fierce tirade which Marie Corel ti delivers against the 
very Church with which she is at one in so many es- 
sential points. 

* * 

And the effect of this tirade is doubly re-inforced 
from another quarter. It is announced that the Head 
of the Orthodox Greek Church of Russia has issued a 
secret circular, excommunicating the only true Christian 
of modern times, one whose conscience is sensitive to 
the subtlest forms of the. injustice which underlies our 
modern civilisation. His simple cr^ed may not be 
sound political economy as expounded by its doctors • 
but there is in it the true essence of that sublime 
doctrine of Charity, which proclaimed amidst the death- 
struggle of the Roman Republic and the birth-throes 
of the Empire, peace and good-will unto all men. A 
shade more of attention to the utterances of Jesus and 



lesB faith in the ponderous exegesis, under whi c | 
warring creeds have smothered them, will make powt^ 
fully towards removing the almost polar antithet, 
between the higher and the lower classes, which in th 
continent has produced the ever-rumbling volcaui, 
forces of Anarchism. 



We may cull a few sentences from thiB qurioi 
document. " By numerous works, in which he has y. 
forth his religious principles Tolstoi has shown him«e4 
a declared enemy of the Church. He does not reco^, 
the existence of the Trinity in Unity. He denies thi 
divine character of the Second Person of the Trinitr 
the son if God, whoi i he considers as a simple morei; 
He blasphemes the holy mystery of the incarnation ami 
falsifies the sacred text of the Gospels. He disavool 
the Holy Church, which he regards as a human institu- 
tion, and aUo the ecclesiastical heirarchy, and he hUw. 
phemes the holy mysteries and ceremonies of religion 
In a word, he belongs to those whocn the Holy Ortho 
dox Church expels solemnly fro* hev bosom a8 ,) 
publicly excommunicates " .As a punishment for th«6» 
sins, celebration of diving services and expiaton 
masses are prohibited in the event of his death. 



There is a somewhat notable article in November'] 
" Theosophic Gleaner " on two " Undiscovered Plaueti 
by Mr. Sntcliffe. These two which he styles Vulcan ani ■ 
Adonis, he supposes to have been originally the moctfj 
of Mercury and Venus, which receded further and 
further, as our moon does now, till the link between 
themselves and the planets became broken by tie 
Sun's attraction, and they became independent bodiee 
revolving round it, in highly eccentric orbits. He 
concludes their existence from two pieces of evideuae, 
one being the observations of a body very close to 
Venus, and exhibiting phases like it, by very eminent 
astronomers ranging from 1672 to 1791, the other * 
being the observations of small bodies rapidly crossing 
the Sun's disk. From these materials Mr. Sntcliffe has 
drawn very remarkable conclusions. It is found that 
the eccentricity of the intramercurial planet Vulcan is 
about the same as that of Mercury.* while that of 
Adonis is almost the same as that of many comets and 
is thus without a parallel in the Solar systems yet 
observed. It is so high as -5464 ; and the result is that 
the orbit of Adonis cuts both the orbits of Vulcan aad 
Mercury and almost touches upon that of Venus. Thf-w 
are very startling conclusions, and the observations at 
the eminent astronomers upon which these are based 
cannot be now ignored as has hitherto been the cass, 
As befits a theosophist, the gentleman begins tr» 
article with the statement that these were regarded by 
Occultists as very secret planets known only to the 
initiated, and that later Astrology in its ignorancr 
substituted the Sun and Moon for them. M. K. 



* Mercury's accentricitj = -20S6, 
Vulcan's = 2110. 
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VI'-TOKIA, K & I OBIIT. XXII. IAN. MDCJCCI. 
hi. -Ironjj and a par* ligril has ge*»e Wit tl»« radian** of a dear riidon and Iwavtiireui pin p^r-e 



— John .Mnitey. 



•■j'j«WJt waWnt-d I, and %t last t*j the <weet dale 
Vetrt drum, with thnght* of two ifT**t «i«", 

thought* 
tt two gr*«t wonutti who have titled thi» land ; 
H her, thai minunt! a fantastic age, 
'"be imperious, vehement, abounding spirit, 
Utghlsiy made, twl gu*'y as those winds, 
iter wild allies that broke the spell of Spain ; 
Ant) h*r wild *way«, 1.0* silently ' a world 
Dwarfing the glorious Todot's .pssyinliewt iln»m« : 
Who. to her well tit|(h mora than mortal (ask, 

bmiiiit) m<jotut to-day the low nf iu ln>J est-evnlvod 
% the world weeps with w«e the death of it* noblest 
sstn ; England and Iier ixdonie* lament the demise of 
4t* Qoeen : and ubiled India, stand* sobbing in un- 
jajjiable jt'ief begide (he bier of ita Srat sovereign, 
'w«<uca the dawn of authentic history, an united India 
- afcoly beau aa idea), a cherished a»pi ration and a vague 
am And thm unrealised dream of age* — the great 
s»uoM Iciit together noder one Imperial away — became 
*ccompli»Ui-<i fact wheu Hrr Majesty iu USJ7 assumed 
ftrontiol of tut- Indian dominions. Sixty foul year* of 
«i{ioiioo* rei^'i and about fo;ty two year* of her direct 
«b*i brought to the country blessing* untold and in- 
<***erab!e. As ha* been observod by a well known writer, 
■'•*ii« and mi i«l hare Iteen ilw n)ea«u,w; of ».>i>solida- 
'■and conciliation and civilised prqjfrws that t>*ve been 
veaght into existence and pot into force iu ibis vast 
■jtitry and eniidnt its enormous and vai ied populations, 
Ifepite of uruasioital famine and pestilence our peO|ile are 
•fadeged to enjoy the blt*«inge of peace and freedom, 
4aoation linn bdvanced with Kiaul strides, and cheep 
teat ore ha*, beljied wonderfully to nu»e tbe average 
Dal of intelligence amuug the msfcscs of oar people. The 
■aviations hare haeu laid uf a collective political life of 
*ich the people in their paJn'.ieitt days of antiquity were 
wanders. Traditional custom, sectional prejudice and 
lad superstition have, given way before the advancing 
Sa of education and enlightenment ; and cheap postage, 
m telegraph, tbe railway and tbe steamship have 
^surged Bj«tt*s mental horizon and taught them the 
liietit ut tv-opeiation in iudoiitiial, iihsrary, political and 
•tr pursuits. The*e of themselves are sufficient to 
• •H|>ire, devLtioti, loyalty and affection in the heart ■* of 
*to race : much « uie so in the case of the Indian, who 



Hath bion^fit tb* streiisrth-tu-^weetues-t that prevails. 

The re>tal will that royally fJin yield . 

5Iistrts» of many pe"pleB, hetiU*** 

t)f tnat.y l!ii.ji.e*, w!*nlre*>i of many seas . 

Bnt destined more melodiously than thn*. 

To 1* hereafter uird for evrr hailed, 

When oar imp«rinl legend *hall have tired 

Tbe lips of *»»{* and poet. mnl when the» 

Shall, to an nndi^pcrsjiig anitience. »<>3l>d 

No sceptred nam" so niuoiunfj aoun«!t 

As Thine, tnv V***" 1 - Vii-rwia th*- ffelnveil * - 

^ William WaUon 

for the fir*t time ws* i-oveirnnl upm principles broad- 
based nj»m the peopled g»od- which findt elo|uent 
eiprestion in that noble document, the proclamation of 
185*. — "In their prosperity will l>e (lor strength, in thttr 
co«t«ntfflent Oar secotity and in their gratitude 
Oor he»t leviard," As Sir Madhava Rap *«td " In 
the whole of (he world's history, I here has not 
been found a ruler proclaiming as Her Majesty has 
done to the people of ludia that hei arrwttty end peace 
and ivward lie* iu the happiue^i and well-being and good 
of Iter subject*." To the Hindu in particular, in whom 
religion funn* the dominant pail u! hi* nature, the 
sovereign t* an mntroaujn of Vi*hnn — the God-preserver 
of the t'qivei^. mid to offer homage to the aorereign 
result 1 * as prayer to VishnQ. What wonder then that at 
the very mention ot I be name of the t^ueeo.t here wells tip in 
every Hindu heart unever. fresh sirvuui of luyal attachment 
unto bri who, inimea^uiahly superior in wisdom and bene- 
lioeaceui all who ever sal upon a hiiioric thione, has, as 
women, w ifa, and mother and in every t elation in which 
she has stood towards nien and women broaght into 
ct>nlact with her, nobly fulfilled bfi doty and shone forth 
an exemplar fur mankind in all axes and all nations — an 
exanple of pmaperity borne with meeknWs, of adrereity 
bornn-witb patience, of the path of doty unfalteringly 
followed, and of a blameteas existence which lias been 
the source of pride in every one of her subject's hearts, 
and whose pure and radiant influence combined with 
quick, tine sympathy and supreme exquisite tact has 
abed iU holy li^ht. on thousand* of homes 

Alas now ' that the melody of that life should have 
gone stktit and its music mate : tbe beawnly force thai 
dwelt here victorious should lie no longer here and 
have renjetwd its rwl. What solemn iiicinini; lies in 
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tLat sound ns it peals mournfully' rJuoogh tlis sod!. 
All now is closed, irrevocable ; the. changeful life-picture 
[Trowing daily into new coherence, under* new loaches 
and hues, has suddenly become completed and un- 
changeable, dipped in the aether of the heavens to shine 
trunsfigured and toendoie for ever. She has put on 
the garment of eternity and become radiant and trium- 
phant. Hope in suddenly cut away and only the back- 
ward vistas of memory remain, shone on by a light that 
proceeds not from this earthly sun. 

If the death of the Queen Victoria has tamed the empire 
into a land of mourning: if each one of ns is conscious of 
having lost that calm feeling of satisfaction and security 
which has gradually been interwoven with the existence 
of the empire since the day she ascended the throne i if it 
seems as though the sun of our prosperity were darkened 
and a pillar of the state had fallen, it is becaue in her 
we have lost that which has never failed to acquire, the 
unlimited confidence and the enthusiastic veneration of 
every human heart — of one who in every contingency 
of life, in the presence of bewildering temptations, in 
the midst of luxury and splendour, in despite of the 
allurements of vauity and ambition, trod day by day 
and hoar by hour in the uninviting path of duty. And 
nobler monument than shapsn brass Br sculptured stone 
is that spontaneous sorrow which only love unlocks and 
which not even death may stilt. 

" Victoria's reign was indeed a reign of victories — 
victories over sea and land ; victories not only over 
peoples and territories but over barbarous systems of 
slavery, superstition and prejudice ; victories of enlighten- 
ment and civilisation: victories in science, in learning, in 
education and in national advancement, and all the most 
brilliant adornments of a throne. All the great king- 
doms of ancient days fade into insignificance beside the 
grandeur, the progress, the steadfast making for 
Troth, Justice and Freedom. which pre-eminently 
distinguish the British rule. All 1 he power, the brute 
force, the barbaric ostentation of conquest and <'gotisro 
of the Roman Caesars vanish like a mist of the marshes 
when confronted and compared with the one clear Light 
of Unsullied Goodness in the heart of our Mother of 
Nations — the simple woman who by pure love and faith 
has done more than countless: legions of fighting men 
could ever do for the glory of their country, and has 
fulfilled a far higher dee tiny and won a far greater fame 
than any conqueror who ever ruled by fear. Her little 
hand held the great empire in the gentle grasp of loving 
kindness. Her spirit was with her soldiers on the 
field of battle and when they came borne disabled or 
wounded, her welcome presence softened and soothed 
their pain : the sons and daughters of her loyal colonies 
were ever sure of her true and tender peering: her 



children of fr.din were the constant .subjects o( I,,, 
blessing and benedictinn. Unique in goodness, nniijtv 
in glory, unique in power, unique in history, the was th 
crowning glory of het splendid reign. No one like hf>i 
has been the founder of new civilisations; the engnfru 
of great changes which has spread into wide and ineica* 
ing action : no one like her lias been beloved woman, wis 
and mother, as well as monarch of an empire and frien< 
of all : uo one in her position has won so much love m s < 
so little enmify." 

To such a one, triumphant in victorious giace, death n< 
terrific foe appears, but wears an angel's lovely fern 
he proves a friendly messenger to that blest clime wt 
life is not a breath, nor life's affections a transient fire, an 
where parting is unknown ; but which is a whole eternity 
love framed alone for the good. And those who believe no! 
in word only but in deed and in truth in the great destin] 
of enfranchised tonls will hot need to compassionate an] 
true and upright spirit which is called away fiom th 
life on earth. It may leave behind child and fame ani 
fortune : but duty and virtus are with it still and thai 
peremptory call is an upward summons, a step in it 
high career. With the survivors the whole world wiT 
mourn. Yet such a death is a stinglesa sorrow. X 
parting can sever the spiritual bond which the stma 
heart chooses to maintain, "What love has lost in jofi 
has gained in consecration : it is uplifted at one strnk 
among flawless and eternal things. Thus shall even hci 
nearest and dearest feel as the years toll by ; while sh< 
lias passed from the visible to the ideal world whei e suph 
as she — fellow-citizen with the viints — are more thnn 
sovereigns and where nil high hopes find their gun? 
And when that bright illustrious day lthen death itsctl 
shall die away dawns, the Archangel's turrnpet-souii<l 
shall ring through all the earth's remotest bound and 
sum.non to the jiidgment^seat of God, Earth's wfanle 
created race. And while with hallelujahs ring all thtt 
regions of the sky, Victoria, admitted to that eternal light 
where never one moment's darkness mixes with the 
unwearied day, receives straight from the h'.ind of li 
Maker, the Heavenly Victorian Cross, amongst h< 
ancient peers Stta. Savitri, und Damavanti, .laiwit 
Dasarutha, and Yndhishtira. 

The splendours of the firmament of time 
May he eclipsed, hut are extinguished not ; 
Like stars to their appointed height they climb 
And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
. The brightness it may veil. 
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Ill .iltlEI HITIEI jjKH|ggt|j IHTUII. 

Thwrw bm» bw« *'wpuiy and ivKtttisK in every home 
T*int woold flow lioweter ooff attempt* to ch*** them 
away. Such ifc f »rwl UnalU )>*4 WW** helot* been 
t<r»ked hy any other *overieitrii Ami ten baa been felt 
liy I be old and the yamtr ftl'kt- fur little g-ij J erf eitfbt 
KiniKrt wanted to kick bet vrhuoi -route, the wud. Im-c*o<*c 
'!» litter jj*ve os< during I lie da) »£*-2i.il) that the " Hani 
»!u< dead " attd «h« r :.«rerted her by »*ytftifi "No, No. 
the Queen Liven " Hfjfmid heart i|inveied when the neil 
ilny abe learned that liu- mournful nt*w» •»? only to© 
true. Ytta should hove seen ber Ivf and maimer when she 
moaned that ahe could r>.r more repeat " n-mfija^t. 
Wjje-^Qm," If l!>i* pnhiic notires" of Her Majeety'g 
death have been ion titles*, on* tfttirt icalise haw far 
lfl«aier hare be«ri (tip quantity of jm%!ile tya rj'hporulence 
Mid In u Ion I condolence on the suSijef! vf i.'Ur Beloved 
Sovereign* d^ath am! these toki-n» </f lave mad reverence 
art all the more Mnireru And true brf-atuw they wert rmve.' 
intended for the public eye. Here is one «nch which we 
publish below. " I dare say fou have rweived lb* news of 
oar MiiT^i Queen Cmprew'a d«oe*»c. It in a attack and no 
lea* a ewpriae in t hat. it has been <tu *.'d<ien and ncejtpected 
and h»* engulfed the nation with whose joys *nd sotrowa 
she wan ever ready Id sympathize io the nine? profound. 
and heartfelt Mirrow. Raja and Sumo hove already read 
np C V. S.'s L*x>k on the Life of the Queen and recon;- 
uiar the death. I dure nay the EnuliHiri aon.nn whom the 
jfreat Queen lived and worked wi!| lose her kindly and 
itit«!«stio|( personality. Queen though she was, her cup 
was not an unmixed one in that ht*i- joys mid sorrows 
wire equally halati-ed. Though ber posit ton «wi jrodlj 
yet *be iuffered Hie a mortal. And liter patience wft* no 
leaa jjodly and enduring. As a dntiful daughter, wife, 
mother and que«n, she e'audc slant*, aud ha» hv fat tor. 
(mused all her pr<"iev*«8or*. It i> u '" MjfritErant f»^t that 
»ith the dawn uf I lie new century a new fJorernor and a 
new Kmperor are iiveu to as. T.onfr lire the Kmpeiar 
mid may His reign be no tests (florioas and proxperons and 
oniduce tn the happiness, prosperity mid ruiiteotment of 
tut? E t,TeruB ^-" 

We K»y ' Amen' to the prayer uttered in the laat ben- 
ten-e, and we alto repeat fervently. " May Her soul test 
in Sivam" " May ihe New King-Emperor live long." 

Hut- Magazine has hitherto appeared on the '£Ut of every 
Kitinth in vummenoration of the Jubilee day, hot as the 
day of reception into Bltaa of Heaven is more important 
with us, it shall henceforth be published on the 22od 
of oach month 
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m VEDA'NTA-mjTRAB WITH S'KI'KASTHA- 
BHA'SHTA 



(Continued from page 148). 

Uddhdnta)'. — Now, the conclusion is stated 
ewe : 



Hundd W ntmd on, u Btlvqiu thiata. Ww w rf tat 
l-ntl jeiotia*- tslU sxmUit (Hi. ir. II.) 

i»rd Badertyean regard* that like the order of 
vwfaolderi, etr., the other order also should be 
**d on. The evil connected with the ebendosring 
itcrificiel fire nut apply only to the order of 
•cholden, inasmuch it the S'rnti speak* of ell 
■*» of holy life as of equal importance, as the 
*wing passage*) shew : 

Three are the branches of law." 

Wishing for that world only inendioans* leave 
their humes." 

jenoe the existence of the duties of the fourth 
mt of holy life. 



Orttlm bJnaatUa, u hi the seat af the earrybf ttM. It. MX 
" For, shore he curies it for the Dots* :" in thk 
passage, (tte carrying < ' the firewood aboTe for the 
Devest is enjoined, because it haa sot been enjoined 
anywhere site. So, too, in the present we, there is 
an inja notion. 

Or, thvre is even a direct injunction in the Jabela- 
Upaniabad : " Hairing finished student's life, be 
should be on. a a householder. Havine; become a 
householder or a forester, he should leave home " 
This passage cannot point to any restricted order; 
for, the S'ruti says : " Having- abandoned fire, or 
having lit no fire at all, on whatever day he is 
distrusted, that very day he ahonld abandon hoana." 
For him whose mind (antAh-karaoa or inner aetata) 
has been purified on the ripening of the good aotr of 
former births, it is possible to leave home while yet 
a student. But the prohibition contained in the 

P«*»K». 

"Having discharged the three debts, one should 
direct the mind to liberation. But he who reenrts 
to it without having discharged tho debts, goes 
downw»rd,"e 
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refers to him who has not yet/grown dignsted with 
the world. 

Some hold that, because of the prohibition of the 
Abandoning of sacrificial fire iu the passage "the 
Killer of DevHs' son is he who abandons the sacrifi- 
cial tire, ; ' the leaving of home (Lv , the fourth f.rder) 
should be entered on only from the student's life, but 
not after eutering on the life of a householder. If 
such were the case we can attach uo meaning to the 
followiug injunction : 

■' Having become a forester, he should leave home 

Haviug abandoned lire, or having lit no fire 

at all, on whatever day he is disguested, that 
very day he should leave home." 

Wherefore there can be no restriction that one 
shouH leave home only from the Btudent-life, or that 
one should leave home after having become a forester. 

As to those who say that one should leave home 
only from the student-life, their meaning is as fol- 
lows : There are only two orders of holy life, — one 
with fire, the other without fire. Of the two, the 
latter comprises the student and the mendicant, and 
the former comprif es the householder and tho fores- 
ter. Of the two, the abandoning of home from the 
student-lifo is far preferable to the abandoning of 
home ss resorted to by one who has first lit the sacri- 
ficial fire and then abandoned that fire. If the 
meaning were explained otherwise, then there would 
be a contradiction in the Sruti, .Hence the necessity 
of the duties of all orders of life. 



Ad h I kar ana. — 3. 

If it be held that they are mere praises became of their 

referring (to parts of sacrifices), (we say) bo, because they 
are sow. (III. lv. 21). 

" Lei a man meditate on the syllable Oni, called 

udgftha; That udgitha is the best of all 

essence*, the highest, holding the highest place, 
the eighth."* 

A doubt arises as to whether in the passages like 
the firegoing the contemplation of the udgitha, etc., 
as the best of all essences, etc., is enjoined or not. 

( fi'm-ajHihiha.) : — What view suggests itself at 
first ? It would appear that the contemplation of the 
ndgitha, etc., as the best of all essences, etc., ia not 
enjoined ; but that, as iu the passages " the (earth) ia 
the ladle," " the heavenly world is the A'havaniya," 
ibe predicating, — with reference to the udaftha, etc., 

• Chhi, M 



which are parts of sacrificial rite* — as the best of 
essences, etc., are mere praises. 

{Siddfumta) : — No, because they are oew. 1 
are not mere praises, but the contemplation of 
udgftha, etc., as the beat of all essences, is su 
enjoined, because they are new. And according 
the argument relating to the ladle cannot apply he 
because here there ia no proximity to the injanctii 
of the udgitha as there is in the case of tbe lad 
Wherefore, the contemplation of the udg'tha, e 
as the best of all essences, etc, is certainly a subjd 
of injunction. r 

AbA because of the word cf injunction. (III. iv. 22). 
" Let a man meditate on the udgitha." 
Here a word of injunction occurs. For this reaa 
too, there is an injunction as to the contemplate 

of the udgitha, etc., as the best of all essences, et' 

. 

Adhlkarana.-4. 

If it be hell that they serve the purposes of pariplava, ' 
(we say) so, beeaue inch are specified. (iu.lv. 23). > 
In the Vedantaa, stories like the following ir 
taught fit the commencement of Vidyss : ' 

■"' Pratardana, fnrsooth, the son of Divodasa, csT, 
by means of fighting and strength to the beloi ,■ 
abode of Indrs."* :: : 

A doubt arises as to whether they are intended - 
pariplava or for the praise of the VidyAs. ' 

(Purvapaksha) : — What view suggests itself *' 
first ? That they are intended for pariplava. In I 
sacrifice of As'vamedha, the king shall be seated w 
his family and the Adhvaryu Bhall tell Vedic stoi ~ 
in their presence. This is the act called paripla 
enjoined in the words "let him tell pari plavo"t 
cause of the injunction " they should relate all stoi •.. 
in pariplava,' 't the stories occurring in theUpn 
shads are intended for pAriplava. r 

(Siddh&nta) : — We answer as follows: They 
not intended for piriplava, because such are sp, 
fied. «•' On the first day should be related the sM, 

that Manu, the i son of Vivasvat, is the king; \ 

and on the second the story that Yama, the son) 
Vivasvat is the king. .."J Jn such words as these t 
specified the stories which arc intended for paripl*) 

As to the stories occurring in th« T7panishad',| 
sfltrnkAra says that, ns forming one coherent wfy 

* Kaushi. 8-1. r 

T Aevalajana'Srauta-Hulra, 104-10. ,. 

JJfod 10-7-1,!. 
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proximate injunctions cf VMji*, 4 hey ere 
for the (praise of those) VidyAe : 

gp Watw it ths sssn way the? art ■wwrt w eat 

,1 (in 1*. H.) 

J)»« the ^'jrioi such at " Be wwd,"* form ww 

St whole with the injunctions of sacrificial rites, 
, ibe*e form ook*re«t wholes with l*s in- 
^m ,»f Vidya*, end, a* *teh, they ere certainly 
£*d ff-r prsJMng the Vidya*, 






Adrtlfcaravrt* »- 

; • ; i*prw»ding adhikaran* the existence of the final 

a w»f holy life was explained . A doubt arises as to 
•«-r there is a m-ccsmtjr or not for the lighting of 
j^ri octal fire, etc., a» subserving Vidyi. 

„ ftvapahsW) ■— What view saggeau itself to us 
Js? Since ritual is enjoined a* in appendage of 
$ then? in a necessity, even in tk« one of celibates 

Ir ^j*t*sc>a Vidyn, for tbe lighting of sacrificial fire, 

' 'ijidbspmnij Vidyi. 

■* dWA,Vnfa; ; — Ai •ghioat the foregoing, we bold 

.#Jows : Their Vidya does no4 stand in need 

fc lighting of sacrificial fir* etc. For we 

'"'".priven br tbe S'ruti to understand that they 

i^aaitjed Vidya by renouncing ritual : ' wishing 

»t world (for Brahman , only, mendicants leave 

, ,. , ,fwnie»."t But, their Vidyn stands in n«*d of the 

•jmanoe of those duties only which pertain to 

4*n order, it being impossible for them to light 

ttriftcisJ fire, etc. 



the l*ars'a and the Purnamnsa, we nab, how decs the 
adhaas or the like ritual subserve Vtdyi * tfoei it 
enhserre Vid yA by way of contributing to the result, 
a* th« FriyAja 'sabecrres the nans'* ? Or doe* it 
aabeerta Vtdy* by way of contributing to the very 
being of VidyA, as the h Baking of tbe paddy snitser- 
ves the Denfa. It ran not be in tbe former way, nine* 
then, aa a result of actios, Mokti (liberation) would 
be non-eternal. If tbe latter were the esse, then the 
analogy fails because aeeh is not the relation between 
the Dars'e and the Prayjja. Therefore ritoal doe* 
not form an appendage of Vidri. Wherefore, even 
in the cue of householders. Vulva does not stand in 
need of ritual 

(Siddk'httu) : — In the case of hoasehotders who 
have to perform the sacrificial rite*, Vidya require* 
■11 rites such a* Aguihitra, because the 8 rati 
•ays, " Brtbosaaas seek to know Him by the 
stody of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, 
by fasting ; "* end the sacrificial rites, etc., are things 
commanded by the Parames'vara. Just as a horse, 
though a means uf transit, stands in need of proper 
equipage for the purposes of transit, so also does 
Vtdy-i stand in need of ritual. When freed from ell 
longing for results, the Vedic ritual subserves Vidya 
by way of contributing to its very beisg, and 
liberation does not therefore constitute a result of 
the ritoal. On the contrary, liberation (molt ah a) is 
tbe direct reeatt of knowledge (juAoa). Thus, in tbe 
case of house holders, Vidya requires sacrificial rites, 
etc* In fact, in the case of all orders of holy life, Vidya 
should be necessarily associated with the duties of 
the respective orders ; and it therefore stands to 
son that VidyA should be associated with ritoal. 



if- 



Adhlkaram 8. 
att*T« ti s aesNsfty for alt, bsssas* of ths srttt sajslsJBf 
isrrifidal rttss. ate, as laths east sf shsrss. 

* an. iv k.) 



Adtellutrmnav-7. 

tUil fct thssM s* oaw* with stasia* tad i»eJ«fsUei, 
hHaess tf titsir Msg sajafas*. tsd Imhsim, as tat 
setMtarks Userset, they slae saoaid bt 
eseesisrUy ssssrrsa. {UTir. It). 

«■■ |ne preceding adb.k.ran. it has beet, shown that " S^^alA flli ?»^.°r4 *&. %*%> 
^MdyLt those belonging to the fonrth order does " d ""jf" 1 ' he «" the Mt ,n •* t-*«-<.f— **V 

" By faith, devotion, meditation, do thon know."} 



•and in need u[ the lighting of fire, etc , amee 

♦Iter is inconsistent with their order. Now, a 

si uriscs as to whether, in the case of the order of 

^.fjnilderx, the VidyA stands in need of the rituals 

ii-riifi/ikth'i) : — Now, we nay that even io the 

■i *■( th«4 liauBflijIikirs, Vidya does not stand in 

T -£<f the ritu i) .such a* thf lighting of sacrificial 

■jfW, ibtj riunil oinii<jt form an appendage of 

it** 1, ijt. since i' i* ii'jttMtsociatod ■TjtS it in the ca«e «f 

|ff' r *.el|ljute*. As to the argument that Vidya 

, ]: iimr <iH<ii^iii>n) *tarids in need of ritual, bejaos* titc 

|lr .^■•subterves V'idy.p as the prayitja, »tc., sabmrv.- 






*. 



Si..., l-*l. 
i[,. ti. 1.58. 



Id soch paasaj7e8 as these it is declared that Vidya 
stands in need of calmness, subjugation of the senses, 
etc. A doubt arises as to whether, in the eaee of the 
order uf householders, acquisition of these is possible. 

{Pi'<iia.pak*lm} • — As having to do with the sacrili- 
cial rites, etc, thi-y are concerned in many kind* of 
activity ; and therefore, the acquisition ot caluiuesa 
and sqi i ise- subjugation, which consists in the cessation 

of !5Uch activity, is not possible in their case. 

[Bifldhi'oittt : — As again it the foregoing, we hold 
hs follows: The householder, thou i;h engaged in the 

» »H. L'p. li-4-St. 
t lh.i. »4 S3. 

* Kiiviltn C|>. 
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actions enjoined, should abstain from prohibited and 
interested action?, and thus cintivate calmness, etc., 
inasmuch as calmness, etc., faith, devotion aDd medi- 
tation are enjoined, and because. Aa the accessories of 
Vidya, they should be necessarily pra.cti.aed with a 
view to the- acquisition of Vidya. Cttlmneet (S'ama) 
consists in the suppression of tbe subjt-ctive affections 
such bs fondness and enmity. Suljvyalit.n (Dama) 
consists in withdrawing all senses fr m . prohibited 
.activities. Quietude (tTparuti) is abstention from all 
prohibited and intmestid actions. I'atience (Titiksha) 
is the endurance of pairs of opposites. Collectednesa 
(Samadhana) of tbe mind consists in its being tnmed 
towards the Supreme Principle, it being at the time 
free from lassitude and other kinds of distraction. 
Failh (Sraddha) is that phase of pure mind (Sattva) 
in which it has conceived an aversion for all other 
sciences not conducing to the »vtnmvnt bonum, and in 
which it feels an intense longing for a familiar 
acquaintance with the Upanishad, the Supreme Wis- 
dom, the science of the Paramatman. Devotion 
(Bnakti) is the Vedic ritual, constituting that 
service of the Supreme Being, Paramasiva, which is 
quite unconnected with the worship of an'y other God, 
which is effected by the threefold group of sense- 
organs, which forms that lofty eight-fold path of devo- 
tioD. Mumukshd is an intense desire to obtain an 
intuitive vision of that mighty splendour of Liberation 
(Mo _ aha Lakshmt) wherein the' devotee is penetrated 
through and through by tbe Supreme Bliss ; and this 
state of Mitmiththa is attained through the attainment 
of calmness, etc., by him who is endued with Vair&gya, 
—with indifference to all pleasures of this world and 
the next— and Viveka, tbe faculty of determining 
the real and the nnreal. All these supreme virtues, 
from Viveka. (discrimination) to Mnmnksba (desire 
for liberation) — should be studiously practised by all 
orders of holy life seeking Vidya, 

Adhlkaranft 8. 

And thora Is permission of all food whoa then Is dangor to lifti 
bourn- of revolution to that offset (in. It, 38-) 
In the Prttna- Vidya (the contemplation of the Su- 
preme as Life), the S'ruti says : 

"To him who knows this, there is nothing that is 

not (proper) food."* 
This passage appears to teach that, in the case of 
him who is devoted to Hrana- Vidya, all food is per- 
mitted. A doubt arisei a* to whether this is reaso- 
nable or not. 

(Purvapaksha) : — Since eating is a thing with 
which we are all familiar in other ways and is there* 
fore not a thing 'fit to be taught by revelation, it is 
th* permission of all food, which, otherwise unknown 
to as, is the fit subjeot of injunction here. ' 

(Siddhanta) : — To this we reply as follows: J_ven 

in the case of him who is devoted U> Prana- Vidya, 
________ , 



the permission of 
time, but only whei 
in tho case Ushae 
knower of Brahman 
resort may be had t 
case of extreme dan 
follows: 
"When the Km 
stones, Usbast 
with his virgin 
chief enting be: 
said : ' 1 have 
put away for rr 
to eat of them, 
said : 'There it 
said Ushasti -• 
drunk what wi 
fore unclean.' 
those beans ale 
' No,' he replie 
if I had not e: 
water would Ik 
Wherefore, it ia c 
ger that permission 
- even to him who is 
(Psrra-Vidya, the coi 

And because ofUui 
Permission of all 
life is in jeopardy, 
serving purity in "I 
passage : 

" When aliment 1 
tore attains pur 
attained parity, 
remains firm, ti 

And It la alio ■ 
That the pennies: 
of only when life is : 
in the Smriti ; 
" A man partakin 
ever, when life 
sin, any more tl 
water.' 1 

And henoo tho tut toot 

And accordingly, 
that one should rise 
" A Brahman shoi 
Thus, even in th 
permission of all fo 
Ufa is at risk. Otbc 
act, he will prove ai 
qf the Supreme Lori 

•Ibid 1-19, 
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1. Now th« P'sVs such as Avjdy.'i, end the rest, 
oil whose removal the souls beeon'ie Lords of the uni- 
verse, are shortly to be described. 

Note. — '"Avidj-ii." iirnoi urn*, is here used for Anava- 
UaJa. 

2. If there were no Has'as, we cannot explain how 
the soul has become subject to another. Bat if it is 
said that the sou) is by nature so, then the word 
'liberated' can never be applied to a liberated person. 

Note. — If the objector answers that (lie son! is by 
nature bound and dependent, the Agania says, there can 
be no liberation at all. for the soul cannot become free, 
if it i> by natoi. noo-free. But as a mullet' of fact, 
we see liberated {«■ sons and the very word applied to 
rhem imolies that they must he free. 

o. It is seen that one free from oondage [i.n, 
Pasa) is independent, while one who is bound, is de- 
pendent. Such nlone is the distinction between a 
bound and a liberated soul, in their respective states 
of bondage and liberation. 

t. Therefore bondage is but subjection {or de- 
pendence). Ii this state were an eternal characteristic 
of the soul, in the same way ns is its intelligence, then 
liberation and all the variety of means to accomplish 
it would he useless. Hence enough of this idea. 

.''. Otherwise fif the soul were not bound by Pas/a,), 
though it is the abode of an er.ernal und omni- 
p»esent Chit-$'fildi, why should it, for the accomplish- 
ment of its desires, seek after fruits, either of the 
nature of Pas'a or of Siva 7 

Note. — If there were no fetters for the soul, it would 
always be omniscient, and as sneb, would not desire either 
objects of enjoyment, which constitute the Pas'a, nor 

would he desire to be liberated and be one with Siva, for 
he u alieady free. Hence it is concluded that there must 
be postulated a Pas'a for the soul. 

o. This veil over the soul is known by a variety 
of names, in the 8aiva*$astra in its five courses, and 
these are ever unknown to Pas' as (i .<-, those who are 
still bound.) 

Noto. — The veil or covering over the soul ia the Aviava- 
mala, whose description beginning here ends only with 
'the chapter. The Saii-a-tattTa has already, in I. 18, been 
described to be characterized by five courses. The com. 
meutator in explaining the former verse gives a fanciful 
explanation, which we have quoted there, but it makes 



no nense here, liy " 
of what the Agnma *■ 

7. These are 
mi'irrrhii. mutu, "njt, 
mi'ilo and fr*/*««w, 

Note. — Ptt"»tr», is 
txixv-viliorn, the miit 
nii'irevhH, swoon or d< 
pigment : nroiyi. ijr 
structien ; rnj, malad 
p&jta, evil, sin ; h*«|r 
truction. 

_ 3, It is but ont 
beings, besrinningle 
lirrrDeroiis-saftj.* [en 
and perish when th 

Xbte." — ' l>ease," 
the souls by their o 
require the aid of th 

'-'. It must be e 
to have come into 
cause must be ase 
cause were assigne 
rated ; and tbas al 
be in vain. 

Note.— On the the 
point of time, a ce 
Else it should be hel 
the soul, in which ce 

10. ft is one o* 
they should, iike 
them in this reapec 

• possessed of variou 
liberated at the sai 

Note.- — The latter 
objection that if Ma 
a removal of Mala, t 
tant. In answer, I 
one, but that it poss 
alone reside in tf 
These mictu, duiik6 
the end of their app 
ing distinctions witl 
objection, is mainl 
more largely in woi 
Indian philosophy. 

11. The benigi 

is also included am 
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testing in vutiUainHy with t"be 



qaarhw- ut the 



— The ifm.«-..i(-jwlfi is wW»t «•• be»» e»lled 
Mm Ur^hM^—aht Tk*e >m aonteiiww* ieeiaded 
the nuUbu. been was it incite* Uh« **«3mn 

i.r-d. liM in tftoreparwiieae. Tine -«*/. (Kio^n 
MaWra w-toffre (bene* the bmm) '» wbkb **•• 

lYidyeavame, r/i, A»«»to and tbe reet, wiwewitjrel 
^«tr path, M»*e«ttf a. err «ud to *-eH. 

£.. TraawwUag tkeea (energies of Main) tilt tbe 
fraction (U> th* seal) sl.oold ct*n, it is called lb* 
^ahm mkii, when by mean* of the bghi of inieU 
feceof tbe mm-ltkr IsViw, it open* ©nt the 
jnri of tbe ion I). 

$rte. — Thin vene voiitoin* e rather vr»*ct-<Ait analogy 
$t~U rinuot well r« hrue^ht oat in ir*a*<attOi>. Kirfot- 
jfiriJia ■- K'i mean* ibe bead and to indicate* the IVaoa 
.£»:*, which n Mid to be (be Mad of tbe l^ord'a body. 
\ nasti a a eoenBared to the n)i, aad Ibe intelligence, 
jn w i<« spewe! ebaiwetoriatic, ia compered to lb* light 
fto «ms Jo«« the tight of the s%n is ebvotntelv »■ 
ii»J in order thai tbe eyes way fawurMA, ,.eve« so me 
^tligeuce °f 'be Iseaa is mraaaary to bring oat tb*» 
i bidden intel>tget.ae of the soul. It ia ef*o on* of 
niaa of ledtaa Philosophy tba* tba eepabiltey of 
i to ea* ie Kght, wtrieb is a special form of tad baa 
»i* tba tight of tba sen. Perbape soc* snob relation 
frren tbe ifiteHigenea of lieu* and that of tba wmI ia 
iliad ban. 

|3. Everything, aantieiit or otherwise, io to It* 
AWby Invars. And m ih«y are alt appoeed each 

F« other, Ilia Sakti cannot blew all ai tht- came 
; heyire bow eu it be said ibat it blend nil ? 

J4 Moreover, it ia sot proper tbai tb« Lord, who 
Aagaged in wearing tbe good of all beings, *hoald 
f (tilings whtoli are bernife) to tbe aool) *i«l cttuus 

pot* — Theaa two atokaa reprtamt tea objectioni «i iu* 
jtapatttom to ibe tiddkitits view, vbioU i* defeuded in 
bfollowiag Ibiae vara**. Tba Lord aide and inciiea 
ka and AnaTa-mala *nd I baa eaoaea obatmctioo and 
% to tba atrat 

>f 1 It ia not for tbo porpoae of paining tbe anal 
it Be Htpporta ila Main, Wbnt ia done i* merely 
*r meeiM (to eome ctber end), but sen otberwita. 

^lote.— " Be- Mpporte it* Mala." Tba mid used ia 
aprwna wbiob ia oaed ia a vary wide lenac in tbia Agar 
a Literally it'maeac to bleat, to faTenr, bat here erery 
Jaf the Lord ie said to be an auiutraka, aince it is finally 



meitat fun l lie welfare of lut mnl>. Tl'us iW iecilihg 
and *ii(»pu!ttnK ol the Mala of tbe -atH. though loiroe-** 
diatety leading to it* pain, jet in the n»i remrtt* in ttn ital- ^ 
vati it. Thia pain tbe «ml i» made iu e-.ptt lem-* ivi 
ncowauy step in it* pmgre«^ tuwaitl* the final end, and 
bence pnia ia anid to be weed •> a mean* to as *>ni. and 
wet an an red in itorlf. 

Id. None rati b* liberntet) au lonp »* darkovwi (i.e., 
Main, bolda away, ita antnontr stJt*ijJ^», 5« soon qs, 
ita vtkti baa undergone rrmn#ni«tatitoi iripi>,>ihg "Or* 
wnUoring). 

Note;— Thia verse eipanna tbe »/«aen, meant, man. i 
tiened iu the prarione one. Liuvratuw ta only tkeretno- 
.•1 of Mai*. Tbia Male cannot be i emoted wilboat ite w 
mihi't or powam aadetpning jmriu^wta, which literally? 
menea " a Dsodifkaiion." That m, the power* ol Male / 
wbirh U meieb/ denee ignoiance, instead of Ijing inert, ^ 
mart be made to brmme aclirr, Thia me, he done onlr 
fav the I-or-i : end tbu proniu mean* pain,' since tbosotl 
iD«tra<tof being inert an befure. nfi«t»ke» oilier tbingK for 
ifjutlf by ihii aetieity. of the power* of Mala. Thee 
power* baring tinaneteoi •beniaelTea, the Krai gradually 
eoMocipatca itaatf f i ooi tbe heavy veil of tbe Mala. It 
■net be lemembered that tbe Mala jl^lf in etei%aJ, and it 
in only ita mttii tnaa a>a (tentmyed ny Deromteg acttre 
•ad node < going tnodincetion ' -See rare* 9.' 

17 Thia Majn will sever undergo modification (or 
ripening; ft itorlf, even, ttinugb belonging In ono 
wbo ia fit for the prureev. roV it ia seen nt all tinea 
and in every way, that tbe ineratient ja »ct '.n mo- 
tion by tbf aentievt 

JTolar— Tb*»' clones tbe aixaexrat showing bnw God a 
gmoioo a e em towarda oetnml m redoacalabte with Ilia 
aiding Mela and thoa eaaaing paia to tba aoaL Tbe nest 
veree illnntrale* it by an example. 

If*. (The Lord ie) like a, surgeon, who though 
inflicting pain on the pmtiert by applying caufin-a 
and the like, ran not be taid to antre his pain, since 
in the end be compasses tbe desired end. 

Bote.— This refers to the well-known treatment of 
■naive mrgeoos in oaaea of abeceea, by applying rauslic 
and anmarira inb 



19. Aa tbe Lord ia all-pervading, there is nothing 
of which He ia not tbe baaia. Wherever there ia 
nothing to be done iby Him; be remains indifferent. 

Kote. — The Lord ia mid to be the innermost basin of 
everything, at tbe same time remaining wholly unaffected 
by i 
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20. The blowing (mutgraha) accorded to vir- 
tuous sonls, is none other than Uie acting (by the Lord) 
in conformity with their virtufe ($wrma] There is 
no virtue for any one without the- 'Lord's action. 

Kote. — Dhm-ma is tbe vii toe attaching too ruao when 
he does viitnoua deeds and which afterwards produces the 
fruits of his deeds. But these fruit* a:e produced by 
the Lord in conformity with the nature of the deeds. 
Therefore -without the Lord's intervention, there can be no 
dliarmo worth the name. 

-A. TMs anutfruha. grows up of itssjU. within, tli%t 
soul from whom the power of the .energies Vt fflala 
have departed : it exists iron* the function of the 
. other (Mala) Deing'dirccwitt to, that end. 

'Nete^ — The latter part of the verse seems to mean 
this, that amtgraha is nothing but the absorption of the 
tattis of Mala within itself, which process is referred to 
as the departure of the Dower of the energies of Mala. 
The object of these mkth also is finally to be drawn into 
their basis, the Mala, again, and thns to render fully 
manifest the innate intelligence of the soul. Thus 
anvgra&a is coextensive with the removal, or as it is 
termed io another place the " transmutation," of the 
powers of Mala, Tbe " end" referred to is .this " trans- 
mutation." 

22. It {anugraha) is the action (of the Lord) in 
Conformity with the- intelligence and the mod inability 

' (of the soul and of Mala respectively), when the 

away of Mala is gone ncd that (vit-, the tir odh An a~takti 
of the Lord) falls off. 

23. (Thus (has been explained the action of the 
Lord) simultaneously, [oTJBifrtietnijgf and aiding tbe 
soul). .Una graduat action is easily "understood. The 
nature of Mayi in authority (i.e., in activity) and of 
Karma has been described above. 

Note.— Tbe first part of this verse refers to Mala by 
which the Lord immediately obstructs, whieh obstruction 
in the end aids the soul. The nature of Maya and of 
Karma also must be taken to have been included in the 
general statement occurring in the latter half of vei se 17 
that all non-sentient things are set in motion by sentient 
beings. 

Here ends the Seventh Chapter. 
INVESTIGATION OF KARMA. 



1. It is inferred that the association of intelligence 
(\.e,, the soul) with senses, bodies and objects" has a 
cause, since it is seen to have an origin. For a 
thing which hae an origin, is never seen to be without 
a cause. 

Note.—-" A thing which has an origin" i.e., in time, and 
thus not eternal. The cause of the association is Karma, 

2. As this (association of sonl with the body'etcjis 
leharacteiized by places, by variety, by short dura- 
tion, by its establishment in every individual and by 
its continuity (through_many births), its* cause also 

■ust be possessed of such qualities. 



Note. — " Places," huc 
riety" — bodies art of di 
plants up to those of 
" Short duration'' — asso 
not eternal, and must g 

3. Since it require! 
ra and the rest (viz. His 
it is said totje.mere 
Karma, being the pre 
(unseen), being subtl- 

Note.— The tirodh&na 
this verse as his concea 
of Karma are Mala and 

4. It is a prodacet 
tutes the objects of en 
things such as relate 
form of Dharma and j 

to truth and falsehood 

Note — " Producer"— 
production of bodies et« 
makes them continue in 
ed by being experience* 
when the body etc., is v 
as experiences As thi 
the objects which come 
is produced by the aoti 
(K&ya), speech (v&ch), at 
kaeam, Sutra 2, verse 1( 
upon this sloka.' In tbe 
real body. "Truth an 
right and wrong oonduc 

5. It undergoes rir. 
during creation it is o 
it merges in Maya. F 
being experienced. 

Uojfce. — During coejn 
Karma for activity ; dm 
dncing fit bodies and en' 
that they may enjoy the 
destruction i.e„ the wit! 
into its primal cause viz- 
form of satask&ras or re 
the soul to activity at th 
It must be carefully not' 
here mentioned, is only < 
each individual and not 
declared in tbe next vers 

6. It is eternal and 
Kala. Though (evenfcui 
qualities of the sonL si 
presence etel, it fa -ye 
as it is present, there i 

Here ends \ 
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SL TW eta*** of the ariad ara eaM to be fowr accord- 

|ag to Paiatijalia Tojja, Saatre, ead tbweeooemte for the 

i of pWieora, |hm fa. Tkqr e*a " Vik&q*,* 

Baaaarftdaaa," " KeafaBja* and "Uji" (1) "Vila**. 

h tba te*«Wf el *** eraad awter to hmm at * 

potat, hit ••w weadar, tad lib* " Jntht," diVoee 

Htats imm objeet*— < *) where it dwell* <w ob- 

** ^fe-abV' MiBjf*. Ufc* rt*t* ta tUaaaTadaa*. (:i) wbere it 
|t*eB* «■ tht rawrae kind of feeling*, that stale » called 
I 1 Ka«btya." Tbeee i>, (2) eud <;J), «* in fes* the aspect* 
'' "ftjf the Ut atete. The +«b or Uly a i* Die bhab state of 
§&■■ miod. or the puitiv* ataie of mind, the " taaeie 
_ §*m " 'be »r it"*? |»l***or*bhs ncr tl>« peinfat. bat— -oou- 
!*•)., j*o«a« regaining — the state of no.tlK>05jbt. which 
i-»i«fe< be celled tbe aitofoic *l»f*. Thm Pitt&ujali ex- 
i in Uii langaaaw ihe **»** of too stanr.a, '* *>(i 4* 
afeA>fi***o l'jnswf* £**• *' i.-«., the latad iw tie 
»1« cmone of a»*Wa J«tsa*wer»tH» Writ *ets«cip*»HM, Ui# 
ut Ipaing 'nil" Jw to attachment of ton mind to 
jingi «n«MC*nl, *sd tba aefload "fpod" da* to eaaoci- 
tion of tbe mind with tbtagi of nn«d ietetaat, 

Man u bit aU. Tfca world is what man tank* 
?«der bead "Tha greater t«piritael) warfare* 1 Jeklad-lljo 
idaiaw**!— 

Wtwtw abell kS» heart ciaaaaa fc«a aV paeaWe 

Will aoou petveire thareia a Coott end Puiamrw 

hale." 
jAgain: 

" ftt long a* taan keep* eompaoy with ev-it thought, 
V 19 '■ How can be aedaretaavd Qod'a Coaaaaaaoaia o a gh*. " 
_iii The practice of eirtaa girea Blind engagement, um! m 
^c !< It at whw an*#»t|jr, tics nay not enter by that back* 
pd"* ' (ooi' oa»a)-ilj njieu. 

«* ! : '~ Tbara i* aocotdm^ tu alluaaaloiaa S«or : ' The iria- 
^ ut loni uf eoitt!*i'iait*aMOfdinjf to vbiob oubmO« i* lutt all ika 
_«i " picLnre, aeuor^iow; to wbieii all ina alepbaot i* nut what a 
pv** 4 iliufJ toau, few! i)i 4 in pt«UwoU T jadflM it to 1m Itfca a 
^* t iillai [Ihi* u call*) tba «»«?•* _J j»g<B» in Snnsltiit), wd 
VtCflot>lint( to wliiflli i.othini; in powiibla to be )n<l(^»d na 
-* •*' Mttltar good w «vit otWx/e/f/. 

M Gnl makaa tlwiu look Hka daad in wiutat'a ft«un 

reisjii, 

But with ntiiirniag «pi*i»i; vrabei tham to life tqpuii. 

» " ♦ « 

' Oront ifwdufflw *«]iftnite, no gooltnA a'ci- will How 







" Kagroated ba (hat'i not witb i^aaaara and pwn. 
" Caa b», by tbaae accident*, live nW apaiit ? 

e a • • 

" Tlia bait of .rosi flattery m aju ;i; * foond mh' 

a a • a 



rf '< 



RamaDibrmiK'e, foixatfulnan. both are of God 



'The ■waataaas w praaawt ; Ha fitin.e's not prtMTM : 
lis fMoH of J e at ra e tion will Imr-t forth at la-u 

• « * m 

"On raio tlwra ia Mtat aanmhmctit Urhif^ ;n its 

tt-jib j 
Anotbor vain also that worica a altola worbt'i. v>ts * 
The rain ff *prnig doea wt»d«* in t)t* j.«j l !»-t,\ i J.I , 
Th* rain «f aattima obills liku affac.'** ^Itivei* <x»! I. 
Tba spring rain Doariabea whatc'er it falhl anon. 
Aetnmnal abowara bat bhm-h and <tbrird ; sit \ um 

■Taa, 
Tbaa w it witb lb* colli, ttw ttirnl, ami eka Ika viu . 
The; 'ra Bieaaa fiom wl-ifb »ncb diSerant pltasea 

xm i to r ;n« 
To ibiafto iuriaiUa toe aaiua rule still boida good -. 
Advantage, lo^WaniiovatKT. fraud, aMictionn* Boot). 

» a * • 

M What ia there {marital t)>at from no* to dwray * 
Where ta tha roof thai will not ruin ha oaa day !■ 

* a • a 

" AJaa ' (bat 1 in «mrbp a™g» t-f mirth aud glee. 
Eati.eiJ had foepet that death would riait aw. 

" Of Um aaO waiar, fire ta n«*ll*d thrash water'* w«t 

Still, water bed* tbraaajb fit*, w ban ia a caaldina at. 
• • « • 

** How wiaay aactniag pkaaataa, fair, aa near »w«et. 

Have p.«on )a»kinw ia tbaau, death to aU tbay roeer ! 

e e • a 

" Tba jaioa of otiripa xrapaN •* aoor, aa ia welUcnowti ; 
Bat when Hat ft ait baa ripeaad, itwaatasd flagrant 

fwwai. 

In w iii«- jar wham fanarated, ua n aeana asd andean : 
Whan vinegar, aifitin, moat aholtueaie ia it eeen,' 
'■ Lugubriuui coantcoanres atv fur oat- behoof ; 
That tk« may W rrmiadetl not to cotut re-pruof. 
And Uuauiiiiji iiMtf^A ni-e out irvillioot tlieit' use. 
If tiny it-cnJl us from mere form lo sense ooclaee." 
" Should God «<daju thy fall, thy .sight will Minded lie. 
' Twjxt fiiead«ad foa tba difference tho'lt fail to s^.*' 
" Tlia origin of oil is wattr. Tliia in known. 
Thao why are oil and watei- tuet. ax ni»y be shown 'f 
From water oil 'a created by inysleiious power; 
'(iaiuat arater why. doea oil irse up, and war, aaob 

boni ? 
The rose rnriajra from a li.ui u : ihurus from tba ro-w 
la open warfare are llteae l wit. Why '• What aapposu • 
" The Huaeia blow and fade: the fruit begins to sW:. 
So. whea oar bodica die. «i»v w>ul» in ifhiry dwell 
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Tbe fruit's reality ; the flower is but ajiign ; 

The flower'a tbe harbinger ; tbe fruiy-fhe true-design. 

The flower blown and past, the fruit then cornea in 

sight ; 

Tbe first meat perish ere the other can aee tight. 

Unless a loaf be broke, no nutriment it yields ; 
Until the grapes aiu crushed, no cup of wine man wields 
To drags, to prove a solace to tbe sufferer's ache. 
Together must be blended, rolled in one smooth-cake." 

All tbe foregoing is nutshelled in tbe following Slokas 
of the holy Btragavad Gita and Viahnu Parana :— 

XVIII. 37. Bh. G. 

uewijoftaja eabja»Tr»KT3oTS jfSoi 38. Bh. Q. 
iX rs""£»Se*>Hr»ej&i6s3r*58o!fc5« - ittS\'Bic*fc-i3 1 

8 rt *-><i6-b(«i*-ii*'5" *:fc;Si*-etf roKSsi 11,6.47. V. P, 

S"S;S9 r, **aB5>d«itff ( t)*»B-"iJ6tiiir>aS)"3N II. 6.48 "V. P. 

The meanings of these stanzas have already been ex- 
plained in previous paras. 

53. Therefore, there is nothing that can be termed abso- 
lately happy, and nothing absolutely miserable, bat it 
only denotes tbe mood of tbe mind when consciousness of 
these alternatives occur or Patanjalis' " modifications of 
tbe thinking principle," and Herbert Spencer's " con- 
sciousness in general." Likes and dislikes, the percep- 
tion of contraries is the root of consciousness. Here is a 
strange "origin of evil,'* if one is required, an origin, or a 
no-origin, in which evil is bnt the other side of good. 
There can nothing be called an "act" of consciousness 
nnless that act is the knowing of a " difference" betweoh^ 
either two items of a '' subjective" universe, or an " ob- 
jective" universe. Let Herbert Spencer speak : — 

" Consciousness can neither arise nor bo maintained 
without the occurence of differences in its atate. It must 
be ever passing from one state into a different state. In 
other words there mnst be a ewrfhtimts i]ifi\reiiiiaUon of 
its states. This is the analytic process, 

Here, close by is the synthetic process of the mind : — 
'' States of consciousness successively arising," the 
njii;d requires to classify them " as lilco cei tain before- 
experienced statrs." " That is to say, there must bo a 
rontititmw: mtcymtinti of states of consciousness.'' 

Therefore, 'all mental action whatever is definable as 
thf, ci-iitiwwi'z il))f'fm}iiatitni and hitrgrrttimi <>f states of 

Now, who can catch this fugitive niitid ? Who can irji- 
pv'HUt the ever tunning thief? Paruninli gives rules iti 



bis Yogasutras how to do it, Vishua Parana, Bk. II, 
53, has said, alluding to such " change" in mind, as re- 
gards feeling happy or otherwise. 

&,;;St<S6W-aj-2_cBbo I 5>v<*>s*r>6u£r>s II 

Thus, " By contraries are contraries brought fourth to 

view, 
From out of darkness was the light created new — " 

54. In the 6th Chapter of the Bliagavadgita, called 
tbe vyg&Wa*X or «» ji'fioaB&sSicBnK', or the Book of 
Self-restraint, Arjuna complains to Krishna about the 
restlessness of his mind. 

■aw(eio&'!&;f ssXg ^viifc $»* Sg ^#oi 

tf^*S«O(0if S'O^^fi wSr«85SAit&6[j-o'5o I 34 ll 

Truly translated by Edwin Arnold, the purport is ■ — 

" * * * because the heart of men 

Is unfixed, Krishna ! rash, tumultuous, 

Wilful and strong. It were all one, I think, 

To hold the wayward wind, as tame man's heart." 

And Krishna admits that : — 

t»"|5o#'oHsoi£iS*wSTor» sSjafitS^ ■* :S»o*5i>S I and points 
out tbe remedy that MVi'^jfoi'T'o^* "3 ^tn 
■tfXVSrwII ll 

35, 

t. e. Hero long-armed 1 beyond denial, hard 

Man's heart is to restrain, and wavering ; 

Tet may it grow restrained by habit, Prince ! 

By wont of self-command. 

The above is exactly Patanjalis Yog; and when it is 
constantly practised, the mind will become steady, and i.s 
then compared to : — 

car*r.sr«as>tfejS;Sc dSaooa^ab-Ktfc-e tfill 18 
i. e • * * * * * * * See ! 

Steadfast a lamp burns sheltered from the wind : 
Such is the likeness of the Yogis" mind 
Shut from sense-storms and burning; bright to Heaven. 

55. We all know what mental 'attitude and physical 
feeling are produced by discomforts of life. A-thorn 
pricking in our feet throws us out of balance, bolli mind 
and body, but imagine the hardiness of the Bishis, 
Munis, Thapasvins and Yogis of old who sat down fw 
contemplation till their nails and hnirs grew and gi«w 
nnd got intertwined with the surrounding shrubs 
and creepers, and ant-hills grew ran nil them and over 
them. But why goto Yedic and Putunic days V Only 
lattly in the year 1895, April, we reaii of a Snnyasi who 
sat down under a tree, near Pi.J.Tasurovar, Tiavancor.\ 
for 3 moi'fal years, ex|>osed to sun, rain and winds. 
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.iith«Dl ant latil ; «l«o ji't.aM i">t pick "ff bi* txxiv 
i r*n «•'!*. nV* srwl v-imin, which nrsaknl <nr*r (I 
v-nl>lin>! Inn hi*»j <•«*« nwt irtWr animal* i»bh4i 
rtrer ih'*i Jn-fl i«(J wiol'l iH<t pe rait the p»la«e»»fltwer»i 
t ■/ apply »> i medicine to 'h* »fcit*-rept»ir*» lo whrvh hm 
IValy in bin l*«t day* bream* .ntyert. In «U aobeli** iag, 
i'ia*«rt*li4tic age, CJod h*» .bowa m thta phenomenon, of 
«.<>« e ton* CM by practice rotitrol fain miml, and in »ndi 
x n»MMr MNibt emllttu* l» all failing. 

'■•it. /?« part Hike*, il i* ihtetealing to not* here a eol- 
f*trr,tl p*yeh«(ygiat dells'** ion arrirrd at by Herbert 
.Siweeer, In iW mltn of n.nerioa«n*«« referred to in 
t-aia *>.'*, w* m« hux an '" »•:»"' or " aia*tT win perceired 
.•» n<fi an afcuanl of ibti note wbii-.li tbe tuind took of a 
I'ifVrwnw Urtwrtni (•*(> int*B*r» of cognition. th*» showing 
bow tlifficnll it wan l« know exactly what the pneterior 
lite or i bo intirfltivtit ntnlr of that fiiiw .io**ns*a we*. 
«lnn it jimt prwrdnf the perception erf a differenc*, 
'nliirb conatit u<«" an oHgi*' for a wl uf expei-tence* 
v ! K-h «'e flaw *« evil) ; nod is the ram* manner, an lung ant 
>-ur mind dun'm* prn«tr*ta the a»fnl mystry nf the one 
t'ltitnute Rrality, bni most *c*r remain thi* xide of the 
i-artain dtnwu between it, atnd (be facta of conociga a aw* 
•«mcviit«d m the two phases of that Reality known, an 
ut-jecfira aw) »nUjeetivr, eerb translatable ona from the 

■ ■flier in terms of matter sad mind. When I read tbe 
rirdoctinna on ibis point by a Western philosopher of 
1 1,* htemp vjf Herbert Spenwr, I was (imply ttrwck damt> 
»» itli tiirlt innnnaiuUc w«n«l«T *n<^ ntrprica ttait tb» 
*fiiiad ami protiMindly logics) ariantific facts to diaccT^rad, 
m> liearrtifnlty arpotrlnd with tb« Vwianta Pfailtwupby oi 
(ijci, wliicli MMtH-i a ntati.Tta,l and a epipitaal manitri- 
•iition, MBinnly Piukriti and Pnmaha, fiura the on* Awfttl 
l~nsp«akati|< Reality, the Pambra>m«. In two pbtwa, by 
•iiPtuent mntca f>f n< I iori nation, S|»tH*i' arrivaa at aocb 

■ 'i<orla*HiTi. In bin rHyc^i>l(«r)'. Vol I, Oertara] Attslysi'. 
ui\i\ei- Transfi^BreH R*almm. he «otnM up am folluwa :— 
* tiici" nMt!« w« ace Iirongbt innnd to the eaMloaion ra- 
t^ealcdly renrhed l.y ptlier irmte*. thai Iwbind all mani- 
f^tBtionn,. iniiw and outer, tbwe ia a Power manifented. 
II«t. an before, it b*R l«wime Hear that while tbe nnture 
«f tliin Powrv oannot I* known — trbile we lack tbe faculty 
"f fi-nmiiijf evj>n tl* ilnuint-»i conception of it, yet ita 
ttniteraaJ prewneu if tlte «li*nlute fact witbant wbLch 
tlim- r \a lie no relative facts Kvnry feeling and thought 
i*i»'< (tut iranaitoi? an •< iftailifp nade up of aaoh feel. 
m-> and tltoBxtitu h» al^a hn\ i raneitory— M y, |W oh. 

'■'■!» amid which lift if ^e*^. I hoapb laaa tn*eitory t 
Uing Mn-rt-nlly in ronrfiV of luaioe; their indiTidiialiriaa, 

i<.»-fcly or slowly : weliarn that the one tbinw pennaneat 
i- ihp ("ikiK.HHl.Ir Rrnfi'r hidden nnder alt these chang- . 
mt.' -Iifij,' . Cmthl Heilifif s,* nce , hare aaoretly learnt 
•icttn a B (ml inn Ftwhi, tlw fnmmis Upoaihhad seuteaoe P • 



With bat ill c-ooctMnied « ar*»l enit inivarJ extaay, bo 
exrla.im* in bin Vol. II., Phytica) ityetiieam, ReaoJt*: — 
r See I ben on i piedicamevt. We can think of matter 
oaly in terma of mind. We can think of mind only in 
term* of maltci . When we bare pnebed oar explorations 
of tbe tin* to the aU*raw>et limit, we are refened to tbe 
aeeovd for a Sua) anewer ; and when we bare tot the 
final tuitti of the aeeoad. we ar* refrrred back to tbe 
first for an interpretation of it. We find the reloe of x in 
let ma of r; then we find tbe raise of y in term a of m 
and ao on we may continue for erer without cotninfr neaier 
to eolation. The aatitneeia of aitbject and object, nerar 
to be tmaacondad while coneciooasetut butt, renden 
impossible ail knowledge of that Dtimate Reality in 
which aabject and object are united.' 1 

And this bring* na to (be true conctaaion implied 
IhioagkoQi the foregoing pages — the cocctuioa that it aa 
one and the nam rX'Iti male Reality, which is manifested to 
aa subject i rely and objectively. For, while tbe nature of 
that which is manifested under either form proms to ha 
inacratable, tlw order of its manifesta tions thrnaghont all 
Bseatal p W ooe a ena prove* to ha the earn* aa the order of 
its nnmniiastaiioafl Uiroaghont alt material phenomena, * 
Friends, how glad it make* me to disclose to yon, 
(his roratation baried in the depth* of littla>read To> 
tomes!' Rare we now omasa to lift ap onr arm* and 
declare to the whole world that the weatem and the 
eastern intelbwta which travelled in opposite direction* 
from a common centra (the pristine ArynJand somewhere 
aboat Asia Minor), bar* on account of the circle of onr 
Earth, appmaohad aaeh other and met 9 With Paraaara 
Bhattar, in reraraao* and worship, we may repeat : 

*»*Moft»*ot1acfc&7» ^cfolottaaottQapatfo $s>*JSg#o 

A«e i 

^•oc^vwsaaea^fB &^ 5 oBr*s^es"^fit3c»ala»«tfa^ 
**^a»i I |* <» 4 i 1» « 

This paragraph is a* it may at first sight appear, not 
ont of place. For to anraval the problem of evil, w* have, 
eaFieneis Power Cobb* ha* teM as, to wait till that 
Cnknowahl* Reality beaoaae* mora and more known to as. 

57. Bnartri Hart is a famous Sanskrit post and 
philosopher, aad bis work called StTUtS, ia highly 
prised in India In his » ^•*gfj"i f ufaaUijosrHfifiaaV 
Soti»), ia an address to the mind how not to foal concerned 
or distressed »'.*„ not to court evil, by predisposing it, ia 
the following manner : 



I 
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■At (JjiBio *»l?"rj ii;f-0_Sl> *"*3*©"o -^aio^aOjft 
tfo^-(fse)9jS , !F~ir-^g''!r" [ 

Meaning ; Mind ! why dost tlton in rain ramble P take 
tbou rest ; for, (according to the truth) " man proposes, 
God disposes" which is the game as ^4^3. agOofl'jr'o, 
"p £id>o~Sf -OoSfo, and again more approximately as true 
as Bh. Giia, Ch. XVIII, SI. 14 JiojB-.S&^&o, and 
ultimately na true as aphorism 2 o 6, of the Biamhasutras 
(11.3). lit. " tSwtfcS-efaj y"^!,' 1 explained by thepopnlar 
v eeyiiig l ' "3?Oi»'«^w^&!i^tf«»0)»Cfor)italwEy3happeDa 
(ultimately) in a certain manner, no otherwise, (With 
a miDd serene lite this), F take thiDgs easily not doting 
on past- events (for they are 'past),*not speculating on 
coming events (for they are hidden in the fatare), and 
not questioning the advent of present events. 

Bnridhas, the 7th and 6th of the eight patbB incul- 
cated by him are the training of the mind s<> as to be 
callous to evil or good. The 7th is partly as follows:— 

'Endeavour always to calm yonr minds under any 
sense of pleasure or of pain.' 

The 8th mm as follows : — 

'-'Bight state of mind that we should be firm in our 
Jbelief and strictly indifferent to either pleasure of 
p»in."— 

Chicago Par : of Bel Vol. I. P.. 220. 

S8. Theodicy is perhaps a word new to yoo. It is derived 
from " Theos"=God, and "dike" justice or light. It is, the 
science of the vindication of the justice of God in ordain- 
ing or permitting natural or moral evil. The words 
" ordained or permitted" denote hb sei ious a charge as 
can be preferred against an AU-Good God. In another 
place we shall attempt to meet this charge by entering 
into ft disquisition of Brahma Sutra No. 172, II — 1, 

but here confine ourselves to quoting a beautiful passage 
from Revd. Alfred Williams 'Momerie's U>D) address 
(1893) before the Chicago Psrliament of Religions Vol I. 
Pg. 872-276. He argues thus :— 

"Is the Infinite Thinker Good ?•.•» For when we 
contemplate the s offering and disaster aronnil us we are 
some times tempted to think that the Great Contriver is 
indifferent to- tinman welfare. But evolution which is 
only another word for ci>ntinaoos evoUition, inspire* as 
■ with confidence." 

" How could there be difficulties .for God P How could 
the Infinite be limited or restrained P Let ns see. We 



arc too apt to look upon restiaint »» essentially an evil, 
to rtgfti d it ns a sign of weakness. This is the greatest 
mistake. Restraint may he an evidence of power, of 
superiority, of perfection. Why is. poetry ro much more 
beautiful thnu prose P Because of the restraint of rhjthm. 
Why is a good man's life so much more beautiful than a 
bad man's ? Because of the restraint? of conscience," * * 
*. Many things are possible for a devil which are impos- 
sible for a God. The fact is, infinite wisdom and good- 
ness involve nothing less than inSnite restraint. When 
we say that Gj>d cannot do wrong, we virtually admit that 
he is under a moral obligation or necessity. And reflec- 
tion will show that there is another kind of. necessity, 
viz., mathematical by which even the Infinite is bound 

" Do you suppose that the diety coold make a square ■ 
with only three sides, or a line with only one end r • • 
Surely not. It would be prostitution. A Being theiefore 
who "attempted 1b reverse the truth of mathematics would 
not be Divine. To mathematical necessity Deity itself 
would yield. 

Sometimes pain is needed as a warning to preserve ua 
from greater pain — to keep us from destruction. If pain 
had not been attached to injurious actions and babite, all 
sentient beings would long ago have passed out of exis- 
tence. • • * Further pain is necessary for the development 
of character, especially in its higher phases. In some, 
way or other, though we cannot tell exactly how, pain acta 
as air intellectual and spiritual stimulus. The world's 
greatest teachers, Dante, Shakespeare, Darwin, e, g, have 
been men who suffered much. Suffering moreover develops 
in us, pity, mercy and the spirit of self-sacrifice. It 
develops in us self-respect, self-reliance and all that is 
implied in the expression : strength of character. • • • 
Even Christ became pe' feet through suffering. * * 
The truth is constantly becoming moi-e Apparent that on 
the whole and in the long rnn it is not well with the 
' wicked j that sooner or later, boch in the lives of indivi- 
duals and of nations, good triumphs over evil." 

" Sita" the beloved, the life of Sri Rama, was made to 
go through the oideal of fire. The Panda vast, with whom 
God was ever near, and whom Krishna said were his very 
life '« Atfi *>wS-«y»oSir-i, were ever pat to tiisls, 

59. Han judges man in this world, and some' men in 
power and in their pride of self-couceitedneBB and vanity 
in believing themselves models- of perfection^ think they 
have .the capacity to judge, 'and hold that such (in i *eed 
narrow) judgment is infallible. Bnt they err. Do you 
not see this daily exemplified by the aota of autocrats, 
whose selfishness finds the best illustration in nepotism 
Ac, for which every sentiment of righteousness, and every 
regard for virtue and inuocenae must needs be atari Boed P 
Philip 3. Maion D. [). JPp. *66 Val I, Ghkwgo PmPI. of 
Religions says :— 
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*■ Life if fall of eppttvot <metradictiooa • • * A Km 
» crowned. Bad • St Puol i* beheaded ; * Bargt* receive* 
1b« rkra Mid • fl*Ton»n»ln « IiwmI at lb* rtafca ; mi 
Ai|u(«l »itt* «e efxpire and ■ Chriat i* cmejnW." Tb*e* 
jw« bsrnu JDdjpB**4«, bst b* aaya "•lowly cone* their 
rrtn«TtJ," Otbcrwi** Htmau » aot mAmfivi, and oar 
pbilr»optiy at «»it i* no philosophy It we* «id: 

" Tb« will of God grind* alnwly. bat 

It gJiftdf txeaediBg iw " 

Tbuae who mite now will in ihrir tart b* •mitten. 
Tht» Ml to* law ofethint a* well M that of MobmtwV 
(njctioMui erolotioo, a*d that of tb« eacred fnartion 
pertaining to Tboodier 

Tb* Cfcriat-iaa S*riptore« mj- " Th«r work* do fottow 
withttwa" (R#t XlV-]3).»Dd Math— XVI. *T) "he 
•ti»l I retidei onto *TMy man accrodwa; to hi* d*eda " 

A Mswnloian poet haj aan«; — 

" He who to man; ctanlted with power of tjraony, 

Lilt* rnbbiih hajt been (Wept by death*' broom elaao 

*w^r 

" A mw whoae raa* daatraa lb* world coaid ant ooateia 
!■ aometinM* bf ooa thorn* point aant to daa t h'a 
in," 

AutowoaTiiu G. 



THE TSLUGU RULE IN SUPPORT OF 
8AMBANDHA. 
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—No* ditw» of final a. ** Tdmgu and Bamiumdk* — 

We thall quote a few clear fn*tan*e* from the 
Alwara, and tka flrtt Alwar poet that we tball quote 
it Tbernm&Dgai, who bean a strik- 
ingly close metrical reeomblaaoe to 
3emhaodba more than to any other 
ancient poet. It will be remembered that the 6rst quo- 
tation* from Sambacdba on the peculiarity in question 
were from fhsfj+^P*** veraea, and we shall quote 
exactly nmilar instance* from Thernmaugai in the 
nine metre u that of the 0<*ipjmuu0»<i> Te r se * . 

#0iaawa*«. 

+4jteQurmm** &ui )t je 
e>£aW«0«V«9jr->' «**V 

e>*0tm>^+mwQm. (Ill, nV5) 



T tw ii nm i i i 
awtrtcai raaav- 
bttae* to Sast- 
baedba. 



The metre liere ia exactly the name aa that of the 
0<Slfi*uu0*ur, and wo have arranged each line 
here in two halve* just aa we have don* to Sambban- 
db» before, to bring home to the 
reader the identity of the metre 
which ia a love'y Dratidiao mette of 
the ancient poet*. With the above 
line* compare the following line* of Sambandha w» 
hare already quoted and which we reproduce hare 
for refreshing the reader's memory. 

*a.tu*0r. 

r?§i*m&uwa*. 

ajdwawaaS j»«r«r^ Mm 
la> uiaji Mm 



9fC L/mitm-l-m Qpif 

P&m*m mrmit* fotQp. 

Othw leer tn- The fallowing are farther dear in- 
Tin afBi stance* from Theromangai. 

(1) Orr*«w Optjfiv B»Qm vmfikfi 

Q»»mmHi* jr(Au»«.a/«T 
ammr Qf& Quit mm Oeioveal 

•*£SJ>? Ifffbhv 

••MM #^)aV ^a,* ,j#af« 

-*>®'°«- (iv.».e) 

With thie compare the following linea of Sambna- 
dha afready qnoted at p 228. 

jUtiOmtm Qmtmtmp* mammmfQufmi 

0tmu>0 a^9« 
•*ir3«rar u*(-«*r)_ (?«•«■ 

mn*Q*§mQm»%»i mt&riQuw 
mtmpimtmr t—faiG*. 

(2) m-A<3 *+&9- jrr»ijnm <s* a *> 

Qftmymt- ummrmm 0*»q.p Qmt(gm,p 
qfmrmyQ** aroiiSffaw »*»|i» »f«^ 

4*Om» mtjfimm Qutyt- mtfguu. (T. 8. f^ 

In lha edition in our pneeaerion the nnderKned worda 
«M miaVou with 6andhi which prodaoce irregnUrtty 
and we hare insrodnoed non-fiandhi. 
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(.3) u:toi>& Jwi^ -3** OaserBTi* *." 

ffi«>!i/j9 (Sufi iWfQfijf 

*'m«j^ L&erG&s jfirimiLiijV -jj 

*ie*3> Sj_i^ 4#&m&m- t V 1 If. 8. 2) 

JUgiaBDfltamj Q*i«Fluu3>fp »«ii»* » p*a Sew 

There are more instances in Therumangai which 

cannot be easily demonstrated to 

other in«a..rcs students of modern poetry and we 

difficult of do- therefore omit them for the pre- 

monitration. 

sent. 

We sbail quote one or two instances from each of 
hattotewtoam the other A 1 wars where the peculia- 
•ther Alruit. r ; ty ocC nrs. 

PERIALWAR. 

etQfSDUH L/il A. If. U?«Wlf lO Lil Of 

*(S£^!iSu> Ou(jJBIll« *JKI6BS*U?fflr IHI CftOM 

«A*i_Qu>af gsii *«>- lemQr. VI. 7. 5.) 

KULASEKHARA. 

erS£Gf£0 i£&tm<8 Qp*Qpw Qaiefc® 

QpiTQfQpffi nSrf^sn^jj* Sure z> Qg-iiQutrm 

(13.) 

(2) mafful) aS8wa r imiiS sgriiiii 

S?,i(<5>ai>ILJ 0JtllLSs3Br(?lil ^(Jj IS £ IT SOILI 

G*(fi,s/«.T«»ii UL.ijiJCuff(g 

naru>*<7» v «i&»«<fC«r. (TX, I.) 

The suffix 9 in ui_» uOurrg seems to be e$±imG*,Tor 
as pointed out by *^^®if«ff«#aj(f in (j^igP**** 
42 in the expression mpiSsS which he splits into 
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m,i>*<g <t £«*. This snffiix is probably same as ' . 
Telugu imperative suffix £ as in tSoSIs = do not send L 
which however is restricted to negation. .^ 

THONDARADJPPOI1I. 

0_)<T»-UL JlT« «*Sl*^9;i!JuUrTar 

QuMtuOpV tflfiiianj yarar© 
ft. 1 J0*G& &&»?&& cnvi^i 

picr*tirr<LCi un ^.ajirtf. 
QjatrBlti^m ._ ftp/ go«ir ^aj,* 

NAMMALWAR. 

(1) J auujfi^anL- lUfiO/e^ Qp^tpoi j> 

tuples M^paiitb. (J, 3. 3) 

(2) ** gSfs&jtBRp ,iefl*^iii 

Hj»@sB.ai r * ^©(tfjuiS^/i^. {III. o. o) 

This is ,©(3^ i ffljnJu«,pii metre- ■ 

(3) *wf£p<i/gj l 'awii * i_,i^(?ijf «j 

«ffl»«Sifprflii./ QuiteOitBi £ 
Qpna (ZfiLdQi^ip jucqjQ^quut 

QfpjusMtark^f um*<up^ii 
jf&iGpuLt- Gu'Qpd® 

jHjpGeud!® e?i_n(?U). 

In our edition the last line is given with Saodhi >"" 
which makes the line irregular and we hsvc thought i 11, 
it necessaiy to introduce non-Saudhi. I s 

(VIII. 8 o.) ii 

We have not quoted Natchiar aa tier icstances 01:- i" :: 
cur ouly in metres which not having ' J; - 
Natthiav nnt survived to na are not modern and :V'- ! 
m»y there fore present nifhcntties to 
the reader unacquainted with the peculiarities of i 
ancient metres. 

We have quoted as many ancient poets as are' 
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avsilahle lor the purpose, and the in- ' 

lnotances arc s t noc eg quoted are most of them only 
rrom modern . . ■ . J ■ 

metm only. those that occur in metres that have 

become modern by surviving to us,'' 1 

"Wa have carffnlly avoided ancient metres which seem' 
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have died away only by am caprice of tMM ra- 
nker then from w«t of *sy viteHty »■ tb**» to eea- 
*in t*«r long existence. 

; The ineteneesteal an feend oa the point *re eft 

prior to ****■*»*»■«_ r# s«t$ to whose 

.WuthU bterary genias »eo disinterested la- 

w *'* n ■"**- boars ■■ tie cease of ancient liter*. 

'in lentil ia so vastly indebted:. W* have net 

smn able to ■«( with aay instance aioce his time 

Ud taking him therefore u the beginning of modern 

jeetry, we may rooghly aay that oo instan ces occur 

It modern poetry and we even venture to think that 

«»r* are oo instances in ?•»•>* #*u>eafl which if the 

it'emrat t» 1-ma will bare to foe ranked under modern 

!0»?try. Tli* peculiarity 10 question therefor* may 

ie utilised a« some t«l to diatme^tish ancient from 

aodeni poetry. 

It i« now clear that the instances are not 
peculiar to Sxmbandha bat a*e only 
.■XtreuDbu- exemplification* of a rate uaiver- 
•a* p>*'j udly observed by ancient porta. We 

tare thonght it neoreenry to say so modi here on W- 
»tf of Seeibeodhs ea ao opioioD seem* to be private- 
y gaining ground among readers of Tamil poetry is* 
itadiog eves tome of the orthodox Pandit claca thai 
:i« poetry of S*mbandb« and hie contemporaries ia 
tot amenable to the ao called rolea of Tamil gramma? 
tad proaody, and ia remarkable for looseness of meferi- 
avl and grammatical construe* ioo. Snch an opinion 
ui been openly expressed to m in a privet* conver- 
sation by a highly ester iced Tamil gentleman of very 
treat western [earning, for whose views wa always an> 
lertained very great regard. Fortunately however, 
'.he opinion u*a not gained sufficient atraogh to fores 
itself into pontic ntterance so far as wearsawnre. The 
met however seems to be that in the melody of metres 
sod in the power and accuracy of express ion* and 
thought the ancient poets have never been equalled 
by the best of modern poets. 

Ai 1 noun > in Sin-oiir ok tub Hii.e 

tYht-ii w« C'Uic to i-'in-iidi'r the authority iipwii 
limli »h« dtiviajtun refii-, wf find there is »h*>l)it(dy 
tm>- in Tamil n» far a- we win m*c iiorarv wt> aware 
tun ih*« villi 1 has ii'i-r liei'ii r«'fuijiii(wd by the Pandit 
i;i-«. K\> 1 -ythimr lid-m^ing to am-ient poetry cx- 
1 iii tliv hi-t'ii v <<t 1 a f>'«' »>f'i i» involved in ijivat 
d<-ii ity. liiaviilutn liti mtarp, IbwldiaH grammar 
wil Mr . vuliiii 1 « i» . -.- » ] v ■■"■•> !< pfilVi-t lilimk in Tamil 






li teratare. There appears to have been 
very great literary "Drevidteu activity 
aboat the time of Sambandha whkh 
was myateriosflly enough followed by 
a long night of literary dark nesa which dawned * ud- 
datiy into n brilliant splendour of day light in the time 
of »i*Jb«awt-»'*ui9. What befeV 
Ua waty i» the Tamil people before hie time and 
eaSaadaa, why they have ceased to follow qp 

Bambandba and Sendersr, aad how 
Sambandha's denlieg and brilliant day light came 
to be overtaken by a long night of gloomy literary 
darkneas, we are nnable to 'understand. 60 that 
when people awoke after the long darkneas that 
myeteriosaly ancccwed Sambandha, they foand his 
history and poetry as belonging to a qoite different 
age altogether, into which they ventured not to in- 
vestigate- Daring that long darkness whatever was 
Oravidian wa* lost in oblivion sad it was tocceeded 
by pare Aryan inflsenceasd Aryan activity. Though 
therefore there u absolutely ao aotbo- 
jJjJjF* ™**JJ' «*y «"■ the point in Tamil, yet we are 
•raj ' '*' gbul to find that the usage has been 
sanctioned long ago by TelngB gra- 
mmarians. We shall quote the several authorities 
that are forthcoming in Tetugn on the point of which 
the oldest and tbe beat is that of Atharwana Chary. 

We ahsll refer to the several authorities in Telugn 
and then try to aee how far they (rapport Sambandha. 

There is a Tefogn grammar in Sanskrit Annshtnb 
Atwwm* 8&kM h T Atharw*oa Chary called 
Chmrr'* ro>» on Atharwana Kanka where the follow- 
po " D ' iog rale is laid down on the point. 

(1) fi-goytflbv •*>eV-jSo9ojjy6fl^a,i^er 

It is no fault even if there is no Sandhi (for tba 
Vtnkfcir* itimm- T owel aV) where there occurs a pauaa 
■**■ in a sentence. 

The following rale which occurs in Venkuh's gram- 
mar seems to be bat a paraphrase of tbe above rule. 

(Wl-tju thoru is • pause in n sen'enco it is 110 funlt 
oven if final » followed by a vowel nudergoea wo 
Snndhi.) 

TbiTu ■» a Teluija grammar of quit- rocent dian 

n.ii«v,..ki.ni. by ChinoHyii Suiy of some original 

imimi. rosauioh culled BnUvviiknrauniuu. 
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where tlie rule occurs with soma modified tion as 

fo'Iows. f 

jSe^'ftS'4-Sfc art t">4i 

'Learned men say tlmt at the end of a sentence 
noii-Ssuulhi is no error.) 

This is an example of non-Saadhi in prose given 
by the author who again adds the following note. 

(This kind of absence of Sandhi is found only at 

the end of a line in poetry.) 

These aro the authorities aud we shall quote 
instances from Telugu literature to justify the rule. 
We hare been able to obtain only two instances on the 
point in Telugu, one of which occurs in Naunaya 
Bhatta's Bharata and is quoted in Venkiah's gram- 
mar and the other occurs in Vasucharitrarriu which 
we hare obtained with some difficulty. It will be 
interesting to kuow why the examples are so few in 
Telugu, while they abouud in ancient Tamil and we 
cannot say how many more examples will be forth- 
coming in Telugu literature on closer research. The 
example quoted from Bharata in Venkiah's grammar 
is aa follows : 

^Ftf aarfSCi ;&j-tfc£3ic3bo#3 

The verse here being a pure Telugu metre called 
Ataveladt the last foot of the 1st line must be either 
a wni>sa<u*Qi or <s3mi§<r, that is to fay, exactly the 
same foot that begins the Tamil well known metre 
used throughout A man®, aod which wo have there- 
fore called elsewhere tineas® eS^^pta for ready iden- 
tification. So we find here at the end of the 1st line 
£ e»(5o7H8o' which is i-|6rflim<Ersutu a quite legitimate 

foot at the end of the 1st line of Ataveladi. This is 
the final foot of the 1st line if there is no San- 
dhi. But with Sandhi the lines would read as follows : 

Where the last foot is sxiaTr- which is a toir*£/f 
quite inadmissible at the end of the 1st line of Atave- 
ladi and the metre would bo destroyed. Hence to 
preserve the harmony of the line the" author has over- 
looked the ordinary rule of Sand hi and indulged in 
non- Sandhi. 
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The nest example is as follows : 

vs,-K l£^«ttilttr*-^stSa t^os* (a»e-S?itfa» 111. «".) f 

This is also a pure Telugu metre tailed Thetagita.1 
Hero the non-Sandhi occurs at the end of the- 3rdU 
line and the beginning of the -tth line viz , in irvt, 
wpt»£>L. where there being no Sandhi the Telugol-. 
ti-iiu90.ou t£b is used to connect the vowels asL. 
TT*aPdKi(Ot»ii) just as in Tamil in the instances already [ 
quoted the e_i- lcuSiOlbiu (eu) is used. This same in-fc' 
stance in Tamil in the absence of Sandhi would be* 
written as jr(f#Qetrf?ai«r. 

f 

In Ihetagita the final fool of the 1st lino is a shorts-- 
u>t * Si which is supplied by the word ci?, but ilL 

Sandhi .should have operation here nnilcr the ordinary! 
rule we should have only u-> at the end which is only! 

a syllable and not ;i ier*&ir as the rules of Tbetagita" 
require. I" 

These are the authorities and instances from Telu-[ 
gu and we have to carefully consider their full scope ' 
as upon them depends the right construction of so ■■' 
many excellent linos in Sainbandha which are appa- u- 
rently irregular to our modern ear. j 'l 

Vanisa's instances are simple and clear on thy it- 
_ , .. , . point but it is Sambandha that pre-L 
stances extreme- sents insuperable difficulties to us aaj,.. ; 
ly difficult. | lis j ngtances 0CCUP not ^jjiy at tJie en( i. 

of lines bnt even inside them and we have thereforo; 
to see what support there is in Telugu for his pecu-F 
liar instances. ^ 

In flie 2nd example above quoted from Vasuchari-r 
trajjie.annotator has the following note on the pecu-}*! 
liarity of non-Sandhi ji,; 

' t*p!x&zx3T f i* f>o$-&<&vp&tS !l t (it i s needless tol* 
have Sandhi in 'anilude'). Then the following autho-i 
rity is quoted. '* 

ready quoted; «»p«$0gc» *-c5?d»i ^ 

' ^VSwHTg*? w*»;sfa>' (Here sentence means line}* 

In the Sutra quoted from Atharwaua Cliarya, the' fc 
expression used is euBsjj^nnwLc ('pause in a sentence) *' 
and it is interpreted by later writers as uifiipi*^ 
(end of a line in poetry) and we have to see how farifc 
the interpretation is warranted. t . 

I To l>e an timed.) (t, 

T. VrBAIWNfiA MlJDAUAK, B.A., m^ 1 

~" " • k 
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IE SVEfASVATAJlA LPaKLSHAD. 

{Frvm Ik* MaJnu MtvirW). 



are glad to say that Professor Max Mailer ha* 

lb* ground b*ior* as, ot many wtaponc-ptioBS 

Hade* which wet* entertained about thi» 

ihjtd. Hp nwu in hi* own way the arguments 

1 to show i hat this is a modern Upanishad 

it w a MOurmn l!p«mak»ti, m Fpanishad 

Seakbya awl of Bb»kli school and so on, and 

ciunKjn* are that " No real argument hat ever 

1.i rough? for word to i a valid a a- the tradition 

represent* it as belonging to the Teittriye or 

Yajor Veda," and he point* out that it " bolda 

f hijrb rank among Upaumhadii'' and that iU 

rifi t« the name u the Doctrine of the Y'edanta 

P"J- 

Garbe mad afacdonnel however, in their 

la works,* apeak of this An a Sirile compilation, 

Pie latter scholar refer* to the Upaniabad itself 

king the authorship to » sage called Svetaavatara, 

other Upauishad* lint this it sot cbarecter- 

this Upaaiahed alone. The fifteenth kaanda 

hit PrapathaJta of Cbaodogye Upaniabad ahm> 

the line of teachers in a aim tier way and their 

(Hilar statement iu the Manduka Upemahed and 

|l Whan each Hymn of the Big Veda hsa it* 

4nthor, it cannot be any aarprtee (bat each 

^ular Upaniabad should ban an individual 

|r ; and we don't suppose the Professor inclines 

^orthodox view that the Veda and tbe Upao ishada 

b> human authors, and were revealed. 

Regard to the otter and deep rooted fallacy 

lite being a sectarian Upant*had, we ihall apeak 

lit length. 

■taking thi* objection they mean to Imply also 
14 ii modem. And cariotfalv enough we read 
polars aacribing dates for thr rite of these seota 
toticing from the 10th and 12th centuries. And 
t. W. Hunter seriously contends that - Sankara 
jhe great Apostle of Saivism. But these writers 
'it aee th»t the History of Hindu Religion is as 
M as tbe History of the Hindu Philosophy, and 
jne people most have bad a popular religion, 
tin the very days, these Upanishsds were com- 
& and that tbn Puranaa which embodied tbe 
of tbe Upaniabad teachings existed 
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popular form even in those ancient day a, and the 
words Itihasa, Parana, occur even in the oldest 
Upajaisbad*.* These Upaiurhads are quoted by 
tuuoe j* tbe Puranaa and particular pas*agea art- also 
oomaieoted on. 

And it will be an interesting sta-iy as to what waa 
the religion o( tbe people in tbe day a of the 
Upaniahads and Mababbarata and Heaaayaua and 
of tbe Parana a, sod to com para tbe nm with the 
existing phases or Hindu Religion, We may brtetty 
indicate oar own conclusions os the subject though 
we could not give our reasons in detail — to wit— that 
ao far as any room for comparisons exists— tbe tradi- 
tions and beliefs and ceremonials and faith of tbe 
modern day Saitas (among whom may be included 
all Saktas and Gaoopatyss), who form now tbe bulk 
of tbe Hindu Hare, were exactly tbe same as those 
of the people of the days of the tbe oldest Upanishada 
and Mababbarata andjlamayena. According to the 
opinions of many old scholars like Lassen, Wilson 
and Mnir and others, tbe worship of Siva represented 
the cult of the Higher castes, Brahma ua and Kshatri- 
yaa, and a trxt ot Menu mentions that Siva is the 
God of the Brabmaas, and H is remarkable bow tbe 
picture of Siva is exactly tbe same as that of any- 
ancient Rishi (ride some of tbe Poona Ravi Varma'a 
pictures). Dr. W. W. Unnter remarks that San kara 
in eaponaiog Baivaism combined in tho ujatem the 
highest Philosophy of the ancients and the mwt 
popular form of Religion 

Regarding the conception of Siva and its growtb 
from Vedic times, scholars lore to tell na that Hodra 
was nowhere called Siva in the Rig Veda and that 
he merely represented the storm <«od, with bis 
thunder, lightning and the rains, rushing down 
from the* snowcapped hills; and that this Hudra 
•lowly grew into Siva of the Hindu TriuJ, and 
scholars have not failed to remark about His 
composite and contradietoiy aspects. 

There is considerable tenth in this, and wc can 
clearly trace that iu His person is slowly built up tbe 
conception of tbe various Vedic Deities, Indra nnd 
Agni, Varans and Vayu, Surya and Soma, Vishnu 
and Brahma, and by the time the Vedas were 
arranged into Rig, Yajnr and Samnn and Atharvan, 
Budra-'a portion as the God of gods, haj become 
aatnred ; and by tbe time of the earliest Upuii sheds, 
wh»n the purely sacrificial Yagnas were being irivsa 

•Brtaad. Aw. Up.* -*— 10 and 4-12 Maitr. S-,12 mi.l :):i 
Ohandojf VII. II. 
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op. tht worship of Rudra-Siva eupplanted the 
worship of the Yeviic Deities, nod instead of a blind 
worship of the demerits, a marked distinction was 
drown between the Supreme God who-diveH in these 
elements nnd gave them special power and glory, 
and this conception w;is stereotyped later on by Siva 
beinff the Asht-smurti, the god who had for hie Body, 
the five elements, earth, air, water, fire anil akss, snn 
and moon and the son), and Siva has temples dedi- 
cated to him, in which He is worshipped in these 
eight forms. 

Rudra is derived by Saycraa from the roots, Rut- 
dravayita, meaning' ' he who drives away sorrow.' 
Ajid consistaDt with this derivation, Rudra is called 
in the Rig Veda, itself, as the ' bountiful ' and the 
'Healer' possessed of various remedies (the later 
Vatdyanath) ' benign ' and 'gracious.' And the term 
'Siva clearly appeals in the following text of the Rig 
Veda (X. 92 — 9) " Stoman va adya Rudraya t'ikvase 
bshyad-vtraya namasa didiahtar.a yebhih Sivah Bvavan 
evayfrvabhir divah sisbakti svayasah nikamibh'i."* ■ 

Those who are conversant with the actual per- 
forming of yagoas will know how the place of the 
respective priests, Adhwarya, Hotri, and Udgatri 
and Brahman are fixed as well as the place of the 
various gods. And the chief place ia assigned to 
Rudra and apart from other gods. This will clearly 
explain the farce of tbe epithet of " Medhapatim" in 
Big Veda, 1 — 43 — 4 "Gathapatim, Medhapatim 
Rudram Jalashabhesajam, tat samyoh sumnnm imahe" 
(We seek from Hudra, the lord of songs, the lord of 
Sacrifices who possesses healing remedies, his aus- 
picious favaour) as nlso " king of sacrifices " (Rig. 4-3.) 
And Medhapati is the same word as the more popular 
word Pnsupati, I'asu meaning the animal offered in 
sacrifice, Yagna-Pasu, and symbolically representing 
the bound soul-jiva. As the Pati of all sacrifices, He 
is the fulfiller of sacrifices, ' Yajna s'tdham '(Rig. 
I. 114.-4) and ' Rudram yagnanaro sadhad ishtim 
apaaam ' (III. 2-i). As the God of gods, He is said to 
"derive His renown from Hitn-elf " ' Rudi-aya, Sva- 
yaiase ' His glory is said to be iuherent, indepeodent 
or self-defendaul God, • Svadha vane 1 'Rig. VU. 46-1) 
He is also culled Svapiv&ta, which is variously 
explained as meaning ' readily understanding ' 
'accessible.' gracious,' 'be by whnm ]if e j s co n . 

• With rarereooe present yoor Hymn to-day to the mighty 
Rudrt, the rater of heroes, [and to the Manila] those rapid end 
ardent deities with whom tbe'(tmoioos (Siyfth) ond opulent (Rod™) 
who derive* hit renown from himself, protect! us from the iky." 



qnered,' ' he whose command cannot, be transgress 
' thou by whom prayers (words) are readily receive 
He is called the ' father of the worlds.' Bhavan 
Pitaram,' VI. 49-10, and the Itich story of 
becoming the Father of the fatherless Mnruts csm \.. 
recalled in many a Pumnic story, and local legen ,. 
and comman folklore. 

He is l anter ichehanW — beyond sill thought |Y]J 
61-3), His form sa described in the Rig Vedn V 
almost tbe same as the Image of later days. He ; 
called the Kapardin, with ' spirally braided hai 
He is of ' Hiranya Rupam ' ' golden formed ' ai i 
brilliant like the sun, and 'shining like gold' '• Yi ■, 
sukra iya Siiryo hirnnyam iva ro' chati " (I. 43-5j; 
And in Rig Veda, X. 136-1 to 7, He is the ' Loi 
haired being who sustains the fire, water and the U 
worlds; who is to the view the entire sky ; and w 
is called this ' Light' He is wind clad (naked) « ' 
drinks Visha (water or poison) and a Muni is iden ' 
Bed with Rudra in this aspect. 

When we come to Yajur Veda, His suprei ■ 
Majesty. ia fully developed, and He is express 
called Siva by name * Siva nama'si (Vaj. S. 3-fj 
and the famous mantra, tbe Panchakshara, is si ] 
to be placed in the very heart of tlie three Ved ■ . 
(tbe name occurs in Tait. S. IV. 5, 1-41 ' nam : , 
sambhave cha mayobave cha namah Sankaraya c 
mayankaraya cha NAMAH SIVA Y A fha Sivatare 
cha"). And the famous Satarndriva'm which ' 
praised in the TJpanishads and in the Mahabhar 
forms also a central portion of this central Ve< l! 
And this is a description of God as the all, the ail' 
all, and transcending all ' Visvadevo, ' Yiswaswaruj ■" 
Yisvadiko',- and anybody can see that the fame 
passage in the GJta in chapters 10 and II men 
parodies this other passage and these two chapti ' 
are respectively called Vibhuti Viatara Toga a L 
Viavarupa Sandarshana Toga which is exactly f* 
character of tbe Satarudriya. The Yogi who V 
reached the highest state " Sees all in God' and Gf 
in all." In ilio Satarudriya and in the whole Ve^, 
Budra is called Siva, Sanhtra Sambhu, T*ana t Jj 
Bhagavan, Bhava, Sana, Ugra, Soma, Ptmup^, 
Nilagrivb, Qirisa, Makadeva and Mahethu;^ 
And the moat famous mantra ' Ekem Eva Rod* 
nadvitiyaya taste ' whose very existence in the VeA. 
.and Upamahads scholars doubted at one time, occfe 
ia the Yajur Samhita (Tait.) in 1 Canto, 8 Prat*. 

* Note how often the Supreme ta called the Oolden-OttUnred, F ■' 



Baalike ia tbe Upaaiihad*. 
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i-tmtj mantra \» 
end it the Upeni~ 
will be a-«u haw 
>« other fem«o* 
rUryam Brnb**," 
rme' ocean even 
0od *nd in A« 
ping A nd Prof. 
(rawing attention 
mere Impersonal: 
ption of God M 
kU we bam above 
w of surmises aa 
ie sole reason that 
ata and Rudra. 

paniahanda, these 
tdevn, Is*, Isaoa, 
saml aa Deva or 
, and they had »o 
me* <wt of words 
team to h»v. Id 
i, la*, afshesw&ea 
v *r* freely aaed, 
GHl, thong* the 
gtwanest ptvjejdtc* 

eota of Siv*. Aa 
- of Rndre, aa alt 
ana folly evolved, 
farieua Mpecte of 
I and benafloamt. 
dea in the follow- 
er end geutld too 
weet heavenly drw 
dirs away 
May, 

pleaenut nun 
■ill again." 

fierce storm, with 
f, yet no one can 
n lbs dwellers in 
i* many famine*. 
et his existence is 
wd maturity uf all 
be noted that not 
the case uf otbjar 
rofent powers are 
Supreme Doable 



IVwoimhiy of 8iv;t i* ibt»* t spluit.ed in rlttr Maha- 
Vb*r»U hv I#ord Kml.n* himf^lf. *■ f.nrge aimed 
Yudhtaihthirn, ornlf vsf;i!i<> fr»w m* 1 *he j»realrl*ss of 
ths jgiori'tm, multiform many naMitil Kurira. Thry 
c*Ut<3 W*h» Jnva A<£n>, Ethane, M«Iwsw»m», »jnir-eved, 
TriyamlwlcA, the f*«it«r*«J jnrmt-A »t*d Siv.i. Brah- 
man s ver* ft! in (Ac 1'fflta know tw* bodies «# thie 
God, one awful, one a aspic i< >».»-, arid tbew two bodies 
hare a ain many forma. The dire and awf nil bo:ly it 
fire, lightning, the snn % the auspicious and beautiful 
body is virtue, water and the moon. The half uf hie 
entente n fire and ibe other half is called the moon. 
The one wliich is his anipicioa* body practice 
ebn&lity, whih- the other which i* his most dreadful 
body, destroys the world. From his being Ltrd »i>d 
(treat He is called Mabesrarn. Piece he consumes, 
since he is fiery, fierce, glomes, an eater of flash, 
blood and ntttrrow — Vie is called Rudra. As He is the 
greatest of the gods, as His domain is wide and aa He 
preserves the vast Universal — He is called Mahadeva. 
From his smoky colour, he is called Dhnrjati. Since 
be constantly pmapers all men in all their acta, 
seeking their welfare (Sits), He is therefore called' 
ffin"* And in this, we see Him as not only the 
destroyer but as the Reproducer and Preserver and 
aa snob the ooaoeption of Siva transcends the concep- 
tion of Rudra as one of the Trinity. 

And it can he shown that the picture of God aa the 
fierce and the terrible i« not altogether an unchristian 
idea. 

The following paras, we cull from a book culled 
" The Woodlands in Europe ** intended for Christian 
readers ; and we could not produce better arguments 
for the trnth of our conception of the Supreme Siva, 
the Destroyer and the Creator and the Preserver 
(vide p. 0, Sivagniinaootuam, English Edition). 

" And how about the dead leaves which Benson 
after season, strew tins ground beneath the trees T 
la their work done because, when their bright summer 
life is over, they lie softly down to rest under the 
wintry boughs T Is it only denth, and nothing beyond T 
Nay ; if it ia death, it is death giving place to life. 
Let us call it rather change, progress, transformation. 
It most bh progress, when the last year's leaves rotate 
th* soil for the neit year's flowers, and in so doing 
serve a set purpose and fulfil a given mission. It 

■ 'Sit*' it derivsd rran 'Yuri' wfcitrb nem In Ktthft-tTp. *** 
I*>j*a G»tLunnams Cothm*vUrj sudor ' Krs.' 
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mutt i#, transformation, when one thing passes into 
another, and instead of being annihilated, begins life 
again in a nor shape and form'. \, 

" !t is interesting to reroorabei- (lint the Bame snow 
which weighs down and bieakR those fir breaches 
is tht; nursing' mother of the flowers. Softly it cornea 
d'lwri upon the tiny seeds and the tender bads and 
covers them np lovingly, so that from all the stern 
rigour of the world without, they are safely sheltered. 
Thus they aro getting forward, as it were, and life is 
already swelling within them ; so that when the sun 
shines nnd the snow melts they are rrady to burst 
forth with a rapidity which seems almost miraculous. 

" /( is not the only force gifted with both preserving 
and destroying powtr, according to the aspect in which 
we view U, The fire refines and purifies, but it also 
destroys ; and ihe same water which rushes down in 
the cataract with such overwhelming power, falls iu 
(he gentlest of drops upon the thirsty-flower cup and 
fills the hollow of the leaf with just the quantity of 
dew which it needs for its refreshment and suste- 
nance. And in those higluer things of which nature . 
is liut the type «nd shadow! the bhuib grand truth 
holds good ; and from our Bibles we learo that 
the consuming fire and the love that passeth knowledge 
are but different sides of the same God .—Just and yet 
-merciful ; that will by no means clear the guilty, yet 
showing mercy unto thousands." 

Badnrayaua also touches upon this subject in I,, iii., 
40 and we quote below the Purvapukaha and Sidhanta 
views on this question" from the commentary of 
Srikanta. 

'* Because of iretubluig (I, iii, 40), Jn the Katha- 
Vallis, in the section treating of the thumb-sized 
Pnrusha, it is said as follows : 

" Whatever there is, the whole world when irone 
forth (from the Brahman) trembler in the breath ; 
(it is) a great terror, the thunderbolt uplifted ; those 
who know it become immortal." (cit. 6, 2). 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the cause of 
trembling is the Paramesvara or some other being, 

(Purvapaksha) : — Here the Sruti speaks of the 
trembling of the whole universe by fear caused by 
the entity denoted by the word " breath." It is not 
right to say that the Parames'vara, who is so sweet 
natured ns to afford refuge to the whole universe and 
who is supremely gracious, ia the cause of the 



"I 
tembhng of the whole universe. Therefore, i 

word ' thunderbolt' occurs here, it is the thnn^ 

that ja the cause of trembling. Or it is the vij 

which is the cause of the trembling, because tfy , 

' breath ' occurs here. SiDce the vitnl air can^ f 

motion of the body, this whole world which! V 

body as it were, moves on account of the v* 

Then we can explain the passage " whatever? 

is, the whole world, when gone forth (fra 

Brahman) tremblt-s in the breath." 'J hen we r^ # 

explain the statement that " it is a great ten S 

thunderbolt uplifted," inasmuch as like liglj * 

cloud and rain, the thunderbolt which is the i 

of great terror is produced by action of the airj 

Tt is also possible to attain immortality by a kuc 

of the air as the following S'rnti says: 

" Air is everything itself and the air is all w 
together'; he who knows this conquers death. 
Up. 5-3-2). 

(Siddhanta) .- — As against tbe foregoing, u 
that Varamesvara himself is the cause 
trembling. It fa possible" that, as the Ruler, Pa ,« 
rara is the cause of trembling of the whole uni 
and by tbe fear of His command all of us abstai 
prohibited actions and engage in the pre^h 
duties ; and it is by the fear of His common] 
Voyu and others perform their respective dut$ 
mar be learned from such passages as the j 
ing : — 

" By fear of Him, Vayn the wind) blows." 
Up. 2-8): 

Though gracious in appearance, Paramesv 
comes awful as the Ruler of all. Hence the ft 

Hence the King's face hat to be' awful ! (Tau^ ; 
8.8 23). (* 

Wherefore as the Master, Isvara Himself jj, 
cause of the trembling of the whole universe "ji- 

J. M.NALLASWAill Plli 
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* IV. } MADRAS, FEBRUARY 1901. ) No. g. 

'i. 1 KA ti H li \T| O \ H observed, because they are enjoined a* accessory to 

VidyA in the word* " He who baa known both Vidy* 
and Avidjl'"* etc. 
IDA'CTA-Kl'TRAS WITH S'lU'KANTHA- dmU anses wh ^ er ^ fc 

rite*, etc .» should be performed only ooce, or twice 

' separately — ah * menus to Yidya when th« man does 

*iCmtinvdf*K*twmi not possees knowledge, and again as an accessory 

Adhtkaranm 9 (*ngB)_t° Vtdya when the same man has obtained 

• llw tetlM ef th« eriar nasal* *• obwrw*) bststu knowledge io«*a>uch as they are enjoined both as a 

ta*r an wlolMd- (in lv- ».;■ • ' »-j ■ 

u»j *ii ™jvuim •» means and as an accessory to \ idy:i. 

• cote ot a house-holder grihastthaj who does 

•» knowledge i Vidy.i) we nndersUud that the fPtrtopakAa) — In virtue ot the two injunctions, 

•the order (a'ttraroR, such a» sacrificial rite* they should be observed twice 

t» observed, because they are enjoined as each {Siddhautn) -.— The Sfitrak tra say* .- 

trd* •• He «h„ u lo offer oblation into the fir. to „, «„, tluy ars itotitaKsttaiM of U» mark, edntia*- 

6iut life," and that they should be observed both ways (HI- lv. 34.) 

■ie means of Requiring Vidya us declared in Because of the two injunctions occurring it the two 

H. ' the Briihmaoas aeek to know Him by different conlexts, the same sacrificial rites may be 

antes, girt*, etc. regarded as asau mi ng two different forms ; but tbey 

lai tlsaai asemeriM (III- It. 33- i are nevertheless identical, inasmuch as their identity 

~ « further understand that even in the case of is recognised everywhere- Though, thus, the acta 

trposaestei knowledge (VidyA ), they should be are identical in themselves, yet on the principle of 

m 
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Samy»y» Prithnktva* there is no contradiction in- 
volved in viewing them in twjb distinct lights. 
Though performed only once,' one V 10 " fche aaTne act 
rosy W regarded in two distinct lights in virtue of 
the'd-ublc injunction. For instance, one and the 
same saoi ihVial post made of Khadira wood enters into 
an obligatory (Nitya and an optional KWiya, inter- 
ested) rite in virtue of the following double injunc- 
tion ; " The sacrificial post can be made of Khadira 
wood" ; and •' in the case of one who desires manli- 
ness, they make the sacrificial post of Khadira wood." 
In the same way, the sacrificial rites, etc., are pres- 
cribed as a means of attaining Vidyft in the case of 
one who does not possess it, and as an accessory of 
"Vidy.i. in the case of one who possesses it, and for 
these two purposes it will do t,o perform them only 
once. 

And tie Sruti ieelara that there is no overpowering. (HI St. 36) 
In the words " by Dharma he removes sin/'t the 
Brnti declares that, by way of removing the sin ob- 
structing the rise of Vidya, the effect of the perforni- 
atice of the sacrificial rites is the removal of all the 
forces which may overpower Vidya. Hence no in- 
consistency such as the one urged above. 



Adhlkarana 10. 

(Vidya it possible eves for those who stand) la the inter- 
mediate stages, because it is seen, (I I f , iv 36-) 

It has been shewn that.Vidyii is possible for those 
who belong to the recognise 1 order* of holy life 
(as'ratnas). Now a doubt arises as to whether Vidyft 
is possible or not For those who do not belong to any 
of the recognised orders. 

[PtirwpakriiB.) : — The Snitaka, — i,4, t one who has 
left the studeiit-life hut has nut yet entered on the 
life itt a householder, — and the widower are those 
who do not belong to any of the recognised orders of 
holy life. For them Brnhmavidy,'- is rsul attainable, 
Lecauaeof the absence of the duties of a recognised 
order (aVrama) which constitute the menus of acqui- 
ring Vidya. 

(Siddht'tnta) : — As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows: Vidya I* quite possible even for those who 
do not belong to any of the recognised orders, inas- 
much as we find it stated in the Sruti that Kaikva and 
other such persons attained Vidya. 

•The -.tine aci enjoined in two different enntwtts may pnt on two 
diatini't napeoU, 
♦ >la.h«un 70, 



As to the contention that it is not possible \ ' 
of the non-performance of the duties of an* 
recognised orders, the Sfitrakiira says : 

It ii, moreover, declared in the Snxtti- (III- iv. $ff 

It is stated in the Stnriti that even for (ho 
do not belong to a recognised order Vidya is j I 
of Mtttiinmeiit by means of prayers -and the 1,*, ' 

'•' By prayer alone a Brahmana can attain 
tiun : as to this there is no doubt. I,*t 
anything else, or not do it. A kind 
ed man is called a Brahman a."* 

Vidya is said to be possible of attainment by a spec; 
(III. It. 33). 

The Sruti states that it is possible to att^iqj 

by means of special acts which are not con: 

any of the recognised orders : k- 

"By austerity, by celibacy, by faith, and by ' 

tat ion, let him seek the self."f 

Let the other he superior, because of the indicatory i 

(IB- lv.39) '* 

It is better to belong to one of the rec/ 
orders than not to belong to any, because the V 
enables one to accumulate m:>re merit (D| 
Moreover, the Smriti says "Let no twice bor 
i-emain for even a single day without belong 1 
one of the recognised orders."! Thus, it is qa f ' 
that to belong to one of the recognised orders i . 
than not to belong to any of them. Still, in ! 
treme cases, the Vidya v possible of attainmei" 
for those who are outside the pale of the reci ' 
orders, by means of prayer and the like. 



Adhlkarana II. 

For one who baa become snob, there o»n bo no 



oouti 

nf th. 1 



be anon, >■ Jmiminl also tMaks, beeaue of tfeei 1 ' 
pioniiHUon igilwt owing to bo rach 

(III. i». *0). ) 

Now, a doubt arises as to whether a descent to^" • 
mer stage is alio wed or not to those who have m 
the order of celibates. * j 

[PnrvtapakghaJ -. — Even descent to a lower Jf' 
optional, like the ascent to a higher order wi 
taught in the following passage ■• 

'* Having completed student-life, let him bef" 
householder. He may even become a «\ 
after retiring to the forest from home."§ 

»i 

•Manu, 11.87. f . 

tPlMKU TJp. It. 

♦Daksha 1. ** 

S J.Miila Up. i. ^ 
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K0ddM*t<i) — A* »gnw»t tbrforegoisg, «• «(» 
tijtr omlwMn m Mltnri :— For one wkkunot- 
A tie life «f • p*rpe*4*l stodeei ! Nawfethvkn) it k 
«j *sibl(s to oome do wo again (rum it- F«r, there w 
ajeiibiUon of the abandonment of that life. It ia 
an<w j p»»bibri*d by U» t^mii in the words, " mar- 
$# b« t**»y i« the teweherV family nil death."* 
wMWertnv p CW tgW prohibit thetieet-ent ■ 
*'*thtmgo Ui the forest, *nd let him no'- «oi»e 

»j*rveg r*D<;ui*ceii fire*, let him not return again.** 
,1^4 there exist no Scriptural paanai/e* permitting 

0nt, *a then exist those concerning ascent. 

Singly, woce the Smti expressly prohibit their 

skri* , and aince no pannage in the Sroti it foaud per- 

#ijT desoeui, ihoee who descend down from a 
.gar eiage are not fit for VidyA- This i* alio Jni- 

III T!*w of the mutter. 

**b SOtrekim proceed* to shew that th« man who 
"iiwftccndad from * higher order cannot regain qon- 

jaion fir ViJye h/ mean* of nxpiatory rite*. : 

(m tm, an. 
jfihe caae of a siudW who has broken the vow of 
may, the •aerifine of an aaa i« prescribed aa the 
mtory rite by which to regain hie qualification for 
fit nU-», »* taught in the eection of the Mtmatiuei 
ftag of quaHScefcioB foe Vodio rises. 1 ** Kren thhi 

petcended down from a higher stage of life. The 
•ci »»y* '. 

■**he man who, having once ascended to ihe lijeof 
; i perpetnal student, descends down from it,— 

\**tor him I nee no expiation, whereby that killer 

•* A the self may be purified'.' 
$e Sotrit) tbu* denying bi« qualification tor the 
fci.;f y rite, hi cannot regnia trualificaTkiii by that 

* 

: *u «iai Watt*** I* aa at wdaa* ate tM ( tt a ifai atatas 

i ; a,,) hum — t <•* eaalaaaanl •* u «*• «aa* at saaBa* 

<ImMAUb toad). VMa 1« ww twaana. 
(to. tr. at). 

lane hold that* ~aa it i* a minor am, it admit* of 
L.^ijaon. just *m the eating of honey (on the pari of 
tr inert) admits of an expiation. It haa be*a said, 
v aat »i <aght in the eaae of a student appliea to the 

afer order* when there ia oo contradiction." That 

eua. Dp. * $» -a. 



ia t» aay. what ban been t»ujrht in the caee of an 
ordinary student | niio in dne coarse wiM enter on 
tie* iff* of «- bonsebolder) applip* to men of other 
order*, provided that it dor* not run coonter to what 
haa beam upreaaly enjoined on thoen otkrr order*. 

■■eaaee •■■■■■» a^aanwaaanni anaj ^paaBBa> aaaajaBBaiA^Bj fjaaamw pnajanak^ ■■ aawa^aaBBBf BBBjaaaa^ 

Whether it be n minor sin or a inajcr si«, ilimo 
transgrr*"or« are excladed iruni the path u\ the Vedit 
rites, etc For, I he Sniriti *■}» s 

*1 see no espiation whereby thnt hitler of the self 
may be pun tied." 

And they are excommatiicated frwa the society of 
the orthodox Wherefore, from all potato of view, 
those who have fallen down from a higher i>t*fre, am 
not qualified for Yidyi. 

Adhlkarana 12. 

i*e« taaafcs Cfcaa tj aaztalM to tfea aaarUtoaj. aanaaa 

•"*• •"» raatar aaaicaat ta a*M kw me eeaat 

(OI. tr. -Ml. 

The eoetemptation of the Udg-tba, etc., ha* been 
»«ght« A doabt ari«et;»s to whether it baa to bo 
don* by the sacrificer, or by hi* prieata Hit Tike). 

yPtrnpoktk*, ■. — The conteropbttton of the Udgi. 
tha. etc. ha* tn \ e dons by the met ificer himself, iot 
it m he that it said to reap the frnit uf the **crifioe 
aoqniriDX more power, not the prienta (Uitvik*). So 
thinks A'treya. 



** Le* the UdgAtri prion who know* thin *h»U 
any .."• In these words occurritiff mthe nequpl it is 
expressly mid that the Vdg.Hri priest is the one who 
tbontd contemplate. Ai-conjing to Audnloixi, the 
act ot rMHitemplating ia the duty of the priest. 

{Objtrt) :— How can it be tb»t the act is done by 
oca person while the fruit goes to Another ? 

(.Inatrert : — For, the priests* have been paid by the 
eevrrifiorr for the performance of supplementary acta 
aa weil'ns of the main act. It is certainty for the 
performance of the aacritieis) rites with all its supple- 
mentary act* thai the pnests yre paid by the sacri- 
fices Therefore what is done by the priest forme the 
■at of the sacnficer ; and hence no incongruity io 
holding.tbut the fruit of the act goes to the master 
of the sacrifice. 

Adhlkau-mna 13. 

Vba Udte la. 1U» aha BaaaMaw J rMaa vie. vajalaat la iaa 

tt anrat |mi w m «f»Hn , i aaaamaa f tta —mpmL 

aaaa» (** tha wora>. im. 1*. 4*). 

In the Kahola-Brihmana it is said : 

" lllerefore, let a Brlhmana, after he ha 3 done with 
learning, aeokto remain in childhood; the u, nfter 
he haa don* with learning and childhood (let him 
be) a Muni."+ 



■ C'haa. 1.7-8 
*Bri. Ds.S.S-1., 
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Having thoroughly acquired learning, i.e., having 
determined the main drift of tbe teaching of the 
.nany I'panistiad', let n Brahman* seek An remain in 
childhood ; that is to say, let him lewd pother mode 
of life, resembling childhood in so far.as it is devoid of 
love and hatred, and the like. Having attained per- 
fection in leBrniiiff arid the child-like state, then he is 
(tv be) a Muni. Here u doubt arises as to whether the 
lilt-oF a Muni is the subject of an injunction or not. 

(Pi-n-ajtakxha) : — As there are no such words as 
" He *hall become a Muni," showing an injunction, it 
is not enjoined. 

[Siddhihtta) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows :-— The third one, namely, the state of a sage 
(Muni), is enjoined, as another accessory, on the poss- 
essor of Vidya, in addition to learning and childhood, 
just sis the sacrificial rites, etc., are enjoined. For, the 
word ' Muni' is familiar to all as denoting one who is 
given tti profound meditation. This profound medi- 
tation which consists in constantly revolvingthe object 
of worship in thought is enjoined wiih a view to the 
perfecting of Vidyft : the words " let him remain" being 
repeated in this connection. Therefore if. i,« possible 
to make out an injunction of meditation. 

Adhikarana 14. 

l"jr the tnolulon of ail, Tartly does th> Brett conclude with tS« 
luraaelioldeT. (III. iv. 47). 

A doubt atises as to whether Vidya is common to all 
As'ramas, or confined to some only, 

(pSirvapakuhv) : — Since the student (Brahmacbiirin) 
is dependent on the teacher for the study of the Ve- 
das, since the householder (Grihastha) is engrossed 
in the maintenance of the family, since the forest- 
dweller (Vanapra?tha) is engaged in the hermit-life, 
knowledge and meditation are not possible for them. 
The S'ruti connects Samnyasa with those who possess 
the knowledge of the Vedintic teaching in thefoUow- 
ing words -■ 

" They who have determined the nature of thifrgs" 
by their knowledge cf the Vedantic teaching, 
those Yatis who, by Ramnyasayoea, have puri- 
fied then minds,"* etc. 

in connection with the practice of meditation 
(Dhyana), the S'ruti declares that the devotee should 
be one " leading the life of the last jWrama/'t 
Therefore, knowledge and meditation are meant for 
the lasL order of men, not for others. 

[Biddhunta) : — Vid'yi is quite possible for all orders 
C>t men. The possibility of Vidya, for ail orders of 
men is taught in the Chhi'-.ndogya-Upanishad in the 
following words: 

"He fe ho... keeping up the memory of what he has 
learnt by repfciiing it regularly in some sacred 
spot,. ..he who behaves thus all his life reaches, 

• Mahlnn 10-22. ~" 

t Koivolj* Up. 



the world ol Brahman and does not return, .^i 
he does not return."* , 

Though tlie Sruti thus c "includes ivitli iht btjfcj 
holder, all orders are meant, bo alsn, though t|J 
last order alone is mentioned in connection »jy 
meditation, other order;- :ilso must have been n\i-\ r j- 
Therefore, Vidya is quit,' p-issible for nil orders j 
men. (In the Srnii quoted ubove in the Purvapaks^,! 
* Sainnyasa' means renunciation of fruits, and '* Y$t i 
means one who has subdued the senses. AH' tlui : 
quite possible for all orders of men. 

Adhikarana 15. 

Beceuie, tike tlie life of e, muni, otisera, too, ire prfttcrili^ [ 
(III, IT. 48 . 

The Atharvasiras says .■ ; 

" Having cut off desire, having thought over | 

reason the root of the aggregate of causes, haviu 

fixed the mind in Rudrn. — in Rndra, they sai 

is unity,— in view of the eternal and anMei 

Rndra, who is food and strength, by austent 

do ye lestrain yourselves. This is the vow j 

honor of Pas'upati." 

This Pus'upata-vrata, this sacred vow in honor < 

Pasupati, taught in the Atharvas'iraa is clearly taugj 

in the Purfinas. Now a doubt arises as to whethi 

Vidya and Moksha are attained by those who dev« 

themselves to this vow. 

(Ptirvapaksha) ; — It would seem that they cannot a 
tain Moksha, but that they attain only some minor r 
suits ; for, this vow is not ranked among the religk* 
orders ; there ia a limit to its duration ; and it has bei 
observed by Krishna and others with a view to obHi 
sons and the like fruits. 

(Siddhanta) ; — As against the foregoing we hold i 
follows : Mnkti itself accrues to those who observe th 
vow till death. The accomplishment" of Vidya consis 
in deep meditation of Rudra, the Supreme Brahma 
Like the life of a Muni, other duties belonging to tl 
other orderSjSnch as mendicant life, control of theboi 
and the sense&rare enjoined even in connection wi: 
the P.'s'upnta-vratra. The meditation of Rudra, wlii< 
is the severance of tbe bond (Pas'a; and which prodi 
ces Moksha, is enjoined on those who devote ther 
selves to the observance of this vow : " Thej say uni: 
is in Rudra. In view of the eternnl and ancient Rudr 
do ye restrain yourselves by austerity .With the Ma 
tra ' Agni is the ashes,' etc ,do ye tak'- the ashi* ai 
touch the limbs smearing them alt. Hence this is tl 
vow sacred to the Pas'opnti. conducing to the. rcleai 
uf the soul (Pa'su) from the bond (Pas'a)."t 

Therefore those who observe the Pas'npata-vratai 
the end of life attain to nothing short of Mukti (saW, 
tioa) as the result uf it. 

As to the contention that it is not ranked among t)| 
recognised orders (as'ramas), the Sfitrukara says : 

' •Ohhi 8-15-1. | 

tAttmrvniiraa. 

A. Masudfva Sutit, •.*. 

{To l« continued.* I 
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TUF M;n<;FNi>B,v a<;a*u. 

CiJAi-rfci; IX, 

a£*»ti&* IN n*raf«isiji'to$ i 
«?«^W<HTfr«rft ajr-^wi n (2) 

rtsfw*R»nrfai t rc? a^fafifT II (3) 

ms9iN %^$ff* crtOT^afrt v-farjtf n (5) 

«w«*»w«»««f!r< flwBi «T*ra% n (7) 

fa f ^ f-Mfr an* ft iryfalr II (8) 

«i wft far?*^«fr * «Tfift «rqr w$ it (io) 

wirfcsir *f*i r=;r wtrw STfrftorf I 
mn n^H SiRf a^iirasTTOn: ti 



f«l?ffr ^fa«?qrfa £aI«T^^^%^^|• l| 



(12) 
(13) 

(14) 



«www *m«jr*i«npi *: fairer** t 

*irrosn«?tf«r s»AbWt ass" ii ( 17) 

*jTT**FiTft wnfa 2m$ <ifa*i* i 

amfi W i\**t $*t iwrft ftr*a ii (is) 

trpw^fiHi^t m&ft *ratffa3 ll (19) 
^ifrTTFfWr ittftn: m*m% ii 



mm: fiF?ct =gfo.: *w££faaf erer ii 



(20) 



(21) 



MAYA. 

1. Now will be shortly described, the chnracte- 
riafciea of the Graothi-prVa which bu been referred 
to in the verse treating of the Otrmiscieut, supported 
by some reasons. 

Note. — The Grmllii-pis'a ihMbjA. The vorse referred 
f« is the first ww of tb« second chapter wliich describee 
the P*ti. 

2. It is single, onpropitious (<i«'ir«), tlie seed of 
the universe, and possessed of manifold /aktt*. It 
obstructs the soul ttfl the ftuibontfy £f itfi_ helper 
(kartnn) sfaouM cva**, imd i»**inlR?5wi iiW^STfien- 
shable. 

3. For the same reason that a creator is iuforrod 
from the nature of the universe (viz., that it huB an 
origin), it must follow, that there ie a material cause 
for it; for there cannot be cloth apart from the 
threads (which gctto make it). 

Hote*— From the nature of the world, which was 
established by arguments to have come into existence st 
some point iff Mine, the inference was drawn |uovi<ienly 
that a creator is essential. The very koiuo aifriiDient 
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implies a materia] out of wliicli the creator could shape the 
world. Thin, lite ARnma s»ys, ia Maya. The argument 
is based upon the Naiyayika classification o\ causes into 
three varieties. Tlie first the .wmninyi-laraiia or 
intimate cause, culled ulso iifiad&mi-karniia or material 
ct-ose, is in the case of the piece of cloth, the threads ; 
ill the present argument, it is Mays. The second is the 
nimitta or efficient cause, which is of two kinds, the ajjeiit 
and the instruments by -which he works, which here are 
the Lot*! and His Sakti, The third acnvi'iinyi or non- 
intimate cause, exemplified as legards the cloth by the 
connexion of the threads or by their colour, is not au 
important one, and as such baa been omitted in the 
present argument. 

4. It mast be unintelligent, since its products are 
ieen to be ?o. Otherwise there would, result that 
aiost radical of all faults., uncertainty of causation 
itself. 

Note. — The basis of the argument in this verse is that 
a cause must be uf the same nature at the effect. Else, 
the Agama holds, the certainty of the relation n£ canse 
and effect will he jeopardised. 

5, If it is non.- eternal, then whence does this 
effect, (viz tho world) again take its rise (at the 
beginning ot a new creation) ?. If on tiie other hand, 
it is non-universal, how can ita presence among all 
and everywhere be explained ? 

What is manifold and unintelligent (arhit) is 
always seen to have an origin. This (Mtiyn) has. no 
origin ; hence it must be understood that it is single. 

7. A piece of cloth arises out of a collection of 
threads; hcuce unity arises out ot plurality. But 
then, the plurality (ii; the ibrc:ids in the instance 
given) is produced only from ft single cause (i.e., cot- 
ton out of which the threads »w manufactured). 

Note. — The first, half of the verse it an objection by the 
p&rca-paktliin, who from his single instance, arrives at 
and applies a wrong rya^i or major premiss, that every- 
thing which appeal « single is produced from (he co- 
operation of many things. Ttie latter hrtJT is n answer 
tp the objector, that a closer exaniiiinliou of his 
own example would show" him that he could not 
logically arrive at his rya^ti. 

8, Those who assert that from a causr which is 
intelligent [chit) springs tin; unintelligent (iichit,) why 
do thoy not also infer (by parity oj reasoning) the 
existence of water from the presence of smoke '( 

Note.— Th is is an attack on the I'm i u" in a- v;'' da school 
dl the Vedanta, which holds that the nui verse is a 



modification of ^Brahman. The " intelligent ! ' is Brahtuati 
and "the umtellij-ent" is the nnirerae. The Again* 
thinks that this is a vitiation of all principles of 
reasoning, and that the upholder of this theory misjht a, 
well say, that because there is* smoke seen at a certain 
place, it indicates the presence ot water. 

i). For reasons me»*i*n>ed nefore, ti<e opinion ri 
those who hold that the univeise hns the element 
(Bhntas)'as its limit and that the Parannnms constitute 
its cause, only exhibits 1 he extreme temiitv of thei f 
own knowledge. 

Note. — This is directed against the Vaiseshtkas, «y 
though they agree with the Agama in holding thj 
universe to be a prodnct, yet differ in considering thj 
five elements as the first praduct aiid ns such djiistitntio} 
the universe. The ultimate cause, they think, are th| 
Parnmnnns or the piimaiy atoms. The Agaroa contend) 
that they cannot be the ultimate cause or basis of the world; 
since being many nnd ntiintellit-ent, thty themselvej 
require a prini^cause. 

10. If it is said that bodies and the rest are seej 
to arise in i in other similar bodifs, etc., (and thai 
therefore there, is itn need for bringing in Miy.'iV 
then this process 4 is quite out of the question at tk( 
time of universal dissolution. And if such a dissolution 
is denied, it must also be held that the Omniscient 
Isvara is a falsity. 

Note. — The ptirrniial'fkiu'* argument is that justs a* | 
body is seen to arise out of the bodies of its' father ani 
'mother, even so the whole universe may be conceived at 
an unending sense of causes and effects ; and tdat therefor) 
the assumntioD„nf an . ultimate canse, such as M.iva, t 
quite gratuitous. r 11ie Agama, not liking to meet thij 
very gond afgiimmrt direct, takeo the rounrUshout courai 
of contending that if this* wei* trqe, the Jlahnpralayaa 
universal destruction or involution of the universe into ill 
final cause, must be denied ; for if the woid destmcttci 
were to hear any sense, there could not. then e«ist the veij 
same bodies etc., which are^een in the ordinary state 4 
tho universe. If this pralayn is denied, it contends, tha 
you ini^ht as well deny lsvfira. - 

11. Whatsoever tjnsility of a thing » perceived tt 
i'xi'-t in it at one spot, hoik 1 cun deny wilt exist ii 
it every wtir-rn else. 

Note.— The meaning is th.it a thiog^anuot poaaeu on 
quality at one place and a different one at* another, I 
most he noted Ibat the word quality ia not u"sed ia tfa 
loose sense wbii'h it has in Knch'sh, hut is testrieled d 
permanent qualities alone. 

12. Therefore, having timed nmiumbt-ud seen tin 
death' of embodied beings, we should conclude tliil 
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there will4w * lime, when kit beings, without eftcep- 
twn, "'11 be destroyed. J 

1l. All tb« projects t«*«ttliiSin)| the aniverae), 
whieH have iliy,> f«r their mtlwM (•«» «*»itlK ( 
lime of dtidruet ton merged in it in tb* form of *M&ru 
for l»t*nl power*}. At the time of change fie-, 
(tMt<' " ,i they 'come <-ut end manifest tbemiwlvee for 
tbe d<»e feWilownl of their purposes. 

3t«*i ■.— Tl* neat i in*, and a half of the ou oea I to it 

jp'tfe* (life O*<j«*tt*l|0 Of tb* jrtttYfe-plt'afeft. 

14. J 5— A. fmly »htn there it ao cloth, doe* one 
deurwi of (fi)Utd^ n piece of it rceort to mob menu as * 
threads. If there in cN»th, 1 He very word for the dmuu, 
viz. the thread*, c-iunnt be used. Therefore the ani- 
▼ervc mfnlM!. for, th* f uTp>:*« of a caaao(or maia^ 
in production i« <i f !y (<> pwnJn«* an object which is 
«h( inon-cxi't^ni, unreal). 

Nolo.-— Tht<t it ft vcrr alwanl erxniDeal, being a fallacy 
hexed upon t!i« awhigoiry of the word «*»/, which measa 
" ante*!** aad aJao " »«&-Mi*tctt(." We may put tk« 
WfS\rm*m in the following manner: 

Tb* object t*f a trance i* to produce an effort wb*ch ia 

Poi example, tlimhri* p.-dsoe a dotb wbiuh ia »«ii 
(t>., which wan proirionnly eoe-eaiatset). 

The ni rente ia a project or an effect of Mayefeecor- 
&\na In the nddAWtVs eoaelaains.) 

Tliereforu the universe i* »n' (aareeJ). 

Tbe above modified form of tlie myiitMtHtnimu of 
Indian logic, will abut* rJaarly U>« fallacy Jarkinejin that 
nbjrcliuu. It is *tth»K« tKnt tlw Afiunakhwuk) tie at seek 
n-iiaa to conjoin up thin nn»ul Kttn.fi lis! phantom of an 
oVer'ion. Tlia nest half-\«r«e and the one fallowing ii 
give the an* war to this o^jw-Uun. 

1.1. -H. Yon may hold that it produce* fan unreal 
effort '* product), only if you deaire that everything 
should l*o produced '<at of everything i-Imi by ever/ 
one 

Jfotc— Tb* argument amuenU to ihia, that if an effect 
it, unreal, I ban tharo cannot be any law <J ca.n*e and (.fleet, 
pivfteribing thai <mly a eertti'u tdutt sltoelil ariae out id a 
<-*rUin cause, whi.li wilt Mmouut Ui ut(«r nibilinai. 

10 If tti»f«i-kliiitt(iH.Lc')iild m>tl*«(vii(, that every 
*, .t thould iin«; ft<mi every ciitim- indisoriwinatoly), 
when is tbo iHXM-a>ity [mi your ihfcory) that a parti- 
culur effect should follow u particular caoht ? And ou 
such i« seen. And il ii is wiKwttrwl tlmttborti in a makti 
(in ewy cacao which prodnocst only into purtioubkf 
effect and irttolml' » th« rtral) tiiw is only <:-i.nliliihi!<y 
O'ii- own coneloniou. 



17. Otherwise, (if the caose were to prodnee only 
a fake effe't 1 , siuae tho operottco uf all naeaos ior 
oaaaM; w«old become irrelevant, tbo very word 
"■won*" tor caste, h\ruht\ the acqniring oi means, 
and tb* olrjost with which tbey are ecqnired, will >aU 
become meaningless. Hence this doctrine » false. 

ITnta. — The point is tbat ajpc* lbs effect i* said lo 
be Bdaa, the vert idea of a cause is atmurd; and 
nnea tb« onireiae. itself ia t»ly an elect, there 
conk) be nothiaj; real epoa which to net. 

18. Therefore tbere does exist a takti wbich 
produces tbe effect. If it is objected that the effect 
itself ia not in the form of a mkti (in the cause), a 
distinction moat be dmwn by yon between the two, 
and nose inch is seeu. 

Note. — Tbe tiddkatrfiui theory is ibat tbe affect tt*u!*s 
as a potential capacity in tbe cease The jrirtapnhl,i'i't 
view ia, apparently, Ibat there are two mbit, oee in the 
eaeae which ia oapabU uf prodacies; tbe effect, end oee in 
the effect iiaelf, tit rirtae uf which it is an effect as differ- 
ent from tbe canes. This eerae will illnatrste rary dearly 
tbe* besetting evil of Indian philosophy, its deeliee with 
word* instead of wHb reelittee. Tbe riew taken by the' 
Aatama a* to tbe relation of oaaae and effect is a sensible one 
and con espoeds cloaeJy to the idea of the Adrsita school. 
Bet somehow it ooeld not resist the tempting opportuoiry 
of iatroduciinr a feat of rerbai qeibbliog ee an argnmeat 
anaintt ife own view. 

19 rhc-rafuro it is coneloded thnt fur every catnap 
there is » mtUi (reaidicff in itjprodoctog the effect. 
Ilia (mkti i may He proved both by the method of 
agreement and by that of difference, or it may even 
be learnt from ordinary worldly usage. 

20. Tho coming into manifestation of this rtikti, 
t?«ingto its conjunction with tbe instrument (whicn 
indue, a il* innnifc&tatioii) is called prodaciion or 
origin, {i.r. the effect is said to be produced then}. 
Fo> example, the form of ihe threads conceals that of 
tbi* cloth, thnt (tho form of the threads) being 
reinored by the loom und the r>fat, the form of the 
c)<*tlt is made to sbine oat clearly. 

21 Just as a piece of cloth ia rendered manifest 
by the rcmovd of aoch things as a pot etc. which 
bid it, und nn unreal thing ca»u>t Ihj made to nuim- 
feat itself in this way, even so tvabt and the rest wo 
mad* manifest from the (Jrantbi (MAyu). 

Note.— The UUtva* Kali and the rest abide in MiVy.i nx 
vtktvt Of potentialitiex, nnd these come ont when the f .<>'aI< 
remove* the casse vis. M*y". This ia illnsti-aled by Ute. 
example of a piece of cloth hidden in a pot, which comae 
to view only on tbo removal of tbe pot, though nil t-no 
while il remains within tho pot nnaeen. 

More ends the Ninth Chnpter, 

M. Nanavanadwahi Aivam. 
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APPAYA DI'KSHITA'S SIDDBANTALES'A- 
SANGRAITA* i 

We have been favoured by Dr. Venis with, an ad 
vnuce copy of Hie first 120 pages f the repi int of his 
tsansM-ion of this work which is now appearing in 
parts in tho Benares Sanskrit journal, tlie Pandit. 
Dr. Vents ie perhaps the only Sanskrit scholar who 
has attempted to present in au English form a few at 
least of th& manifold ramifications into which the 
philosophy of non duality preached by iMttikam baa 
diverged at the hands of a long succession of eminent 
teachers reaching up nearly to our own times. The 
comparative obscurity in which this vast body of lite- 
rature is enshrouded to the eyes of the Sanskrit scho- 
lars of the modern type may V>e felt in the fact that 
the late Prof Max Midler in his comprehensive work 
on the Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, does not, 
when dealing with the VedAnta, mention even the 
name? of such men as Suresvara, AmnHnnnda, 
Brikhmaminda Sarasvati and Madhusudlisna Surasvati ( 
whose great works are recognised familiarly in India 
as the pillars of the Advaita system. App:iya Dikshi- 
ta was the last in this roll of teachers, who took their 
stand firmly on the unity of the Self, however much 
they might differ in the details of the doctrine, and 
who looked up to Sankara as their authority and 
guide in all matters of dispute. 

But Appaya is more remarkable than the others 
iri that two distinct streams of traditional faith 
commingle in him as their exponent ; thy one 
tracing its origin to the Veda and appealing to 
it as its scripture, the other, mainly restricted 
to South India, basing itself primarily upon 
those hitherto little-known works, the Saivagamas, ' 

*Tlic SiilUlianlitleit'ii of itjipayn l>iksliil:i--tL'iih:-]'jLril hy Ai'Lluir 
Vpiiie, Principal of We. fiuvrmmciit College, Hcnnrc*. 

1 Tlic tivoiilj'-riiiM primary Sniv:\^ainnB must ho dislingiittfhccl 
from the Tantms tn," fri'.iktajfnmaa which though Snivito nre not 
favoured in Southern lml in. Thcru are iiIro abnut 120 Upngnmas 
reuogoisod. But even nl Hip primary A t;;nii:i9 illmnt only 20 have 
boon preserved in fiuKnieiitK, fettetr Ih-tii-j such porlioiiN only as treat 
nf ttfmpte worship svinl rilnal. Of llio Upagfitnan only Iwn or tlireo 
urn foniid in entirety, f.rirlly each Agiimn iiuibI contain four 
pildae, Clmryn, Kf'iw, l"t«pi and Vuhjn jwlitt; hut now only th8 
Kriun portion ie ever I'uuiiil. Our knowledge of the pliiloFophv 
taught l',v lliooi in mainly restricted. Id tho I'iilyn <v Jimnn ]xnf«s of 
'M<» two Upnfrnnme, Miigond™, nnd Poimlikura, mid . nf a dozen 
fclokiw, rtputan 1 to lie from tho rtoui-nrngainn, the Tamil comment, 
nry iljiou which form* Llio Sivngnana HoLhnm of Mciknndiuicvn, 
which Again it tho nouiro nf it series or Tamil commentaries, eon- 
••itnting at it styles itself, the 6'ii<lillifid»alttt-S'o!vn.Sjildlilntii 
school. 



while it practically ignores the Vedn, as teaching a 
lower kind of knowledge only. The earliest representa- 
tive of the latter system seems to huve bvicu Xihiknu- 
tha Siv/lcMrya, whose commentary or. the Yed'inta 
Sutras is now bting translated in our journal. This 
Nilakantha is asserted by tradition to have hivu a 
contemporary of Saa kiir.it: h n-ya, who is said in hum 
written his famous Hhishyn, mainly to refute the eir<>- ' 
neons opinions broached by Xthiknntha in bis woih.'-' 
The peculiarities of this school are the following ; tho 
postulating of the three prnhh'tha^ 1'ufi, Pff* ". ami 
Pat? a, tho Lord, tho bound soul, and the bond (con- 
sisting of M>\ya, Karma and Mala) ; the denial of a 
distinction between the Nirgutiam and S.igun-.iu, 
Brahman, the accepting of 17 ml orParas'aktt.the activo 
energy of Brahman, who is said to be all Ihw nnd 
grace, in intimate connection with Him : ami the win- 
ship of the Brahman under the mine of Stvu (not 
the third pei-s m of Hindu Trinily, who is classed 
among the Sakala souls nlong with ordinary men.) 
And it is a curious fact that Appaya who. has written 
the Parinmla and the SiddhAnta-les'a,works entirely in 
accordance with Sankara's doctrines, has with equal 
zeal written a large number of works following the Sai- 
va system, the chief among them being the S'iviika- 
mniii-tlqnki}, a kIoss upon Nilnkantha's Brahma-Sutra 
Bhashya, while the others are quite sectarian, praising 
Riva and establishing bis superiority to Vishnu and 
the other gods. The <=ignifieanco of this exposition 
by the same man of two apparently opposed systems 
has piven rise to a great amount of- debate and it is 
one of the vexed questions ever cropping up in tho 
vcrnacubir religious papers. The Tamilian Saivites, 
who are all noii-brabmans and rite very small number 
of the priests attached to the temples of Siva among the 
Brabmans, 3 contend that at heart Appaya was a devoted 
follower of Nilnkanlhn and that his works expounding 
Sankara's doctrines were all more or less in the nature 



3 Ntlikanthn tries to recimcile tho Vedn nnd the AfRimn ns hath 
teaching the mine knmvledjre, but tho Inter Tamil Snivitee profess 
to linve advanced beyond Hint, nnd clns? the teacliings of the Veda' 
nnd thnt of Nil&knnthn na only being Vnyn, while they hold tluit 
theirs, n« found in the fourteen Tnmil vorks, of which tho chief is 
6iviifii:innbolhniu, is pnre Ju<ni«, They arrange the goala of tho 
■ystome of ItA nutnit jn, 8'onkora nnd Kllokimthn in order, the W 
loivinp one. teiuliing a higher gonl than the piTCfding. V 

3 These prieats, commonly callrd •jnr«H-i>It, (the Shoskrit \roril 
fjnmwith K Tnmil terminal ion) eonduet the cerenioiiWa oouutcted 
mitli tho Salvn temples following the diveelinns of one or mora of 
tho Raivngniiinst jinrt nlao olHciate nr the inipoitant bonsehold 
ceremonies of the ann-bmhntnn Saivites. Tho ordirwry finiliiuau* 
wi'l not dine or intermarry with tlitni. 
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of ocbuUsttc exercises, ■fbieb on)/ served as a foil to 
set off hit greet work* oft the S'eiva DtnW The 
etbei »**, e«d it «eew to be id* true one, since tbe 
member* vt Appaye's o«» family and bit follower* (mil 
of the-rt BrmfetMua} hold it,* « that hi* adhereaee was 
fall* to flankers'* philosophy, hnttbeihe also lent hi* 
(tapp-.rM-. the H'»to IJetrVana promulgated by Nira- 
kantli*. b*etta«s hi* predit«rtt»iu wen towards the 
Sagmtam-Hrabmari m reprewmled in the form of Siva, 
and !>«• thought that the work of e*tahlf*hit)g the 
Shvimi fww *d worship !u the best was aceooi- 
pit*Vd only by Xilnkualha in hi* Miifthj*. 

Tb*-»e i* reason ki think that there ha* always been 
a «pitit wf *i»tagonMm between tbe followers of the 
Veda and of the Agsius ;* and any use fatly acquaint- 
ed with the religious ©PMroretstea of tfaa daj in 
Sooth Iftdrti can e,*ily tee that tbe old ri fairy ha* 
Bet died away yet, but that fa many instances it baa 
given ri** to a rsncorou* hatred and depreciation of 
the Veda. Hatty noble spirit*, sack ae TwaraOlaT, 
Htaiebafaehikar, 3n oaaamr.handar and many others 
of i#*a fxnte, hare from time to time tried to rrooaciie 
these two bodiea, each secerdieg to bia own light*. 
Appaya Dtksbits also aaetna to have taken aa hie 
life's work the reconciliation of the Agama-colt with 
the Vrdie ritual and sytem of thought, which he ha* 
in a way brought about by taking the t\ stem of 
Sauk*rK a* the truest expression of Vedio wisdom, 
and by incorporating the Again* as re presenting a 
lower irnede of thought, into that atUetobmcuig and 
eon-aactarian philosophy, which has in a wonderful 
manner found room within its folds for every variety 
of- opinion and creed Thi* phase of thought has 
found it* most beautiful «xpreastoD in the poems of 
the saint who is universally loved throughout ^tfia 
Tamil land. *i\*y am leaver. 8 The peculiar position 

* Tliat ibi* la eo iu|f be im frmn the title page mad the iwitioe 
eppaauUal to La* arnK'bo editioo.et* NiJaekajiLha.'i Bheehra reeontly 
btt btieb**! la tbe .Tasjore Dial rici b J doc or App* v e 1 i nerrneaton, 
where tbo aork it ■ *eafrU>e4 M teaching the Beyaflam-Brahtnen 



under the name ol Nive. U it a fact that ail at Appitre'e I*mb 
hvltl Snibu u tbett er&ni >fl, while tney *!» beliew that Adroita 
In foil? recowtlhvtile, in the w»j »turtcw«*l (w Kilakauiliii'i 
porttifcii, Tilh l.ii» tfiachinx* of th* S#unu. 

3 Sea nijr note on the. itutiMBinluu »nJ the 3»J*»«>jiui», lbs 
«ThleiMi> in wbtob dliriuMily axhibfu ilia unrej«m epiitt of o}jp<wi- 
tioo bet veeii the eraedt. T\us <* ey in wlilch tbe 8 a tuunhite recon- 
jUwd it, i< by preeeribiM the Aguu* rar thoe* only wbe were net 
■llowttl u> foJtoir tte Vedk iftoal. (See the VotmiIm number 
of tbie JtmrneJ). 

• TUUi- VUe tsnil form nf lb* oVaaltdt 3t&lrn>h&ti*t«r«, the 
aenw amler which Sire it woreUi|>pwl in tbe Uili temple et Trieui- 
po) j. ;' We m»y u eri>U mention ben that the article in the 
SuMiul<er Lnne of tbe Theoeopbical Beriew li; Jlia. Duuceu uii 
Tij •a*jik«a*aS (e»eti the mine ii naieepctt) i* alta)tetber nnralidble 
■entntrda the facte it tfwB*. Nome with nn tbe rem-r."— I 
aeifitejHlejtee witli Tamil rouhl have written ii. 
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in ebich Appaya Dikabita was thu* placed hi the 
expoeodrr of two, till then opposed, forma of tbongbt, 
does not teeni to hare attracted the attention whieh 
it deserve* from Eoropean »cbo)>-n>. It will be a 
most intereatiiig problem, aa it will enrety lead to 
the further and far more important question of tbe 
origin and birth-place of tbe SaivAgamss and of tbe 
position they now occupy io directing the whols ritual 
of .Sairjte temple-worship, perhaps the only exception 
to which is tbe famous shrine at Chidambaram. But 
we may lake tbe liberty of commending this problem 
to Dr. Veoia aa well worth his investigation. 

In tbe present work, tbe Siddhaslales'a, the author 
dons the garb of an exponeot of bankers. The object 
of the book is to exhibit concisely all tbe variations 
in the opinion of the followers of Sankara, who though 
they firmly held by hi* Adeaitn, were as poles asunder 
as regards even some of the main doctrines of the 
ay stem. The QikshiU himself seta out the purpose of 
his book in two of its opening stanzas. 

"A« Gangs springing from Vishnu'* feet gains many 
a land and Sourish** ; so flourishes that good spree h 
which, issuing from the fair lotas month of the vener- 
able Teacher (Sankarschsrya), divides a thousand 
fold aa it reaches teachers of aariy times, and destroys 
the world of traasmifmtiona, by being d*- voted to 
teaching Brahman— the One without a second. { 1 ) 

" Addresainw themselves exclusively to proofs of 
the unity of Self (with Brahman — tbe One without 
a second), these early teacher* set out many opposed 
view* regarding the common world of sense :>nd 
activity ; for all points relating to tbe proofs of such 
a world tbey held of small account ' To clear my 
mind of misconceptions, I here concisely set together 
som« of the various oonolnaious based on those views, 
aa tliey were explained by my revered father.** (2} 

These stauaaa *r« also instructive as showing the 
spirit in which Appaya Diksliitit approached these 
glaring divergences of opinion, and he no doubt 
reconciled tbtm in th« maunor indicated by Dr. Veois 
in bis note. Aa famishing a hundy summary of the 
progress of the later Vedanta, the book is an invalu- 
able one and Dr. Venia has acted wisely in rendering 
it into i 



I Dr. Vanie here uieert' a Bote to tbe effect that theto " mrioiia 
eoBultuiouJ aa to the popular God, the peraoual aoOKioiuiiecs, the 
,vorll at bmriatre etc., are due, nut to trrenuioilahle diPcroucee 
ejnonc Vedauta teauhpra, hat to the ttnequnl mental cafuwiiiea if 
t^araera, for whuni tbeae riewe are intended a* ao manv fite|>!>inf;- 
(t-oivi io tbe one truth 'hat Bmhmmi alone it real." 
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Dr. Venis has already uudergone h t- traiuing 

in tntn~l&Lmg the later Vt-ilanta works by his vei*iuns 

itf the I ':nm l.adu.V !. ilie Yeilnnta-p&ribhasha anl^ the 

Wliii'M-siddli'iiita-iiuiktaviili, such that he may be 

s;nH [o have attempted this work as an expert. It is 

not easy to mitW the concise and difficult original 

into readable or even intelligible English ; and it is 

no scant praise to s»r that Dr. Venis has succeeded 

so far as to make the book not untiresome reading 

to nnt; alreiidy somewhat BCquainted with the peculi" 

sii'ities of the Yedanta. To this end, his notes, a large 

number of them taken from the commentary on the 

Siddhantales'a and from many of the standard 

Adraita works, contribute much. We can cordially 

refommend this translation of the work to the young 

nieu of the present day, who begin to be keenly 

interested, in the philosophic system which now 

occupies the for-emost position in India, and are dia- 

witisfied with the perfunctory manner in which it has 

fill how been expounded ill the English Language. 

M. Nakavanaswami Ajyab. 



A SHORT SKETCH OF TAMIL LITERATURE. 

[Continued from page 1G7). 

Chaitke Xtll. 

'Tnf: Sh.'en Hkpltsd Donobs ofthe Tamil Lakd.' 

About 50 B. C. to the beglnni ng- of 
the Christian Era. 



At about the closing years of the academy, there 
flourished seven warrior chiefs, who by thoir un- 
bounded munificence to the Tamil bards oclipsed the 
fame, of the crowned' monarchs as patrons of Tamil 
literature. They were also the terror of the Tumil 
3-iTcreigns in war. Their celebrity as benefactors of 
the poverty -stricken bards secured to them the envi- 
nble title of ' sae^QiuQf oiarirm' or 'The last seven 
ilfinOM.'* ' The first seven donors* and ' the middle 
seven donors' belonged tn a much earlier period; 
.nnonp; them Kama and Haiischandra arc included. 

The names of ' The seven reputed donors of the 
'J'nmil land' were Pari (u»fi\ O'ri (g>#), Kiiri (*"if) or 
i/.jatrjjj.). Athiyan (,*.0aj«B7Or e.u£»>), Ptlknn (OljSJi), 

Ay '<-iK.it>) and Nalli (is*»-erf} . The rareerB of these 
ffirrtnns men Caii be traced in Pnranfinfiru ; reference, 
rfi ihi-ir nnparrilled bounty ie also made in ^jtun^jb 
'gsuvm>— one of the Ten classical eonps- known as 



* "-"(.»> list < of ihe« I'ntini' (*iaf«) nre found in Virnjaleodai tlie 
-i. ■ .'ii'Ci^i- 1 r»t *1ij* extmM Tamil lexicons. A(H.»ordin(f to n later 
[ (••.■ .i.jii, •■■ «*■ wh/iie fame «t hare already described is con- 



Fa'ri (u«f). 

I' ii. » Vtltalc, whose name was a by-word for un- 
paralled munificence was the feudatory king of thi*. 
highly fertile mountain region of Pnmmhu. ft. 
Rundarar of the ninth century makes reference by 
name to this distinguished patron in a yathigum of 
his sung at Piigalfir ; the line is, OfffiriSwfr^/rSartj . 
ut&Gu-,Qiua jp s^jSgum Qet(buut&fa> (none given 
though he may be praised as PAri). 

The dominions of Pari comprised three hundred rich 
villages and the fertile monntaiu of Parambu. His pro- 
wess and benevolence raised the indignation of the 
Tamil sovereigns, who unable to put him down by any 
fair means, resolved to crush him somehow and all 
the three kings made a grand expedition against him. 
Kapi'ar, a Brahmin end probably the then president 
of the academy, who was the bosom friend of P»ri 
was ranch pwined at the crisis to which his patron 
was driven by the kings. 

A great battle ensued wherein Pari made a resolute 
opposition ; Pari along with all his brove kinsmen 
died gloriously in the battle-field. His two daughters 
and the bards were the only survivors left to bemoan 
his untimely death. KnpiiRr's heart was sorely touch- 
ed to see all the dominions of his pntron passing away 
into the hands of the kings. In his eyea Pari and 
miiri (rain) were the only benefactors of the land. 
Feeling intensely keen at the bereavement of hie 
much beloved lord and friend, he prayed fervently to- 
UotI to unite them as friends again in the next bitth. 

Kapilar who had a very keen srnse of gratitude 
brought up the surviving daughters as his own chil. 
dren and tried his utmost to find fit suitors to their 
honds. He went to the length of requesting 
rf#S#G#^ and gjunGsnGaa to tnke the maidens in 
marriage. Failing in his attempt, he enrsed them for 
want of sympathy and bestowed the dames in mam- 
age to Brahmins. 

ft seems thus that Brahmins in those days did not 
rise to a high social scale and intermarriage of a 
Wllala girl with a Brahmin husband was considered 
no honor to the "Vellalas ; further it shows that the- 
ancient Brahmins were poor in those days and so 
they readily took to wife dames from the Vellala 
community. 

ii 

Obi (qiP 
O'ri who was an accomplished archer was the trill 
chieftain of Kolli, a hill in Malabar. His favoorite gifat 
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lth« nmstrnJ* were csrpwaoned elephants. lhe 

arts who aantf km praises were Vanpa-raoar and 

Jd**tfciny&DaiTar ; the tatter praised the werrwr thus ; 

t2 u?a» mepmt^m **|rf ***** 

Q**mQ*m> *&*•** &***** p»Q»9i* 

q*9<x3ui|y#u u$0pmm»mp 

■ 'It n ignoble to be* ; refusal to give After one steeps 
«Wg is iguobW «tilt ; to say^ ' take ibis' is indeed 
#tle ; to declin* such a gift is eubler still. Thirsty 
*a drink not the water of tbe wavy ocesn, clear 
*agh it be (good men wilt not beg of bad peopl*) ; 
£eh «itn, though it be rendered miry by iho qn*- 
•fepedt, fcflds • lot of people who approach it from 
#*rml ways. O Messed Ori I shell sot be sorely 
sjsehed even if yon give not, bat shall Uy the hbune 
*jth* bed oncM ; for I know for certain that yen 
«cnbte tbe pregnant dead in jeer gnunos* bounty 
♦the need?.] 

iii 

KABI {*.#.) 

, £4ri .known M MaUy*iaaB Knri was tbe fendntory 

|*g of MAUda oo tbe beaks of tbe Pennar. Hit 

•ital wit Tirnkkoilnr. He wee a lover of Brahmins 

: U bis court m therefore ever crowded with the 

£raa, Kentbw tree a favorite poet of hi* court and 

£ praise* of tbi» chief ere in glowing tonus. Hie 

*>f gifte were decked horses and le.tnis. Wlien the 

lent sovereigns wasted help iu their war expeditions, 

bwu frequently sent fnr and most of their successes 

we due to this hero. On one occasion he waged war 

. S)iust Ori. end killed him in battle and restored 

. a land* to the Choln. Klated at such a series of 

i *Hnry achievement*, lip formed the ambition* idea 

^becoming an indspettdsnt monarch and assumed 

i diadem and wng pvt»r afterwards known as 

•ninndikkiiri or ' The Crowned Kftri*. Thi* nutur- 

♦ brought on tbe heavy wrath of the C'bola who at 

. he invaded his dominions and killed him in battle. 



ATH1YAX {ellej.V.1 

Atbiyan or Athiyaman Xedtimnninchi '*$*.<£* m 
Q»9tA**r «S) of tatablished bcroiioii wua the feudatory 
king^-f IKiJradnr (?•<>*} probably a portion of the 
present \K»,.>e. He whs a foundling* hrongbt op 
at th<- n»I i't < >f tbe Cbers, whose capital was Vancht. 
Th«« li# w»* rtig^rded as of royal biood and wore 
accordingly iUo paJm flower aa bis ensign. He wax 
as object of dread in the eyea of the Tamil kings and 
other petty prince*. He was equally di»ttngahihee~ 
for his Jove of Tamil Liberators and his consequent 
munificence to tbe minstrels and bards who evet 
locked at his court. The most distinfrnished lite- 
rary lansinary of his coort wns AnvaiyAr, his sinter by 
blood and the Draridian Sapho, who though hronght 
op in her infancy as a tow caste lady (of thu string* 
maaietan caste umi^m*) was a darling of Athiye- 
man a« he appuars to pat her frequently. This over- 
indolgenre which Afhiyantan of royal blood gave to a 
low-caste minstrel is indeed doe to the fact that 
both of them recognised their r-mmon parentage. 
Social aitd caste barriers cotild i<<>t, howevrr, be 
croeced and so no public def'-iistrution of blood* 
rebstaoaabip between tbe two *-.», desired by tb*>m ; 
Anvaiy&r wu thus a pet poetess of Atliiyamnn'a 
ooart where site found herself at perfect ease. 

The brother's love towards his sister Auvai>i r >u 
ao great that he presented a rare black Netli fruit of 
inestimable mediciual vaine to the poetess withont 
'binuetf tasting of it and withont even disclosing to 
her its intrinsic merits, of prolonging terrestrial 
existence. Aavaiyfr praised her patron and brother 
on this occasion tbos : 

*mku:ui-**i-*0 «tatf(«(s.>/i-4«s>« 

taci^: •—? Of (}.aCu'?l 
Qxjf^tn^tJti— t * ^Qt&ar* j2aicrr ■__ 

m*0ttf-i.m QitaiSjp'bB'Qtj, 

— -v • — -^ -. — 

* Yij> Kaiiilu-'i lim> in Kia fawiwa bIisvbI. 

a A rtiarntaiip imtual af.lh* mnimon |«in>»t«Ke f.l Auvuivu 
.UUnan, Knp(l*r and TiruvaltDTkr will br niv« latrr in von 
nseuea with the hii>c7a|>lt; of the Prince of P<wu, Tiravalluvar- 



:Qo 
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fOh A'ln'va. with vicarious hand- brandishing the 
isword to the destruction of your foes ; Oh Anebi 
possessed of the wealth of heroism fi«tV«i gold 
garjaud ! uniy ycm prospm like the I in ,>iiin:irable One 
with :i ciottti adorned with the whim crest'eut and 
;i throat of blue-black hue, for you have pro-entrd me 
with tlit delkicus n?lli fruit got fioui (in inaccessible 
tree from l he top of mi ancient hill, without consider- 
ing the great difficulty in its acquisition and withou* 1 
disclosing to mt the blessings wliich it* taste brings 
upon the eater; y>u have thus freed me from 
death.] * 

Thin rare deed on the part of Athiyanian makes 
Ii ; 'i the greatest- of donors. The^heroic patron's 
alUut,.Jo to friends and foes is vdfy curiously but 
strikingly described by his favourite poetess thus; 

iff ■T i «#«) ( !injip.iL/ui Qu(3 e. » «P jt Qu t su 

[Oh prince, thou art pleasant to us as the huge 
elephant i* to the village boyB wheD it lies down in 
the river and allows them to wash its white tusks; 
still thou ait ferocious to thy enemies as the same 
elephant is when in rut,] 

He won a victory over Kari by sacking- his capital 
Kovalur; Paranar of the Madura Board, who was ano- 
ther favourite bard of Athiyan's court has praised his 
achievements on the occasion. 

Auvaiyar who had an all round knowledge pos- 
sessed high political wisdom and sn in an ituporxoit 
embassy to Thondaiman of Kanchi, she was sent by 
her patron, »' 

Athiyanian had au ambition to extend his territory 
which brought on the wrath of the Ckera ; the tjhera 
consequently made an invasion upon his dominions 
and beseiged 'J'hahadur ; the chivalrous benefactor of 
bards believiug in the impregnable nature of his fort 
ress coolly waited .until the Uhera came close tOj his 
ramparts. The calm delay, did him, however, no good 
for in the sudden fight which ensued Athiyaraan was 

• The presenrmi'in of this nuii fruit by * -Sikiya'i to .Hiivniyiir 
il referred t.i !►* mi ncftdianieal |ioet in one of rkf.' TVu clnaei- 
oal aoiiKi" *■* "■ '■ 1*nr™i»la)at(»r refers to llii* incitLnti in 
hia etiUinitfiH ikr M l s lo *>'►*■ oi.tIiP »'li*tirh3 of Km\il, 



mortally wounded. Aavai_\ sir's grievance at hia 
di ath was unbounded : after his death she wandered 

over the Tamil land. 

The cultivation of su;rarca.fie in the Tamil land 
was briguialtv introduced by an ance'tor of Athiyan. 



Pi/kan iG|_|«6w). \ 

l'ekau wns a gi'f-ut benefactor of Tamil bards. His I 
capita] was ifOjpff*. Kapilnr. Paronnr, Arisilkiho and ! 
Poruukuriturkilar, nil professors of "the Madura atra- j 
demy were much patrunised by POkan. He is said to I 
liave prf seated warm coats to peacocks to protect ' 
them from the cold. His wife Knnnagi (this lady [ 
should not be confounded with the heroine of Silap, ! 
patikaram) was very benevolent like L<t husband i 
towards the Tamil bards. For some unknown reasons j 
he set' her aside ; all his favourite poets interceded | 
on her behalf requesting him to shew his grace to. I 
wards her as she was fully worthy of it. It is not [ 
known whether their humble and sincere request had j 
its intended effect. 

vi 
A'y (■&/-) 
A'y a Vellala chieftain that reigned over the Pothf-' 
gai was an accomplished hero aud benefactor of poets. 
He took unceasing delight in gifts which he bestowed 
without wishing or caring for anything in return. 
Most of hi" presen's were elephants. His truly good 
nature will, be evident from one of the eDcomiums which 
bis favourite poet stesabs-QaS QfH—Gun>G)tuiiir of Urayiir 
has L'iven hiim 

o. n ii g u - i— sir pensseat aesrGOLcGiii. 

[ A'y is no merchant who trades in virtue by giving 
its price with a hope of bliss in the world to corse ; he 
is benevolent because it is the road which sages have 
gone by.] 

His character as a public benefactor is clearly evi-i 
dent from the highly pathetic nature in which thtf 
buds' liave sung his praise. \ 

On a certain occasiou he routed the forces of Cheraj 
ft is said elsewhere in (&sn->x$&pffiuuaui-J) 

ne presented a blue coat which he got from a se; 

to Siva, who seats himself undi.- the banyan trei» 

the- spiritual 'rimi. 



Cherai 
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ni 
Stilt tp*»#*j. 
jUJi'fs fmue a* a patron of lit* neirdy, though great, is 
ajtnng by many poet*,** in ihn c**e uf other patross. 
!%a>t>tv he sM-in* to have discouraged peteonel enco- 
a**j*. iliitftte aet.crueity is referred to indirectly 
t'm. Hut addreesed to him l in » poem ad«lre***d to 
io*!)* « Will M Its 3j»i-'5lJ>J»J,'0*'- . The Usee 
««0t trill J hi* greatness; 

*«V*r* ?•;-* #«>*#«4«p«e«Li 

•<ytl—»#>Os«*i,# rpaw«#Va><*J ^u *"■•»«> 
•asftslw **<_•* #»rf«/u) 

(7b he «o»ltiw*a' ) 
8. A. Tfimmui Kounrnc r*ux*r, ft *. 



THE PROBLEM OF EVIL— No. a 



I. Hen ere illustrations of bow in the order of the 
«treree, we find the beat thing* prodoced from the 
•enact. " Oat of poverty grow* virtus ; oat of ottering 
pro rigbteoeeoeM ; oat of edewraity, dereieesMwi of 
•meter; oat of bitter bene tbe belling of mel.die* r 
•fairest lotus, io tbe abandon of oolor, fragrance end 
wtiueas, coming ap from the moat forbidding oeme at 

* bottom of the kke ; the neat brilliant and valuable 
iuond* from mere carbon ; opal o«t of tend, sapphire 
<• of o(»y, pearl out of a rmio-drop (thie ia a long 
•aition) ; a Hyder oat of an orderly ; a Banyan out of a 
*.« , leeeioe* trait from mere manor*. To im np, 
•want if ul oat are from oet of Taeta* (primordial matter), 

* /shall we giv* yo* all, bope t) God oet of sum ! 

■\. That in mind and roind -training consist*, plea 
»* and pain, was presented to yon in previous per** 
sa/ba from different stand-points. The more eaid OS 
e> subject, the more teaching power it has, and will it 
armor* impreea itaalf in tbe mind a* a thing to bo 
■stent)/ remembered end colli rated. That will be an 
actional balm indeed to all tbe suffering in the world, 
feted aetata conquered it in that manner. Farther 
uSenoe on thia aabjeot wonld not be ted ions, end eride^oe 
m 



coming from the far Eaal, viz. Japan, a email nation, 
which baa made rspid strides in a smsil apace of tierr, to 
moeh soasto be able to scrceasfully ao-erre with a mighty 
and vast oeleatial kingdom, it* neig-hltonr. China, in the 
jeer (896, Horia Tukio was a rrpissent alive in the Pkr- 
It amn t of Religiow*. Oo the iinbjectof peiea and plea- 
so r». h* dealt with bjr Buddhism, be wrote :— 

" An U tli* feeiiag of pain and pleasure, it t« ripen- 
•need by theoaeee of good or aril, and there is no Baddba, 
or divinity * 'to admiaieter* it. The retatire resolution 
of pain into pleasure and tier r<-r*m. and good into bed and 
nW reran, i* dependent opoe (fee mental diatnrbanee ■ 
tharafui* the good end aril and pain end pleaenre are only 
phantom* floating epon the raffled anrfao* of the mind, 
aad are produced and felt by onrseirea, ea for instance, 
tbe silkworm produce* th* thread from within and *er- 
ronada itaalf by tbe eocooo. No pain and pleasure will 
ootee fro* without, but they are only the effect felt like 
the toned or abadaw of good or bed action prod need by 
tbe micd of ourselves." 

The encreri Bhngeved Giu say*, filoka 5, Adh. 6. 

• o^ma a^ara" *> w^c.jr'd^eAJT i 

liberally rendered, tbia mean* : ' mind makee either the 
friend or the fbe of joaraelf, aad tborefore reatraia tbe 
mind from a tt a chm ent lor ; from aoch attachment aboot| 
forth the doable arpect of all experience, pleasure ana) 
pain/ 



•0**! a 



■Bje:- 

m»V"^**»>*'0nV*>oR a»e.pa£ii.< 



Freely tnsaleted, tbia maaaa .— 

' Tan mind attaebing itaalf to thing* ia the oaaae which 
forge* fetter* to ite lebeeey, and diaattaobment it is that 
liberate* the mind from aelf-ereatrd prison.' 

• * e 

SJL Beautiful and soul •healing pa«*ageb frctn WTeral 
holy thinker* aad esteemed divines, io the peat are 
abridged here for th* rnad«r's benefit : — They bear apoe 
the aabjeot of anfiering, and how to owonme it. 

Hirew : — See " the vision of the world diBaoWing, throw 
tumbling, moutrf biee and kingdoma breaking np, crown* 
aad aeepuea lying aa ueglected thing*. How calm is be 
in the midst of external trouble*! How placiil fid Keren* 
a apirit inhabit* tbe peaceful breaat !" 

81. OypiittH. There can beao memory with bim whoa* 
heart baa oaoa been enriched with oeleatial bounty 

Shaketfforr. All i* well that end* Well. 

Sri KrMtni. 
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Bb. Gita II. Adh. 1*. 

In 6lh Adtiyaya, SI. 2<>, ,Sri Krishna agajnVuys: 

Si iS^fxxnTtos. See ■jJgsiaS'oftatS* II 

The 111 i nd Khali be so controlled sb not to love at willi 
but introverted s« as to be at the command of the son). 
When such a mind is cultivated and introspection is 
secured, an axe is laid at the root of evil. 

iliuilh'ii. " The sufferings of the just may well be 
likened to fleeting shadows, or passing dreams. As soon 
as the bright morning of eternity begins to dawn, the 
shadows of mortality are for evel dissipated : and they 
forget at once, in the glorious light of God's majesty, the 
tribulations which they have endured for his cause. The 
unspeakable joys of which they partake so absorb all 
their troubles, that there is no room left for sorrow or 
Buffering. If indeed their past trials are remembered by 
them, it is but to swell with fresh rapture." 

Chch, Upanishad. (8.12-3.) 

.< ar , £i!s^o^ i ep i So9'fjao" 

="AU recollections connected with this body disappear." 
Chch. Do <6-14r2,) 

"* All the delay is till one is saved." 
Chch. Up. "I *< (SSVj^fio'SollSt l ttfij^let6(Bkr»e*SS»e«_ftl 
8-7-1 I *** Sco^fji So iSitidfr-ill&'^k 2i*^ 8 '" 

" Conjoined with the body, good and evil's felt. 
Disjoined with the body, good and evil 

're unfelt." 



Mniid. Up. "1 « flar-Pw^r^jog-^l- tipr-ctt-fbovfl 
3-1-3. j school - *" j&ca^C a" 

Then doth the sage become sinless, discarding merit 
and demerit ; he enters into perfect divine equal ship. 

White : — " There is not a step a Christian takes towards 
heaven, but the world, the flesh, or the devil disputes it 
with him." 

HoweU ; — "Are there no bitters in true religion P 
Doubtless there are ; bat they spring not from religion, 
but from eelf." 

Thomas Russell :— 'All tbt fleeting joys of time and the 
possessions of this world sink into insignificance, when 
contrasted with the incalculable importance of the joys of 
etei nity. 

Bhartri Sari; — 



^^CT ! £;-»$o*^8B8-tf -^Tfefiosinr^Tr: i" ) 
" Listen, good soul ! Happines is that alone which j,| 

Never then End delight in happiness which passftii 

away in a motneaf 

Edwin Arnold -. — " Even to speak, therefore, of fotm^ 
life in the terms of the present is ii rational. * * Natm~: 
like many a tender mother, deceives and puts off hi^ 
children habitually. * » * But, all the time, it ia qai < 
likely that in mauy mysteries of life and death we pr- 
cisely resemble the good Knight Dos Quixote, when 1> 
hung by his wrist from the stable window, ard imaging 
that a tremendous abyss yawned beneath .'.<is feet. Mar/ 
tornes cuts the thong with lightsome larghter, and tbt 
gallant gentleman falls — four inches ! Pf -.pa nature, & 
full of unexplained "ironies, reserves just <is blithesome s,. 
surprise for her offspring, when their time arrives i 

Arrowsmith : — " Though I can hardly discern, at present! 
either sun, moon or stars ; yet will I cast anchor in lid 
dark, and ride it ont, until the day bieak, and fhe ghat 
dows flee away." I 

Stoughtau : — " A child of God, with a Rood conscirnce) 
even in the midst of the waters of affliction, in as secni{ 
as the child that, in a shipwreck, was on a plank with hJ 
mother." ) 

Bishop Delitm : — ' When the waves of this troublesome 
world has subsided, we shall find a haven where then 
shall be no more storms, nor fears, nor death, and tbj 
tears shall be wiped from all faces.' 

Plato :—* The life of man is a kind of pilgrimage, ant 
Cicero says tbat our departure from this life is going M 
our permanent habitation." 

Robert Half: — " Has a plensing event spread joy and 
cheerfulness through the household P It will be notice! 
with becoming expressions of fervent gratitude. H14 
some calamity overwhelmed the domestic circle Y Itwtl 
give occasion to an acknowledgment of the divine equity* 

Eon. §■ Rev. G. T. Nnel:—" Salvation" implies a con 
nection with some great evil. * * • As God is th 
great arbiter of human destiny and events, and as earthlj 
agents are but the machinery in his hands, by which b 
allots good, or permits evil to hia creatures,, so every del) 
verance wrought for individuals or nations may be pre 
perly called God's salvation." (In connection with thii 
the Brahma Sutra, 256, in II. -3, tfw**Sfa^"4!t, m«| 
be read.) 

Bh. Git-i ;— «■ ■sStf J «i*a»sr-o?*' , 'o3"j»main in tb 
world, in tact like the drop of water on_a Iotas leaf.' 
e£jp-av*»&i*l t &Q<»~B," Veda -teaches; i,t., w wets 
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stsPalaaa icaf oavet gat* tainted.'' Mr. Hoaton ainitlarly 
<a> -Im* Um MHitk of worldly •ojvynml* hang tons 
efet 70* tb*t j| u*f be ***iiy dropt, whon death nwm 
n asi / yoo into MWtbw world 
S R*ms!M4t.K*'i piouiiM to Sri RAmano jschary* . — 

M> di««olv«d of I hi* grnw es well a* wbtle body, the 
tgsul of Mttcr (tbe ceoa* of evil). 
1 44a .1/^:-Tk mih «od snbstanos of bamu misery 
* * 1. in) ■' so irTrli«i««s old *#*". The mom *u 
««M«e<] br 8Mbnrk*rfi, « -J^^^ lM^"r* •"»"•■» 
<*jr*6*#> asrj^tfrt** No kind of art or kwiw butt 

"^*^ nave* I bra trbcn tlioa art in the amb:aoeof death. 
>-< 

»«*t »•>■ U. know lhr«Jf in to kirytt thyself. When 
m* done what t* evil alioll bare been discovered and si- 
i«fed. tjaorliHS iaid "The heat way to aw day light m to 
i»qt thy caadle." , 

ItrJuM i — This >* a obeqared life, and the changes are 
aurally tkii&sjumo&ttsti to oar circa instance*. ConlioaaJ 
.alsrt tod prosperity wowM ba easefe far o*. Contina- 
nfctiou wooid be hard npon aa, Tbanfonoar gtacioaa 
ja tppoiata u changes. Comforts and trade ate inter- 
act in oar dj*pen*eli«e*, " • • So grant, ia toe good* 
stood faithfulaeas of G-od, that we an nasally enabled 
iad nuder heavy triala. Saeh likewise oar wi 
irfwn a<« frequently ready to sink under small 
ad we see tba head of the Lord eqoelly ia lie 
' t*<j» smalt, and consider every thing wo aaaet aa daniga- 

*«i practise nod forward a* in toe kmtotea 

'«su-ee desirou of karats g, *• enoald ba 

.>■■*■#. We are called bo die aato aelf , to oaase from 

,a> n that at) things era aaoartaia and rait, to fargrr* 

$*es, ti) overcome evil with good." 

'■sferjuer (7)mAu/>): — Tbe life of a believer ia a pteoe of 

. i*sH doth, tbe thread* of which, from end to and, 

Tajli the whole length of life, are oomfoiti; bat tbe 

< '-m frank beginitrg to end, oiled an with crosses. 

'■'»V*u:— Oar houses *n battt, oar vioeyarda an 
'• md aroood the Km* of a release , they aoey ba fair 
|r "dloari)«hioj5 to day, to-morrow aabei may be all that 
* ' «na, 

' #i*?j . — Do the pasga of di>aolatioa alarm aa? Saaald 
.#* ahurp, they conuot be long. • • » W# hmva the 
\ m to poaiwiu the better. 

' inf>«aJwiat 1— " la thy praaaooe U faUnoae of joy," 
imp JIoU :— la bia praaanos there ia life and 
i " «HoeH ; in hia absence nothing bat grief, discoaao- 
& "aaw, daspair." 

t *«Wi( Btwaa :— For this pratamt miaarabk life ia vary 
4 torn pared to barren and •viMarored winter, ia 



wbicb all thieg* die and wither away. Bat those thing* 
*aell then come to their end, aad t vet lasting «a mater 
shall oaaaa in their stead ; that it On* kingdom of God, 
wberaby the kingdom of the devil shalt perish. 

MtiMrtt Brnry— • " while tbe angiy aad retaagafal 
man, that will bear down all befois him with a h%b 
hand ia overcome of eril ; the patient aad forgiring otst- 
imaaa aril with good. 

Sir Mather? Halt: — Learn not only patience nndar 
aSwtions bat also profitobly to improra them to yow 
aoal'a good : learn by them bow rmia and unptofiublo 
thiage the world aad the plansarea tbaraof are. * • • 
eiaea we bare so little bold of a temporal life, wbicb is 
•oaken and shattered by any imaJl oooareaaa, aondaat 
or distemper, team to lay hold of eternal life." * * 
This affliction " which ia but for 1 moment,'* than 
imprtrrad, will " work for as an e^oeeding and eternal 
weight of gloTy." 

tisiviaik .SojilrararAaqta : — 

T^tJfteXca^sr^diM j a ba-msoejar^T* ■*<*■(*" 

L «. Way aad eight, morning and arming, winter aad 
sammer come and go— So iwtoIvm time, and so Seeta 
la%; Sad yet man pins hia attention on to vanity," 

JHam\— What ia miaortnaef Whatever separates us 
frnan Qod t What ia blessing P Every mean* of approxi- 
maiaoa to hiss. 
Sri AiartiMhtr :— 

** w»v<itBl»»2t'doA # r>o l>aftajj jblbva^-s. 1 
sjiw**j6^»<B>.* aV .^fc sVa^afb&ir**) *• 1" 

MuAop CoyitofoV.— Baatemher, the flown- that ia wida 
open in the morning, when the son ahiaas apoa it, way ba 
shot np in the evening before aigfet oome. 

Bet. J, 0» Uiller. — Time, as it roll* on, ant avals Btaobj 
eternity alone shall noravel all. Ton have gone throagb 
maoh j many a disappiabment baa east jo» down, many 
a trial harassed and perplexed yos, the bearing of whioa 
yoa cannot even now sea. Somstimaa a fartkieea bearf 
whispers, " surely this or that might have been spared.' 
But one ray of heavealy light will Diamine all. And oh ! 
with what eager interest, with what aaxioaa eyes, will yoa 
read each page of yonr history that, when every oare and 
sorrow is for aver over ; how will yonr mind be rapt ia 
wonder, yonr heart thrill with love, yonr toogna ba 
alooiMFot with praise, aa each dark spot is mUghtaned, 
each riddle solved ; Ah ! this 1 did not sa», bat 1 sa» it 
mow; that btttar cop was mercy— thai aStetion, ioro, 
Aad then, as, with yonr throe-sear* yean and tan behind, 
sad with eternity bason, page after page of yonr history ia 
this world is made clear — as yoa mark how, from tba 
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cui'llo to (he grave, " the very hairs of your head were 
all numbered," how the whole scheme ifc its every 
fetai iajf has one batroontous plan of \visdpn\.and love — 
you will torn with yet wore adoring gaze toward the 
throne — will sweep with ret in tenser (ouch the heavenly 
harp— will renew with yet fuller strain the eternal song 
" Great an! marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty : just and true are thy way*, thou King of 
saints," 

QkfU, S'ttlnu. — He that hath lasted a bitter potion, and 
afterwards tasteth honey, the taste thereof mast needs 
be sweet unto him, far above the former taBte. Will not, 
then, this blessedness be acceptable, sweet, and com- 
fortable, after all the sorrows of a transitory life ? 

Bet-. II", Mwsh. — That which we have long uninterrup- 
tedly enjoyed, we are too apt to undervalue and over- 
look. Hence, if peisnnal comforts, ease, health, faculties 
and limbs, have been continued, how seldom do we offer 
up praises and thanks-givinga for the same ! Thus it is 
with our national fovonrs. Annual returns- of fruitful 
haivests, freedom from tremendous judgments, and 
peace and liberty, do not call forth, in a suitable manner 
oar devont acknowledgments. And thus, alas I it is also 
with onr spiritual blessings. 

Sankaracharya discourses on how environing conditions 
of mau change in this world, thns showing that nothing 
caii be counted on as either evil or good that does not 
last :— 

tS?'\s§s8sS*«-ST5"fe'- sr--B-»OB y ''fc5St>j-6\8"J?^r> It 

' So long as a man is able to earn, friends, relatives &c., 
will love him ; bat when he becomes disabled by disease 
tec., and laid np at home, no one will even enquire after 
his health.* 

dfe-sa^s^^S-rf-fr- WSfe^^OSiiftioTf'^r" I 

X**©wcSr>"S*«*'BBo C*o-otl#<>©8ft «"TtBS» II 

' The very body which was beloved to all as long as 
(here was breath in it, became a can-ion. from the sight 
of which even the very wife recoiled.* 

Ramayarm. — When Sri Kama left for the wilds he 
went destitute und friendless. But when he returned to 
Ayodhya with victory, the whole world was at his feet. 
*»***^S--»|^ ff '*/ they all said as an explanation for 
these altered conditions. 

Rvv.J. W. Peers. — The sick and afflicted believer rejoices 
in his afflictions, when be hears in the. tabernacles of the 
Lord that his afflictions are appointed tif the God of love 
and tokens of his fatherly affection. 

Buhap.Beber. — Which of us is tbeie whose experience 
may not bear abundant witness to the changeable nature 



of our prospects in the 
laid plans, the insecc 
Where shall the man 
continueth So one stay 
feel himself, and every 
speed, but with equal ■ 
tion and decay? Whilt 
which we enjoy, has i 
than oar good or bad 
briefer accident ot»v 
stream of a mighty • 
gently down ■ the oarro 
ma rowings of the lit 
glassy border. The t 
young heads ; the flc 
themselves to onr yoni 
and we grasp eagerly i 
stream harries as on, 
Onr coarse in youth an 
deeper flood, and amid 
cent. We are animate 
meut and industry w 
excited by some shor 
rendered miserable bj 
appointment. Bnt on 
both in vain. The stre 
our griefs are alike 
wrecked, bnt we cam 
hastened, bat it cannc 
smooth, the river bat 
roaring of the ocean is 
waves is beneath onr k 
oyea, and the floods are 
loses sight of ns, and w 
its inhabitants ; and of 
witness bat the Infinit 
Kidasekliaralvar, the t 

5b' X w-"'?3\ Jfa> or»3* C< 
W^~ ifg Bo-&d5VA 

S& a SctSBSr*S,<foB« 

In the language of Sri 1 
this means ; — 

Soul I hear the can 
as taught of yore. Hi 
sagas, in God -joining L 

Th'ic-^tow'ng-inscm 
na, drink deep Thai m\ 
lasting bliss doth steep 
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:£|r. K. StoMt,M.A.—Ot the "**i|r«n of evil mi kaew 

Why w* a e taetpfed by Satan, we know 

mk! now w«iee tempted, we kaow n<*thing— 

iva» to tin mriK«t«ni omit in which he e»n»e> into 

""ijjktot with our n**rt#. The emtwil to which (pint imj 

^jaaMcii to eo4 apoM «pi it, we am aMai!f la ijrauraaor 

J£We know that *i hare good tboaghtt raised ap in 

tad we teal te ««r aoat, and mmttfim** to oor mnxv 
gnat it dm; p.et* to the and a godly ear-ow '.) 
re have aril thoughts , and we may he etna that 
<M|d« not hot* eome froes the came principle.'' 

'.Jwii a paper ealled " Kw Friend . Mm an old Friend." 

' £p* ail iaft to their own eetteiaU of jfowid sad eril, there 

enai be divisions and difference* end di«eettaion*, with 

tsjramher aad without and : fhet which one person 

' issrht tifht, another weald thick wrung; ead the ea»d 

esse eren might sot i« of the eeme mind a 

rleftce the imporieaca of spiritual studies. 



Atk'ixmviti.i O. 
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W kxw to the eotniu unity by (he demiftf uf this 

i * *r>^jp Haivite preac her and authority could nut be 

k ■'-"'wjnately estimated. He wm bora an 2nd Avaui 

■ l u iiiaf lf arafaara, and as auch was about 5J year* old at 

■ «« a»htnco of hie death. Be was bon uf Yeishaava 
t „„. ,«fc»tt aad hi* origittai name waa Range*** my, bat 

^ Jij» *n early age he waa brought up by a relation of 

'itta Sairitfl aasreun by the Dime of EgMubare 

I *»- , "jj|i, (1 jj ^^ j t wmM j. tae BaBIW which he gave that 

I s i* Ijssjeeesaed waa so well known. He we* a student 

■"vBrtififce ('residency College for a time bat did not 

pt^ustfrculat*, and he pasted ont in Tetagu And 

^leivMftth the U, 0. S. Examination. He waa employed 

js**i* Madras Muni-ipai Office, and owing to the 

*** i iMa iiij in hia literary and preaching work he found 

r#* " tpoesible to serve two masters and resigned bis 

.t *in (SSI. Had he oared for the world, there 

' «i be no doubt that the Varag&r with the eharpeet 

(fe*' niecr. the greatest indu»try that he poaeetuieH wonld 

^f 1 * risen to the topmost range in the official ladder; 

pf? • <«t waa not to be, and who cab say that he did not 

^ftV '~ ietter in relinquishing & purely worldly career. 

, r f*Jf>w!y prepared him&elf for bis greiit work ander 

jjej" ;«?ogi whom [ mentioned before; and he was 

^,j- <«fnl to bin) for ever Bat this Sirs Yopi was a 

*T *otin, and it was in Vndantt, that the Nayagar 

ij* **Su» first trairHog. And it is remarkable bow the 

10 "**g» r , born a vaishuara and trained as a Vedan- 

'•^turned ont such a strong advocate of Saiea 

, p •■ ^efcaat* ; and this is due to his sterling indepen- 

i* f *ms and strength of intellect H™ nature was each 

ip' 1 '•ae wootd nerer t»ke anything on trust, unless it 

dened hi* own reason, and all hia writings clearly' 

m*0 how ha appealed to reason alone ae onreaFest 

t** -Salt. 



Kaedlees to say, the Nayagar did not accent aD 
that he heard from the lips of hie teacher naqnestios- 
iagty, and when one MaduranaTaga Va-hiar, a famous 
Pundit and publisher of Siddhxita works, presented 
a copj of fenrteen Siddiianta works, be came upon 
th-m •{■ h find, read them with avidity and deligUt, 
found what was contained therein answer to the is- 
nenaott que tiouinira and nspirations of hie eon), and 
mastered them in no time, and became an adherent of 
the Siddbenu sjttea since that time. From that 
time he hud many a toasts with his own old master, 
and it was his proad Coast that the Vcdantin Siva 
Yogi wh fiually cvDverted into • Siddhantic. 

The way how he came to choose his work or rather 
how bis -work was chosen for him *u this. At the 
timr, Yaishnarien) was vi-ry rampant, and thi>rv were 
some *#ry hot-beaded prcscl.efe, and some very vilo 
attacks aho appeared against Sairism ; and it waa at 
the earnest request of a number of hia friends he con- 
tented to reply to these attacks, both by bin tongue 
aad his pen. And his first great wurk ww Sfrathikya- 
fwta«ra£ in which he/ej*lii d to b« VaisLtiava critics 
and expounded the trnihs of bis wn n'ligiou. It is 
a moaninent of ma-terly criticism, showing the play 
of a very rare intellect. This appeared about IS73. 
From aboat tfe79 ho commoucrd a serial publication 
called ' Sidtlhantsratnaliantm' or 'Oc*»t of Troth/ ^nd 
moat of his pnblicstionit ap|>enred in Ibis serial. In it 
he ei pounded the trnths of the >aiFn religion and 
philosophy, and repelled the attacks of both the 
YaiahnaTaa ana t eouatios. In his later dnya ho was 
ranning another mag»sine called ' SiddhantojnanA- 
bothm thoogb in the name of his papil. To his work 
as an anther, he added the work of a preacher, and it 
was his preaching which tended so greatly to difftue 
the troths of Siddbaota thronghont the Tamil districts. 
Till he began his ministration, the Saiea religion whs 
bnt a show, tevuuh and temple-going and nothing else. 
The Siddhanta philosophy was hardly known by its 
name and the treat works which contained these troths 
were all sealed books. He lectured to vast andiencoa 
in Trichinopoly, Madera, Coimbatore, Salem »nd 
Bangalore and in >uost othor important towns and 
cities ; and the troths which he prccltimed came us a 
snrpri*e and a blessing. Not till then did the ordinary 
fiairite realise tbxl behind all the forms of his relic-ion 
lay a truth, which a vetrren European schoUr atrled 
the " choicest product of the Dravidian intpllpct " He 
used to frequently point out the universal chiutictiT 
of the Siddbaota, how thii was the whole, of which 
all other schools were but parts ; and his fftvom'ifr- 
simile was that of the elephant and the blind men tvho 
quarrelled among them«olrcs having seen but pnrt- 
and not seeing the whole and its relation to the parts. 

He used to compare the S&iva Religion und philo- 
sophy to a vast royal palace, different parts of it could 
only be accessible to and within the reach of psrtii-n- 
lar classes of people ; and the innermost Btrn*»r-e ,it 
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which is uot accessible to any one except the king 
and ro<*l ciisgit. Ami the ordinary sight seer could 
have iia conception of '''. beaulies. off the more 
private tipurtnu'lils. . V 

■ ,He wns on indefatigable writer, andhis activity can 
be imagined when we know th Uncollected writings 
number «"»re than >» 100 separate publications In 
lii« writings he adopted n style wSfcll was peculiarly 
his own nod which was easily intelligible to ill. It 
wan he who for thn first time {the great Sri Aruinnga 
Navalar had published some catechisms before) 
brought out in simple prose hII the truths of Saiva 
pliijosophv and religion and within the reach of all. 

He WAS honoured by all the Matadhipnthics, and 
Kujahs and Zemindais" and beloved by the people of 
the Tamil laud. And he wjs maintained throughout, 
after he lesignfd his post, by their loving contributions. 
The latter years of his life* were saddened by illne«s, 
brought On by overwork and he died of sheer exhaus- 
tion und not by any disease To the last ho preserved 
his clear imellert and vision unimpaired and he was 
working almost to the last days of his life, and rben 
some of his .friends requested him to give up his 
literary work at least for a couple of month*, he 
replied he could not even if lie would. 

In social intercourse, he was one of the best of 
friends, the lMost affectionate of parents and a most 
dutiful husband. Though an ardent Saiva, himself, 
yet he owned many devoted friends among Vaishna- 
V&S and Vedantins. He hated humbugs of all kinds, 
and he led a most exemplary life himself. He did not 
however pose himself »9 a great saint, and he set 
greater store by his work as preacher and writer than 
in doing mem pujah. He however supported temple 
worship and his treatise on the snbject entitled 
"Archadipum" is n masteily production He brough 
into special prominence the worship and honoring of 
the great faints and Acharyas, Gnana Sambandhar, 
Appnr, Sundarar and Manickavachaknr, and be was 
himself a special devotee of that ' Divine Child' 
Gnanasarobantha. A full account of his' life and 
writings are under preparation and it will be 
published in due course. 

When the end came, it came peaceably and expec- 
tant of. the glory to which his soul yearned. He sent 
for his gurukhtd,"h&d the ' jnasadam of holy ashes pre- 
sented to him, heard the sacred Tiruvachakam read 
out, uttered the name of.' Siva ' three times and passed 
out at ouce into His glory. 

His friends and followers contemplate the building 
of a Memorial Hall to perpetuate his name and work 
and. to have an oil painting of his put up to grace it 

J. M. N. 
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ir/MM ray. i»t>iax magazine and rxyixw) 

The Tiruvasagam; on, Sacked Uttebances of T»*t 
Tamil Poct, Saist and Sage, Manikka Vasaga» .1 
with Knclish translation, life of the Sage, intt^li 
diictffitti. notes, &c., &c. Bv the Rfev. G.U. Pou. i 
MA, D.D. 

w 

The Tamil language. wKieh is as ancient as i|, T .. 
RaftiECri[,"3iid* oT' air the] Tndinn languages, seci.u.i 
only to the. Sanscrit in the wealth of its original 
iteratiire, has received in this work a remarkably 
addition to its accessible treasnres. The issue of it; 
has been expected for some time by strsdents of tb^i 
religious philosophy of ?outh Jndin, and by all wh.,j 
were interested in Tamil Literature. 

This is the fiist appearance of an edition of the: 
Tiiuvachngnm accompanied by an English version' 
The volume also contains a history of MuiiikkJ 
Wcagar (the author), and a Lexicon and Concord-! 
ance, together wilh Appendices illustrating the gren;; 
South Indian system of Philosophy and .Religion! 
called the Saiva Sidd mtha. ! 

From Dr. Pope's T.itnil Anthology, his KurafJ 
Nttladi, and other valuable and scholarly works, both 
in English and Tamil, it was anticipated that tiu| 
Tirnvscagain would receive careful editing in Wi 
hands, and a survey of the work justifies theui 
anticipations. 

One main purpose of the publication is to bringi 
about a better appreciation in the Western world of 
the current of religious thought and feeling among 
Hindus, so large a body uf whom, especially in the 
southern part of the Indian Peninsula, are followers 
of i he Saiva Siddhfmta Philosophy, from which these 
poems, in daily use in the Hindu- Temple services, 
derive thercirrspirntion. 

Another object is to render generally accessible an 
ancient hyinnoloi»y of striking beauty and fervour 
which cannot fail to command respect from people ofi 
all religions, however little the doctrines the hymns 
involve tnay be consonant with their own particular 
beliefs. 

The ample and learned notes, betokening years oi 
labour and tesearch, the careful lexicon and con- 
cordance, and the rhythmic translation printed eon-! 
currently with the Tamil .text, afford very useful and! 
complete aids to the study of the text and of tbd 
system of theology. * 



The meaning of the texts is more accurate! 
conveyed in the somewhat free rhythmic trdnslatioi 
than it would be iti one of a more literal character. 
A little examinarion, however, shows that where 
literal translation is capable of conveying the exact 
idea contained in th? text, it is generally employed, i 
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tfeikka Vieagar, the composer of these hywmt, 
am nag* sod poet who lived in tbe South of India 
«* the ninth oeotary of our er*. # H* wm a 
c#rer of the school of the, great religious reformer 
Ma**. Aehaaya, who. lived sheet a cautery earlier. 
<*p*rtwy»ers of Mlaikke Vicaga.-'a I if* nod 
4*») straggles, *n>i bis cuotest* w4th the 
*$ ists are nwt iefareating, nutwtthataidtng that 
-Jsjtre eafortuaately ob-»r*d by the legends with 
*#> they have become interwoven. . 

4b craitarjr lO the «rnder»t*nding of these poems 

•-■ jhtr stsme notion of tbe Hind a and Buddhist 

■exrie of Ka<ina — i >., tiie belter th*.' every prr*rm 

'AJTiUi tbe world i* * re embodiment of a wol that 

m*»: <h) » |Mrt id i>«c, or more previous eiciiil»;nce«, 

$Miat lift mn* nf audi previous existences not 

duo (torfrj-tl cleave to tbe new embodiment, and 

.*»■*■ pm -jfed away Wore tbe aoitl can be freed 

jOtuntjg again born into this world, and cms eater 

i«)*mt. Karam m« io* an action ; And, u actions 

?«jie character, the w<*fd in religious philosophy 

mrsiouly need t» denote tbe character, wi«b its 

■ .ftnble c-uBseqaetiee*, as funned in in*> coarse of 

■ *er*I embodiments the hm\ way have unJer- 

i* Thi» subject is discussed by Dr. Pope in pp. 

wand xlviii., and in a note, page 142 

$(j BatTat Philosophy, aa ordinarily understood, 
Jfm a IVnhwin* in which, if it be poshed to ita 
sjt" conclusions, tbe Ham m rsoe and all its 
taawnn hare no reality Mart from the Snpratae 
aa who produces then fi.r bis own paetiug re- 
<a*a- £h! a ewteat aaeuMrify *«;&<•• (4a* ail 

' msV <* merely ih* *pjwf*nt ocfa'on «/ u p*J>}#t 
,*. ■* irTT'siMHuiafti.t Rot in practice this twi 

. ajatR conduct is not entertained. Responsibility ia 
1 -sieW ns existing, and re embodied soul* wnea 

i sfi from sin, the reanlt of «)d deads (bTarmi), 

, ,<#mn Mukti — a *-ts>ta of release from re-birth, and 
•sb-laiting blessedness in a serrate existence, 
<*% in the blessed n«u and wisdom of lbs Supreme, 

■'" -noirsff )ed with His es«enee. (See p. ixjv \ 

, „ sTdfupe, whu baa bad long experience in too 

„ *fe>f tbe Indian religions, eonsidois tbe 8ai*a 

„, daiata System ;' the m<wt elaborate. inflnentiaJ, 

sionbtedly the moat intrinsically valuable of 

..4ireligions of f odia ** It is especially and from 

^ sdori j times tbe religion nf South India, " and 

■* jiw.iy o»sr tbe lienrts of the Tamil poop]*." 

■/ ■ jajiis great attempt to solro the problema of 

" "■' ' .^rt Son), llnmanity, N«tnre, Eril, 8 offering, 

t*" ■•> an*een world, bus uerer been fully expounded 

diifa* (p. tssiv.l 
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w>y ma tf ttw wurtL (H. U 



Antecedent to *J1 history tbe no-tire Diaridisn 
religion was a kind of Smvism- It then foil andor 
norusTB infl voces, and tb-«o who iutiodaced tbe 
Ve^die teltgion 'uand a pl*co in their own system for 
tbe scperstnttom of the aborigines. BaddbsMi. tbe 
Jain system, and Cbtrtstianity exerted, later on. a still 
mom aoftoanxf/ inflnenc* ; white tbe rivalry of tbe 
Vsisbnava s*et since the iwelftb century has tended 
to develop aid systematise the dofrmatm parts uf tbe 
system. 

Tbe Saivt Siddhuota System, during tbe Ave or six; 
oentoriea id it* development, bad fourteen Sages to 
gnard and foster it, of whom lUoikks Varagar was 
tbe fir»L Vhe poems — aorae of tbem of great hcanty — 
ascribed .'« bim in this volume are prinetpally conotir- 
ned witr bis siraggk-s with Sin, nnd the out-ponring 
of his grtetfot praise for tbe Grave of Siva wbtt'b ban 
converted biu>. But Uiey dealt also with the problem 
of Evil. In tbe note at tbe commencement of Hymn 
nil., ote of tbe enrluMtt poems, it is said that wbrrras 
tbe findibint represenm suffering tu be the whole 
accoont of life, and tw» it to " the thirst for 
pleasnr', being, power," tbe Saive dfictriue regards 
life as "a probation, a purgnt'iry, a preparation for 
endless fellowship andcniimniniLiit wi;li the Supreme." 

lias C ace « reeogHued « here th*> Buddhist sees 
only safering. And Mtinikka VH<;<(rsr fashions bis 
pottm* (we nc>le at commencement of Hymn xxir.} 
so as to f«rm the strong est possible contrast to the 
Bwddbist sntero. He replaces its cold formality of 
ritttal with tfce fervoor of a jierBonal devotion * " to 
one whom be Sieves to km bem the Snpreme 
manifested is tbe flash,** Tbe occasion of tbe songs 
w«a ire withering intlaence of Buddhism on the 
bunau heart. It was cold, form»l, end Godlass. A 
Revival of Religio? was needed. The Editor «nys 
(p. xxxvi ;■ '• The iffett of these soug*, full of a 
living faith and deration was great and inetanUtncoit*. 
Sooth India needed »' personal God, an »ssuruuce of 
Immortality and a call to prayer. These it found in 
Minikka Vacagar'a composition." 

It in impossible to notie* with any particularity the 
more striking eaasaires of ths Hymns, Hymn jtx., 
tbe Horning Hyrau in the Temple, is certainly very 
beantifnt throughout ; bat Hytui. xlri., xlix., I., sad 
li-, are ntKarded by Dr. Tope m tbe most beautiful 
in the collection. Hymn xxxvii., terse* 9 and ID, 
may be instanced as a fair specimen of tlie spirit of 
tbe Bymna generally : — 

9 

jiiafsBis^ril^a jmjmil*'*^ 

wSijp, I ugsfCaj x sjMt.ay 
esr****vs. < 5*s1, s»a«B/ed©u»(5»©, 

a.«iJt9«* ^a«^i<a ^aj 



Tbe mother's thoughtful care her infnit feeds : thou 

deijrn'st with greater love to visit sinful me, — 
Melting my flosh, Hood i up my soul niji'i inward light, 

unfailing mptoii-'s honied sweetneE, Tiiou 
Betttowe.st,— tl)iooj{h my every port infuaing joy! 

My wcnlth of hliss ! 0, Siva-Pet nma-i ! 
Clone follnwing Thee — I,ve seized and hold Thee fast ! 

Henceforth, 
Ah. whither, gmrc imparting, would'st ?bou rise ;■ 

10 

Quilts' Qszfom; Q *(f »Sn!Bt/L/<gii3ff«r 

0, Ruler, spotless Gem, Who road'st me Tliiae, thrill- 
ing my Frame through every pore : in fi ienjly Khape 

Did nt enter it, i;s' tweie a vast and golden striae,— 
mftWinn this body vile of sweetness full ! 

Affliction, birth and death, Ixswilderntent,— alllints 
of life, — Thou hast cut oft; 0, beauteous Glsam ! 

My soul's delight — I've seired Thee and hold Ttee fast; 
Henceforth, 

All, whither, Clrace imparting, would'st. Thoarise r" 

In verse 5 of Hymn xxi. we are reminder- of " Aa 
the hart panteth after the water brooks," &c. Hymn 
xlv. is a moving appeal to all Saints to march stead- 
fastly on their way, avoiding earthly allurements. 
" Thy will be done " is beautifully expressed in 
Hymn utiiii., verse 7. 

A bare translation might hnvB rendered, the text 
with more liieral accuracy, whilf a more poetic 
translation, with less regard to ac-suvacy. night have 
bten mnre pleasing. Dr. Pope has* preferred to 
"p.-esent bis translation in a rhythmic form, which, 
while it conveys the meaning a.id spirit of the poems 
better' than a merely literal translation would do, 
steers clear of the failing common to many translators 
of reading into the text iiiotiglits and inmges of a 
more poetic character tian it actually possesses. It 
niay be added that tlw rendering of many passages 
is extremely happy and well turned, and of considera- 
ble poetic merit, and the religions feivour of the 
poems is well reflected in the translation. In 
connexion with this the English rendering of verse 
10 nf Hymn x/v. may be cited : — 

l/ „" eff mil $ , Q? n (lf*>» i, <-jsu>enn inii , 
§)*iiGp a-(f-^f»efr «ga*,?ij ? 



Will ye not tome this Uay and be His own, 

iind prostrate fall and worship and adore ! 
Those lost in vvildeiment who woold esteem \ 

Ye.who bewildered anil conifounded stand 
Jf ye wtmli perfect clearness gain, this do! 

Ye woVwonld sain in this wide world the giuc* 
Of sacidd Bbnyangnn, of Siva-world 

the King! ah, haste ye, haste ye, hast ye on ! 

Looking at the collection as a whole, it m ; .y 
said that in ideas, aspiiations, and language, thi ! 
much (as we sec is suggested in page Ix'xv.) h 
points to the influence of Christianity in the j-J 
centuries of our era upon the minds of the races; 
Southern India. There is Faith (note viii., p. )xs v | 
Grace (notevi), Vicarious Sacrifice (Hymn xii. { 
note p. 1(.!2), »nd everlasting Salvation (note iii. ( 
note vh., pp. Ixiv. and Ixv.), The keynote of 
whole collection seems to be '• Be made me H 
Hymn xl. is the great exponent of this strain. 
it runs through the whole. 

The considerate spirit in which the imagery j- 
ritual of tie Hymns should be approached by aj] \ 
have the elevation of India at heart, and especii 
the Missionfiry body, is well indicated by the venj 
ble Editor, 'himself for many years a Missionary] 
South India), in the last eleven lines*of page ji% 
What equipment, indeed, for sucb a purpose conlci 
better than that sympathy which springs frotj 
knowledge of the philosophy- and spiritual yearns 
of a race of men who have proved themselves t j 
some of the most remarkable "seekers after (if 
in the history of the World ''. 

It may be hoped that the work will have a lj 
circulation ami;ng Tamilians, and all who \ 
interested in the welfare of India, and the literrii 
of one of the most ancient of its languages, 

L. r. Ik K ,| 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



The Theots&pMcul Reriff- for Dre+mber 190t'. i 
on usually interesting number from the atnwifc' 
recenr, science which it contains, tln.iigh a few t 
think that it- crows over-much over the propij 
insight of its leaders. The first article on ■■ The si 
-and Modern Science" is practically a sumrnari 
Bir Norman Lockjer's recent volume on friWtU 
Evolution, whicli appeared as articles in ■'* JV«H ■ 
This book is an attempt to work out in some il 
the ideas inevitably suggested by the well-k^ 
Periodic Law of Mcndcle'ef in chemistry. Ado[( 
the' spectrum analysis as his main instrumerj 
research, I-ockyer has come to the conclusiion . fo] 
iig m the wake of Drs, Preston and J. J. Thori 
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•it the ■turns thenseire* am o uu i p oi « i l of etili am 
riurnisvry wrriiTt ; end also Hipwd that the 
aTereecea among tbe elements in tb* saxes chemical 
pmp suy b« da* to tti« oJSereece* in the arrange - 
twtof these eWpBeatarj m-ss*#. in all this two 
«tw of the article Mr. W. 0. Worsdeil ke»ni only 
k* echo of tbe Esoteric teaehtug as expoanded by 
Mum Btaratshy and Mrs. Bcaaant 

* • * t * 

The article al*o contains "n ai-connl if the discovery 
t I'rof. Otto von Schrdne erf N»tj4tn of what he styles 
i Siring frjtt*!.'* If tUi*. is only a «r«e discovery, 
Ivd out a 'ware's ne»t as tho aotoriooa DotMybtiis 
.'fktli of HhIm proved to be, it weald become a 
try important >iep indeed in bttdj*ing the golf 
etween living and non-living matter which » one of 
te ranch desired object" of the man of i-cionon of 
»-der. They are indeed prepared for sosae mch 
ftenomenoa tut her* drsri-ibed. bat it is donbtfal if it 
to stand tbe*er«it-ny of <h.-»c «*, thaogh tbe Professor 
nsuree ui lie wm at work on it for seventeen years, 
'hi* living Cfyrfal is formed in * nulobon of certain 
inters! Mitta. which >* pcrfwtly howogenecn* even 
^Tidf r a tiiA^nrt)c*ui<>u of l 4, »J/kK) diameters. In a 
irop of this solution a ***i-i~i of spheres ar» formed 
•xH in the middle of the drop a small crystal which 
'-ow» by lb* absorption of the Spheres ontjl the 
rhole drop itaelf'n train formed into a crystal. The 
rdioary mod* of growth is by accretion, the btyiag 
n of ktyer above layer; Mid the peculiar feature 
, the present case ii that the errata! grow* by whet 
• the distinctive chnracterirtic of growth in living 
inner, via by intussusception i. «• , by the iatercsJs- 
; >n of fresh | article* among the older ooea. 
itioth<r character which links it on to protoplasm or 
iving matter in the movr-incnt* tndnro'i in the drop 
-y a sort of struggle for existence among the sphere* 
n v.hicb the weakest nmh-rgo absorption. There is a 
r^nl J^nl of theorizing, (jootodiu the ankle from the 
'rofcivn* which is cerieiulv no* Terr intelligible. 

* * * e ■• 

The recent lii'tare of l'mf, Klatitich of Heidelburg 
tt tin* Conjrrt^tr of fit-rman Aiithroiw>logiwta ut Halle. 
^ 'jiieilvil a* to ii way »ni.porfing the doctrine of 
'lixiuine IUn'v»t>kv thiit do- njtus mo tho degenerate 
k" <-inUnii< tif i-«j](^si )!](>u dr cttowittg with animal 
ii;i'nmti.ls. Tito Pntft-M^or hiinc-s his view that man 
am t he lieM to liavo descended fiwo upea directly 
rru*<i the di^trilmriunand oeunreoiW} fit I he bicephalous 
aLstlu in -the i-aiiuiix onl^rs til' the Mammalia. But 
»i! tsliould think that ti>!n Mippuaed HttJvck on the 
Uaociifliai) theory d<»« u<>t i-vmi touch it. since what 
Uaockfl contend* fori* only Hint man iia well as thi-upe 
ire di>sccnd«d fr»>ui u. cuiiimon miofwor j and Prof. 
Kltt»t*ch t'to cornea t't t-x »tth the ?mtno conelusion if 
ive can tnint the abort luiinmary )tiihliKhe<l in tbe 
Ki.-viow, And miii.'h iHpi.il cuirn'.i he mude out of 
!ii* "tal<.'ment thut ap< •» unr (l<-t,f nei.iKi forms ; for he' 
at ili« fiatnc breath eWtari's th»t tenn too- cannot be 



eoaaidered aa tbe most perfectly developed mammaj 
bat that in soma respects most be considered aa. 
degeuoiste Hot the sammary riren is none of tho 
rasarrit and without looking to Prof. Klaatecfa'e own 
wears, it won Id be haaardoaa to ray whether he leads 
trn tho ehndow of a support to the Tbeoaophicsi 
dogma. '< Note* on Lemorb " by Mr. Jatces Stirling, 
a goodemao on the staff of the A astral ian (leologkaj 
Snrrey, wa reserve for revi#w when it in finished! 
* • » * * 

The following lettt-r of Tennya-ti, will very moch 
intereet each *»f our readers aa are tamtliar with tho 
philo>ophioil ooaceptions of the TJpaoi»hads ; and the 
TkeotojAieul Review has done well in quoting it entire, 
it ia dated Faringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
Hay 7th, 1874; and was written to a gentleauu who 
comtDO.»k»ted to him crrUin atraog* experteweei h« 
bad when parsing from under I he effect of asssathetioa, 

" 1 hwn oarar kad •» j rvnUioma throotfh —ta r ties ; bnt a 
kiee of Wkkiaf tnacn (this '« lark of a Iwttei mm») I bars ft*. 
ij—iOj Sad, qatta a|> fran bm-beod, vim I kara baea all atona. 
Tfcli had ofiaa aunt apM aw U»wiaa n|*ealiBg «ay awn mat to 
nrartf »l<rnthr. till, all at omc, aa tt wm. oat of tb* iataaatif of 
lbs ruwtiown*a> of iadi* Idoalny, lbs indivi.laaUlj iudf aaaatad to 
doaolr* anil fade sway iaw boUkdWu bains i and ibi* not a «m- 
f BSefl Hata, bat lbs rltanet of lb* tlnan^t ; tha nmat of Ua 
aanat ; aUarijr b(joa<l wnn i wban daath »il mi almost laugUabla 
iiaaiia iiblll'r. Uw lost of parwnaHtf (it an it ware) wining ao 
(HtiatSltn, bat taa aalr traa lib. 

I sin sakaawi nf ntj Iseeai aaswsjatas Ma.a I not aefeJ that tb* 
atata la aU*rfj ba j oad wwoa t TUs ia ant a raisar taatciipfjat 
antritaaaeau Utttbaaaaat ewpaatli nessuetUa. thai Ike ajdtHet 
tbe writers* aaaaetset lnnafsiilea; ttaatf fata aseiaer stats el 
adataao*, (s at* eajh; teal, dear, tistple, bat thai tt is also JoSoito 
ia riakn and etataal ia dantioa." 

Piof. Thomaa Davidson points oet that ihe same 
oooviotioB, if not ihe same experience, only with 
another, is described in " In Memoriam " XCV. 



Br the end of last year, one more important addition 
aaa oem made to tho long' series of wonderful dis- 
coveries regarding Cbaldett. Assyria, and Babylonia, 
by Bodge who bad been sent to tho cast on hehnlf of 
the tinstees of the British Muecorr.. This latest find 
conaiau of a gronp of fifty letters wiitfen by Hai»ma- 
mb>. King of Babylon, who reigned about V'SUO B.C , 
and who is generally identified with the Amraphel of 
(Jenosis, xiv. Uamtnurabi was one of the greatest of 
the Babylonian Emperors and constructed tbe Great 
Koyal Cnnal of Babylon, by which the highly intricate 
system of the irrigation of Upper Chaldea, wim secured 
and which is cited »u ou« of the wonders of Babylon 
by chveicel historians. The novel fentare about these 
tabl«U is that tbt-y are in the itntu re of slut* dee patches 
and reveal -a nysrem of regular oorri-spotidence between 
the rnlcrs and their fsuboidinates. 

Jf. N. 
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IU MEMQRIAM, 

QUEEN VICTORIA DIED 22*» JANUARY 1901- 



(/ii /■- \w* i;. s. yti>AiiiAi..\y, m.i.ai.) 



eSi'a L^a mm <i jtfUtfitLiam'ppsbQtjii ,#* 

U J If. Ill „},. 
(CTmlji u'-.'-ji ia-^- ^'oi 
-y ,4. ^ * « \. vi aTcri— utTf'jpi til? ! 

4ln-, Lj&n* 2&~i fiJif/ ^3i, Ou^tiTfSi QfQj>&'§Jr 
*S»iSL'3l iB-LiU A '.'':■ Hi <l'^L£ (tfl&uB'j 

©»■' ts'j ■-" ir'ft-t£* , tu uanvfip j/Fiii^iftv 
u,*=-jir..- G:oun« / uii^.r rf $ $ilj 

^^Jw.-a ?8 #'(j£ £z/T,,}iia.stf*> ■@7l|e■6rr:' 
f*^*-I.J;r^ (fl.tfg^j..-. £:_-,-j-; tv;y js(yj£y>«u; 

iBsiiBtsifu 1.9^.1,! ioSpj^q u;»(?siri\ 

uiriTiSasf vis @cQ*(tf insQar*, 
Alnusi eSscdi^ ^2r>63ju>«>(ij/i& Que si M 
iSZGTQp&p Sacflio3a «aif i—JLerai." unfJtrf 

Q. j(!lj£st CaH'i j)us £r; e9iw QtL.mjps 
QiSuui- £tk*~ ofs&t r^sas 2 $ eu«vf>'^ 

.iSs'flf li;IT(tPg^/ IT.JZt^^p iS<ft^6^ 

ujaJDrTp £"•£? g/1 Qwp-j'to wssQp ; 

^•IttSliU H.'Mfrglkl ««IS!tav &p*JP 

(?.iff.t'.T t: pT£g npavm:B u&Qp '' 
re«^^«fT) o«.i,*g| aSenr^^mv Qtnu&fgif.r 
Qmiflwe QajitQ&tg, .ituiflmrii x^pi 



(;ii',i.-ijir.ir.io.i.v.i.u /■. f.'-'/.tf.'.tfyjsr.vfijcx irrDAf./^R. 

tf HF ;- SBT*ff lief * tlpjpjl SV *?TP L_ (S3p&» 

g:5#; QdO.'jgJidM OiLjifSeieiyS aSmlsajll 
^izsiauiji i-jiif! etars/Suj Gj»\<£ .' 

&i f£ QfiLLrltUr Srippp rVgi^.Ull ? 

i j f jS4«"? ■- tf «',i i- rfiaS «b?0 j -j 
i-i:su Hurv,&&>'u utau w-Of/f ? 
iiksS jSisfesr a(p.SiBsr luaRfi^'SenT 

W'Tpjt-LBih #io;«J) mjgCiLj ic tu.- lA/i 
ei(J* .' ovCcr ! tioia-L^ iBiitpSt* 

jj^o) »■*-. ii .£irJ<i &ro 

s -k |S^; *? * F(y * * if Sjj ^ 
P«if«(_ Cxori^.jS greSjj* <3^(_ 

^..E^iur <£«iu' (teipp&n jtSumuu 

■riBr,!? *ifw ofia» zptp us (?i/-. ! 
i<J-*'?t_-' njoOaiatLi Cfk«vun tuOu. \ 

^•jfi! Siff.fi uplift .S^Gki ! 
j^svSgr a.jflCSiu t.-iralsi C«r(Brgf 
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r* 9* r%*»* S01+0 **i»i_-f *s*0" 

■S^jiQm ;#'■».**> fiitijir hi .' ^,*,<t,m ***«**? cvt&tj <-.?*< J" 
V*ftfs,*-« j*/ »,i/ jjj t»ir,>u,' (**><*( '■* •* | #'*' T . , < *. o^ *.,*5 Tj£«»,(«\ 

Qt uip*^ tt!|A' 4«J{^ +SM$0 *¥**,* W«»/* J(5> 

lUWIM Wl K'lAT *iSUJ *« *fl..(P«lf 1TL.U.0» (J^«^^rQ > «/ r 

totpm m>*<fQ*i*9 t£«.'«0&r ifu^L. **»^j«t •.'i,*>L?»t 
r*tu>*i fj3*ssti miwSwt tjn^^i Q,*f*a»p)u Op *>Q (5<?<y{ «. ) 

«8.**?j0 0&jp mmjfU QpM* <8mp\— w*^&*(?u» 
0T<&Jp Qittmggur 0%t&jn3 gtitynji pmvam^imi **,0&sr(?*jr 
p*mi—i£ jfipuQ «j*w»«* 1 f mmjpm *c^i_ •/»,*5ar 2uj 
+**3jp uim»'jf m>ui3j?: rnmujn awi.tf.t- Giij&mGai* 
magtt-er iStjtmfQu,** njtmmt uct Qiumain-i *r jl£i_ «fi^&ar9*^r 

<?'t<*« /trQmjti miuQu>* ym^S Qpmm/dtiQtigqrft* fay 

•tmjg^m f»**G*p usakirMm Qu>#e»«jpai «*jpu» i£e$Qjjsa<2& 

"*■«•» rmur+f, *j>tmn$<u mm-aiffi Q'uQjp i&*afiQt.fmQ(if 

i*m*B »e^)*ai ^3u^ wrtpe^u> t-cr^'.eir ^*pQptim<2(f 

Q-xn&ti ,a*3arj» *Tuiuirf Oi/t^us t*p*pim ©■j*S5r» r <2aj. (9) 
ii«S<rf Aot*^*w *«ar^.3 *«t*j^ iSatLfjD tr+rQp 

ff«J»U QpilmitB pajfi fS^ttSmr Quiil^W p***Qp 
} Q#m£qp jMuiL/m-f iivrffi miTiiiQtmtrifi 3/f*^ ttrmaQp 

y Qfunmu)* ($t*ap<j 3jrmi4fii8j£p Qprm&i- m*mi!p 

Omrmmmir Q***mvt9 Qtm/Sp iAb^q /&Ui>0 tatmtQp 
<ymj>di otmuiQ mmm^S t9«^5 jfimQ**** mwmrQp 
^mmm w$w»t* jpCu^tf. tmvmgtm MikQup *****Qp 
Qrtmam jtrQmm mtqpm? udia># P*JF*» *»p*0t-Q*. (•} 
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mair t !iStS ySi^tJsv afTfSjflS /rsvtiJsrQsum Q#.if£&Bi# *emt-a&<3a<r 
«if/M-^£ envigjQf) ^*<S<3 toficsnP 3*T b viiii aeait—GnfiCirir 

LjifiS «9j;n-5*ffiJT &mBDpsQ grmBSluu L/einSswQiu ««B>'i_ss/?jj<r 
SMjpty sit jQ, air® a-sists^) Gpbjpiii *-sm<£enj iun iS-Qji 
tXy&Ssiu, 2wppfci> «j«b«tp£U snsn&fi'p «<nLji G* n ec30 Qjr [C^f 

G&irui&.'s ptSuBEii ibTLtiBfsd iSaBBiSO^rr u-irB^Q^ir .jur^rawCeuH ) 

Qig'tiy QtfiiULjQuir(ff)Gii Ksssti—sui jpiraisQt— an,i_^)Qa ^J^^fflflu* 
QiD^m ouraSif-.T tBijpi-, ajieuO^T" .Qu,em,£ajp es>uj,i£efi'2±) 
QtnenQeoesT ea^jetiapff hj/tsi/" 1 a/^tgjaS iPpgieB srrttLa i<f.Qtsr 






Qpmpi£$ otFJljit^Si^lc tSjesi* u5<w^m.-^fc<5- 

Q#efl«jirar ujiri.* 
OeumjSoK it <t Qsr tfipGfnm aipnGitt Gium giiiSQa 

Quj&r #13 upGjf. 

ussmeaio wiiiuip 

orai (g,aiQp. 

mil.i—ui$) VJSfitduqjUHTpQmGjigitt/ jgra) ji'i}# irtQanr 

tun U.3 $£$ 
tSCi—Qpjt Cmiusdin- *«f$az,ti err n ±j f l8 w 

»u.t_£«9 $m-^Qftf^t Ljpuipjfi tSQiuupGe, 

gjssu uB^ gss- 

Qf£>miu OuOp, 



(«) 



(«-) 



(«,; 



UtdJ^aOiflia 7 QpQ&& uj&ujirpl Qtyjr Qest? pp 

p*Qi£inp<Q &^p@Jtjj Qrirmxii /eauGuiQsx 
eunrreu QsooQts , 



I* 



mi&rgv) q aw 

pi*u& m)'sS®ijS *<r pjHime afiJeQu^snte 

9t ppu QunQwn 

&m>£ gljb Qgrp-GtB. 

a L£3t Gsincaei 
3Ct_a<g 0#'.rC«-J(» 'Jfnwm-.i p;GaiOp t 0f 

iSiri.t Qppp 

at spit w} to O^ ij > 
0*.*«o^#* jt.&Issu, mipTGat iSAm^mta 

gj&^^raa ildfiifgt Q<m*Q+f&tm&u upuu(g 
,i5*i'af.:M6B>* (flSsur^ejtf gtspietuic -■•> wtimiS&p 
QfjLttiQup a>p1,i?/s/rar B^Qpggi ««0e«r a 
Carr&^i.n a^ii ^t^Qfn,) »ipnQm Hm^irm* 
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MP'-tf' 1 *'* t$*w ' * s £ pmj&u4& JIT'S 

ui^;|{f jJ^Q^*i_(nj u..Tei»»«J^) u>qini>pgj 
Mpu3tx2a.iew ( rf»«'«-T"@>.r &tppQii f b <^\^Sr iuestu>s 

■ff«(?i_jT.# iL>tiQm§piiiiQui t6wt*$i'UtM ZlBQm^j 
jiSt*3 'A sr tit Ot.0-J ©a^ujr Q-r aoeuQu/a a/^a^i 

ct gv '<-: n i.u tSbni&3,S U--Gnaji&(jrj&* ut&ipijwtu 
i7u-.L9ff.TSW eSl^d^sB^ ■jjiraiir&t—u tjsnQr. («) 



tSar-rrir^} p.iffivuipi tLfoii&ird&T <—fSkQp 

gja-jsj.gsu^ ji"t9«gtQff Qeo&mir^tf) SeirSsar 

u>ss! vijiiaiji Qfli n ® <s r asm u QupGmpirS QupQ^rpir 
u,(tf)s3 v etjp Q(ffi>flsuiTp in suS 'Saw* Qp®srQLit}> 



H 



Q#ii*jpQiTii svp^tUaur BW&&UQP npecajir^ 



jyv&ujGoirih Qt-tQf)ii.uij i£miiii-j(maiii Q^iL.iiQ ! 

uirjiLi&tp Qu.Qevnmi3ii u^d^B>ii^> @<fwii> 

u j (to j gj (U-$Bp* t—ai fh u :fi &$&&<$ &TT ikQ ^ • 
fdzvirQeiLi&L-jb l/sSwii yjemeu eBevA&uS&iru u*p&< 

$(tf)eutf~& tj)Sn>ujetfl»S3= Slpiss&fasrQ-iuir ^aQ\s> 
amfjp£ uScsr&tiLSipu LHnsp&ic&s (SeuerBQum: I 

■ 1 

j>)ija>*&iurp ttervtajwgx atentwrfc to""«w 

mpj!)f$svrajirLDi9if! ih^i&tzi p ^nuiruQuQ^QvirQujTiA 
fimiD&Q-mii Ce*ff6W«8ieO!/jjja tcqfjiigjpeS ujot^'T 

^aWMarraflO^t'/^QeuOijejrff ^pjpieniQflfSesruiai 
iSfko>t£^jit.T ujirtB&nS n9ik^iiiQu>irm ptrettiu 

istri—rp ««ii£6iA«s <firp2siirai!iip t dg> i £iGu.. 1*0] 

I'l-NDIT, S. SARAVASA FILIAL 
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tonii-^oir /lyemiip^ mMt3#n ujgiQ±i 

Jfl&iplFId ,*»07.©t«6WU LJT.y ^ 
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DR. POPB*8 TRANSLATION OF TlltUVACMAK AM- 
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WJ.tr mRjtQi-'j i9,er9*r«rt0jv>^iJ 
^«r(?Ufwr(y5f.i5^ (?ur> # lPO«w© .ft > 

b^iji *.#y*® *■' •» TA/fiji • * * 5 to 

l*..n %aKQtLKi imu hjt'HtijLjfj&rfJm 

qui Jl •**<(>*)+ ,9ii*)-*-i ' *'3«/w« 

f»..v "2i j i ; <9 .jj, •« *I1 <>» dff «U *• J#.«"-." ■ — 



Qi.tttjQt i^pi crmir i/Snr *^ Mji«J.'r. 



Q*iut fimlat *uj Qimi/?»i iji'iOi n*>» .^.j'w.jiji 

ClXMT, K. Stli w \s\ I'llHI. 
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TAYlWlAXAVAU. 



Tilt: WAV Tit UKATITl'liK. 

I'nlike the tiv:niiF> <'f TVritrtuti suit! ntllW a*l«irut»ry 
*>!>*», the pneiiis rf T;iviiiu;nuivni', thutign r-uli >l: i.-t it: 
iu K>nn arc really liirhielie in Tiiitiire. it i« said ' ?«<u 

U'tari.r Off;' Mjl'3t * " ? ,8^ ST * ",* * S 1 •' T** the 

student. of the Si.ivii phtksw-phy a* veil as in tlio So 
called Vednntist-, his pi.cms are an admiration, IIi> 
r-hief ;i:'in in lii> wovks w:is tn hrinj^ out the Tc:il 
i*i i'.nciliiiti(ii\ luivvpf tin- apparently eoilllieUng 
philosophies r.f KitlilhilMta ;w& Vediiutn. Ainoiii.' his 
poems, triK' aspirants after godhead cau find miU'ii 
pmetieiil wisdom from the Tt-w noted below : 

ritii_ Qit » ffirvp Jy f5 1- Qtf"i(j S'^ eaBib^S 1 ^ :isii 

Oh ln';iit ! iiiiiliTstniul tliivt it is tin- Supreme Hem?. 
like tlic rope which sets it humming top in motion, 
biiiifrs about (lie actions which mortals a j cribb to 
their own agency ; simply stand in the way of the 
divino grace without any cravings of your own ; 
then will you find that domestic life and nicotic lift: 
a^e all the same to you- 

The true wisdom of a -real sage, n<» doubt, consists 
n bringing to persona! experience thut wet/ tJuii'i 
'i'"itf j.n'i'-v hy ilivim gran 'tuft virin ix na j^-intf ttyrtit in 
" >t ticlimi hut a mere trwl in the haiith of tit? great 
M.iui'W MOllll.E, The Almighty* Taytiinanavar also 
shews a way to come hy this real wisdom which is 
the only real everla«tiiig solace ro mortals ; he says, — 
^SssrSuiBrjif i&pi>@(rf)Uu ^{ffljensui^. 

V ! »> 'IJ I r. y} r ; i(-^Ql Olip^j?t. 

Put down the ego. and divine grace springs up 
patting you with encouragement ; it is this bursting 
of grace in you that is the somitm bonum of life ; 
there is no other road to bliss ; it is those that have 
come up to this stage that can be fitly calied 'the 
attainers of real bliss/ 

How difficult it is (or mortals to bring to unswerving 
personal experjer.ee this short cut to beatitude is 
puthetically described by Tayumannvar who records 
bis personal inability ' to stand always in the way of 
grace.' 



* Cuiu|'arc 4 -' t "*^;"» - tZr*a»* ^=-_j>^*Sf*. Appar'a Detaran 



S&tiiQfiuarGeiiLitr&tt m/qjQtf.erj GpGt w*«i^ii 
jr«. yQ'iivaikOuaM'u j^* i .^^i5«(g)e;*0».««rii 

uv ifT&r iftl ificfL ifn..u«i»^iff«ar3/»«'u*aS'tiu'»«f, 
I don't fully underntand't.e. bring to persoiml l-.xperi- 
iiici', (hat every event is tbe fi et of God (every tiling 
transpires by divine gfitce) ; 1 could not dispell aw»y 
the thoughts tending to my woe j the Hood of desire 
drsgs me and I sen entangled in it and the effect i< 
that I begin to accumulate more and n.ore ijf sfinftij' 
deeds (\Yhich would lauueh me into the expensing 
ocean of ceaseless births) ; I shudder to think of my 
folly. 

Elsewhere he records tbat at times he is fully con. 
scious of the grace which guides his actions, whicl 
again vanishes by the play of delusions dne to Kanntl 

(UHBOIU'): — 

e) gb Q&ajSisiT j» ■ lunaji'siTS'siLiQe&fii \ 

9 !j J (3 « jF d' a.' w A -3 ;* C13 * " e-i ii . 

No doubt the Saint ■ Tayumanhvisr strove with a]j 
earnestness after the ideal which he wtll understooi 
and he should have certainly attained eternal bliss 

It may be borne in mind that all miracles whii 
are considered by shallow scientists to be impussi 
rig being supernatnrHl, are due to grace about who! 
transcendental laws modern science knows very littki 

Among the four apostles of the Saiva Faillj 
Manickavachnkar, Appar, Tirugninasarabandhar aci 
Sundarar, it is Tirugninasarabandhar alone tl,s 
stood unmervivgly always by the divine grace. Nev*j 
did the ego. even unconsciously take the uppe;- hint 
in him. His actions therefore were all of a diriss 
nature and it is no wonder that so many dazzlinj 
miracles, such as bringing to flesh and blood iri 
life the burnt remains of a virgin girl, putting in t 
blazing fire a palm leaf containing his hymns with 
bringing destruction to it, bringing to life the cor 
of a man for the sake of a virgin in desolation, we 
performed by Tirugnanasambhandar. In the case l 
Appar and Sundarar. every Saiva student is awm| 
of occasional frustrations in their requests at the h*nj 
of Siva as they were not entirety free from the pM 
of karma whioh occasionally brought them within i 
mischievous influence. 

Ye mortals, awake the grace in you by puttuj 
down the ego and easy is, then, the track to everla^ 
ing bliss. 

S. A. TlKLMAUHtOLUKDe PlLLAI. 
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""*■', TBK DAKSHlNAMURTf STOTRA OF 
AANKARAf HARYA 



!•»' 



Wjvm^rft *iwi w^MM^ *W! f*IT«IT I 

« km, by eoai'a iflMWD, as in dream, 
Hhiftgi without him, thrmgli within they gleaw, 
4s) town* in mirrors ; but, hi* mtii pore soul. 
jfc at the awakening iL^bt, eet'indlea*, whole : 
■% this bow to thst Teach*! incarnate, 
1» Lord that fseea south effulgent, great. 
2 

z& fftne^r ** ttf •^c^'^% If 

aft. ii l<y magic or by occult power, 

SwoHd th«t forsil***, cbusgeleta, vu ©f yore. 
plant in ««ed t but picturesque mad*, by flpeee 
iStirce, illnnoti'i work, by Iris will display* : 
4 this bow Ui that Teacher incarnate, 
to Lord thot faces «ontfc. effulgent, great. 

it 
tl 

it in j,' -i aimriM. nnii-al, win--)- nttlinnce ihitin, 
sVjnc rciil life ; to pupil- wbti c\plnuis 
*Ve*lit " Tbnl tJwm iirt " : and, knowing whom. 
"*^ilrcmJ* no murit tin* tH'i'iut of liirtli mill doom; 
■:♦ tbix bow u> that 'I'lm.i-Ik i iiic-urniitf , 
hi! Lord tin. l ftn<«« «.ni)i t-fl'iilgent. grvut. 
( 

fh w tj ^jfrft-wonrRf sife.to^r i 
Rt«» >jtij«^4^ *t«j *■* j*t*TH«rr«jcT^ n 



A#, through a vasw of many holee, the light 
That bnrm within, through senses such *.!■ sight. 
Who** eunscionsnees ff"*» forth : and »H below 
That ahine, reflect but wboa» self -cover ion* plow : 
Beth** bow to that Teacher inuaniBit- 
TV f*ord that faoe* sonth, rffutgent. gruit. 

b 

it irwiliPupirfo *»t «fifc 1 $ptf r>5: 
•fwt^r-M««ilv*iiwin>R» *n a 9i *j*f*ift*r: f 

Like woeoen. children, idiot*, or tbo blind, 
Facta argue long, and think, " I'm body, iniud 
Erratic, sense*, vacuum, breath," — whtit eb>e ! 
But who illoeMn's darkest gloom dispils : 
Be this bow to that* Teacher incumnU', 
The I*rd that face* *onth, pffulgj-nt, >frc«it. 

* 6 

«rA *ij^* ^ c^ •fffrf^m^f* ii 

With senses closed, beneath. iPasion'* veil. 

Like MID or moon eclipsul. who sli. -ps .I'-hil. 

Exmtencf pure ; and who cnuld, vs.: i^?. m\ , 
''T was none but I that till now *l> y nwny ■ "* 
Be thif bow to that Teacher inctimatv, 
The Ijord that face* *ogth. vflnlj^nt, gn-al. 

7 

^i^nFj^flH^ftwH .••^^ acr i 
wiwt^ »T«^p«Tiftr *nr«fr in vnn vrm 

Id cbildhfii'd, joutli, or >m>; (\r wniiiv.f, ilronn. 
Or slu-fi, who shiitcti tin sntm-, the- ' ( " i-i.fm uu-. 
TliriHigli different hUiti-* ; whet, \>y tin- ,ii-tn -iifi., 
Rtveflts to votHri>'K hih Hv\i ilivmc : 

He thib bbw to that Tenelu-r ini;irit:ili . 

Tin (^ird that faefs M»ut|i. i-rTul^i'iir. s nni. 
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Lout io illusion, dreaming or awake, - 
Who does, of all tbis world, distinction inak<>, 
As causa and effect, owner and his own, 
As teacher and the (.aught, as sire and sou : 
Be this bow to that Teacher incarnate, 
The Lord that faces south, effulgent, great. 

9 

WWTW^sfc^^W^vt r1<U$: 3JTTH 

Whose eightfold form, earth, water, fire and air, 
And ether, Bun and moon and soul, this fair 
Living and lifeless universe makes ; than whose 
Form infinite, naught else the seer views ; ' 
Be this bow to that Teacher incarnate. 
The Lord that faces sooth, effulgent, great, 

S. YSSKATAEAMANAN. 



THE ADMIXTURE 

OP 

ARYAN WITH TAMILIAN. 



(Continued from p. 161,} 

From a historical point of view, we have seen first 
how the Aryan immigrants, within the Paojab, amal- 
gamated with the Tamilian^, and secondly, how these 
heterogenous component elements moved in a united 
national body eastward and mingled with the Tatni< 
lians or Bharatans of the Gangetic valley. Now, quit- 
ting this historical ground, let us turn to the fields of 
religion and language. Of course, the past history 
of a people or a nation is to he sought for, and reoniB* 
(rooted only from, the original researches m-'.Ie in 
the vast fields of their religion and language which 
are the reliable sources of information on a matter of 
♦bis kind. 

We have seon in the previous part that iu their 
second period of immigration the amalgamated 
Aryans became converts to the Tamilian Rationalism ; 



but their conversion or change of belief was not t , 
of a sadden naturp, but was brought about giadim 
consonant with the then existing circmnetanc, 
Though this chtiuge of belief was accomplished o-, 
slowly yet it went on fteadily. For, althungli t 
religious aspects of the Tamilian rationaliFtie o,i 
and those of the Aryan imaginative mind > Vi 
different one fi-om another, we see that the fern 
already found a place in the old Vedic hymns h 
the very beginning of the Aryan settlement io ( 
Punjab. Among the oldest deities <>l the Rig. Ye 
Varma and Mitrn, ' the nigh*,' and ' the day' or 'i 
dark sky' and' bright sky J were promineut; a 
these were also worshipped by the ancestors of i 
Aryans while in their native land. To the primit 
Aryans, naturally the most prominent object 
worship was the sky and consistently with the varii 
aspects assnmed by the sky, various deities w 
conceived and worshipped. Bat on their arrival 
India, Btrnck with the reasonableness of the mo 
theism of the Tamilian 8, they adopted the i< 
themselves and introduced a new and powerful de 
called ' Indra', whom they made the king of tr 
gods. The name of Indra is, we believe, a phone 
change of the Tamilian word Irrai (@«v) ' ]qj 
[compare the phonetic change cf tho words ji 
"that", and g) (i\ " this", into *i? (andal and £ 
(inda) respectively.] Now as Irrai or Indra mes 
'king' or 'lord,' so the junior Indra came to be 
Icing of the Vedic deities. 

It teems also probable that the Aryans adopted 
worship of Rut-ya, the Sun- god, from their nni 
brethren wo meant he Tamilians or Bharatans 
the Panjab. The authors of the Gayatri, the sac 
morning prayer, addressed to Surya, were 
Visvamitms, ' tho sons of Bharata' or as they w 
otherwise named ' the Best of B ha rat as.' In Mult 
we know, there was a great temple dedicated to 
Sun-god from very early times, till the reign of i 
rangazeb, by whose order the golden statue i 
destroyed and the gold added to his treasury. Mnl 
is a contraction of Mallasthanam, 'the abode 
the Mallas' ; and the Mallas were as we have no 
elsewhere, a distinguished nation in western Inc 
a branch of the Bharatan or Tamilian family oc 
pying all the countries between Multan, Marva t 
Malwa, including the present Rajaputana, wh 
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Bhemi,* Baliat j* * 
e word Alalia end ia 
b« family residing m 
i the celebrated BeJbv 
8o&. Lent Col. Tod ia 
dm remark* , " The 
»ly to the San and it is 
s of this orb ebonnd." 

erthip of Snrya, baa 
ra from time ianiHUno- 

Surya ws* the first 
it Tamilian* before the 
mart celebrated of all 

Klatu or Akkad — the 
, wu Cedmira, which 
sot temple, dedicated 
fit, ' the gate of Ood ; 
ire received the new 
y Klatn of Babylonia 

The VV attorn scholars 
tin «u of Turanian 
i aad that the ktter 
i the Former, But in 
hough the European 
ie meaning of the two 
titer of their deriving 

believe that both the 
re of Tamilian origin, 
arenee in the Tamilian 
heftis of Cadirmma, or 
e city of the urn, from 

the ana.' Aad Babel 
iy-po/ai and a i n et a 
tersee) « Viy <TamU) 
'agal, ' the isd' ; tha* 
jd," (the metathesis of 

a bear of thani ia iho Mant- 
el ea fighting men and fear- 
*Q known, atta ck ed Akatat- 
lndm, not Far front Mohan 
aeror «m e»»er«Jj wounded 
w preferred t* na*if« the 
I the Malle* of tie uwkal 
ia* nndyiug ftuu on tbU 
i, the Baiters Mafia* attract 
t Buddha the gnat reformer 
•Car and from tho fact thai 
the Malta Bnbhatre aa an 
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Pagal-bly) is contracted into Babel [cp. the ilete- 
thesis of Kadm-ik)kan and Kan-kadai " a glanc«"> 

The religions setuam was, we believe, tho cause of 
separating the aaeiant Tamilian* info two different 
nation*, Among the Tamilian* who separated, on 
their way front their native land, the Southerns were 
mostly the worshipers of Siva and the Nortberene of 
of Sarye, till the holy sage Agmstye from the South, 
went to the North aatl established Bairaism in the 
the city of Kali or Yeraaasi (pmperly Baranesi 4 ). 
As in Europe no in India religion and civilization 
sprrad from the South to the North, in time* of yore. 
Hence in the northern branch of the Tamilian family, 
those who lived in the conn tries on the Southern 
banks of tba Granges, i*., the Kaa, the Madbora, tha 
Panckala, the Korn etc., became votariea of Siva, 
while those on the other tide of the river retained 
their old belief. Thee* latter who worshipped rjurya 
were called the Svrya fonily or Solar race ; while the 
former who worshipped Siva, the Chandra family or 
Loner race. Thns the bright crescent that adorns 
Siva's head, a» a crown, represents the Tamilian race, 
and the purpose of his wearing it on hta head seems 
to show the great rare ha has for his people. Though 
tha Tamilian* of Northern India, were divided into 
two famihat aa the Solar and Lunar (independently of 
tha main divitioa, namely, Eastern and Western 
Bharataa), yet the legends of the later Puranas, not 
forgetful of their collateral relation, trace oat their 
origio, to one parentage and name them aa the descen- 
dants of Mao a, " the Drovidian (Tamilian) Prajapati." 
The Lunar family has, from of old, been more promi- 
nent than the Solar. Except the religion* differences 
abort; referred to, the Lanar and Solar families, were 
alwayt on the best of terras and had intermarriages. 

Now to turn to the subject. Although the ancient 
Tamilian*, as noted above, differed widely in their 
systems of belief, yet they were one and |al I tnono- 
theiste . while the early Aryans were poly theiets. The 
Aryans of the Punjab, being, as we have already seen 

* Dr. Uppett aaj-i :— " loiuf oppmioa that Baxtnaai owe* fta 
pwh to tha Bin or Bhais. I aadga. likewiaa tha name of Bahar 
or Bbtr to tba name origin oapaeiaJIj aa tha fihara we™ once tha 
ralan afthte diatriot, and aa tba nana] derivation from Vihai»,» 
Baddhbt temple asema to ma Tory problematic, the more eo *■ 
Behar waa not the only dUtrlct in India wKioli me oorered with 
>BBh rdigioua baildiDgi..._.U might perhapa ha adviaaUe to die- 
ooatinne dariviug the naoiaa of Indian louaiitun from Sanikrit 
worda, aa hae been oiuallj done hitherto, unleaetwhara eueh darJTa- 
tioua eve well eupported" (The Orlgtnal InhabitanU of India. 
'pp. 4MI.) 
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inflnemvd by the Tamilian monotheism, introduced a 
new god, Indm. for themselves ; bnt when they saw 
tbut this new and powerful, but junior, ThdVa, whom 
they crowned as the bead of their gods, was not 
enough to answer tu the Tamilian idea of the Self- 
existence of one eternal and omnipotent Power, which 
pervades all visible and invisible matter, they invented 
another deity, to convoy the said Tamilian idea of 
G«d, Even tins new introduction is, in the Vedic- 
hynins, a very complicated idea, not fully developed. 
This Omnipotent Powor (SaktiJ was called by the 
Aryans Aditi which means 'undivided', 'unlimited.' 
■eternal/ The Vedic deities, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, 
Suryn etc., were called the sons of this eternal Mother 
the unlimited Power, and were named Adityas. The 
word Aditi has no eqn i ra.lcnt term among the other 
.indent Aryan nations, and it has been coined 
tn Indi;i and which also clearly explains the idea of 
the Tamil word for God (--^a/w) which is explained 
elsewhere. Nevertheless we may point out here that 
the conception of God us a mother, and the mode of 
addressing God, afc He, Shi- or It are peculiarly 
'Tamilian,' not met with in other ancient religions. 
[Sue the ' Light of Truth,' Vol. II, pp. 253 - 254). 

There aro many instances of these kinds of new 
i»;f lodnction in the oldest YL-dic accounts, as a result 
of the amalgamation of the two races. But we need 
oot dwell 1-uttfcr on this subject. For European 
savants have written several great worts upon the 
very Subject-, so much so that little is left to be desired. 
VVc would only cautiuu the readers to be careful not 
to take, for granted ^whatever is found iu these foreign 
write is without criticism as there are many passages 
in their works which certainly require amendment and 
correction. Rut the tiree is now come. Happily the 
wpj-Ic-mi ?:tv;ints luive now begun to unlearn that such 
idea* as, the god-he:id in the unity of the Divine 
Power, with Jt^- throe fold functions of Creation, Fre- 
irrv:ili.n' ;i.inl' IK ^l-nietion. the doctrines of Trunsmi- 
tfntii.n, .if .l.imn.'i and Karma etc. were quite foreign 
co the Aryan mind and wt>i-i- clearly borrowed from 
mother -u.uiec. WttcRiitjot but concur in thi.« rightly 
drawn inference, our chief reason being, as we have 
(jlrtiCniy shown, that the Sntlej once crossed, the Aryans 
<-.:\r.[ tiff their primitive religion and civilization and 
Adopted Mint of llu: ancient inhabitants ol tlie Inud, as 
fhr y mixed with them. So, it is not at all surprising 
ro fmd T.li.nt the religion.-; ideas which they now enter- 
tain are iiniff uithont i trace in the ancient religion* 
f-f r'tliej- \rv;m nations 



The early Aryan immigrants of 
capable of conceiving as their religi 
of gods," for material advantages ; i 
of an all-embracing suoraceiiscions 
At-mnn, ; bent upon into it.* is uotco 
tible with their system of eeremonia 
first period of their immigration, 4 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
next period — when the Aryans beca 
the Tamiltans of the G lingerie valle 
rebirth, for the first time, begins 
Brahmauas and is developed in the 
quote here. Professor A, A. Uuctloi 
the subject ; says lie : " ; As the do< 
gration is entirely absent from th 
early Brahmanas, it seems probabl 
AryanB borrowed the idea in a rudin 
the aborigines; but they certainly 
of having elaborated out of this nid 
theory of an unbroken chain of exi 
connected with the moral principle 

Wo call the attention of our 1 t ad< 
that the theory, which held the prr-A 
proudest possessors ef the IS! arata 1 
bus already been exploded by the 
history. Bnt this statement by Pr 
tarns a most important fact. For, i 
says, it is true, that the Aryans we 
to the pre-Avyaus cf the soil for thi 
and if, as we have demonstrate* 
Aryans can mean no other than t 
had become already a great people. 
that the doctrine, of inetempsychos 
Professor thinks, merely in its inf« 
developed and greatly improved con 
the Aryans comprehended it. For, 
first become acquainted with thi; 
which was new to (hem, these neopl 
pulously forced, by its reason abler 
cult and readily became converts i 
religion — the Tamilian Katioialisr 
product of the intellect of one of 
ancient and civilized nations, relat 
Akkadians of Chnlden 

pANjirT, J 

i I'ii It- Cnh-th, •'/■J' . 
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4ggHORT SKBT* H OF TAAJIL LITEBATUBE. 

$, {(hmtiwvtJ /n* p*y 1MH.) 

Ciuitu XIV. 

TH£ TJ» >UWC<1 •0*0*' 



Snore advancing to sketch tli* history of the 
««C poriod of the Madura College, a short review 
;i» thro* important compilations of tbe B*>*fd 



9 three compilation* »n.- ' The Ten Claa*ical 
Mf' u}^/u*iL$, The Kijfht Compilations* vil<> 
«,#■ and * Th« Eifrbtc»-u I>tdectie Works' -^0Qm 
^<n<^. T'Kcw «<>rk« fi-irm u it wtTa the cream 
afrw milfcy occah f >f the Tsmil literature of tbe sra- 
j* t imn., hi t|»">(: f •itnptlnljoD* we hare the 
<rm whit'li rvhVctw tli"- uneitMit civil iisntirin *if the 
^fwfe, Tboy «r< ttit-rHnrt- (if incatimabh* value 
: :'i Tamil unti<|«.i>ry. 

^iproceorl f> * The Teu Classical Song*.* Tbeae 
-.wliighlv'tiniabed abort pwms end amy, therefore, 
«jM an *Tbo Ten Tamil Idylls* m Mr. Sundnratu 
mtats done. The*e are : 

Tirtirnurn{fHUru|ip«di 0Q<y, ! * l *rjjtuL.im- 
by Nakkirar dedicated to ihe Tamil 
War <»od, Mamjrs , 
f. Poronarattrappadai Qu*(3*f *,»^uu*»i_ 
hy Mndattiimakfeanmyir dedicated to 
Karikala Chnla ; 

•& Hirupnnnttritppadni ***Uf*<f»>*uu»_ by 
NtiMaUniiTir dudicuted to KalliakkAdan 
a viJim -hi* cliH-f t*f the Haiigaw times ; 
" l*eriimpvtn.ittni])|>:nUi Cu(juu>^puj a L. 
Ity Kudtynli'ir Kinlrun-Kaniiknir dedice- 
f nl Oi Tunttnitnitti Ihintirayen King of 
rCam-hi : 
\ Mull»ipj*ti'i <y?>ViJu# < J.'» iui erotic poem 
on tint I'tttiuni'i- «*l lb* Wife in Separa- 
tion by, Kapputbu .ftar ; 

*t Miifirir-.ikli tu!.i .. c*r <"•«*[••* by Jlfliuigudi 
Marii'lim ir l"lii-.t<i( to Nednnrheliwi, 
tlic Vu'"rht '[:ihiv>r|ti)ikiitiain ; 

$ Nedunulvldui 0»ii ■*«.*■* l. iui urotic ]K>cni, 
tin the PiN!ii>f '•( the Oi.w-'ttiitohii.e (/Heci, 
by ,\(iki<'ir,ii'd<-<tiail«<| fci Nrdwtclwlteti, 
the \'irl'»r nt Tuhty^ittiikaiiani : 
AC 



VIII. JCorrnchippatta g/^(»uuft:« an amatory 
song oa Lovely Union by Kapilsr 
dedicated to PiragatUo as Atyaa 
- monarch ; 

IX. Pattieapp&hu uC« «w<-u<»» a love poem 
oa Separation by Kadiyaf&r Kodran 
Kaonaoir dedicated to Karikala Cbol* ; 
and 
X. stajatpadakathUB «*t»suft .»«-<«» by Konsi- 
kasir dedicated to Nsnnau. 

To modern Tamil arboUrs theao are indeed very bard 
audi Io crack ; these famous works are written in strict 
accot dance with the rnlea laid down in Tolgappyais, 
aa tbe erudite commentator of Ihese classics very 
wisely hold*. Each of there poems is uno loag 
sentenco of more or leas b>oso sytita*. The px-caliar 
elasticity of tbe Tamil idiom enabba tbe writer to 
maki" a frro ran with bis qaick me&D<icting thought 
ftinuli-t at I it* di«rrcwiou«, The difficulty of the render 
lies iti tracing the funrw of the main thought. The 
atudent »f Tamil liUrature is much indebted to 
Haecbinarkkiniyar who baa noftened bis path. A 
similar difficulty U experienced in studying the four 
introductory abavabi in Tinivaohakjun. 

All these Tea Classical Sooga stem to have been 
compoaed io the first century A. D, Of these w^.?,^* 
fi^jruwai. and u^awuutbi, dedjeated toKarikala 
ChoJa, and QuQuu*f£}jejKJ'-'**-, dedicated to frm* 
0m*uJr of Kanobi, an tbe oldest and tbey nay alj 
be placed about the middle of tbe first century, any 
about the year 00 A. D. These perms are decidedly 
older than Rural as Kariksla Cbola preceded Ugrap- 
peravaludi the last of tbe Fandyan sovereigns who ron- 
d acted the Madura College. The time of composition 
of Kami ra«y be placed about 80 A. D. fil&Qf>o**p 
^uuv— that fronts tbe list of the Ten Classic Songs 
is also a little older than Kara! as we shall see further 
on, and may be placed about 70 A. D. (*#&ifru 
o'li* and <y***Liu»i-® may be also placed about 
the same date. G*®* «»■.*■•«_ and tt>^~* !•**>£&, 
dedicated to the Pandya 0«*a3U#yf u w , th<- celc- 
brati-d victor at ^*#a» mim»mrm, ;ire later th;i » Km-nl, 
ns the fiini(ii;s l'aiidyn, whoKucxpluils tin- jwxiniK da-ell 
upon, was ii «nc«-4!v*'*i' of U){rapp(-iuViiliidi, in wlione 
time Kurnl was composed. Of these lw.», Q*ii.,-. 

acesi- is indeed oldwr, for it ilt^cntii* tin- vicU.ry k i 

after it »«* gainnd, wliite BijS>*-..4«»^»-. w»s ;i little 
leisurely 0"fnp"«ed by unworn >*,■*, ?■">>* to fetich flip 
patb to etoi'iisl bliM %•> thr king in the zenith of his 
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renown. ©««*»■«*«>_ may be placed About ib A.D. 
and v>_?ia>.rsstr<g9 a little later,; say About 87 A.D. 
*j¥u»r<s5^j[nJu<B !_ and uiisu^ai-tti' are dedicated to 
chiefs who flourished after the demise of the *a»<- 
Oiu^yacrsre) and as such may be placed at the Utter 
end of the first century about 90 A. D. 



' TIRUMURUG ATTRUPPADA I.' 

' THE PANEGYRIC IDYLL OK MURUGA.' 

(About 70 A. D.) 

This religiouB poem is the first of the 'Ten Classical 
Songs' ; it is also found in ' The Eleventh Book of the 
Saiva Bible' compiled at a much later period by 
Nambi A'ndar Nambi, the Tamil Vyasa. The author 
of this richly wrought-out poem is Nakkirar who is 
generally considered to be the President of the Tamil 
Academy about its closing age. The circumstances 
under which this work was composed will be given 
later on in connection with Nakkirar. An $,pjpu 
uteii— which ia always a panegyric poem literally 
signifies ' putting one in the path (to a munificent 
lord).' Its full import is as follows : ' a poet who ia 
richly recompensed by a lord, on his way home,, meets 
another poet or minstrel who is bent upon going to 
the same lord for receiving bounties at his hands; 
the previously-well-rewarded poet describes in glow- 
ing terms the lord's generosity and dictates to the 
way taring poet the path which leads to the patron 
aud.the manner in which he should conduct himself. 
IlereiD (in @a2Qp(n)**pja)uuani-) Nakkirar who got 
the full blessings at the hands of Murugar (the Sod 
of Siva) describes to other poets who wish to receive 
ij>:^' (salvation) at the handi of Siibraniauya, the 
sploiiiloar with, which He resides in his sin favourite 
places, namely, j8(i$ui-:?m;£ sw^rii (near Madura), $(%? 
#a5w«! itiu (Trichendore a famous. Subraumnya shrine 
in the Tinuevelly District): £<» aiircSsurarv 19. (pro- 
bably ujpstrf? another very famous shrine of Muruga), 
S(jj3u;i«j. (n place in Malaiiiiidn), ^asjuQ^Tj-ni^eo 

GsL«iSi* in the Madura District). 

The st\lo of the poem is iu perfectly chaste Tamil 
diction ; the diction is antique and dignified, and, 
therefori:, in its very nature, very abstruse to the 
avetag-j atndont of Tamil. Observations of nature 
abound, iu this as well as in alt the other classical 
wort-i. The special importance of this poem rests on 



the really correct picture it gives about the reii^ 
of the Dravidians or rather the Tamil rnce *$,. 
nineteen centuries ago. Mr. Sundaram Pfl^ 
review of the work in one of the early number,! 
the Christian College Magazine may profitaUy \ 
referred to. ; 

The ruddy complexion of Muruga seated on J 
greeu peacock is compared t<> the Rising San on t 
blue oceau ; the extinction of the ignorance ol \ 
mortals at the eight of Muruga is compared to j 
disappearance ef the darkness by the aim's h 
Mnruga's victory over Surabadma the kino! 
Rakshasas is described with a masterly hand. I 

Tha effulgence of the six faces with their 
ous functions and the respective actions of 
corresponding twelve hands are, then, 
majestically dealt with. 

Tbe penance of sages is, then, very graphu 
described and Murugn seetns to he described 1 
higher deity than "Vishnu, Siva, Icdra and Brahn 

A very true picture of the Brahmins of the c 
age is given. The Brahmin should be born 
father and a mother sprung of totally dim 
Gotrcut of unblemished reput.il iun such as Kas. 
He should observe bachelorship (tS Jic &&$•*- u, 
forty-eight years in i-trict accordance 
he should rear the three kinds 
twice born, the first birth being his natural | 
and the second the one he assumes during 
holy-thread ceremony (a-umujesr^e) ; he should | 
a holy thread (£.&?.>:&> of nine strings; when wo 
ping Muruga he should be in wet attire dri 
water ; his raised hands should rest on his hea 
his mouth should devoutly mutter gently tiai 
mysi-re syllables of Mtiruga'<t name ^ujrjra-jstcjj 

Then is described the manner in which the rj 
worship the War God in the mountain regions. i 

A description of the bloody sacrifices offers 
the people of villages and the rude nature 01 
wor 
au 

dignity of his favourite God for he observes 
God Subrainanya condescends to accept the ; 
sauce of mortals to Him, in whatever form it mf 
given (Gaifrn'Bst 8 difrt'ip.».'.r«f'3aaj^«t.j m ifii-tt- i 

Thus the Tamil War God, Muruga, has become] 
than uiuenteen ci-nturios ago the common obj4 
worship to the Aryans mul the Tamils. 1 



t with the Vet 
of fires ; I 



ie people 01 villager auu tue ruao nature ot | 
orsbip of Snbramauya are also given; buf 
jthor, in this connection, takes care to presern 
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• poets <s\mriy shew* the ii » di n— with wbtoh 

iBoorporated the traditions end religions 

, uf the Tamils. Msrejra, tha Tamil God of Ww, 

mb of ib» Terrible O—frmm (**» Victorious 

'#9! j He w»* also reckoned u eke Child of 
iftV" w*en»M»ed a* wesjeQawekeaiho most 

~*S>t lady ; » these M> to be the Tamil emditkms. 

^sfvvai Mid KAdaktial were woorpocnted into th* 
gfcr mythology M the Goddess Ume and Kottravai'a 
•f VUruga, w»s ybsorbed into the system w 
^ttttianya, lb* son «f tfm*. To enter deeper ia» 
s^eeruon w«me ** present vary difficult, the 
lip of the A<y*n nod the Tamil custom* dates 
■at from a prehistoric age for it look plant* earlier 
»'!« d*ue at wbirti T<ii£*ppy&m was written. Is 
gillie most ancient Tamil book extant, Marnga i» 
<s»wd a* QtQtjiio (=»the son), tbat is, u tha Sou 
$» and Hi* favourite plaee* of resort are the 

^£pain region*. Refer, for instance, to the line 
jfmjf *r ■?!»«.' «Kifc** --»/** i^s « * in the antra whore 
Ijtrth i« separated into fear region*. 

& early -tutcm* de*lt with in the work are the 
"§>»og : 

;£arim:hi wn* the favonrite wmg on Mange; 

^sacrifices of *beep were offered . 
>.t*3ypuolac danoea were in vogue. 

-$* work from the pen of Nakkirar it considered 
.-tfcof vital importance to the Saiva* who aiug it 
-ffc'ly in time* of distress. 

<dfae linn from lb* poena are wibjoiaed to serve a* 
"ji|neu : 

, *I«#*jj ^m^*se 3*<—8"» *eaTJ#«a#t 

*»j • 1-m-v ;}t«M *A£rQim ,r • tump 
Mt&Tlatg, <fi*lJ« *»r«j«yp *~ji,s 
ijtauSjJJ *A*£a* Mimmm+mmtmj 
If-Qtru^u Qu*£0b*i ->:i»f.i-lt */ 

jjpV- the .;ffnlv'f | ; f*rtn of Murage, Hit Victorian* 
* si Hi* i»iilp:*.u><m>:lttp with ©*«J »,#■» and Hi* 
**** ure (l***«*riln'ti). 
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Composed about Oo A. D 



£* pueui A'tii <:iMup>rtLtl l<y ■Mudattniu.ikkajiiHy'i' 

* j^< -i»« *w,»*i» ' iit praise of KtirikaT.i ChoU -jf 



whon aome eoeoet baa. ahnadj been given. TUft 
poem aa weQ a* the previone one and three other 
poem of the u00u^*C9 are * effrnpyde**/ A 
ponutenia a war aiawrel ; ae the poeet ia in praue of 
Karikafit, the ti^o of the poem signifies ' petting » 
mipttrtd on hie path to Karikaln for getting recom> 
poniie at hn hands ' 

Thie fine po*m deecribee the tmly benerolent na- 
tare of Karikmln, kw nrilitarr glory eepeeiatly his nc- 
tory at ©»•»<■■» oTer the farce* ef the Pandya and 
the Chora, and the fertility of the land* irrigated by 
t he river Kanveri. There hi al*o a reference to dw 
peculiar caur*e be adopts J when be delivered judg- 
ment in a dispute between two old men who 
thought the king to be too young to nit i a judgment 
over these. It ia believed that Karikala to ontwit hie 
client* appeared »» an old man when jodgiag their 
case. The same feet i* also referred to in a stanan in 
upQu>*jfi, Some points of interest are noted from 
the poena: 

The soft eple* of maidens' feet are compared to tha 
tongue of the dog which g me p a for breath after • 
weary ran. 

The poverty of the poet it indicated by hi* dreea 
rendered wet with perspiration wherein the lice along 
with Ha tiny eggs dwell in plenty penetrating into the 
gap* near the atitcbes. 

Clothe* of very fine tsxtore with heaatifnl embroi- 
dery were manufactured in the Tamil hud. 

It was asoal for a lord who rewards th? poet <rho 
has snug on him, to follow hhn to a distance of ?cvea 
4'xp* when the poet return* recompensed by him. 

The line 4 uti»Li*>mrJ «** »<-«■ j^ia' ia pbilo- 
tjically iviportaot. »*»$ doe* no! occur in modern 
Taoiil hot we have ia its steed *'<*(5. But the word 
t : *j occurs in modern Telo^fti ; ton* this ward 
*{{<>rdh n cine to the fact that the Tamil lungutige H 
■jho mother lnugn&gc of tho other Dravidian laoga<«> 
yet, a* aeverai of the modern term* in Talugn 
Malay alwn and Kauares* though not existent iu 
iBodern Tamil imiy be traced from Tamil words found 
in the ancient Tamil classics. 

A lew Hues from the poem are subjoiued U> serve 
4« apeoimen -. 

93*** 

t3:Q*>m fjiiif ^««;i u^si.il 
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jj*j&Q<. lO-Mxi , .injii aSLlQi-sar* 

@e fiai&i.-ifQi-itjD QeiSrTJf QxadtQi&aG 

£■ <4L aj 41 mj «r M jjSf ffi S .* en ^ * g if*£Q«.iT(fc 

Tlit classic Age was characterised by a sad feature; 
people were addicted to driuk, gluttony and flesh- 
eating, there seemed to have been no sumptuous 
dinner without these vice9. Vegetarianism was in 
fact a later growth. No doubt there should have 
been honorable exceptions among the Saivas, the 
Brahmins, and the Jains in those days. 



Ill 
SIKUJ'AN ATT&Ul'FADA J. 

(A rOJU) (il.OIUKVINl, NaLUAKICODAn's (JKKEBOSlTl) 

Composed about 90 A. D. 



The author of this exquisite peom is upppp&ii, 
ono of the Professors of the Madura Academy. Thia 
Attrup-podai is dedicated to Nalliakkodan a powerful 
war-chieftaiu aud benefactor of Tamil bards. A 
■/n'nutn is a string-musician ; thus the title of the poem 
signifies that a fully-rewarded poet returning from 
Nalliakkodan directs a airing-musician to the lord to 
receive a similar recompense. The cpithat Qjp 
(short! is put in, to distinguish the poem from another 
of its kind which is more elaborate and dedicated 
to the king of Kanchi. 

The puL't evidently had the greatest admiration 
for Nulliakkodait the prince of jtjphlmc ft>. for ho is 
praised at Hie expense ot the Three Tamil Kings. 
Alter the times of 'The Seven Lords of Munificence,' 
wh(i were all brought to un untimely grave by the 
«nvy of the Tumi! muiiarchs, ' The Yoke of Charity ' 
boi'ne by the seven together, was singly burno by 
Naliiakkodan He was sprung of nil ancient dynasty 
named s»ifl<u/f who formerly lived in Ceylon. His 
metropolis was Mflthnr (y>jir' ; the other important 
cities in his dominions were eniSpuLLtt mr J) l Gtvg/rii 
and .95^ : w'licli are j • 1 1 described a» fertile cities 
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A few litwsff row tke poem are appended m «p*ci- 

^^m,tfiuui~tmicM<j, tm* «/jl»ew' t J #J* , 'i 

These lint* torn up the high qualities of the 
*iu*vetent hero who «u as well a champion of the 



IV 

PBRUMPA'NATTRUPPADAI. 

(A POEM OUDICATXD TO TOVIUIMAK Of HUM'S!! 

Composed about 60 A D. 



This poem was own posed by *«s.a/jr> *©##»«• *ear 
-®-+ one of the Professors of the Madam academy. 
31 theee Itirvjndai* are stereotyped in the form of 
stir treatment, bat original bean dee abound. 
This rather long poem is addressed to 3;«««n. «»* 
\migmi *jm the king of Kanchipnram who flourished 
*ont 80 a. P. In splendour and fame ho surpassed 
te three Tamil Kings. The Tondain&du wan original- 
' a portion of the f.'hole'fi dominion* ; the Erst 
bndaiman or Tireyen wu the son of a Chola, being 
■v issittt of a fnrtiva onion of the Chola with it mer- 
nid (*r«««w«#«B«) ; when the lady asked her husband 
4ml V> do with the child, the Chola replied that no 
tiitld rccojjnise him ashHOkon and give him sovereignty 

lie, decked with a O,* -aw«»i_ (a creeper), would 
ijirr.ir above the waved (tfatr) from the nether 
-jfi. I. The mythology say* that ibis whs done aod 
'"■ young boy wah made » rr«wned monarch of a po 1 .** 
■11 of the t'hoi>.*s dominions named Tondninadn 
'fllmtcinjr the present districts of Cluuglepnt and 
Wth A rent. In rlw Sniva mythology a different 
sua" i* nttcittnUil fur the origin of the nan* 
is-"*:.*:.-'***, It i* wronjr to Mippwae tlmt Tondni- 



IUntireyen the hereof this panegyric Idyll «n 
the first of the 0W**i, 

In this poem a very minute description of the Fin 
Regions, Kurinchi. Xailbal, Moilsr, Marniham and 
PaIaj in dis- dominion* i» given. The respective peso-* 
put an. diet and behaviour of the people of theee 
region* are wJso dwelt upon. Flesh-eating stems to 
be the most common and the most cherished vice. 
The minstrel who is directed to the king for receiving 
a fit reward is encon raged by the hope of tumptoons 
flesh diet throughout his long way from the different 
peoples. The glory of the king is rather exaggerated, 
at it is said, that, robbers, snakes and wild beasts do 
no hnrm in the dominion of ©#*«•*»»- <*»«»•. Much 
relief is experienced in the description of the Brahmin 
villages, through which the minstrel xbould Mad hfs 
way to the bounteous sovereign. Here he could get 
only a purely vegetarian diet bnt prepared in a high- 
ly relishing manner. In cleanliness and religions 
austerities, the ancieit Brahmin approached the most 
orthodox village Brahmin of the present day ; but one 
good quality be possessed over and above his compeer 
of to-day. He readily fed with pleasure a low caste 
minstrel. It seems, however, that the author of this 
Idyll himself « Bmhnun, has famished as with no 
overfine picture. A less no We picture of the Brahmin 
is met with in Silappatikaram and Purananarn. 

The lines describing the Brahmin's quarters are as 
follows ; 

Q+Qfmatmfiwjp Q*0nl uipiu 
mmp&fuurir ■? a«e^euj0# G*ut$p 

Ou(5«« »»<0»^> *j._«,«5^J «S <«■«,<»,„. 
SmiM-* Lfmstfil *jn3<n »0£if*> 

Qf0tmgtQt&'b Qm/tmOtmAm it*&mp0 

S-jDUl^^ U»S«'iru Qu'Qlp*® *fits«\.jp 

Qi<$u,t4tQ**aml fmjpmip. &$Ap.p 
0*mmuftm**it^iSm aaxut-uftj^^tf'' 

The heslthy calf tied to one of the posts in the 
puudnl tudioates that its mother the cow went out to 
the meadow ,- the milk-yielding cow whb uii indispen- 
sable animal in the honae of a Brnhmin ; for the five- 
fold products from the cow were essential for Vedio 
rites as they are even at present. Why the hen nud 
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th<» dog are mentioned is not explicable ; teaching 
Vedic Slukas to the parrots with aquiline bills ia evi- 
dently an exaggeration. The Brahmin, wife^. was a 
paragon of chastity like the tinj star (near one of the 
•even stars kuown as the constellation of the Great 
Bear) in the northern horizon. She was an accom- 
plished cook being well versed in the preparation of 
highly relishing vegetarian diet A particular kind 
jf rice interpreted us gi»i»ffaii ewii by the commentator 
»as the staple food in the bouse. The pomegr»nate 
was cut into slices and smeared over with pepper pow- 
ler and intermixed with the flavouring leaves of 
•gjffsuuLSSai ; such slices were then well roasted in 
N fresh-drawn butter from the tasty curd and formed a 
Jainty diet ; there were also excellent pickles of roan- 

>(X'< |mf9<fu satjpiajiu). 

A passing mention of the shrine of $&Q»>A*' in 
Kanchi is made ; the minstrel is impressively advised to 
mrp on his <untp a few Dotes in praise of the God 
therein. A short and brief description of the old city 
>f Kauchipuram is given. Festivals adored by all 
-eligionists were ceaselessly held in the streets of the 
victorious city ; elephants which form one of the four 
jrand divisions of the army were fed 'with rice smear- 
>d well in ghee, and the conning monkeys darted, from 
in branches of the neigbonring groves and ran away 
vith morsels stealthily taken from such rice while the 
ceepers were off their guard ; the broad streets were 
'nil of deep grooves made by the wheels of the huge 
»ra which plied often in them ; there were also the 
■ uarters for soldiers whose military glory never stint- 
id ; the bazaars were intensely busy. The whole town 
vas encircled by a brick wall. 

The fame of Q^vewGni—wxcv is then dealt with. 
dis bounty shutout the fame of other benefactors as 
lo body cared to go tu tlicin for charity ; he was a 
error to his enemies and a darling to his friends ; he 
vas the victor of victors. The territories of those 
vho opposed him were rendered into desolute ruins 
vhile those who befriended with him flourished and 
leo&me the houie of the goddess of prosperity. His 
fates were ever crowded with princes who came 
o him to court his friendship or to solicit his aid In 
vw against others. 

High as he was he whs quite affable to the bards 
vho repaired to him to eulogise his gWy and get 
■ewnrd in return. He personally Attended upon them 
luring their dinner and recompensed thorn with suita- 
ble gifts on the very day of their visit and sent them 
iodic with cheering hearts. 



A careful study will be highly beneficial to the 
antiquarian who wishes to have a reliable picture of 
the rural life in Southern Iudia about the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Many beauties founded on keen observation abound 
of which we make mention of one well-observed simile- 
The bubble-like protuberances on the creamy surface 
of the fermenting curd are compared to the form of 
the mushrooms. As specimen verfes from the poem 
the lines already quoted describing the Brahmin vil- 
lages may be taken. 



MULLAIPPATTU. 
Thb Song on Wife's Patience, 
Composed about 70 A. D . 

Tbis short, sweet, highly-wrought poem is from the 
pen of Napputhanir one of the academical poets. 
This artistic poem treats of one of the five departments 
of love (je«&r, which describes the patience of the 
lady during the absence of her lord who has,, gone 
abroad on a war expedition against his enemies. 

Nacchinarkkiniyar the critical commentator on thii 
as well as the other classical treatises comprised in 
up&uu'J-Si finds fault with the less erudite armotn- 
tors, who do not possess the rcqnired insight to inter- 
pret this Jnnglo Idyll in its true light, that is, in 
perfect accordance with the rules. laid , down in the 
guidiiig grammar of the third academy, namely, the 
Tol gappy am. 

The lady-love who is very often a queen understands 
the serious unrest of her lursbsuid's mind which is full 
of projects <»' the war-expedition already on contem- 
plation. This absent-mindedness of the king in the 
company oF bis wife converts his presence into mere 
solitude and the devout, lady pines intensely. The 
idea of her huabaud r s separation on a foreign invasion 
usually beset with dangers drives her to distract i-m 
by telling seriously upon her delicsito health. Sin; 
tries to fix tight her wrist-ornaments which have be- 
come loose ; her senses bewilder ; her deep sighs are 
pitiable; her plight is like the quivering pencnek 
pierced with arrows and pearl-like drops of teirs 
trickle incessantly down her rosy cheeks from her 
blud-lilly-like. eyes. The pitiable plight of the wife 
touches even the resolute will of the king, Ilo inten- 
ding to soften her before leaving, clearly shows her 
that his separation issential for the preservations 
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of hi* honor and feme ■, even this does her no good. 
TIt*o come to Iht old matron* who have nonsuited the 
oracles at tbe shrins of Ko«r*rei (Kali **«#) ; the 
oift*n«wer* indeed highly favourable and mack hope 
of Lite king's saeees* in hi* future w<ir-expedition is 
eteiteel in the tottering heart of the love-sick dune, 
wh» thou oon«e»U, though with a paining heart, to 
her hnshaitdN foreign adi-<*ntnfc. 

Tbe poem brgvu* with a description of the heavy 
rein* tn winter, when, the dame, made lonely by the 
departure of her hubtnd, pxliantlv keeps at home. 
She is on hwr royal conch in the seventh story of her 
ornaments.) mansion ; a lamp held in the hand of a 
gold statue sear her illumines the solitary gloom of 
he* room; the heavy an<) deafening down poor of rain 
falling on the roof routs dow<i the slopes and corners 
with the Bound of cataracts ; sinidst sack confusing 
wands she exercise* patience, the tree mark of wife's 
chastity, and calmly expect* the safe arrival of bar 
consort counting the days which an yet to ran. This 
is tbe wife's flight. 

The king is over bu*» in hi* campaign ; his forces 
*rw within a wait of weapons driven into the ground -, 
bu himbelf is within a similar smaller oaclomftj within 
thooame , the loss nod trouble he unstained in tbe first 
day's fight engage seriously hi« mind ; his eves find 
no rout at night. He lies iuc lined) j on the (fed on 
one of His bands while the other rests on his drowned 
heat) ; in thi* attitude hs thinks of the deeply-wounded 
elephants which in their unbearable pais bare for- 
gotten their female consorts, of tbe fallen soldiers who 
have gloriously discharged their debt of gratitude to 
thcii Hovurvign by their brilliant achievements in the 
battle where they bravely cat off the trunks of their 
end nil**' elrphauts, of the uneasy chargers which 
havi; no appettito for fodder as they are severely 
pierced with arrows. Amidst such loss, be despairs 
a liitlii of his saocess in the coming morning; etsll he 
wim. Ho returns post haste to meet his patient 
wifo; iho neighing of the charters yoked to bis car 
full plviisautly into tho ncxtou* ears of his megnanu 
nvmn '(ue»o. 

Thw is a brief aooouot of the porno. There arc 
some points of interest which deserve to be noted : 

Kl<;phaitU were trained in a northern language 
(*v_9<«r^9, probably Hindustani, as now)by lads of 
Tamil race. This out'oro is still in vogue, .In 
Cliinti'nani, one >f t.hfl Five Arjpiotit Tamil Kpies, u 



like incident, the training of elephant* in a northern 
dialect, is mentioned in -»«r*u!ir*Vsj»#«<su*ut. 

The Focus**, in all probability, a particular tribe 
of Greeks known at the. loniaos, are described as 
strong- bodied soldiers guarding the king's roam. 
Elsewhere {in 0# IS .»«* .-*»!-.) they are described ss 
excellent artists versed in the construction of metal 
statees. References to these Yaranae are frequently 
met with m Sanghaeo works. In Silappatikarain, 
mention is made of Yavanas in the description of 
the metropolis of the Chote, Pogsr. Ihe commenta- 
tor* vary in their interpretation ; Adtyarkku nailer, 
tbe commentator of the epic poem, considers them to 
be Turks («T^4af ) or the Mehomedans, while Nse- 
cbinerkkiniysr stylet them as Qtitmti which means 
probably the Chinese. 

As specimen verses the following lines from the 
poem may be taken : 

* m luratir. 
skbm skssr 0«/*<y*?ai Oe^sf/p 
mmtmqppp* statcsvsFp 
Q0imJB *tf g.p ea s r si#tar 

■vawsfaV rf -»<«** C5 ■»«■>#» JMj»e»i-#,*T 
jftSsfim uj($ui3jpm stileut QsnmQL.mi 
smmQftl *($£&* svwOwf^ uSpfi* 
a*iuw**%r*Br *mmi seeuu. 



VI 
MADURAIKKA'NCHI 

THE SAGE COUNSEL TO NEDUNCHKLIAN 

THt reXOCi 'rtcroB at tauta'lavca'vaji. 

Composed avbout 87A.D- 



This exquisite poem it from tbe pen of MAngudi 
Msrudanar one of the most datiuguished of the mem- 
bers of the Madura College. He is on Derailed among 
ths academic poets for his fearlessness in dictating 
rnles of morality, true virtue, and greatness to kings 
who torn diuv at their terrestrial glory. Nedun- 
chelian, the Paqdva who won the famous battle at 
Talnyelaoklnaui bad a good deal of admiration for 
this saintly poet He considered it a great honor to 
get an ejilogistic .poem at his hands. The poet also 
woe much interested in the welfare of his sovereign. 
At the time cf the composition of^this poem, the kin? 
was fresh with though Wuof his military achievement* 
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in the famous battle. The heroic monarch was 
glorious >□ every way as a man of great accomplish- 
ments in body and mind ; the only defect in him was 
that lie forget or did not think upon the evanescence 
of-all earthly splendour. The poet with a sincere 
wish to prune this only defect in his favourite model 
sovereign composed this exquisite Idyll, in the course 
of which, he throws hints, which casual in appearance, 
might act vigorously upon thu mind of the great 
potentate. 

Kanchi, as the erudite commentator holds, should 
be interpeted in the light of Tolgappyam and not in 
ths light of uerfflS(3ij._60u>. According to uaie&Q 
LH-.satb Kanchi would mean ' opposing undauntedly 
an invading army.' Kanchi is defined in Tolgappyam 

e$wjQi&/S#G?* Thus Kanchi dwells on the instability 
of all earthly glory with a view to teach the path to 
salvation. 

Now to come to the poem. The poet, whose mission 
was to teach the path of salvation to his friendly 
sovereign in the zenith of his worldly splendour, 
approaches the king cautiously and dwells first on all 
the inestimable virtues of his sovereign to show that 
he is not blind to the merits of his patron. The poem 
is in short a long eulogistic address to the king. It 
begins thns : you have sprung from a lineage of 
kings who ruled the kingdom in an unparalleled way. 
In your land seasons never failed to yield their timely 
fruits ; rain rame right in the season ; fields yielded 
trops a thousand fold ; your land was quite free from 
calamities. Your land can fare well even without 
rain on account of the nncensing supply of water in 
the river Vaigai ; your subjects are rich as landlords 
or as traders. Oh famous victor at Talayalankanam 
nud lord of Korkkai the famous soat of pearl-fishery ! 
You will raise up the status of your friends and im- 
poverish the'kings who oppose you in battle- May 
you fare like the crescent (the waxing moon) and 
your foes like the waning moon. Temptations cannot 
make yon swerve from your word ; in war you won't 
fliuch back ever so little though heaven mid earth 
face against you ; you have got the greatest disdain 
for illgotton wealth ; your contentment for wealth is 
really commendable ; yon take delight in the fame of 
bestowing rich gifts. Oh my motherly lord ! 1 shall 
tell yon u certain thing; hear me; let yOnr delusions 
give way ; what is the true relation yuli bear towards 
all thi«t (splendour. 1 cannot tdu'W you the thing 
which I well wish to show you- For n knowledge of 



it (the indescribable bliBS which every human soul 
should aim to attain and for which the human body 
is given ; this is known as *&fy$ in Tamil) yon should 
go to an ancient sage. Sovereigns of world-wide 
reputation as conquerors, who died uselessly without 
bestowing any thought uboat extinction of future 
births, are as innumerable as the particles of sand on 
the shore of an ocean. May yoor earthly fame last 
permanently on the face of the globe. 

After thns throwing some darting hints, the poet 
hastens to describe the splendour of the undent town 
of Madura. 

The town of Madura, the metropolis of the Pandyan 
kingdom is situated io the midst of land composed of 
the five characteristic regions — the mountain region 
or kurinchi, the jungle region or mullai, the desert 
region or palai, the region of fields and vegetable 
gardens or mariltham, and. the oceanic region or 
neithal — and bedecked with flourishing cities and 
villages where the inhabitants live comfortably r.nd 
contentedly attending to their several occupations. 
The banks of the river Vaigai with magnificent trees 
of various kinds spreading their branches wide and 
high are bedecked with the cottage-villages of Panar 
a low caste tribe who conld not live within the city 
walls. Ditches around the fort are deep with bine- 
water; the ramparts of stone rise into- the region of 
the celestials. The high and wide pates of the fort 
with frame-work of great height bearing several 
stories, and with doors ever smeared with ghee are 
busy like the ceaselessly rlowinu river, with throngs 
of men who pass incessantly ncder it. 

The day bazaar is then described. Flags of bcanfy 
raised in honor of divine festivals, flags commemnra- 
ting the capture of foreign cities by the generals of 
the king, flags in honor of triumphs in war, and other 
flags to denote various other things, all wave majes- 
tically like cataracts Mowing down the hill*. But 
elephants like ships in the turbulent sea, cars with 
flight of wind drawn by brilliant borees, magnificent 
chargers with deafening tread mounted by trained 
riders, drunken soldiers wrestling with one another, 
all frequently pass and repass through the tinzaor 
thoroughfare. In the great bustk caused by th« 
passage of the fourfold royul army, pedlars and tel- 
lers of petty nrticlr* of merchandise, such as. fragrant 
uuknit flowers, garlands of various hues and patterns, 
perfumed powders inuunfact-nred by the conjoint 
work of several persons who have divided the labour 
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between thewiselve*, betei "leave*, aptctd areoannw;, 
.jm* tiaked from burnt aheflt ; these petty mercttaota 
$et afraid *ery often of any accident. After the 
hostfe of the army « over, they begin to breathe fresh 
life end *n uvdfT the ewd shade of sky -reaching 
«*»!«ion> and effer their cowmodiiire for sale by cry. 
isg out to the pBaacrs-by. Women of gnnteel appear- 
*nct> with grey •■ ta |**i**<i »**w-e go from door to 
JiH.r itff^rin-j- 'pites ti ynnng dames to make them 
.dppy iit the enjoyment with their haabeude at night- 
Pii« i« the battle in the baaaer about mom. 

The night bazaar in then described- Wealthy lord* 
• ith their skinirtg retinae paaa through the baxutr. 
n» feces of dames funding on (he terraces of booses 
iJttrnmtely hidden by the waving flags appear like 
'he moon emerging lrt-m cloud a. The roar of the 
irum, beat for the holy festivals, deafest the eat. 
H«u itnd their full-jrrown wire*, with flowers in their 
j»ndi (to along with their children to the Buddhist 
liur In-* All place* of religion* sanctity sash as the 
vaidence of sages, the residence of penancing dovo- 
£<** the Jain shrines with flower gardens, schools of 
s»or»ltty are all very bosy. The noisy traffic of 
ncr hauls trading in foreign merchandise, of priests, 
jmi'-aU, srabaasndort and spies, of manufacturers of 
jangle* from conehea, of borers of precuas stones, of 
(Old smiths, of cloth-merchants, of painters, of wea- 
rers offering their clothes for «le, of sellers of vege- 
ablea and of sellers of different sorts of diets, prodn- 
■ed the eppearnure of tha mingled cry of different 
lirds in a grove 

The early pert of the night is then described. At 
■onset the full-oioon rises to the great cheer of the 
i*H'|i!e ; dames hasten to prepare garlands, aromatic 
<dbur% i-tfl. The courtesans are bosy in enticing 
real thy yonng men. Mara vara (a tribe of fearless 
ncn liviti a in the district* of Madura and Tinnevelly) 
jet drunk and wander riotously in the street*. Hyp- 
lotii; da»cu-»of Vclan,thi' ronitd dunce*, of females, and 
ongs of vnrioij* kinds can be witnessed everywhere. 

Then the sveoud f'uum iadeaerilted. The concbrs 
?»•»** to blow ; the wooduu islands or pillars in the 
rout of the ah'-pa arv pulled down and the shops 
ye clost-d ; women go to sitx-p ; sellerti of eatables 
jb to bed ; actor!) ttnd dnucer* be|rin to repoee. The 
•hole city pn-scnts (be nppeamncm of a pea whore 
»i.. ' !«• is over. 

Hi,- third ./'rtiiMtw or the time between miduight 
■ ■! H *. "». w then di-M-ribed. . The tinq 1 ? sagacity 



is herein manifested ; on the principle 'set a thief 
to catch a thief,' he has appointed watchmen well 
verted in ajl the arte of theft. Deitehty and fear- 
V sa mi i na are their great virtues. They roam quite 
fnarieaely in the streets in spite of heavy rams and 
Hood*, like tigers in search of prey. They peep slyly 
into the rendearons of crafty thieves and robbers. 
A very graphic description of an ' accomplished' rob- 
ber is given ; in the epic of SilappatikAram *b>o the 
description of an arch thief is found. Theft should 
have risen to a fine art in those day*. Bat for the 
appointment of guards who knew nil the ins and 
onto of the art of theft, the people's property should 
have been in great danger of being stolen. The 
complexion of the arch thief ia jet-black which mer- 
ges with darkness and makes him quite invisible in 
the dark ; he hat a spade with which be con Id split 
rocks and planks -, he baa also got a sword to serve 
him in defence when suddenly caught in tpiie of hie 
caution ; his feet are protected by shoes probably to 
escape detection from foot-steps ; he is clad in soft 
doth of jet-black hoe ; a rope made of cotton fibres 
with a clip at one end serves him as a ladder to 
climb up any wall end this is wound roc ad his waist; 
hie eyea roll slyly m search of jewels and treasure; 
he is to dexterous that, when detected, he eonld hide 
himself within the twinkling of an eye. The guards- 
men who are a terror to the bnrglara are noted for 
their undaunted courage and detective skill that ha* 
won the approbation of the wise, They are dead shots 
aa their arrows never fail to bring down the thief 

The fourth jaemam or breaking of the day is then 
described. Brahmins ii*e up very early to the morn- 
ing and begin to chant the Vedio hymna and the 
noise is like the hamming of bees. Musicians harp 
the tnne of JforwlAain on the chords , the baaaarmea 
smear their shops with the eow-dnng paste ; toddy 
shops are very early open and invite men addicted to 
drink. Dames sleeping with their aoft bosoms press- 
ed to their husbands' suddenly get np. to do their 
daily routine aa the day is about U> dawn and the 
creaking noise of the opening doors it hoard every- 
where. The public drum sends its roar far and wide 
and announces the dawn of the day ; the cocks which 
are the natural time-keepers in several houses cry 
cock-a-doodle-doo^ swans and peacocks in the royal 
mansions raise amorous cry. The tame male ele- 
phants bleat in response with their endearing mates,. 
The wild besets, namely , the tigers and the bears m 
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the royal menagerie send their wild ioar. Thus 



dawns the day. 



/ 



The city of Madura is ever busy with the run of 
elephants, chargers, and cattle wtrioh come us foreign 
revenue from the feudatory kings. The city resembles 
the Ctr'esira! city (swnrgam) in splendour; it is the fit 
city for solvation. After thns describing the heavenly 
city, the poet addresses the king in glowing terms. 

Oh Nednnchelia ! the king of such a gracious 
city ; you, nfter enjoying the sweets of conjugal 
blias with tender maidens, the paragons of beauty 
and charm, with long adorned-oara fasciuatingly 
resting on their shoulders, get up early and bathe 
and adorn your beautifnl person with rich orna- 
ments. Ton send for soldiers, warriors and generals 
who have done meritorious service on your behalf, 
and enliven them with encouragement. You are 
lavish in yonr bounty to minstrels and bards. Oh 
my dear lord ! you should follow the example of your 
renowned ancestor, Muthukudumi, who conducted 
many yagams in strict conformity with the Vedic 
rales • lite him you should try to get a knowledge of 
sipifi (eternal bliss) by resorting to a Brahmin sage 
of antique celibrity. ThiB is the only wholesome 
advice which I can give yon. May yon prosper 
amidst the acclamation of sages like the rising sun 
on the blue ocean and like the full moon in the midst 
of brilliant stars. 

This poem has much historic interest; it is a word- 
painiing of the ancient town of Madura about nine- 
teen centimes ago. It is a mirror wherein the civili- 
sation of the ancient Pandyan kingdom is reflected. 
It Is also a faithful record of the ancient customs and 
manners of the Tamil race. Clothes were washed in 
sour rice-water and ironed, as is the custom even at 
the present day. 

As specimen verses the following lines are append- 
ed i 

jyjfiujBi l9«di0<(jit jP Jip3if$&« '— <a. u 



0>aqd UQjsfia eStestB $bs><diu 



VII 

nedunalvAdai* 

OR 

THE GOOD LONG WINTER. 
Composed -about 85 A. D. 



This short Idyll of 188 lines is the most precious 
gem from the mines of Tamil literature. The author 
of this exquisite song is Nakkirar " who is generally 
considered to be the President of the Tamil college 
in his days. Reality of description and keen observa- 
tion of nature which generally characterise the 
ancient classics of Tamil are found more strikingly 
in this charming poem. The style is undoubtedly 
grandiloquous suiting to the dignity, of the thought _ 
garbed by it. -I 

Nacchinarkkiniyar by his ingenuity construes this 
poem as a panegyric on Nedancheliao from the 
occurrence of the words G oi lin ^in iusp$Q& s sn &«Qw-\ 
su> in the description of the king's general as the 
margosa flower (Geuum) is the emblem of the Pandya, 
But for this, the poem, like Thackemy's Pendennis, 
would be hero-less. Farther the commentator exhibits 
his high erudition by considering this song which has 
the' appearance of. a Love Poem (jfsuunCQj as a 
Political Poem (l^uu rj.fi). 

Tire king Nedunchelian haa gone out on an expedi- 
tion against his enemies and has encamped near 
Tttlxy&lank&nam. The desire for military glory has 
proved a higher stimulus than the conjugal love for 
his chaste queen, who pines in her mansion on 
account of tho painful separation of her beloved lord. 
The poem may well b» styled as OgiufipwC® in 
contradistinction with QfltotKuuml'S, ^tS^QuutCiSt 
and tJLltas»rtJb(ra» t wherein three other phases of love 
are dealt with, but for the' allusion to the margosa 
wreath which implies a definite hero- In a purely 
amatory poem, tto particular hero can find room 

* A graphic review of tliie poem wm contributed to one of the 
numbers of the Christian College Hagaziue aixuit S jear* ago liy 
tl.j late Mr. Sundarain PiJIai of the Irevundram College. 
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rrording to the hIm of Tamil Grammar. An artist 
an present the who)* poaea well to the eye is two 
minting*, one exhibiting tb* piaiag qa*en in her 
,-ansJoo and the other the king ia encampment at 
: ai*T Alankanam. The farnoa* war oceored ia the 
, '.mil month of ©miSS answering to tho later half of 
fc-v <ber and f eraser halt of November, when the heavy 
•in* bad eeased aad the cold weather with drisaliog 
sin and ptereiag biases had act ia. 
The poem at a whole w m Ma form of a request 
t> the Ancient TmuiI Godd«e* Kottravai (—The 
' ictonotj* Matron) describing the peinlsl sitcafcioD 
i the pining queen, that Her Divinity may expedite 
b* r*tum of the king from the war to the great joy 
{ his eb»«te royal dame. 

This picturesque Idyll begins with a graphic account 

A the winter aaaaoe (»|*) which follows in the wake 

{ the heavy rains. Shepherd*, with their exposed 

iosoms ahi raring with cold, end peJma pocketed into 

heir arm-pita after having bean warmed over the 

ilaaing area, take their Socks of cow* aad buffaloes 

■to the distant jungle region to keep them off from 

he blasts of the winter. Cattle hart no daaire to 

(mae is the meadow ,- the frolicsome monkeys 

''" ^stiver with ootd ; bird* benambed wiUi cold drop 

i town from the braochea of treea ; milking cows do 

» »t allow their calves to sock at their teata ; htQa 

* koome intensely chill. The ereepem JrAsj aad 

*■ p»«»a»i_, which are intertwined, blossom aide by 

ide, respectively, their gold-and-stirer-hoed 

- -towers on bashes ererywhere. The yellow-footed 

■' tans*, devour fiahea npon the miry and aaedy 

t ^pota erery where. The ripe aart of the paddy bead 

» 4n with their weight ; the juicy erooaunta ripen in 

m amahs* on the beada of the green-barked palms; 

reai the treai, ia greres thick -net with flowers, trickle 

T iown tiay drop* of chill water. 

*e ' Then come* the deacription of the city of Madura 

v 1 winter. The long aad broad atreeta of the city of 

' ladnra bedecked with iky-reaching mansions every- 

■ there, appear like the brde of large rivers ; stroag- 

.. todied barbarian* beautify their bodice with garlands, 

■ i at drank with fermenting toddy wherein beee 

* euster, and wander with mirth riotously everywhere 

' ^ * theae treats, caring little for the chill driaaling 

' . thicb weta their pernous. Innocent damsel* with 

\- sWming vai, endearing gait nod graceful eyes 

" . nderiLaud the approach of night from the fragrance 

tnitted by the blossoming buds which bare already 

■ %sen culled and spread ovee, the Bower-plates (night 



is iadiatingoiahnble from the day from ia 
drisslrog aad Deceasing cicada which overhang the 
sky) . They light oily wick* in the lamp* and adore 
the household deities with Sower* and paddy -grains ; 
cooks aad heat with no desire to play ia the eh ill 
meadows lead a very idle life within doors. In the 
guarded booses of the rich, servant-boys are busy ia 
preparing pastes of mask npon the black mortar*. 
Sandal atones procured front the north and sandalwood 
from the south are lying prefitlessly in corners (These 
would be highly useful in summer, and now pastes witb 
mask and oivet which form the important ingredieota 
are more eerviowlile on account of the warmth and 
health they (rive). Ladies do not adorn their tr ess es 
with flqwer-wt oat hs bat insert a few an knit Sowers 
into them. Warm spicy fames are raised everywhere. 
The doors in the yards opening towards the south, for 
the enjoyment of the aephyr in the hot weather, are 
now well-bolted. Xonngand old no mors drink the 
cool water from the flower-mouthed jngs hat warm 
theaieetvas near the red-hot cinders in hollow plates. 
Da ncing maids press their e/oti (instruments resem- 
bling violins) tight to their warm bosoms to heat the 
striogs, sad tone their chords to sait admirably to 
their daace. Wires in separation pine intensely* 
This was the state of the dreary winter. 

The deaarrptioa of the pining qneen in her palace 
follow*. The royal mansion whose construction began 
on the aaspioiona day of the noon of vernal eqoinoz 
is enclosed by high fortified walla. The ornamented 
gats with its massive doors appear* like a hage ton- 
ne! eat through a moon tain ;' the gats is broad aad 
high enough, to allow das passage of f nlly-oapariaonad 
elephanta aloof with triumphal banners. To drive 
the darkness throoghont night, metallic statues cone- 
tmcted by Yavanas bear lam pa in their bands, and 
ihere are servants who caref oily watch the lamps and 
pour oil into tbem as it is exhausted. Flags of various 
hues waving oyer the high mansions present the 
appearance of rainbows seen on mountain summits. 
The royal couch made of ivory is grand beyond des- 
cription; it has a silk car tain whose borders are 
ornamented with hanging pearls ; mattresses and 
cushions staffed with the soft down of eider duck are 
laid npon the oonch. A soft cloth washed in rice- 
water is spread over the raattresn. Upon this lies 
the disconsolate queen. Her bosom which was orna- 
mented by necklaces of gems is now bare bearing 
simply the holy nuptial thread. Her dishevelled 
tresses mar the comeliness of her charming aounte- 
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nance. Her ears which fell flowingly down oj her 

shoulders have shrank ungracefully by the ramoval of 

the ear-pendants. Bracelets of gold no m^re adorn 

her soft hairy wrists ; bnt rings of split "conch and 

tuliBiu an- threads take their place. Silk clothes with 

flower-embroidery in which she was hitherto dressed 

have given place to coarse cotton fabrics. She appears 

like a mere outline picture instead of like a full- 

finished picture in oil colors. Her unwashed and 

underrated feet are shampooed by attendant-maids 

of rnre beauty. She pines iutensely in Hpite of the 

encouraging words of the nurses who suckled her in 

her infancy. She gazes wirh much distress and jealousy 

■-•upon the painting of Rohini in inseparable company 

with the Moon in the curtain, and gives vent to sobs 

which bring down pearl-like drops of tears in th L 

corners of her eyes which outvie the bine-lily in 

charm. She scatters them off with her soft fingers 

when these are about to trickle down her cheeks. 

She bates company^ and desires to be left to pine in 

solitude. This in brief is the situation of the queen. 

TJie scene is then shifted to |the king in encamp- 
ment. The king instead of confining himself within 
his tent in the dead, of night, is' busy in paying 
encouraging visits to his wounded soldiers, who 
fought gloriously for him by cutting down to the 
ground the ornamented trunks of his enemies' tuskers. 
The blaze of the torch heJd near him burns 
horizontally stretching its head to the south, every 
time the chill blast from the north (which is the 
-prevalent wind of the season) begins to blow. The 
royal umbrella held over him protects him from the 
arrowy Bpray oF the northern wind. The night 
garment loosening from his shoulders is held by his 
left arm while his right hand rests on the shoulder 
of his aid-de-camp bearing the royal sword. [n 
this manner led by the field-marshal he goes from 
tent to tent encouraging the wounded by his beaming 
countenance and sweet words. 

As specimen verses the following lines mav be 
tak en : 

The Pandya in encampment. 

iSi OF SBTsS t 

»s$£t *etrti>uG>&£ Su@^ Ofivri_a 
cut— ta»# ftennmeff a iHQjnjpi ji-^&Qj 



(e*L(jiy pbnuitp-p Qntnar MitQtfi,\sOw(B 

^ si/ 0«u ^o- peaf{°j)fi px gtsftufa putj 
meiQan® QMg^w Gcu&per 



VIII 
KURINCHIPPATTU 

OR 

THB SONG ON LOVELY UNION. 

(A HiOHLAND IdYII). 

Composed about 70 A. D, 

This purely amatory poern dwelling on the first of >' 
the five departments of **ve, namely, Lovely Uuion, 
was composed by Kapiltw one of the moat prominent ! 
professors in the staff of the Tamil academy. On;".' 
the authority of the commentator we aro led to 
understand that this Highland Idyll was purposely 
written to impress the magnnnimtty of tbo Tarn I 
tongue on the mind of an Aryan monarch named ]• 
Piragattan. It is a charming picture of the course of . 
true love that was in vogue among the ancient I, 
Tamils. 

Dignified Love which should be distinguished from "* 
«p**8&f or One-Sided Love ou the one hand, and j'~ 
Qu<w«£a«r or Undesirable Love on the other, 'isj. 
6tudied under five aspects, namely, Lovely L T tiioci 
[fairiiirhi), Separation (jt&im), Patience of the Wife in I? 
Separation (mullai), Pining of the Wife in Separaticr. ; 
(jieithai), and Sulking of the Wife on Husband's!, 
return {riKirutham), This poem deals with the firsts, 
of the five aspects namely Lovely Union {kurii»thi),\ 
The whole subject of Dignified Love under the five-. 
aspects is ordinarily dealt with in an amatory poms* 
known as Kovai Gs«m*i. Tirucchittrambalnkkovai oi'j, 
Mauieka Vaclinkar, of which an account will be' 
give^j in its duo place, is the most typical composition: 
of this kind. The important personage* iu such a? 
poem are the champion 'a'tiaim), the hulv-luvef" 
fjTatsi). the attendant maid uf the Indy-lcve \G ■ • ; ^ 1 * 
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>a*njjrs* ui the lady-love (?#«•£>« •«/} etc. Th* 
■s***-ct of Love receives as exhaustive treatment in * 
?#aj by rttrant of dialogues sod conversations 
aCen the-* penonages, The svoaratc speeches 
« th«- .*e»i*r*i personages in socli a BjeUwinitDa 
-1*0111 tu fottr>handred. Kach speech ■■ technically 
*'" in Tamil as a teres ( gimp) and possesses an 
*Muig-iin<Mtnt beading. The poem before a* is, in 
'■*«., one of such speeches and it comes from the 
»»of the attendant-maid (Offf) and is addressed 
T«*e none 4©*«*\i*V4*«.), who is, in fact, her own 
«nher. This N«W bears the iuum of *p»Q**9 
i«a> ivirtoout aUnd). 

ii understand the jn net ore when tbw speech u 
*d#. Rome introduction is oecetNerr. True lore 
wwem the champion and the dame spontaneously 
set* forth in their Itoeoais at first nigh*. They are 
Oil-bound in each other's charms. Their lovely 
swnii-ws go on for a few dart in perfect secrecy 
jm wry soon the sagacious Qf$ understand* their 
■m and ever afterwards becomes of immense service 
»-hi lovers, by arranging their lovely unions in fit 
-*&c r,vow* during the day at first, and afterwards 
string nights. The furtive coarse of lore meets with 
indent frustrntieni and begins rather to smell abroad. 

* en cortices of the lady-love are prevented and 
dt pines intensely. The uneasy parents ee*k to 
*kw the cause of their dan %bter'a wasting malady. 
%y resort to magic and incantations and Febm 
4mst is brought into the field to diagnose the cans*. 
dRliia juncture the Qj*jjS> feels tt her bonnden doty 
■disclose to the nurse, without impairing her own 
dfoity, the secrect amour of her lady, to prevent all 
•neoesswy vexation sud trouble and to expedite the 
awn-coveted wedding of the partiee. She makes 'a 
tuioat stand' in defence cf the **•*»" and maintains 
at repute. 

There are two occasions when the attendant- maid 

* aptly disclose the furtive love. These occasions 
m (I) when the parents, anxious U> know the cause 
tfhe #a*wr'i malady, resort to bring the Dancer 
Matt), (2) when the parents wish to expedite the 
■rriage of the lady to a stranger who seeks the 
tad of the maiden by applying lo them formally. 

fhe rake of Tamil criticism allow the <3*»jfi in 
sth ooesaums either to. make a dean breast of the 
dole affair or to mix np a little falsehood and thereby 
sejant a nobler piotare of the eirenmstanoea tinder 
dteh the lady's love for the champion originated, 
to 



This distortion of troth is none the less below tlw 
troth in dignity as it ondnces to snbatantial good 
quite tt&mixed with harm to anybody, {c.j- Ou>ana*s 
a/<« «il*u t$i-tjLtt*sjiti/ s *mmu> u*-*wQuafim), 

Th* \Qt<rjfi, nn seeing that the pan tits of the maiden 
are uneasy to find no cure for the wasting malady 
of their beloTed daughter, even after resorting- to 
magio and incantations oo the advice of the Q»mm, 
who attributed the malady to the maiden being 
possessed of Iforuga, is emboldened to disclose to the 
nnrsc, the cause of lite maiden's emaciation. She 
requests her to condescend to make a patient bearing 
and first impresses on her mind the truth of the 
maxim which guides the pining maiden : modesty 
fshyne"s> i* more preciotu to a maiden than her life ; 
botcheatityra a higher virtue in n womnn than modesty. 
In the present case the ladv-loveV chnstity trans- 
cends her female reserve and »he is prepared to court 
westing death if her parents are unwilling to bestow 
her in marriage to the* champion who has already won 
her love by saving her from an unforeseen calamity. 
She is perfectly justified in giving her heart to her 
saviour for ' none bat the brave deserves the "fair* 
(■./(w-ii^rfiiHr Ou'stQ^auisewc). The maiden and 
her attendent maid were sent continuously for 
some days to guard a millet field in an adjoining 
jangle -, (hire, they whiled their honrs in innocent 
pastimes such as calling flowers, bathing in pools of 
clear water, bearing their echoes from rocks, etc. 
One day while they were thus engaged, there came to 
them casually a yonng man of rare beauty and accon- 
pliaheienwvio pursuit of some animals be had wounded • 
The maidens oat of modesty were dumb without 
replying to a few queries he made to them about the 
animals. J net then there came with Hashing fury a 
rat tusker uprooting the trees, in its way and the 
yonng ladies giving np their modesty flow to him for 
help. He aimed some powerful arrows on the wide 
fare of the terrible elephant which ran away for life, 
streaming blood from the wound. The ma' sn in 
gratitude gave her lore to him. Some time after,* the 
yonng lady with one of her hands locked into one 
of the hands of her Qf\fi, got down into a stream to 
play, and lost her foothold and was ubost to be swept 
away, when the hero dashed into the current instantly, 
and bore - her in hie bosom to the shore. The 
maiden indebted to the young man, who twice rescued 
her from the jaws of death, passed the afternoon in his 
company. At about sunset, be followed them till they 
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came to die skin? of tlie village. The furtive course 
of love continued unobstructed for some days ; the 
maiden'- jungle excursion ceased after ihe harvest 
of the millet nolo* w is jver ; tlie lover berk upon the 
cninyrneut "of the sweets of furtive love came to tliem 
ut nights io spite of the dangers in his way. But 
interviews were few and fur between owing to great 
mmy obstructicns. These frustrations, and the idea 
of the dangers to which the lover pnts himself on her 
account, prey heavily on her trader heart and tell 
seriously on her hoalt.h. This is ' the virtuous stand' 
the atteu Jant-tnuid makes in defence of her lady. 

The poem is full of rare beanties, A biologist will 
have mm h to admire in the poem ; the classic poets, 
instead of taking delight in depraved pontic conceits 
and word-quibblings, brought into their works a stock 
of their rare knowledge of nature. Every poet of the 
classic aure w»s an ardent lover of nature and his poem 
is full of natural observations which benefit the readers 
very admirably. It is on account of such rare'intrin- 
sic merits iu the Ancient Tamil classics, that the late 
Mr. Sundaram Pillai of Trevondram, in his masterly 
drama, Manoninaniyam, has said : 

[Wilt those, who have had a taste of u#£,U'-'ir£<8 
and other Tamil classics, ever condescend to turn 
their attention towards imageries and descriptions 
which do not tally with truth] We cull out one simile 
where the subject and the object of comparison are 
both founded on a study of nature. The ripe ears of 
the millet (@&srd*@<T ) wound round the stalk, appear 
like the long trunk of the elephant woand round one 
of its far-stretching tusks to alleviate pain after a 
wearied unsuccessful attempt made by th^ elephant 
to reach the ear* in the topmost branch of the thorny 
bamboo, It should be noted, that in the case of other 
trees, the elephant meets with Very little frustration as 
it can bring down any branch with its greet strength. 
The prickly protuberances all round the stem of the 
bamboo stood in its way. 

This highland Idyll fnrnishes-us with an idea of the 
copiousness of the Tamil vocabulary by supplying 
tho names of nearly a hundred fragrant flowers. 

As-specimen verses the following may be taken : 
t-|«raJ#gHsnii4#. 



tons js»i_ tf = jsi> arf's 
G^ «irQpit^-f iaS mi 

■' t^S^l! g| '6«Wgf> 

Natural lovwly union 
on the part of the maid 
three, namely, y^^^L 
by the presentation of 
(uDion brought about 
from a rut elephnnt) ai 
account of the rescue o 
away by a flood). 



PAT 

THE SONG 
Compose) 

This poem, which in 
really an eulogistic od( 
at Piittinarn (Kauve'rip 
days as Puhar. This i; 
merits and the author 
who has furnished an 
PattupUtu, is said io 
extraordinary way by t 

The theme oF the poe 
(^£»aar) bont upon s 
from his wife (,*ft»aff; s 
distiessed to know oi 
mind and says to it ' if 
with as to Puhar, the d 
is hotter (more terrible 
wields against his foes 
cooler than the sceptre 
to his subjects : she 
separation ; so I cannot 
the city of Puhar of fan 
leaving her alone ; you 
there' and prosper.' 

The fir^t 218 lines of 
301 lines are devoted 
Karikaltt Chola's matr 
puuipattinam). Grand 
dignity below Ilangorai 
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tdbpradikaracn. The |m>»Wfiu with a charm - 

sJS(at.-<i • iignifiitd d^tcriptHjn of the river Can vary 

jfc»i foil* u.,t t<> butoo Hi blessing* to the con o try 

?|a- Chain, *»«»n when the ciosds mmi to poor 

?Hri lain in the proper MKvtona. After briefly 

4fsiii!*j* t!*c fertility mid prosperity of the land of 

... <**';. la, t)n> jn>t tlirowi hi* heart and soul upnn 

h **f--*i:ripti'*n i'f the town of Pali'ir '»r Kanverip- 

«#*•»< f--r which, he had the greatest fascination. 

, ,».i!4 Choi* Mid Kimcmppumpattinsuu we-e to 

. , j*»j» co>ir«ring u Nednncbrlian, the victor of 

i%i):inka>i*M, and Madam were kt hi» colleague, 

.^fcinjt MnrurtuDM*. 

1c Choi* kiugd-jm in Wd«!«ht*d "ith wealthy cities 
«tft lie ek**" t" another. 

$>ugh marcantik- activity ««« threat,, u does 
«*»wt«i !h«a coin* wero much. mod, sale* were 
'■jhwd by barter j the paddy »u touch reckoned as 
s»y n.4 tin* boat« which woui out laden with sett 
w«kl<-, rfrtarned with pa<idy. The back- waters 
aftiiicWt with boat* tied to posts o». the shore and 
. «^»ppe*rv '' like a line of horses ra a long stable. 

} %t city had in its vicinity, orchards, dower- 
sss>tis. Uke» and tanks. 

'It- fort of th* city opened by a gate and upon the 
;;.:■'• 4Bjvt* doors of which thy tiger-mark was worked as 
*s the euaign of the Chola just at the Bsb- 
-■ isiivM th»t of the Pandye. 

"■"'■'' 3fero were cfmrity-bou*ei wherein the poor and 

, -meedr were fad ; the cmji flew oat in streams 

■-■M* were rendered, miry by bulls fighting with one 

s<*sjer; the ceaselessly plying cart rendered the 

.,., i#uit<j dutt which rose up and marred the pain- 

-*f.in tlm adjoining temple*. This is evidently an 

.■<*■»'- ration wherein this poet takes delight as we 

. -.-.wmoticed previously. 

-ps frre were charity -houses for feeding stray cattle ; 
*» were the monasteries of the Jains and (be 
. . ants Religion* toleration was a marked feature 
,i*4 ncademic times. 

f^'Jh cuckoos left their abodes in the groves within 
.- - rtwn and took shelter in topes outside the city, as 
« coo Id not brook the fames arising from the 
: ; e>iu conducted by sages (rishis), 

,-r**v<M7 reliable picture of the pastimes of the 
s !^-**aenen (i.-j*«») living on the beach is given. , 

*"*'* town Fnhar is sitnated near the month of tBo 
,'.# <*eauvary which poors its red waters on the bine 



ocean and present* the appears uce of snnset {Qrimi 
a>t«r..<) on the mountain. 

Tut- custom house of the Chola was in tb« broad 
street of the asherrnee't quarters in the beach ; bales 
for export and import were lying in the warehouses. 
E*ch article was impressed with the tiger mark 
before being exported or imported. The custom- 
house officers who had a high sanae of responsibility 
of their functions were untiringly busy like the 
Horses of the Sue ; the revenue arising from custom 
do tie* depended on the vigilance and the intelligence 
of the faithful servants of the crown. 

The bazaar thoroughfare was the scene of uoceii- 
sing festivals. Flag 9 , adnrned with garland* raised 
in every house in honor of tutelary deities, the two 
amy a of flags on either side of the bazaar road 
ap|Kariag like the blossoming sugar-canes on the 
l»&nks of a flowing river, flags to indicate discussions 
bet weep disponing philosophers, flags oil the masts of 
ships moving gracefully like elephants tied to posts, 
flags on the toddy -shops and all other Bugs prevent- 
ed the rayt of the enn from penetrating into the 
baxaar. 

The chief articles which came from distant lands 
conduced to the welfare of the famous city. Ships 
borne by the wind brought in, horses and pepper from 
far-off lands beyond the waters ; the Men mountain 
sent its supply of gold and gems ,- the Western Ghats 
Supplied the sandal- wood and other fragrant timber ; 
the southern ocean contributed its moiety of pearls 
sad the Bay of Bengal its corals ; the Ganges and the 
Caavery tent tbeir valuable treasures ; the island of 
Ceylon sapplied various things of diet ; distant lands 
(like Chios, Japan etc.) famished the town with 
rare and valuable articles. 

S. A. THUWMiLAHCOLOSDO Piixat, s. a. 
(7b be «m*in«*d.) 



The Adyar Library seems to have been anuse.sll*' 
fortunate in it* collection of Sanskrit manaaeripte last 
year. The Librarian » able to report thai about* 900 
volumes have been added in a year, comprising very 
valuable and rare Saira books. In particular, he mentions 
Vaangapta'a Bakti Sutras and his Suivt Sutras with 
different commentaries. These are very rare works 
indeed, snob that no library baa been known to possets 
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tnese^iB*1 < as with commentaries. These works peem to 
belong to ihe^PratyBbbijna Saiva syatem treated of in a 
cnapter«Af Maijhava'a SarvadareauasftTigr^ba. It may 
fairly be said that the BchooH mentioned by him in the 
early chapters of hvs works are terra incognita to our 
modern scholars, and it is highly desirable that these half 
forgotten products of the prolific Indian mind should be 
t'tuade iiTTiiiiiLJi by the Theosophic&l Society by their publi- 
cation in any one at "We, recognised Oriental journala. We 
are not sure whether the proprietors of "the Paodit" will 
oot be glid to afford the Society an opportunity of bringing 
them oot, \f only the officers take the uecesB&ry trouble. 
The Library staff oag-bt to be competent enough to do 
this, and we believe, if one of the Pandits is told off for 
this work, it can be easily done without any prejudice to 
the working ot the Library. There are several other 
authors who are the recognised authorities of the Piatya- 
bhijna system such aa Somananda Hatha, Aksbap&da, and 
Utpisjacharya, and we await with interest the detailed 
catalogue which is promised to be published soon. 
• *•••- 

Perhaps only the more erudite of onr native scholars in 
Sanskrit would know either the Tattvarasayana of the 
Anubhavidvaita system of the Vedanta. Be that as it 
may, we are now favoured by Mr, G. Krishna Sastri ' in 
the February Theosaphist with a translation prefaced by an 
interesting introduction, of the Rama Gita, said to form 
part of the second or Upasaua Kauda of Vasishta's Tattva- 
raaayana. The Tattvarasayana itself consists of 'three 
parts viz. the Joana, Upasana and Karma kandas, each 
consisting of 4 padas of 25 Chapters each and comprising 
on the whole 24,000 alokas. The work, it seems, has been 
published recently in Tel agn characters and this appears 
to have been the occasion of the translation begun by 
Mr. Krishna Sastri. We shall utilise his note and give 
the leading peculiarities of the Anubhavadvaita.. Its 
highest authorities are the 108 Upanishads, the Tattva- 
rasayana and some other works of the Itiebis. " The 
followers of this system have efjual regard for the Karma 
the Jnana, the Bhakti and the Toga Margaa ; according to 
them even Jivanmuktas of the highest type, as long as 
they live, should observe the Varn&sratnach&ras and per- 
form the Nitya karmas, have faith in the Nirguua- 
Brabman, and constantly meditate on the teachings of 
the JOS Upanishads and practise Atmayoga. They 
prefer the grihaatha or the second Asrania to the Sauyasa 
or the fonrth Asi ami." 

The Sastri also 'quotes Appayadikshita, whose Adhi- 
karsna-kanchnka, a commentary on theVyasa-Sutra-Vritti, 
which is the first 17 Chapter* of the second pada of the 
Jnanakanda of the Tattvarasayana, is well known, to 
show in what high regard the Dikahita. held that work such 
that he should emphatically pronounce that the Adfai- 
fcaranakanchnka alone was written by him for spiritual 



benefit, and that for oue who had mastered the Tatty* 
raaayana all other works are useless and as mere %^ 
plnaage. We wish that the SaBtri would give us eh 
information regarding this school than he can well hope 
do within the space of a short introductory note, 
* » • • • 

Our readers will all know Tayumanafi'ar bnt have Jhi' 
ever heard of Taiyomatrvai P Tet this ife the strange can 
in which he appears in the November issue of tit 
Theotophical Review. The whole artirfle struck as w.ij 
" wonderment and admiration " wben we firBt read it, tj 
the astounding facta it narrates nnd bjy the wonderful 
garbled Tamil names which render them past recognition 
The writer, Mrs. Margaret. S. Duncan, we cannot h^ 
conclude has only the very faintest shadow of an acqmi-} 
tance with Tamil and we can only be sorry for p™ 
Rev. T. Cobban, on whose lectures at Sale, Cheshire I 
1897 the article is professedly based Should be made r^ 
ponsible for euch palpable absurdities *e are here perpetr^ 
ted. If our memory is right, the same gentleman pulj 
lisbed an account of the poet-philosopher in the 6m 
volnriie of the Christian College Magazine ; anf 
Mrs. Duncan would have done well to have consulted *' a 
before venturing tbna in right heroic fashion to make! 
havoc among Tamil words. The following sentences m 
enough fairly to take the breath away from an ordiruuj 
Tamilian. "* ] 

" Not long an,er, the Rajah died. His widow, knowigj 
the piety and goodness of Taiynmanavai, sent for Yin 
Soon she begged him to rnle her kingdom for her, ad 
'finally to become ber husband. i 

" Taiynmanavai was perplexed and distressed. He ( 
first refused, and was about to set forth on a pilgrimagj 
through Southern India, when, at the urgent desire of hi 
elder brother, he turned back and eventually consented i 
marry the Ranee. 

" His married life was a happy though short one, for 
year later hia wife died, on the birth of their son, who 
tbey named Kanaka Sabapathi Pillay." 

It is qnite true that Taynmanavar turned back at tt 
request of hia brother and consented to marry, not tl 
Ranee, but another ; at all events not a widow Like ti 
Ranee. It is a pity that he was uot credited by the writ 
afi one of the moBt eminent of the precursors of the press; 
day Social Reformers. We will wind up with two won 
picked up from the article and offered na puzzles of a mi 
character to onr readers, " Viziargartha Chokka Lin( 
Nackai," and " Taiynmanswari." We are very sorry thi 
the Editors of the Theosophical Bevieic should have givt 
room to such absurd matter in their valuable journal ; at 
though they cannot be expected to know Tamil, th 
might at least have submitted the article for the epio.it 
of some Tamil soLolar such as Dr. Pope, 

M. N. 
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Sltc* VIII. 
; Continued from fwi;/e 154) 

';. The buultt are divided into Ltiret classes nnmely 
iffiuB-ka^ir, Pralayakalur and Sakalar. They have 
sj-ctively attached to Ihem, Atlaza Main, Jnara- 
+. ami Karma A/a/flj ^»ara Karma and Ifayu 
« . To the first two classes tif souls, the Supreme 
•t lini it less grsee sliowti HioiHpIf in His Nirethara' 

,■ *sii(>ii und removes tlicir mfiln by the. two kinds 

' *:> Saktinipuiln (culled ttirara and ktvaratara). 
sue Sakalar*, He shoe's Himself in the form of the 
*i when their" ffl*s#4 hiS Become balanced, and 

**»*» their nilis l>y means of the four kinds of 

■ xmjmda. 

IXottt. 

' irli Vignanakolartf and Prayakal&ra hare bnrct Dp 
v;(..'>"ui body, formed of Prakriti matter, by I be (strength 



of i heir Upu and yog*. Ttw Vignasakala had also 
burnt op Karma, and tia Anava or individuality alone 
eiisls *nd whicb separates hici from 6: tats. And when 
this individuality also ceases, the supreme anion is esta- 
blished. The Vignanakaiars are of various grades called 
Anoandaaiva and AsbuVidyeahwarars and M shaman iiars, 
and they dwell in the regions of Sadasiva, Iswara and 
Vidya tatras ic. lespectircly. The Annsadasivas and 
Vidyeftawaras becowt lords of creation 4c,, also. 

The Pralayakalars dwelt in the regions of the Kalati 
tatvas sod own an eightfold body (Poriashtaka). 

The Sakalars dwell in the regions below Mnlapraknti 
and comprise men, Asnrae and Devts np to Vishna. 

Sail iuijjaiht is the " descending of God's grace, His 
Chitsakti or dirine light." As tbis light enters more and 
more into the soul, by the robbing off of the dirt and un- 
even edges (mala) which summed the pore crystal, (soul), 
the more and more does it shine, when finally it is intoe- 
tingoishably covered np and clothed by the divine light 
and becomes one with It. 

Different Kinds of Qiksivq,- 
8. The different ways by which dne Acbarya re- 
moves sin are Nayana Biksha (by the eye), Sparua 
Diksha (by the touch) Vachaka Diksha {by teaching 
Mintrns), Manata Diksha (by identifying himself 
with the Che.!-^ Saatra Diktha (by imparting instroc 
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tiou), Yuga-Dikska (by entering. the Chela's soul by 
Y'.gn ). The forms o F- Hotri Di k sha ^acrJficin] Diksbn) 
are also various, but they are divided .into Gnana and 
Kriya Diltshae. Giiani Diksha. are mental acts ; Kri- 
ya. Difciha is given with the aid of Homa and sacrifi- 
ces. Kriya Diksha again subdivides itself into 
Bijum and Nirbijam. 

NOTKS. 

Diksha is from a root ' Di' meaning to shiny. Tilt! ori- 
ginal use of the word is in connection with t lie soma sa- 
crifice anil meant the initiatory rite of consecration. In 
th« days Ht the Mab&bharst, the word had undergone a 
chaste consequent on the change of religious polity itself. 
It in ttin I. the initiatory rite of purification before the 
Chela is given his Upndteam. And we quote the Follow- 
ing passage from Mahabharat (Anuca p. 86) wherein 
Lord Krishna himself describes how he yot his Diksha, 
from Upfcmunyn Maharisbi who recounts to liim the 
glories of "Him, who is the Lord nf fiaCrijta'* ttnd Yixi-i and 
who gives him certain mantras and asks him to recite 
them continuously. " Eight days, O Bharata, passed there 
like an hour, all of us thus being occupied with talk on 
Mahadeva. On the eighth day / wak-nMut Ihe F>il:-h>i, 
according to due rites, at the hands of that Brahmana 
(Upnmnnya). I received the staff from bis hands. J 
undei went the presciibed shave, I took up a quantity of 
Kuca blades in my liHiid. I wore rags for my vestments. 
I rubbed my person with ghee. I encircled a cord of 
munja grass round my loins. For one month I lived on 
fruits. The second month 1 subsisted upon water. The 
thi:d, the fourth and the fifth months, 1 passed living up- 
on air alone. I stood all the while supporting myself on 
one foot, and with my arms also raised upwards and fore- 
going sleep the while.* J then beheld, Bharata, in the 
firmament an effulgence, that seemed to me as dazzling as 
that of ii thousand suns combined together. Towards the 
centre of that effulgence, O son of Panda, I saw n cloud 
looking like a mass of blue bills, adorned with rows of 
cranes, embellished with many a grand rainbow, with 
flashes of lightning, and the thunder-fire looking like eyes 
Bet on it. Within that cloud was the puiss-aut Maha- 
deva Himself of dazzling splendour, accompanied by his 
spouse Umi." 

And it is our contention that in the Mahabharata days, 
the Agaroa rites had replaced or were replacing the old 
sacrificial -rites of the Vedas, and modern India differs 
v.ery little from the days of this period but for the rise of 
the ne,v secta. And the Saivites all over India forming 
newly 90 p. c. of the population retain the same tradi- 
tions ; and the initiatory jites of Suivas of to-day are also 



* Our readers will recall the famous page of ' '"nun in his taunt 
at Ksi'lA 8 afl represented in ''The Seven Pagouur-. ' 



called Diksha, accompanied formally by HoroaamI Y^, 
the various fornw t>f which are discussed in the u,. 
stanzas. 

Nirbijn Pikxlia ilrpnrd. 

4. Ntrblj'a Diksha is what can be given to eh 
dren, to the very young and very old people, and 
womi'ii and worldly men, mid th« sick. The .Acli* 
ya's soil and the novices (Snwinyi) are pnrified by tl 
initiatory religious rites (Sa;ii«yacliaraJ and u 
taught to perform the daily rites as far as possibl 
These. belong to the class of Niradikara initiate 
Those who go up higher fire Adika'Ta initiates. Ni 
yuna Dikslia is aim oi twy kinds. Suthyo Xirvai 
which lead ouc at once into the Uoksha and Asati 
Nirvana which leads hitn only after the parting wii 
the bod v. 

Noll;. 
The division here is into what is called Samaya, Visl, 
sa and Nirvana Diksha. Those who are entitled to S 
maya Diksha ait those in the Dasa and Satputra Mare 
The Sahamargis are entitled to Vishesa Diksha; ai 
Gnanamni^is to Nirvana Diksha. 

Thu rarimm JForws <>f Snbtj'n I'ikxha. 

0. To the highly advanced in learning nod chara 
ter is granted the excellent Sabija Diksha. They a 
taught ihc Kltyu, XahiuHiku, and Kamya duties, ni 
become clothed with authority becoming Satbak;i 
(Cheius) and Acharyns, attain freedom. They a 
also failed Lokadharminis, and Sivadharininis. Ti 
division into Sainuya, Yishesha and Nirvana wil 
others comprise the above. 

Note. 

Nilya duties consist in bathing and ablution?, worsh 
of God, and .keeping up of the sacred fires <fcc. Naiini 
tika consist in consecrating images of God, in perform ii 
Diksha, and imparting knowledge to disciples. Katn; 
consist in Japam and Pujah with intent to acquire power 
Sathakas are only entitled to perform Nitya and Kauyi 
the Acharya can perform all the three. Lokadharmi 
Diksha is what can given to a (tiahmtn. Hivadhaimi 
can only be granted to a Naiahtika Brabmachari by 
Naishtika Bi abroach ari. For further details, the read 
is referred to the commentary of G uanaprakaear. 

The Purpose of Pikaka i* the Purifiro- 
tion of the Adhwas. 
. 6. Hara destroys the births of the three clusw 
of people mentioned above, by removing their inal 
by purifying their Adhwas by means of the Kriya i 
Guana Diksha. The pure Adliwas (paths) arc six 
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It is then Uh (SU» 



lather, mmmttj, Mantra, Ped*. Vtm, Bboveoa, «*• freita of both good sad itil 

j^va, and K*b», Of these hfca lower one » perirsded efcarre inwn iad perfect* hies with hi* ban (cock, by 



4 1 he one *bo*e in the iW» mentioned order. The 
Kal» is pervaded by Sekti, And iM*""* place l» 




t| IV ^rfawas «• «w»yrttr<i f 1f *** A«ir*i and 
4 fritihithUi Kahu. 

I*. The ftwt Ave Adbwaa ar* evolved frem K«i*. 
£»m the Nmrti Rata are evulved Meatne t we t 
%i* 11, Varna one, Bhnv»se Itt), Tetva. O-.e, »»:;>»- 
irth, end it a deity is Brahma. Pits* Profiler (a 
in evoJvtd Mastm* two, P*uta SI, Vinw 24, 
'^fenae* 54. Tetnui 29 , sad in* deity is VjshoB- 

Kotv. 
-The details of all these skweld be leant from i 



saadsring the Karma root, end male root, 
iasewtance of the partftcetioe erf the A<Unc«*. 

Eod of First Adbikarsne. 



tJenee the 



AdHutrana II 

T*e nmrvim* 8t*gr9 »« Wtt's BcKfifttf *roiM*«>ji. • 

11. If oae leaving the alien religions, enters the 
orlhudox fold end plod* through the paths of Smritta 
sad vsuioaB Aabnuna* end their dotiee, practices 
rare Tapae, ead learus rare Vidyae. end maitcni the 
Veda* aad u>der*t»nds tlie excellent Punnet, wad 
reaching a clear knowledge of the trnthi of the Veda* 
(Vedania) steps beyond, he will i)m>d reach (he 
height* ef Ssiv* Siddhanta. And titer ^ractuiug 
Cbarira, Kriys, Yoga be will wick the fool of Kira 
by means of Gouts, 

Notts. 
Br*r> one sut el ooe time or other either in the pre- 
. life or in the pert peae and here passed through 
Tjuriooe phases of thought Mil action. At all 



The Adhma* «* mMufenled by Vidya end 
| &mft Xeios, 

•"%. Prom the Vidys Hal* are evolved Mantras I wo, 
4 |da 20, V*m» seven, Bhov*»« 27, 'JWaa 7, asd ita 

■iity is the imperishable Kodra, Prom Santi Kale 

■4p evolved, Mnotr» two, Pad* 1 1, Vena three, Bbs- 
Jfr* IS, end Tatvas three, aed iU deity is Meiteth- 
,$**■■ 
• r i: Th« Adhvnt at manifetttd by BanttAttt* Ktila, 

t}*. Prom the Saatittit* Kui* are eroired hUetrsji 

*«.•«, Ted* one, V*rn» eiite*B, Bhneaoa fifteen, ,,td itt »" , « e ^ • Dd '" dl » ont " e «. H»eie ha™ been pw. 

;|iV5W tvru, and Ux deity in Sadaajra. Hence the 

%»I ii»uih*r of Mantrae i< 11. Pada 18, Veroa 51. 

invarie 224, Tntva 3f, nnd Kala fire. 



i^Snw the different Kind* of Karma or* dwtroytd 
, . r . by the divin* (htm. 

, <*l(>- The Karma performed by the soiile by nuud, 
, *H|>«!cb nod body are destroyed by tbeae being made 
■ -iv-Ai the freiU t -roajrh their cttaee, the nx Adhwas, 
f ( ' r jter the oeiinfr thereof, the Aram Male is matured 
i>* pi lite aoota reach a stage of Kiifficieot development 
** jjten Ood appeara as the Guru, unci destroy! the 



pie who hare had no thought exnept for th?mselveti aed 
their pleaaoiH, who bare denied any other exinlenee bat 
thie, who here denied the existence of any soul or God, 
who fas re cared more for the letter of the law sod tlic 
forma or religion than' lor the spirit, who bavo lost their 
head and heart in endless learning and vain disputations, 
and who mistake symbols for troth. The path of reach- 
ing truth is indeed difficolt bat as men's capacities and 
derelopments are varied they cannot but remain in them- 
conditions till their mind is opened onf. and tilerated. And 
the raally trne and universal religion mn«t recognise the 



....-, ..... ..» v.re ••«....» »•». hid iiwipa tnem. ine pains oi unanya.R.nrs, logs, 

' trniu, is destroyed by thepnrifica'ion of the Adhva*, after -reacbing a ti-aly developed reltgic 
•8 by birth e«periewtt. smtietent. and then most religion* emoti 



ipmy.v Karma, so that it may not lead to future necessity far all '.hese stages and beliefs and provide for 
frthsi, and also the Anatd Sfalu, The Prarapta them. The paths of Chariya,Kriya,Toga,4c., open ootonly 

iotts and spiritnal 

igions emotion is roally dis- 

^ <,T *- tinetiia kind from mere intellection or perception of certain 

So that it fellows Ihst both SsnjitUa and Prarepte ^ bare troths, NityenityariTeksm Ac, and bance the lat- 

' 4rnta chi» only be destroyed by man's own tadirtdoal< ter should net be confounded with the above, and its pla,* 

* jwli Liy purifying hi* faculties (Adbwsa) and by tasting, is rery low in the scale of one's spiritual development. 
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The deferent Ends of diferent People. 

/\1. People believe that the pleasures fljerived in 
the company nf young and beautiful damsels is the 
highest Mukti. Others believe a resilience in the 
different heavens ns the highest Mukti ; others pos- 
tulate the annihilation of the five Skaodas as the end ; 
and others again the becoming possessed of the eight 
attributes; others postulate a condition analogous to 
stone, and others, Viveka, (knowledge of oneself as 
God) ; and others say that the becoming of the true 
form of God is the end. Whnt we postulate is the 
reselling of the foot of God is the true Mukti. 

Notes. 

Eaeb belief and action is conseqoeut on the particular 
ends in life, which each one gradually places before him- 
self ; and each one thinks his ideal is the best and would 
not be convinced that it is not the beat. As you stay in 
a mango grove, yoa will Cud different persons entering it 
with certain definite objects. Some come in to carry 
away the dropped fuel, and twigs and dead leaves. Others 
come in for the bunches of the leaves, others come in to 
gather the fallen young raw fruit, «f®, and others again for 
<he fully grewn unripe fruits, and others gb in for the 
fruits. Some have greater relish for the unripe fruits 
than for the ripe fruits: (especially the taste gets 
peculiarly developed pregnant, women who will not be 
satisfied by the offer of the most tasty fruits) ; and some 
have a liking for fruits with a dash of sourness in it. 
And wheo people eat fruits, some think it sweet to bite 
nnd p»t the fruit whole. Some are particular bow they 
clean it; andentit and some would press the juice carefnl- 
ly and then alone taste it. There is no accounting foi 
taei/is as we say ; and each derives some pleasure and pro- 
fit no doubt and yet any honest thinker cannot fail to 
see that there are various degrees of pleasure and profit, 
differing in quality and quantity. 

The eight attributes (srssr^wrLb) f Jainism is Aoanta- 
j^anam, Ananta-darieanam, AnaDta-viryam, Ananta- 
sukam, Nir-namam, Nir-gotram, Nir-ayoshyani, Sakala- 
aamyata-bhavam. In Kara], chapter 1, verse 9, where the 
wcrd tr«a(y«B ppttfs occurs, Parimelalagar, that prince ' 
among qpmmentators, interprets the word according to the 
Saiva Agamas rejecting other interpretations: pmmiujf 
(gi^ffi* self 'dependent; j?iu«y'—u>i3mrief)pe$ t tfo.& immaculate 
in- body ; g)«j^«D«<i/fmr*a9Arg9>io>, self-luminous ; qppji 



<y>»if£> t sll-kuowiog; g)<um>tj»«<Ja- «-M#«r4e£^ 
MiiQpm, eternally free ; Qua^«r t.«Bii_*Bie- all-gracioaj ■ 
a.»i/dl«iSoij(yn_eiu, limitless bliss, ' ft requires indeed 
very little trouble to refute the fallacious belief thftt^;^ 
Tirnvalluvai' was a Jain or a Buddhist. 

The Definition of an Universal Religion 

^j,#vNt£B)*&aisiQiij stain t£f^uiaaptijir tiepO p 

13. Religions and postulates and text books are 
various, nnd conflict one with the other- It is asked 
which ia the true religion, which the true postulate, 
and which the true book. That is the true Religion, Z\» 
tulate and Book, which not conflicting with this or tlmt, 
comprises reasonably ttverything within its own foldt. 
Honue all these are comprised by the Vedas and 
Saiva Agamas. And these two latter are imbedded- 
under the Eacred foot of Hara. 

Notes. 
No oqp can cavil it at the definition herein given, tbuuga 
they may not agree with the position that Saiva Siddhsa- 
ta ts the supreme religion. And we confess to not having 
received a better definition. Elsewhere we have writ tea 
on the historical and nniveisal aspects of Saivaism ; and 
we need only ask to-day why book's like Sivagnanabothata 
and Tayuraanavar'B poems are accepted by all the different 
schoole as expressing their own truths. A distin- 
guished Madhva friend of mine told me after ha 
read through Sivagnanabotbam that he was. mistaken ia 



supposing 



that 1 was an Advaiti. A learsetTttd' sealoaft 



Srivaishnava scholar ha* written a key or microscope to 
two slokas of the same book. And all followers of 
Sankara treat it only aa one of their own books. 

3. M. Nallabwaki Pillai, b.a„ b l. 

(To be continued ) 
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THK AOMlXTrKKOt AWVAX WITH 
|, TAMJMAK. 

{' stunted fn*« /-fly. 120), 

- A diligent atodent of tli* history of Indian; liionght 
Digit t,. from the above inference* obaerve that, de«- 
»to the inroad* mado by soccesaive wave* of uiher 
are* and the iafloetvre 'if manifold thoojihtt of alien 
«wrple», tti« Tamilian rationalism lift* nlirsy* preaerv 
4 it* nstere from Wing *t isonslv n fleeted and that, 
tiprefore. it ahoold have b*en fotmdrd upon » rcry 
fjlid ba»)*. And it w to he noted hi>re that aa soon 
f the curly Aryans, «irh ae the Knjpeta of later 
Sty*, became convert* to the Tamilian religion and 
mlisaiion like all new converts, rl»^y advanced the 
.«rw religion with exteeordrrmry neel- Consequently, 
iey learned with great enthusiasm the Tamilian phi- 
j^ophy t»i religion and contributed much to the pbi- 
itoophic rsntravliteratorc. the production of the period 
ietween B. C. I COO to 2t>0. Hot we much regret 
feat the Brahmen* who, in later days, Rained, tbnungh 
(be influence of the Rajpot*, the sole monopoly of 
A-aliBg with these literary treasures, often evinced 
fee ir aeat for religion in their owe way end teste ; 
"%r, noder the mask of reform, they actnallv deform- 
d much tea* wee goud and nobta. Thn» utepr*e*tly 
epremmey, 'he monopoly of learning end the en- 
>:»lthy dogmas of the J'uranic Religion date from 
irs period, i. e. t the §th century A. 0,, and were 
at perpetuated by the influence of the Rajputs, a new 
Ishatrya race. 

The Kshatryaa of by-gone day* had maintained 
aeir seperiority ever the priestly clsa*. or Brahmans 
thn weru paid men employed to perform the religi- 
'«* daties, which they dtd under the geidenoo aed 
ttpttivision of the Kalmirya* ; and they, for this 
^.irjioxe committed the Mantra*, and Hymn* to their 
* mot-y, though many of thorn did nob know llwiir 
tinning. Learning was, indevd, a p«rt of the duty 
{ ;t K«h*trya who wan pon i-nwil uf h liighur know- 
kltfe than »n ordinary Itrtihmuii ; nod thti * k|iIqiiji 
*,n of religioun dojfnta^ f*rid phitoaophio trathw «ver 
)rifeCCdof] from tins mitnlh of n Kuititiyw. 

lint the Riijjiiit*, tlio new Key tlii" n invaders, who 
k-i-iunti the mnatera of India, in Inter dnyK, and who 
kid fin old history of tlwir own anil no ancient «r hi«- 
fie pride, *aeh an <diMra«!teriHed the ancient Kchatr- 
tis, recogniaed the Biijjremncy of tie llrahinnnti, in 
i-turn fur their gratifying them by that ancient 
ed mnch coveted name, the Kfhalrya. A* 
*e*e Scythian invader*, tityled «» KHhatryiw or 
fajpnlr*". went on extending their dominion, tboy 
tyi not scruple te aawrkthe Braltman KUpcrioiity tey 
iTfi-ywhere. ft was ©a*y for the HrahnMinn in N«th 

et 



India, to raise thetneelree to a higher level, and to 
have the upper hand in every department of litera- 
ture, witltoat 'i-ocli ado and npj tuition ; hat this wee 
not til* ca*e wiih .Sooth India Until the 10th cent. 
■.. A. T)., we see the Bmhmnit* in Sooth India being 
looked down upon and coBseqoentrr their *ocial pesi' 
tton wan n*.t n% ell enviable. Even to tbn day their 
prieetbood in not reeogniaed in the sooth part of the 
Tamil land. " Till wiihio half of a < entnry or to, all 
the real temporal power, alt the h>nd, all the wealth, 
and the profeuion« were confined to the non»Br»h- 
men elaiute#, thongb there were, no donbt, excep- 
tions to the rule." ( Vide Std DeepikaYol.il. P 111). 

The three ceo tanas between the 8th atid the :0th 
A D. were the darkest in the Sooth Indian History, 
and there was a greet straggle between nations for 
mcial Mipremeey. Wherever the mighty and vigo- 
roes Bajpnta seised the throne of the ancient rulers, 
there did the Brahmatts replace the ancient Guroa, 
with the aid of their patrons, the Rajput sovereigns. 
Every political revolution w»e acC'mpained by reli- 
gions aevaation. This period of revolution very tooch 
tended to diminish the welfare of the land. The 
Parana literature of the period was chiefly written 
by the Brabmans as a means of maintHinitifr their 
own greatness. As it was the case in the North, so 
in the South many of the ancient works, which, they 
conatdered might be an obstacle to their ascendancy, 
were destroyed and than were for ever consigned to 
oblivion ; many were interpolated and many, in other 
wajs, interfered with* There are existing Tamil 

■ W« otny bare jiMBt oat, Ihrt, tew Braanaatc awligiutr atas 
pfiMimj ■>■ «M of tb* groat enrs«« ts the Tsmil lui)ra>frc which 
hmafrht ttas entiiwt^Ha trf meat of the jtneioea Ktaratatat teat 
*ii<dc*l I ■ MirNn' d«j» lbs ddasn that ted sabnaged a vary 
nttancive mivm ttooth of Urd Gomorin, bad rfarsaartad all tea 
cum v&luatile literary ptoducliout of aatiauitjr. Later on, ftrat, 
the Bmbnisus, ahout (he liAh chiL, and aecoodlj tin HnliaauidsBI, 
ilmii the ltiti criit,, dulitifcd most of the work* then srtant. 
Iter. K. WJnsktv, nmavt*: " The 8nn of Boyol f»To«r hrou R ht 
OBiiiy f»n-ts int« (nth I, if hirf into life. 'Choir works WW* mostly 
liflstn*) >xl lijr tli« HsbamsiLuia i« tte oarlj |mrt tit th« 14th not." 
The rntse which the Tamil irnrlu ymlerwDut in the hnstta or tba 
Kntlimaim wh(h iw Mr. (iovrr sajrp, " h*\ n cJHT«|.trd wlnt thay 
nxiid toil ilwtrtij ", w»» by for mot* injarimis than t ht> (wo othar 
plairuom, the tootl first, and the Kre hat, ii»i«n hi ttu> miaohtsf 
duns l,jr (limn, umld-lirr, hi ih^lr traastatioas nnd tuiafA io«« fross 
fhaoriajtiisl Tnmilir.il wntkr. ' No-gcuide i* Ivtlt-r lltsn n fako- 
Ipwi fjokle ' 

It was th* other day, Rrimath 8aathinsUiiar of Kaai «impl*io«d 
that tb* mm of tba Handoknaanbhad, whloh baa beean quntsd 
by tarioas aa«ioet srian In tbeh* work*, maaiuAK, " A ebaBdalB, 
though a jvmm is, if be attns I ho naau of Sirs, con Terse with 
him, live with hiai, dine with him," is missing in the Translations 
of Lhr TJiiauUhada. by Prof. Mas. Hultar. This omisaion of tba 
test, i« nltributofl by the eritlc to Bankaraehariar. wtm, he «on- 
jivinKS, nuaht. beina uiiatito tn renmeite this tliettry with his 0*1 
I'anl lirisui or Miya Vsiln Hyslem, hsTe nmi'tnl the Term From the 
Int. This will niwlee In nrore lo na, bew the ancient worka were 
rarru|i(rd, intarptHsbrd or destroyed by man selfish. 
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tongs composed at the time wbon - Tamibpm and 
BrahniAtiiam were struggling for masteiy. Men like 
Sivarjikkiar, Kong&nar, at,d others nsed thoirTorigues 
and pens iu favour of deism and ugainst the ' cre- 
monial polytheism of the Brahmans. There are 
many songs of tliis period what we distinctly 
called, The Songs of Sorrow, and there were, 
Jeremiahs ' like Pntragii iyar ' weeping over the 
corruption that surged upon tbe lurid.' We quote 
here. a. few of the laments of the I'sjilinist Patra- 
giriy»r. who lived at the time we speak of: — 

■' When may 1 know the hidden things of life 
And thus attain perfection? I would show 
V How fulse the Vedws are, with errors rife : 
And bnrn the §mt&s\ so the truth* might grow. 
■ When shall our race be one great brother-hood 
Unbroken by the tyranny of Caste, 
Winch Kapilla. in early days withstood 
And taught that men were one in times now past" ? 
" When may my thoughts be fixed alone on Him 
Who is himself «11 sweetness, made tilt things, 
Whom all the Vedas sought, though seeiue dim, 
Who saveth him that to His mercy ssling.s ':" 

Trattflated bij Mb. G. E. fiovicrc. 

Thus with the degeneration of Tamil isin, the tyran- 
ny of caste, which was withstood by the ancient 
Tamilian cages, however uplifted its head. This 
caste separation which debarred the progress o\ the 
nation dates its era also from the Puiaiiic period 
owing to the growing influence of the llrnhmniift. 
Hitherto only social distinctions existed in the Tamil 
laud, no that nothing prevented a loan from entering 
a higher community; and inter-dining and inter-mar- 
riages were prevalent. The proof whereof can be 
obtained by a look into the extant ancient works. 
The parents of our venerable Vallnvur were of differ- 
ent classes. A Vellalah possessed of great wealth, 
though belonging to the highest class in the Tamil 
land had no scruples in handing over his only daugh- 
ter to this renowned sago Vallnvar, a Put riah. Wo 
learn from the lives of the ^siiva faints, thnt Rniidarair 
a Brahman Sage, married and lived with two women 
Paraviar and San gi liar of a lower order. Widely 
known i' the fact that the Saint A ppnr. a Vallalah, was 
earnestly entertained by Appootbi a high honoured 
Brahman, his wife nnd children and was prayed to 
dint with them, and they all feaxted together. Many- 
fold are the instances of this kind in Ancient India 
until the I Oth century A.D. And even m modern 



India, about the beginning of the 13th century, wlk-n 
the caste system had taken its form, a ruinous Brahman 
narned Arulnandi Sivachari, well versed in all litera- 
ture.", did not hesitate to go to Meikanda Dev:ir, th r 
grdt philosopher and founder of the Siddhantn phil,- 
Sophy and himself a Vellalah, and to prostrare at his, 
feet, and from thence did become hi« most devoted dis. 
ciple. And another gr* at doctor of Siddhnntu sehu, 1 
was Umapathy Sivachari, and though he belonged ioj, 
high clnss Brahman family of Chidambaram aud wie. 
the most learned of them, he did not scrnple to beewo* 
the pupil of Marraigiuuia S.imbhaiita Desigar; who was 
thud ill succession from the great Meiknnda Devar 
and to eat the leaving a of his much esteemed t-uru who 
too belonged to the Yellala community. Such :«« 
some of the examples of our great men before u& 

Heltgion nnd learning were, in those golden times, 
the property of each <md «-very one. There was 
nothing preventing any one going into the interior oV 
the shrine to worship i>nd piiy adoration to his I'm), 
whatever class or caste he might belong to. Theiv 
aie representatives of the various castes in ihe per- 
sons of the Saiva saint". Is it in any way juMilitiltl* 
on the part of those who cxsilt in the story of X;unl;i, " 
to prevent a Parriah, i, <'., bis kinsman, from going to 
the temple and adoring the God of Ksnda * The 
words of App«r, ''•&*!$ 4 sp'9*i> jupj&tbu&ta-d j^r, 

ernsi@ii-i_«v«fro(Jj meaning, *A Chundnla, tlnrgh 
he kills mid lives on cow, if be is a true devotee rii 
God Siva, is worthy of onr adoration as the God Him- 
self,' were not an ide«l but to nil consideration seem 
to be what wus then in practice. With these ft v re- 
marks we turn to the subject. 

The ascendency of the Itrahmans, though, later on, 
politically established, was not acknowledged by the 
people ill general, and they heeame odious t*. the lel- 
lowtneu. The behaviour of the Brnhuuins coiiM-d others 
to dismiss them from their societies ; mid in the hind 
' where every house was an inn and all were welcomed 
and feasted" these Bralmutns were kept henceforth out 
of the doors of their benelieient brethren. The Brnhimms 
too, out of prudence, began to sever all connections 
with them in order to preserve their new acquired 
dignity. Thus wsis formed the first breach between 
class aud class iu South India. We have elsewhere 
Raid that, the Brahmans of So..''i India are purely 
of Tamilian stock, though there may be some hybrids, 
formed of the two stocks—the Southern and Northern- 
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Tt.Oitfc;!> the hain-d died ft w*4aral death in coarse 
ot tinn', jot it* baneful *«»s#qen)Crt, — the nbsraoe 
(if iot< rmnrtiage, and inu<raiair<g, Hill survive. The 
denial of fofHi end water which hud been the *ign of 
tjbcoffimsci<nti"t<, now h»# lost it* original meaning 
Mid Mends e» tbe mark of the higher claw. The 
Smith of to-duj, raF»*Ht lu take water mm) fowl in a 
brH.hmm.ti huese. By tit**, bo claims his superiority 
o^r-the Brahw>*n\ A Washerman, who w-(*r« 
tha **n*B from a VdUhUi or » Brabmao house, 
Mnufika to receive tliein from a Smith. Thaw are 
all ptvtj canons t<» a utrenger. But in the Tamil land, 
no dunbt, ever? man i* pruod of his own caste. Even 
a I'errieh boasts of His birth and often quote* the 
provorbwl wiying " u-ii^u*ss^® sptjiu*** w •*,*«/«*, 
(Solvit-' #***#**' 0t>*&*r," i. *., the PerrUb high- 
er than, or elder to the Brahman, ha* fallen low for 
lack of justice. 

The social strottffrie continued, a* we have utated, 
for morv than 3 i-eiiturie*. Things however coold 
not remain «v*r thus. Ah th«> other classes found 
themselves un-tbi<- to expel the BraJiraans from the 
■acred place* and uproot their influence, a new move 
^ stent was started to select among themselves seen olaaa 
for itsolf, a mas of high cnltnra an.l good manners, as 
head end guide in matter* religion*.* 

Kebgion* institution in Soeth India it now a quee- 
tioo of icctn, each under iin oeitUura, who it seldom 
a Brahman. Foreign writer*, who haw not a deep 
knewh'dge of the different religions thongbta of 
Southern Irtdia, think and write that the t'aranio 
Pantheism and the Miyitvnda-schoolof -Sanksrechsrya 

* Tlia I'ariana Hat I'tlUu vara evar hanaat aad CailMoJ la Ukux 
aid Kinw - lh« Valluna, aad a«irar LaaHaad to aniaOwWalga a 
Jkafaauu, am lauir f>rnat craa ootawdlr- It i» on* babaf that liila 
•tMtaiicjr <rf tctf |»rWe iu » rVrnah. i*d (aa lace . f ma ml h ■ 
BmJwiiai, wu the ulnar nuK «f fill opeffeaana and oivil uaaaat- 
nieaiiun. 

ft la ampler <af fioojj i%fti«t that, vben nattara auutl (fen* in 
winiM («(ti irfthe Taaiil land, ElUferaat niliitna ia HaUhar— 
a |i»tri of the Tamil uuuntrjr, wb*i* too lliaiaaain aa|Mioacj aaa 
asm mm* powerful, wwl m in i4» anrtk uauppuaad t aad the 
gfWatnr put rvf the laeiat dairrmialiua of thai TasUlbui people ma 
at a(irit>«ied to t»« raproaekf a) ehaneUr of Bnksiau. Ualaaa teaas 
Tamiliaaaotalalabmr.shiiitBTaeTarjr naaoa In ha pruvd of UwlraMaa 
Ugh i p»iH.«-5w» tail mo«J nlavation, Ret ml uf lb* ' letiTen,' *a4 
Ike l.;>«.l baJtef in Hfuhifmiiiral pi4aatly pretwakiB watch waa aaoa 
mndi'maod t>) Uttir aiMratnl Tiuriliaa Haffe*. newm tb«y attain 
tht taailh nt ar,UtMla>i, «-«fl moralit; of thtar aacmtora. Wa ba*a 
a»wy mawn to Imlwrc that Ike adaeaUdTainiliKui oTHaJaliar, aan 
•ftpip tlnadj b> rbie«l( (fat; i D 0«atce of tha Mraaaiana, ntrt af On 
nganl if lh« JMlapawlfinrn itf ihair fiwti, ujtJ K. raaovstc tb« JnJ 
(aaaVarji <rhira (-ImMMmM tbo andaot Tanttliwt*. 



are the proper religion and philoaopby of modorn 
India, Tbe«e men who have written about India 
moatljr lived in and wrote about Northern India alone ; 
and their tfources of information, too, we<e chie&j 
from Brahmans. Therefore what these writers cobH 
inform the Western Savants of aad what these lalter 
coold procure and learn was all the philosophy of 
Ssnkaxfcharya, and in the Saitnkrit language. Now, 
a naitvn of the Sooth, though bntikaracbarya was, 
yet, neither has bo been acknowledged as a tv former 
uor bis philosophy accepted by all clasat's of people 
in Soatbern India. A very large section of Tamilian* 
are Saivitos and belonged to the tiiddbanta school. 
Bat the followers of the Sankar* philosophy, though 
they profess tbe Saivwm, aa the Doctor Himself to 
some extent, yet in reality, are Pantheists, and do 
not belong to the former section, who are Honotheiata. 
And became Saukara and hu philosophy were not 
paid mncb heod U> is tbe South, he went North, 
where his advent was welcomed and his doctrines es- 
teenifd. Prom this, it is clear that the Nonhtrrns had 
bad no better philosophy boforu Sankarachsrya of 
the South. And western scholars who haw written 
treatises on the aabjeot have done so with the kuow- 
ledge of ftankara's philosophy n!on*t t believing that 
his school was the only one worthy of attention, since 
their sources of information ware chiefly confined to 
North India, which had become converted to Sanka- 
racharya. But these scholars now begin to learn thaj 
there shines forth a brighter and more estimable phi 
losopby and religion in Soath India. 

The religion of Soath India hu bern from of obi 
pare and indegenoas fjairiam ; and the fnith hai 
been based on the Tamilian philosophical principles, 
Philosophy and religion went hand in hand with 
them, ft was this philosophical religion that was 
preached at Benares. Varanasi, ( Prop. Uaranaai), by 
tbe Tamilian sage Agustya, more than two thousand 
years before Saokarauharya went there 10 preacli hie 
dovtrino. It wan this philosophic religion that waa 
prof eased by all the Sages of antiquity. The truths 
and doctrines of this Tamilism were embodied in the 
books called A$axuu, the only proper and original 
Saiva, Scriptore. Many of them, save a few, that were 
rendered into Sanskrit were destroyed. And we a>e 
left to doubt much aa to tbe sincerity of these Sans- 
krit renderings too. These Agamas are numbered 
as twenty-eight, by the later Pnrana.liieratnrea. 
The SuUsamhits, a portion of the huge Skanda- 
Pnrann, properly the foremost of the Puranse, in its 
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Tery first chapter, informs ua of the name -of the 
Agamas, and proclaims Eswara. (Siva) Be their author 
As the Suiaeamhita claims a humfcu &B[ce to 
the Poianas and a divine source to the Agamae, it 
is manifest that the Agamsa had a prehistoric 
beginning. They ora at leaat as old us the Rip- Veda 
uid older than the L T pan i shad literature, The Upa- 
oishads composed at the time of the Aryan conver~ 
>ion to the Tamilian creed, do contain the doctrines of 
■hese Agamas. 

If it is approved that Siva is a Tamilian God, and 
Saivism the Tamilian creed, why should we hesitate 
o acknowledge that the Agamas were purely the 
^Jionghls of the Tamil man concreted in his own tongue. 
Ill the philosophic portion of Tamil literature had its 
>rigiu from the Agamas. Not only the Tamil philo- 
sophic literature but all the philosophic systems that 
originated within the Bharatn-land are dominated by 
these Tamil Scriptures. Tirnmiilar, an eminent poet, 
sage and philosopher of Tamil land, asserts that his 
gToat work, the ' Tirumnntram' is the condensation 
of the Agamas. This sage is believed to ha* e belong- 
ed to the let or 2nd Cent, A. D., which just preceed- 
ed the above said Skanda-Purana* 1/Ve have rcasou 



•The elaborate Sknnda-Piimnn lirua generally boon considered as 
belonging tu the 10th or Dth cunt. A. D., by western scholars. But 
Prof. Bfitidu.11 informs na thi.t he had secured a muniiscripc of the 
Purauu dated tho Oth cent. A. D,, in Nepal. TTcnco there is no 
donht thnt this Puraiia existed in the (ItU cent. A.D. And it is 
slso unrtisputable that this Purnua hnd taken its oiij:iit in South 
India ua it .masses tho iudinonons Smith Indian belief and men. 
tions largely the Snivito shrines of Rnrtb India. 1( is probable ttiat 
there inijrlit have hern an interval nt least of two centuries, before 
it could have gol rt fame as a Pnrsiin. ami [ound its nay to north- 
ern India. It is, therefore, reasonable to heliove lli.1t tliis Purtiiia 
should kstve liken its > .jsc in tlin fourth century ,\, D, Though 
Itojfiiu in Mio fourth century, its development li.iil, no doubt, been 
(join;; on till the 10th or nth cent., having been bandied by inanv 
an author- ViVu«"«, we believe, In Stinknraehaiyur'fl hand for tlte 
miitiiiaciipt of Hie Parana found nt Nepal, Already tin' bite Hon. 
Mr. '1'c-l.iiijr adduced li-liROiiu iinitt' h mini In prove that Snuknra lived 
in the SLli cent, (ride, Iho Tinlimi A ntfH j mi rv , Vol. xiii", pasre !•.->.) 
Sankara's risit to Nepal ia clear from the fact urucrnlly accepted 
tlmt I-fursliu Vni-dluntu, Kinsr of Nepal, nt (lie ho<ritiniii(r of tiio 7th 
cent A. F)., became n convert ami disciple of Sankarn whose name 
the former tt*vo In hie am an Snnkm-a Yardhnmi, in token of big 
devotion and love Inwards Snr.karii. 

In (kSiiivR-l'nninaaB ttio KkHiida-I'mnmi, the exaltation of the 
rule* of the ftmritis mtliar than of the A^fliuns nnrl Hid superiorilv 
■nd all euHiririuy niven to tiie Aryan Vcdus nt tho expense of the 
Baivtt Age-mas live, no doubt, interpolations .ami ndditions of 
HmiVunvcharya or hia followoru. The iviuwueil iihilnsopher Snnkain 
dn<! hi* me " though j.rofesflfd, as atiTariy nioulioned, ( lip Sniivm 
wore thofu'li'wera of the Bmritia, and defended iheir coudnrt 
enntrmy to the igftmn* l>y nBaeiliiiK Unit ' Aframan were jrivon b>- 



to believe that the Tirumantram too like Skanda. 
purana has been contributed too bv every later poet 
and editor, by enlarging, altering and distorting 
much of it. From the inferences of Tirnmantram 
and the later Pmana8 we may decide tlmt the Ao>a- 
mns had their existence till the Purnnic period. 
When, later on the belief of, the Pantheism <>f the 
Puranic religion flourished, this Agama literature, 
being entirely divergent from it, was suffered io meet 
its death at the hands of the progenitors of the Pura- 
m?ni.* 



God only for the lessor developed men, while the Vedns were f cr I he 
higher developed.' From the inferemes of the Pi.i-jiuib, we may 

learn that there irai n ^i-eat •mtaffoiiism between tin* At-jninit tU 
Tamilian creed.and the Vedaa— the Aryan em.il, T.i iveoreilo ih* 
two, came the PnrnnaB whose niithoiBhip is chiefly attributed to the 
Stnai'tas. ITieae T'lirsuiicnriteis became not onlv nn^iMtcfiil in m e 
teaebiogB of Che Ajramas, bat even so arrogant nt to dare (usay. as 
we find in Stila Saaihifa and other similar works. Ilia) ' tho 
knowledge of the Lord crm be obtaiiu-d i.nly from the Veilas, aud 
the knowledge derived from Apmins is no knowledge at all.' Hut 
this lias not lei ;•» niii>|>)waci.l. The Tamilian saiffs woit ever 
apninpt this falae tcnehiii;;; they, s|ieak-iii e of (!nd and Vrdaj, said 
ai«« hnvc elsewhere i|iioted, — " IVIinm (('.o.ll all the Vedns 
aniiBrbt, thoupli seeiiitr dim." 

* The PiiKinie lejiendg ai-e not innovations of the period. Tho 
Para n:i itself menus "old," nndthn faet is that niOBt, if not all, of the- 
Purana legends wei-e, at lirst, tlio tindiiionary tnlca mid niylhs of 
the Tamilian raee, nud mnuy of thoui were, from time immemorial, 
common to their collateral limiieh of Chaldea— the nneient 
Aeeadiann, sueh a6 the atoriee of the f>Hujte, the nerouiits of the 
Yu^as, the creation nf the universj 1 itc. There is no question ||,„t 
some historical tmilitions too were preserved before Iher iirro 
introdiieod into a BVBtnmetic nceomil. Thus with these historical 
levreude Hud imditioiiary myths of I he Tamilian raoe, ni) doubt, 
fanciful fictioiiB and imaginary talcs blended. The character nf 
the compilers rhvo, however, anew complexion to the compnsitinna 
of the I'nrnnio literature. Even the: word Fiii-iimi il»clf has, we tie. 
lieve, derived from tho Tamilian word uoi-an or jwi-nui ( _, » — 
"»--ot !-»»*X " old" How this word Pnr»n rhnns>tH in it* Prak- 
rits lieforo it found n> fitsce in the Aryan vocAbuliuy inny he stu- 
died by nnelojry. i«imi ("$*) is modified into pnlii in Telu^i, 
and thru into pn>vn in Sanskrit. [Ctiin])iiie the Teln<tu iwiJ. ;■,•>«■ 
bn for)wmiiJviii!>«,(" i: *0*j,,.j " n \a nl h Vl " n1 ,d h, ;,„),.,(„ f,„. i;,,.,. 
todni (*je> »>*-» •-), " lower thVh" ; in which we see Tamil ,i, P -„ M 
(<jjf«r) nnd kit- (*ji) m-b modified as prim and kri in Telu^u. A 
word when it stands Bathe name of a thiaa-, plsce Ac. the n follow 
iua; r, becomes ii (•»!, acconliup ton certain pramnmtieal rule ln 
Sanskiit. Tlini fhiun beromrs Piuniin and niratis 'the Ink.), of old 
stories." 

{To he continued). 
< Prsmr, D. tSAVAKiitovAK. 
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A 8HOKT SKETCH OP TAMIL L1TEKATURE 

{G'rnlitiHt4 Jram j*gt &&.) 
I'omo* w Cbmjtse XIV. 



K»ov-enppnfnp««JT»m, which was a thriving port ia 
#» classic age, m ftoofl* <motigh to count among tit. 
nbabfUnte men of different nationalities that had 
w*orted to it probably on trade bnsinees or tor amass- 
ag fortnae. Ckeek* (7*vni)««^ the Chinese end the 
l«pta«K bad their foreign qnarters in the town.* 

The poet, then, enter* upon the description of the 
-trading claw, tbe Vyayas, whose virtaea strike the 
xndfr with awe and admiration. Ajjricnltnro wu 
its'-- in their hands , it i* not clear whether tbe poet 
■efew t/t the Vellnia*. These trad-m were not only 
"•irtoou* in themelve* hot were also tbe cause of vir- 
iu; iti the other clanact of people. By their advice 
So«h- raters became vegetarians, and robbers and 
Me*ea turned oot to be honest folks. In strict coo- 
■"onaitr with the rate* kid down in the Vedas, they 
worshipped the cele*tial beings (I'era#), and conduc- 
ed holy sacrifices {Yotj&m*). They manifested nn- 
to-Joded grace toward* cows and balls ; they main- 
lined the dignity of the Brahmins ; tbey performed 
"parities in the name of those, who ooald not well 
..fiord to do them, in order that they may reap the 
eoaseqneot blowing*. Persona who came to them 
from hanger were sumptaoeely fed. Traders, u tbey 
were, nothing bat bet* troth came oot from their Npe;. 
jhey had a contempt for the nsael emit of laden. 
In making bargain*, they caret ally avoided ell aorta 
si wrong gain. They made a clean breast of the 
net profit they made by their dealings. 

After thus dealing with the importance of the iasci- 
sAtinjj city, the poet tarna to describe tbe military 
| lory of Karikala Chola. 

Karikala, in hie boyhood, appears to bate been a 
prisoner in the bands of *n enemyt ; by hie coarage 
ke broke out from thn prison-hon*e, Urendai or 
■Urayftr the other residence of the Chola, was then in a 
desolate condition. He tnnted jangles into populous 
wcas, dug many tanks and improved in varies* other 
vayt the material resources <>t bis empire. Urayflr 
tut bo< in converted into a thriving city with an im- 
pruunabte fortress,, and the liing formally assumed the 
lladem. 



' Thv mwe fun » Bttoufl to b.r iw) C«uio 2**,^ f ^itttt 
• •--* ill H)l&Jn>Milt*r»m. 

t Tin- '<*«<(,"." . wherein soma account of KtritnU Choi* 
j "iron ui-fniAM to liave tvally an )ii»tof icsl hacfcgmnari. The 
ircLnntanw-ii uixtcr vUicb Uro.r'ir trm brouxbt to ruiu wn Co 
■i : •*(!»![ Hflfli in the Pi.,-!m,» 

(a 



He then wsged war with the Pandya, who nasally 
manifested nndannted herowm even against fenrfal 
odda, and gained a victory over him and received aa 
tribute a. portion of his dominions. 

Not satisfied with each military achievements he 
invaded foreign territorire with bis terrible elepheatry 
and cavalry and reduced them to desolate region*. 
Fertile fields and gardens of bie foes were fame- J 
into wastes overgrown with weeds, wherein tbe 
antelopes and the wild gnat* skipped with joy. Tbf 
magnificent halls of his enemies became the resort of 
the ill-omened owtt and ghoata of either sex. The 
massive pillars in these halls became the poets fot 
tying his rat elephants. The apacions kitchens o: 
his foes became the rendesvons of robbers wh< 
distributed their booty between themselves while tbt 
wild owls shrieked over their beads. His military 
fame made the credible world believe that be bar 
supernatural powers by which he could nproen 
mountains, close op oceans, pnll down tbe celestisj 
world, and imprison the blowing wind. Kings o 
▼arums leads lost courage and craved his allegiance 
His feet were adorned with the heroic anklet («* 
Q e e»m <_ ) ; his chest was smeared over with red spice 
wbiefa won away by tbe play of his infant princes wh 
ran towards him with mirth and by the soft embrace 
given by bis royal consorts. 

Eadiynhtr Badrankaimanar, instead of writicg tb 
stereotyped attntppedai in praise of the Chola, wrol 
tfeda formal lore song introducing tbe grandeur c 
the city first and afterwards tbe heroism of Karikat 
The poem had a marvetloas effect upon tbe mind o 
tbe Chola Emperor who at once rewarded the poe 
with one million six hundred thousand pons (nmnl 
gold coins) as recompense, as evident from nM^ 
jnuttfweli 

As speeimen lines from the poem, the following 
may be taken : 

The cvstom-koum of the Chola. 
«i*afia«r un_p^««t^ 

a igSfii iga^isui-.* f 
'0aWu9u'r^«>rs1r iLlUK^ii 
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X 

aialaipadukadAm. 

(Kutta ka'ttrc ppadai) 



The Panegyric Idyll on Nabnak. 
Composed about 90 A. D. 



This is a pretty long poem sung in praise of Nan nan 
f uM(gmj)d*tiLt~m, The father ot this famous bene- 
ictor bore also the same name but his fame was taint- 
d on account of a certain homicide of a woman com- 
litted by him. The author of this Idyll ia Kausika- 
ar (OanrSa^.r), a poet of rare talents of the classic 
^e, for whom the commentator had very high adtni- 
ation. The work was criticised for a flaw in it, "by a 
oet named A'lavandapillai A'siriyar ^errs/ifliSarSar 
wSShr), in all probability, the author of a much 
raised religious work named Gninav'shistaui ((Cj<j«r 
unffiili-ii). It is wrong to confound the name ^jjar 
uAfiSerS&iLiii&iftiijr with that of TirugniVnasHmbandar 
fhose other name was qg$aii_viSeir&riut'r, The de- 
ect referred to, lies in the verse, StiSesrsaarQaiiTfta 
ifiiMitf^ y wiiich naturally means * the bright-red 
i«k#& resembling the red-hot cir.der in form.' The 
;ritic condemned the union of the words ^FiJ«r and 
%<&m which when pronounced together bring the 
name of asses fir in contact with %' (fire), an ill-omen- 
jd combination, which. in the belief of the critic, 
arought immediate death upon the poet and the patron 
trhose glory was sung. The technical name of sach a, 
flaw is an i%*v&fl&(§ppu>. Nacchinftrklrimyar ran down 
the critic very vehemently for his impudence in 
attributing flaws to works of imperishable excellence 
composed by sages of the classic age. The com- 
mentator's critical acumen and unbounded admiration 



for the Sangham poets are presented in a nut-shell, as 
it were, in bis vehement defence of the fame of the 
academic poets. 

The title of the poem demands an explanation. 
Malaipadukadnm signifies ' the &ound made by moun- 
tains' ; the commentator unnecessarily compares the 
mountains U> elephants when he explains the title of 
the poem.* The poem bears also a more significant 
name, A.jp<i ipjuJuam — The dancers or actors 
(*-jpi) who are guided in the poem to Nannan had 
to pass through mountain regions ($!&&&) wbete 
the sounds made by people of different occupations 
and beasts of various kinds mingle with the continued 
reverberations from the natural amphitheatre deafen 
the ears of the wayfarers. The description in 
this connection is very graphic and the author struck 
the key-note of ihe poem in the very title he confer- 
red upon his imperishable work. 

A study of the Sangham works discloses that the 
poets had in common a stock of ideas and forms of 
expression. There was ro plagiarism as one might 
suppose. Each poet has left sufficient marks of origi- 
nality in scholarship. Of such uh;is and forms of 
expression a few are mentioned for elucidation : 

The soft soles of maidens are compared to the soft 
tongue of the dog that gasps for breath. This compa- 
rison occurs in three of these idyll*, Porunarattrup- 
padai, Sirupanattruppadai and Malaipadukadam. 

The broad streets of towns wherein people move 
ceaselessly are compared to flowing rivers, ns in Ma- 
dnraikltinchi, NedaDalvadai and Malaipadukadam. 

Nice rice is compared, by way of exaggeration, to 
one's fingers, on account of their luxuriant length. 

Guc 'StTj'Q^dwsuirftw ja satQfttjr and several other 
expressions repeatedly occur. 

As observed already in this chapter that atlrttppa- 
dais cannot but be stereotyped in their form ; the 
author of this poem, howeFer, engages the tiutired 
attention of the reader by bringing into his work a 
good stock of arousing and instructive information. 
The poet Kausikanar is indeed an admirable botanist 
and a useful agriculturist. As in Wordsworth, nature 
forms the background far the portraiture of human 
manners and customs. A faithful translation of the 
work in English will be of immense interest to tbo 
public 



• NnochiiiBrktiniynr flays, oSW^ *'«!*<*«.' *.-»<£,« ji jg^artiL 
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-Hv» •* cam to the pom. After dwelling upon 

* oapatalioted faowety aad enW ew toa blc rirtaea 
«his patron, the poet give* Ik* mate to h» reeidescc- 
$e charming natural aceoeries, the ooeapnlivns of 
ft ioh»b)t*afa and the danger* ia the way aw «)l 
feit with masterly tkill. A grand description of 
hmsan's maasioc follows. His palace lie* clow to 
> Hirer Seyar (J#f*ja). A cUe* of warriors 
annum the military dignity uf Kaunas, aad Unces 
*ich brought the destruction of bis foei rest 
tlmedly oa the walls and strike terror into the heart* 

• foreign visitors. There i* a menagerie in front of 
t inamuon wh*r* the cubs of tiger* and bear* are 
aiind in cacres , several other animal* such a* the 
*r, the wild ihe«p, the guana, the mongoose, the 
jhcock, the juugle-iowl and Ihe elephant find their 
apcciive placet, therein ; there ia also a botanical 
fdeo. The gaards at the gatM divine the intention 
S*nv foreign visitor and if he baa come for any 
•oinpenee at the bands of the lord, he is given a 
ktrty welcome. With a cheering heart he i* 
*ered into the presence of the benevolent prince, 
*Vn the visitor who may be a b*rd or a tninistrel or 

tltctor first ting* a wg on God and begins to 
*>H the virtue* of the patron. Nannan ttops with 
■ach sympathy the visitor's adoration, saying that 
his quite satisfied with the ardent lore that bronght 
ski to his court and that on account of the weari- 
aae journey the minstrel ahonld find reat wit hoot 
•aairiag his health, Nannan explains the caase of 
It own benevolence thaa : ' Kinga in prosperity, who 
•wed a deaf ear to the adoration of the barda. and 
mk their tames with themselves to the grave, are as 
aaumerabtf a* the particles of sand in the bed of the 
K*r S6» ••■t \ let me pass my span of life iu the path 
Tjiarae.' He show* more cheerfulness in hi* face 
•&n the bard whose heart beats with the joy of rich 
!Sk>tnpense, The dirt? drees in which the poverty- 
ascWen bard is clad is removed and a rich apparel 
agivun instead ; the bard could remain for any 
aa.ber of day* ia the court and meet with th» very 
«*.< courteous treatment given him on the first day 
&is visit. He could return with the bonntiea which 
iJtm&u bestows profusedly like the clouds hovering 
wr his bill, Naviram, which is decked with a 
rdrne of Siva at its summit. 

is specimen verses a few lines describing the 
**ptioD given by Nannan to the bard may be taken .- 

•3#T«n_#*t_ a*j>J0Q+uwQm*Q*.ar 



Q*mp0 0*tf«.sf*ft* 4 t -.**mm*0t 

0&Q&mu>m**0 mnutt&j 

*&*sp*M$i mtlMmGsu*p0 

m&miQpd*i iMwsfia^i umQr 

Jtp&m, n*2p'»*}fit **mm:m0**Qmm 



CHiPTEi XV. 

Tm Ekbt CcMriLATiosa. 
aril«A&|Mr«e. 



The name* of the Eight Compilations of ihe Madura 
Academy are comprised in the ranemoov atanaa, 

0mPw OewitJOjffaaa, 

(Nactioai, Kurontohai, Ainknroourn, Pathrttupattn, 
Paripadal, Kalittobai, Ahaaanflru, Parananurn — are 
the Eight Compilations ] 

Of tbeec only two, namely, Knlittohai and Pora- 
aAnttro have been printed and the rest are in manus- 
cripts. Pftthittgpattn, Parin>'idnl, Ahaninftru and 
Porananurn are important for the historical informa- 
tion they furui»h, Kalittohni locks in it all the 
inestimable charms of Tamil poetry. 

I 

Nattinai •r/SStaw ia n compilation by a Panaya and 
contains 401 short poems on Love » the first poeto in 
the collection is an adoretory atanaa on God composed 
by Perundevaner, ihe famous author of Bharatam iu 
Venba metre (uw^^Q^tar^ . Several poems from 
the bands of the Professors of the Madura Bench have 
found place in this collection. 

The following poem from itpJlimr is annexed a* 
tfpeeitneo : 



J4S 
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jLlaL<?6V0 Car tiiito/r wiflaua/ Oiijuia 1 ?* 

II 

Jviritnteftai £$*2^ff«M (lit. a collection of Short 
'oeras) contains 402 stanzas, all on Love. The collec- 
ion is named as Kurutitohai on account of the 
xtreme shortness of the poems, the number of verses 
n each poem ranging between four and eight. The 
fi _^w wrpfiji (adoratoiy Song on God) is usually 
unlisted by Perimdevanar where Siva is described. 
Ft is to be borne in mind that Siva was the Supreme 
toJ recognised in the Tamil land during the Sangham 
ige ; in all the introductory invocations of the San- 
s^ham works, Siva'a form and grace are dealt with. 
The compilation is shortly expected to come out in 
print. A poem of Iraiyanar much famous on account 
ot the literary fued it caused between Himself and 
Nakkirar is comprised in this collection. Short as 
the lyrics are, they are of rare literary excellence ; 
Ptrasiriyar, a commentator of rare scholarship con- 
descended to write a commentary <m this collection, 
which, however, is aA present lost. It is stated that 
Perasirivar found the last twenty lyrics to be too 
abstruse and gave up commenting upon then), 
Nacchin'irkkiniyar, who flourished some decades later, 
cleared the difficulty by furnishing his own comments 
<>n the abstruse stanzas. 

The following .Sonnet to the Bee by Iraiyanar is 
appended for specimen. The circumstances under 
which this poem was composed will be dealt with 
later on. 

d0L0(G^ *&ULjlt Jft&ii* t jpal jffi^juff 

Ill 
/Lbnknntn£ru 'J«<3J» snjgi is a collection of 500 erotic 
poems with an introductory invocation by Perumdeva- 
nar. [tde;il> with the Five Departments of True Love 



in a charming way, each department being dealt with 
in a hundred potms. The authors are five in ncmber. 
The stanza appended will serve as a specimen •■ 

IV 
Pathittupattu u£jbjpuu<> & is a collection of 
Hundred Poems of ten groups, each group comprising 
ten poems. These groups of ten stanzas are eulogiams 
addressed to ten Chera sovereigns. The unbounded 
munificence and the nnd»unted heroism of the Cheraa 
form the theme. An account of the Cher&s men- 
tioned in this collection has already been given. 
Among the ten authors of this compilation, Kapilar, 
Paranar and Arisirkkilar were academic members as 
well. KoudamanSr, the author of one of the groups of 
stanzas, wished as a recompense the attainment of 
swargam ; his patron, ueuiuffSwJ Q^eoi^»i^4 ^C^Smjis, 
conducted Holy sacrifices in due accordance with 
Yedic rules and it is credited that the Brahmin poet 
Koudamanar along with his consort reached the- 
celestial world. 

V 
Faripadal ui8u«i^ea is a collection of seventy poems 
in a special metre of the same name. Mr. Sw&minaths, 
Aiyar of the Kumbakonam College says that only 
twenty of the poems are now extant. The poems, aa 
every poem in uiSuirt-en metre is, are all adoratory. 
Eight poems are eulogistic addresses to Tirumal (Vish- 
nu), thirty-one are encomiums on Murnga or Subra- 
tnanya, one is an address to the ocean, twenty-sis are 
in praise of the river Vaigai, and the fonr rtst ^r6 
devoted io the description of the city of Mod ma. 

VI 
Kilittohai «8^9^<a< is a collection of 1E0 very 
exquisite poems on the five departments of lovo, in 
kalippii metre. The first poem in the collection is aa 
invocation in praise of God Siva, by Perundevanar. 
The authorship of the poems is geneially nttribnted 
to Nallanduvanar issue&mgiaiQa one of the memhen 
in the staff of the Madura College The compilation 
. requires for its understanding students of high 
intellectual culture who are sit once profound Tamil 
scholars and philosophers. The study of Kalittohai 
is indeed a study of the psychology of Love. A study 
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iKalittohat, Tiru-chit-ambwUkkavai *nd Tirnkknral 
H reveal to any atodetif what a powerful vehicle 
UTarnil i«n(rnA|r(! is for the rxpre*giar> of subtlest 
#tgbtf>. The 'larking nrni!w' !*.*<■; «»*«**.»**} 
# ' <*ide *nml«t ' (gwjpJSj that occur so often in 
ftr»r* collection *r* indeed the greatest bugS*»n 
**1 student*. There needs no other evidence of the 
intellectaal seamen of Nsccbin4rkkioiyer then 
*mFftua*bi* commentaries mi these poems. Bat 
aAi« help * gr«ftt portion of the work will be, u it 
**, iron pease (Souw* «i_*J»). 

lie following poem from the compilation is 
Mf ted for specimen . 

Q*0u^-~i *&••»•#$ Qm-G&* fQs^*0~0m 
Q0Ci1amie Q*umns>t\B4 Q«*8vsa><_ve«ewV 
*»***• L,rfi?« mmmtttt Qu**f**00$mj)m l ^ 

^figmSar umtii M 0""0J i^«ra-#Pt>r 

«'0«uk3«« i«i.*f *i—00mL- 

j/'^dmjfi i*L-mt (t^tf*Si Qui fit ; 
umt0 e*^J ***>'* u&Oumi immtm* 
~ u>t**fQmiSpiJiSmt isaac*«M»,af0ai«eQ#s/V** 
4ftsra^w«*g»uiui*« ^lei^uriflrt/O* ; 

ifQtfjf Qmm><&0/iJi jfmt>umi0*«m m 
fgOar dpuiSm^ Mii*mm0tQm+Q+dnt<a 

i maiden oni of true love has left her home with 
**x>ver ; the nurse gws in search of the maiden and 
'4*ire» the way-faring Brahmins about the maid aad 
nfover , they console the bewailing women and im- 
7-^t on her mind that the net of the maidan ia one 
i tie virtue as it i» done out of her chastity which 
«a|y transcended her modesty. 
VII 

kamnuru ****m*> comprises four hundred 
«m amatory poems on multifarious /wrote (topioa). 
• a nhappond poem, historical personages, cannot 
*ikamali» ptrMmte bnt can be introduced in the 



third person. There may be two kinds of heroee in 
an akerppoml poem ,- mimely, fhe hero of conversation 
who is unonvmoiu and known as mmm0t>t±m. and 
the historical hero known as u»C&m*-00**mm ia 
> whow honor the poem is sang. In AheoaoQra histo- 
rical heroes are of ten introduced and so the work is of 
great value to the Tamil antiquary. The whole col- 
lection is made cut into three divisions -• the first divi- 
sion comptistng 120 songs is known as * an amy of 
leakers' *<Gp/8v*1m£m*, the second oanpririag 180 
songs in known as *a string of eorsls interspersed 
with gem*' «en*jCeB(_u»«ni end the third contains a 
hundred poems and is known as ' a necklace of pearls* 
SjfimsQttmmi. 
The following ia appended as an illustrative poem : 

tt&mjfimm s#t-9sO«Mw •.©©»»#>*<?*/ 

ia*«>JaWCJ*«»Bf«if w~M«;anr 

sss«sq%r <djh&Q*j* s» ^ Om* i*>l}0 
*Aj4 •&$ -r#>jMBja jsfssit 
+jtmmQ0t*i OujfgOuijaj (j*^* 
9^mumtpjffu u&p**A «a»(?f r« 

4$*^>f (y>jw*»»Wa«i 

*.^#««Cf># £m*fpm&m /§u.u 

«®J»J»i'® Ow«Mir«stawj»u«.fJu 

vni 

Airwadntirtt i^pmi Jfir^t ia a collection 400 poems 
of high historic value on public matter or Purappond. 
A snffioient account of the compilation has already 
been given. One more illustrative stanza is sub- 
joined - 

siiiiQi-tfigmjptejB*} St^uiTQi&arGQft&r 

l u»i_ufig«i.f^»r 0^piai>i_Oai«v 
qj£mv0J0G<vm u «Q«w«w# **«■ j$* 
0e«nsrb.ar«0««9 ufiiSavti Qu**s*i 
Qrm*msm0yt*{Gm** Gm0m+G»i(j9u 
u0u*cr 8i_«»< mirmfra. 
tmp&tmfistiD Qum0*m0mQmi-%7b 
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\ poet by rVie lume of <** issffaiusir praises the 
heroic sorrow oi un old lady. A rumour thai lier son 
fled away for life from the battle- field was spread and 
the old iady, who had a firm belief in the oriAttfinable 
character of ber son went to the battle-fieM. to as- 
certain whether her sod fled for life from the field or 
died heroically in the battle. She was resolved on 
cutting away her breasts which fed her son, with a 
sword which she purposely took with her, in case it 
turned oaf-, that her son ran awny to save his life. She 
was happily disappointed to find the mangled corpse 
of her son amidst the heaps of the slain. The heioic 
pleasure which she felt at the moment was greater 
than what she experienced at the time of her dtlivery 
v of the sou. Compare Tiruvalluvar'a noble distich 
which migat have been borrowed from this poem, 

It is indeed a great pleasure to note that tbe Tamil 
race produced noble mothers who cared so mach for 
;he preservation of the character oi their sons. 



CHiPTEfi XVI. 

The Eighth en Didactic Works. 



The eighteen works comprised in Pathinenkilka-- 
nakku can be easily remembered from the following 
Vtnba. 

[The &)?*'&»*%> comprises (1) Kaladiy&r, (1) Nuu- 
manikkadigfti. Four Narpp&du, *. e., (3) Khrnarpp&dn 
(4) Kalavjwi Nirppadu (5) Iniyavai Narppadu (6) 
Inns. Narppadu, FiveThinai, i. e., (7) Kurinehitthinai 
(8) P&laitthinai (9) Mullaitthiuai (10) Neithattrinai 
(11) ilaruthattbinai (12) Tirukkural (muppal) (13) 
Tinkadugam (l4) A'charakkWai ;l.b.) Pahimoli (16) 
Sirupanchamulam (17) Mutbuojolilfkanchi and (18j 
Eladi.] 

In these eighteen works are locked up all the wis- 
dom for the guidance of man in this world as well as 
in the world to come. 

The majority of these works are didactic ; of these 
works Naladiyar (*ir«<p.ju##) and Tirukkural (£<g* 
Offer) enjoy the widest reputation ; a person can 
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Qptisa>-a iiSa^i.Si*aS8w C 
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[Ok Paodye with domtewn* ?«»rd«rtag on the noisy 
*e*«l the inwedseip with tfc*le*ra>d» like **Ung the 
ogar-cana from the fip, while thai with ungracious 
inn m like satin « it frost the bottom.] 

Thai is, tew company with tbe wise grows i*it(tr 
.*vy by day while company with the low becomes 
tare e*d mot* insipid in course of time. 

At ttMOMSon for nnu* fwOriia* of expro*aioAe, the 
eilowieg verses may be token s 

[The patience of on* binds two iq, friendship.] 

[The wisdom of the son i* but that of the father, j 
[t | JV/uMaaaikkadtgett * »«e> i»ea*i#eva» * - is o moral 
raattM m Vtnba metre by » poet named Vilambya 
iigsaar Wort* Ju «<9<r. Each Peak* lays down 
at her four pret-cpt* or injotwlksas. Two illustrative 
As.ni as »« tab joined- 

9pp*3p3p iSpifiimt* m^pp* 
+.pm mipmp^ dmtijg. 
[Let nobody ever despise * man for his poverty , 
et uf body roomvo e reward from the hand* of on no- 
*ortbr parsonage ; Let nobody skew hie boning rage 
towards the Sow ; let nobody in haste givo vest to un. 
rentlemsnly expressions.] 
2. i*««sra»fi9* pirns *wjm»# Ou<0»air 

dm40ui*ii M«*»a**»**<9 *.»/e**»du* 
*nm&m» pp a*#si, 

[The magnanimity of the father is manifested by 
the *ott (the mod is an exact copy of the father in 
soint of character; .- (he face is ike index of the haart ; 
4be nature of % long cave is known to one who baa 
tntered it; the quality of the aoil is brought to light 
by the rein.] 

(3) KHrmr[>i*idit t-impuj is » treatise of 40 
itanaas on the rainy wea-tber or cloud*. 

\V) KnUirali .Vtirppndtt *mm$mip\jjf is a very 
spirited war-poem by Poigaiyar Q*i*vm*%>** oomme- 
«oratio(j the niftUry achievements of the greet Cho- 
» emperor, KoocheHgennar, ui whoa some account 
kas already been giveu. The scene of bottle was 
sQtiaau*. Jt wee a sanguinary engagement in Wthioh 
the four-fold forces, namely, the oars, the elephant*, 
the oovaJry and the infantry of the Chore monarch 
Darned Ksnaifck*)-Iru nporai wore severely crushed. 



The army of the defeated Chero ronnivtf ri mostly <"■! 
elephant* which were all slaughtered l>y the migbty 
worriora of Knccbengeuner. The Utter w«s at.rotig in 
hie cavalry and his horses are described dS tigrrs 
springing on hills. His soldiers were excellent arch- 
em »ud many elephant* Ml a prey to their arrow; 1 . 
Blood is said to have rnu in streams. Elephants bill- 
ed in battle appeared tike uprooted lulls. The trunk* 
of elephants when cat off, appeared like long parses 
from which corals are ponred out. The severed 
trunk a of elephant* lying under tbe « hite royal um- 
brellas presented the appearance of the black serpent 
Ra.hu endeavouring to swallow the foil moon. < t The 
eclipse of the moon is meant). Kites rising with the 
severed hands of the soldiers sremed like (jaruda 
soaring in the sky with the five-hooded cobra in its 
beak. Jackals trying to draw sway the entrails of 
the fallen soldier* appear like hounds endeavouring to 
break loose the chains with which they are tied to 
posts. Royal umbrella* turned upside down by t!ie 
kicks oi the nDtri'Wtcnargerj appeHrtJ like mushrciotns 
uprooted by cows. Elephants drifted by the blo<»d- 
frnrreiH aeemi'd-tike vessels tossed by the waves in uu 
ocean railing elephants kiuirg the gronnd with 
their fuek* appeared at tlmogh they turned the wil 
with silver ploughs. 

Several king* and chieftains who were engaged in 
the buttle lay dead in the field. Kocohengannar \n» 
then young and wai an aocomplished archer. Seve- 
ral Wroio women whose husbands were engaged in 
the battle came near the bottle-field to witness the 
asne and they ran away wailing like terrified pea- 
eockj. It seems, though the poem does not record, 
that Ksnaikkat Irumporni, the king of the Congus waa 
taken prisoner. Poigitiyar, the author of tliix poem, 
waa the poet-laurea«e of his court, who composed tliiu 
poem to get a passport of freedom to bis imprisoned 
motuirch. The passport was at once grauted bnt jt 
w»s of 1 1 'j avail as this heroic kin^ cnmmitt«d u 
passive suicide. (Vide the career of Kuct'hcng.triu.ir 
deliiientcd in a previoaa chapter). As iliustrntiv-f 
•vtAN/.it* the two following are mentioned 

I, saiaraVQet aV mjiitrtSfw aa«^aa9««tj_-.'l®tj 
uk^Ofrf^g muGu*p—pl*ii&mi*m>iu 

OmtmrnrntviLt—mmpf, 
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A poet by the name of nJiearhiriunB praises the 
heroic sorrow ol an old lady. A rumour thai Iter sod 
fled away For life from the battle- field was spread and 
the old lady, who had n firm belief in the utjitainable 
character of ber aon went to the battle- Gel' 1. to as- 
certain whether Lor sod fled for life from the field or 
died heroically in the battle. She was resolved on 
cutting away her breasts which fed her son, with a 
sword which she purposely took with her, in case it 
turned out, that her son ran aw*y to save his life. She 
was happily disappointed to find the mangled corpse 
of her son amidst the heaps of the slain. The heioic 
pleasure wliich she felt at the moment was greater 
than what she experienced at the time of her delivery 
N of the sou. Compare Tiruvalluvar's noble distich 
which inigat have been borrowed from this poem, 

It is indeed a great pleasure to note that the Tamil 
race produced noble mothers who cared so much for 
;he preservation of the character of their sons. 



Chapteb XVI, 
The Eighteen Didactic Wobks. 

■jjGsrs&^jtaisrairAg. 



The eighteen works comprised in Fathinenkilka- 
nakku can be easily remembered from the following 
Venba. 

3(.nn9.«Twu>3a£> •J'^jtcurajf o^&nrgeu 

(jit**®*.*! (?*»«■« utpQiDStfl — tuvfLpea 

l8 ■* a!) fci> Of set «*|gi«i/<- Csreiifi Oidjaruda 

[The 3jp*«^*9 comprises (1) Naladiyar, (I) Nan- 
manikkadigai, Four Narppadu, ;', e., (S) Ksrnarppadn 

(4) Kalavaii Nirppadu (5) Iniyavai Narppadu (6) 
InnA Narppadn, FiveThin&i, t. e., (7) Kuriochitthinai 

(5) Palaittbinai (9) Mullaitthinai (10) Neithattrinai 
(11) Alarutbatthmai (12) Tirukkural (muppal) (13) 
Tirikadugam ()4) A'charakkWai Id) Piihimoli (16) 
Sirupanchamulam (17) Mutliumolikkanchi and (18; 
Eiadi.] 

In these eighteen works are locked up all the .wis- 
dom for the guidance of man in thia world as well as 
in the world to come. 

The majority of these works are didactic ; of these 
Works Naladiyar («fr«caiu*i) and Tirukkural (£g* 
(5,sGff) enjoy the widest reputation ; a person can 



speak with authority if he can support his views by 
quotations from these works. The importance of the** 
works has given rise to the proverb, •'jtd)jam<h^ 
Ofnhs*^iiSjei&, ^s»'-i.3»ji»'je u&4i«<$,f>#(Kti]adi}if 
and Knral impart vigour lo one's words, and the twin 
of the 4^' and Qm-v impart vigour to the tet-th). f, 
tersity and force the quatrains of Kaladiyar rank hji 
below the distichs of Kural. Many ideas and foria* 
of expression in «««»ia<L irf are evidently derived fro* 
Kural. 

( I) Naladiyar (<F<;nnjLiu#if| is a purely ethical treatise 
iu four hundred Vtnba* ; the authorship of thu 
famous treatise is wrapt in obscurity. It is consider^ 
generally to be a collection of 400 stray stanzas W 
foar hundred Jain sages. These sages wen 
entertained by a Pandya and they all went away f ruR 
his court at the dead of night without taking formal 
leave at his hands, for they thought that he would ba 
very sorry to part with -them if he knew of their in- 
tended departure. Before going away, each one left 
a stanza under his seat. It is said that these foar 
hundred stanzas compose the «««xe.<uur. The ear- 
liest commentator of this collection was Paduinauar 
who is reputed to have arranged these stanzas into 40 
chapters of ten quatrains each, dealing with 40 differ- 
ent subjects. ' It should be noted that several of the 
stanzas are addressed to the Pandya. A few illustra- 
tive stanzas are appended. 

#-*_i«.j«v Q^tfi «u(5ii. 

[From the time blameless fortune smiles, on joi, 
partake with a good lot of guests the food which is 
the outcome of the hard 'labour of, bulls f for fortoae 
abides not permanently with anybody but turns like 
the wheels Of a carriage.] 

piiiaiuitSaifiiifiBHB gltcQi-ia jfuujOB jSmp 
3pij>mJ> aS &, y) ,i j e£t*r u uiuji^iii — «.u«i« 

[It is the duty of sages not only to be put up wita 
the abusive language of others but feel greatly njrrj 
on their part for their tare fall after death in thepite 
of hell where the fire is raging*] 
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[Oh faadya villi dotniaton* 1-erdering an the noisy 
*»*• ! tbe f rVedsbip with the Uem*-d t* like eatieg the 
<agar-ca<*e from th# tip, while that with uograeioas 
■en i* like eating it from the bottom.] 

Thai is. tbe company with the wis* grows nwh. r 
iay by day while company with tbe low becomes 
•ore aed more iosipid in nana of time. 

A* sp e cim e n lor CHrvnta fotirila* of expretsions, the 
blowing verm may be taken : 
•>3<a»> Q^as* i9A*f «<lt/ 

[The patience of one bind* two iu Friendship.} 
»smj6m 0impMi£wf 

(The wisdom of the ton is but that of the father. j 

(2) NanmaMikkartiyai «<»«*wJi*^a»«te» moral 
•rwafis* in F«*fa metre by a poet named. Vibvnbya 
Kif^uc sflsniJu <i<0>. Each Peas* lay* down 
sstber four precept* or injunctions. Two iUnatfattre 
itamu are subjoined. 

Q**mmpm Sttmf wet imilmwmj — M.tintm.gti' 

[Let nobody ever despise a man for his poverty ; 
let ik body nmefv* a reward from the heads of an un- 
worthy personage ; lot nobody shew his burning rage 
towards the low ; let nobody in haste give vent to on- 
gentlemanly expressions.] 

2. u«o>e/^ii 0*m* *••;«•# 9u*tg*m 

&s*jmp7«<*} yum****? Cm £ma— j>si wit 

[The magnanimity of the father hi manifested by 
the iwti (the son in au exact copy of the father io 
point of character) ; the face is the index of the heart ; 
the nature of a long cave is known to one who has 
entered it; the quality of the soil is brought to light 
by the rain,] 

(3) KartmipjxidH *ii<ipij0 n a treatise of 40 
stanaat on the rainy weather or clouds. 

^4) Kaiav«li Sttrppwin *mmtt£**p<j0 is a very 
spirited war-poem l»y I'oigatyar Qutitmtuti comme- 
morating the military achievement* of the great Cho- 
la uinperor, Koocbetigaanar, oi whom soma account, 
has already been given. The scene of battle was 
mQfvmik. It was a sanguinary engagement in wJueh 
the fear-fold foreee, namely, the cars, the elephants, 
tbe cavalry and the infantry of the Chera monarch 
named Kaaaikkaf-Iru nporai wore severely crashed. 



The army of the defeated Chera cu».Ht«U-ti mostly <sf 
elephants which were all slaughtered liy the migl.lv 
warriors of Kfcchengetwar. The lattt-r whs strong ;n 
his cavalry and his horses are describe*! <*s tijjcr* 
springing on hills. Hie soldiers were excellent arch- 
em and many elephanti fell a prey to their arrows. 
Blood is said to have ran in stream*. Elephants It til- 
ed in battle appeared like uprooted hills. The trunks 
of elephants when cat off, appeared like long parse* 
from which corals sre poured oat. The Kev?red 
tracks of elephants lying under the v. hite royal um- 
brellas presented the appearance ftf tbe black serpent 
Raha endeavouring to & wallow the fall moon. "The 
eclipse of the raOuii in meant*. Kites rising with the 
severed hands of the soldiers seemed like Utruda 
■oaring in the sky with the live-hooded cobra in its 
beak. Jackals trying to draw away the entrails of 
the fallen soldiers appear like bouous endeavouring to 
break loose the chains with which they are tied to 
posts. H«yal umbrellas turned upside down by t!jc 
kicks oi the »ngrj chargers appeared like mas brooms 
n proofed by cows. Elephants drifted by the blood- 
carrent seemed- like vessels touted by the waves in an 
ocean Falling elephants kissing tbe ground with 
their tusk* appeared as though they turned the soil 
with silver ploughs. 

Several king* and chieftains who were engaged in 
tbe buttle lay dead io the field. Kocoheogannar was 
then yoang and »»i an accomplished archer. [Seve- 
ral heroic women whose husbands were engaged >n 
the battle came near the battle-field to witness the 
sane and they ran away wailing like terrified pea- 
cooks It seems, though tbe poem does not record, 
that Ksnuikkel Irumpomi, the king of tbeCongus was 
taken prisoner, foigaiyir, the author of this poem, 
was the poet- laureate of his conrt, who composed this 
poem to get a passport of freedom to his imprisoned 
monarch. The passport was at once granted bnt it 
wan of iw avail as this heroic king committed a 
passive suicide. (Vide the career of Kucclivngmiinr 
delineated in a previous chapter). As illustrative 
Statiius the two following are mentioned : 

1. *s**»atO**se eMsWaflsh m*.0fm8*tmikjt±Mu 
vOtm(gQ*r<PfQ muQuij—fi<a>Qm**riu 

2. f ;l<u wjj>s£*i,£ QurjffiQf 
itimeifuij i»«^<y* gsns>-3ussrs' SjpCussfa* 
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Quxutfx 1 i-> iL i_ * «ip & ■ 

(5) Iniyatai Niirpjiadu gurfiueiwi sxputf is ft 
poem of forty stanzas, each stanza treating tj£ things 
which are approved as sweet and agreeable to all- 
The authorship is attributed to Bfithancbentbanar 
y^gC#i»g)i. One stansa is appended for speci- 
men : 

LCtUJfStl VTWGiB I dj lo ff czw L/flPC_ajffrff Offers 

PQajifii tStirQp eSafijp. 

[The healthy growth of an infant ia indeed sweet; 
the erudition of one who does not lose courage before 
the assembly of the learned ia indeed a rare acquisi- 
tion ; the fortune that seeks the hand of great men who 
never turn dizzy by it is indeed pood, if it can 
permanently abide with them]. 

"6; Innd Narppadu '©sp© ittpu# ia a poem of 
forty stanzas composed by the far-famed K'apilar. 
Each stanza lays down things or matters which are 
disagreeable or should be spurned away. One speci- 
men stanza is appended : 

Glass pet us ti gi eai^nfini Q 'n tr «t l9 'sit ^ «a>if»fi.wgy 
«S«(^fcf Qmiaif-ui: «ff<_«>. 

[It is bad for an ignoramus to get into the assembly 
of the wise ■■ it is a great folly to make <* jouruey in 
jet-black darkness ; the penance of men who do not 
exercise patience is fruitless; so also it is a great 
wrong to forsake one's mother without maintaining 
her]. 

(7, 8, 9, 10 and 11). Aindinai jge.SiW comprises 
five small works on the five departments of love. 
These works are Kurinchittinai, P.ilaittinai, Mnlln.it- 
tinai, Neitbattinai and Maruthattiuai. There is much 
doubt and dispute as to ihe works indicated by the 
word s*^&w in the mnemonic stanza. 

(12) Tirukkural 0®a S pmr is kuown by twelve 
names. Its dictates are of universal application. 
An exhaustive review of it will be given later in onr 
account of Tiru valhivar, its famous author. A distich, 
however, is here appended for illustration : 

JfPi*'£jp Om«rGai4aru.*BeSfg>a 
Qut&jftG@)<8fr&/itaf)*DL- 



[ The path uf virtue is not Far to seek ; just observe 
the man in the palanquiu and the bearer of the 
vehicle]. 

(13) Tirikadugam jB.ftGisti is another moral 
treative in venba metre by Nallndansf ■ i'«»^^r t 
Each venba brings down three things collectively, and 
gives some common information about them. The 
title of the poem is Bnggestive for ^iUtS® is a 
medicinal preparation . consisting of three drsgs 
which does good to a patient. Thia poem ia, there- 
fore as it were, a medicine to cure the malady ol 
ignorance. Two quatrains are appended for illustra- 
tion : 

). L/»« gawsr.T •/ffijiaaa. Gjuj^jS Q$te6*£ «• p 

"Quppp&C (StttBtkjB* G*p£i — Qpppdrfarm 
4ia ujeuttfvrA «xmmiireiBi Q#iu—jg tSii fjass j>$» 

[To lead a very prosperous career in the face of 
foes ; to go into a thick crowd of cattle without a 
stick in hand ; to befriend one who cherishes a spirit 
of revenge: these three are the acts of one whi ia 
on the verge of destruction]. 

£i<mL)jim Qftiittj'p ^tucslbi/ Qpwftp&jn}, 

[Wealth which aerves for distrioution to the needy ^ 
the course of conduct springing from the anderstaod- 
ing of the transitoriueas of worldly joys ; and purity 
of not hurting any sensient being : all these three are 
found in men wbo have rightly understood -the sum- 
mum bonum of life.] 

(14) A, 'chdrakkovai ^,#irsiG*ia,Gu ia a beautiful 
treatise of 100 poems on the etiquette of the Tamils. 
A great portion of the rules are no doubt derived 
from Sanskrit works; so this Work bears more of the 
impress of Sanskrit influence that any other work of 
the academic times. The author of this work is 
Peruvayin Mnlliyar Ou^uirili^Brfijiri of mmpjpi. 
The rules to be observed in diet, dress, sleep, 
answering nature's calls, bath, and cleaning the 
mouth ,- the decorum in the presence of elders ; the 
proper manner of practising the domestic virtues; 
the avoidance of bad habits and pernicious company ; 
the manner of moving with kings ; the way to reap 
the benefits of domestic life : these are all dealt with 
in this treatise with all the charmB of style. 
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• T*» attain* from lbs work will Mm m specimen t 

I. *a»f*<_uvr *** tf»*- **»*#*•■ pm-+4*d**m- 

Qfitm tnfy +*nmp pQu* Q)Qm*-+ •*• u»m gu» [<* 

t*mm*mt Qm0t f&i. 

'Let every man tender witb can the following 
jar thing*, hi* body, few wife, th* property entrusted 

• another, »nd the money stored for pro»i«ion in 
■bcs of d Utu -w ; if the** are not tendered with dee 
ire pwfnaaent evil is tare to remit]. 

fim*<*,i» *«*«• #«*(-<;«*«> jri—«M(a4* 

O<nuQ>j/h0 *-*B*«> ijS/u.. 

[Let a person strive in bis tciiont like the hnsy 

• t, the fellow-necked tparrow'end the crew ; he it 
ten enre la reap the benefit* of hi* domestic life). 

The simile employed it pregnant witb manning j 
te ant ttortw op enable* to *er*e it in winter, the 
•How- Decked rperrow bnildt a tiny cottage (a neat) 
I withstand tbc blast* of winter; and the crow 
tew* hospitality by calling; oat and messing along 
*tb ita fellow-creataree, 

1 1 5) PoUmoH upOm-ifl it » bo«k of rare ancient 
tws in four-hundred tja*tmin8 by a Jain sage named 
fOntorai AraiyanAr (pm+me jfmtf&A, Bad) 
•strain end* witb a ferae which is an old saying, 
te other part of tbe quatrain lUns tiata* or mj Mm 
as truth of the proverb. That the aim of the work 
|lo iiapreat the force and signification of the varioat 
to verbs which were m use daring the academic 
fa's. A few quatrain* are appended for illuslre. 
in: 

!. Airit. *iaQfmi& f«Q^c* jktgniifgi 

Ingratitude cola it* own throat. 

1. jauiu** (^««e ftaJiJuilt- ■■aafftara.iu 

0*ru«W QiirQffi mp^Qiii+Kri* ft^atu 

■*&«•«■#$ *i&**g»«i*s». 

Procrastination in virta* is condemned. 
sppfimtti aomL. 0u.m0 *f$tu*p.rw 
.«*#*» jr a ^tii«»J>»j 'V«£p* juniuuti— Qjtf-'i 



[Hemtlity is a virtue known only to to* truly 
learned ; the ignorant ont uf envy tmmpei their rain 
glory. Oh I'andSa witb moantaina on which catsracte 
flow, a t?*w( /iifl fc (A* fcr*m »pt«* wol if* mfer). 

4 i«f.uA.'(;^ 0#*<^ >u« { Ou(j«u 

9**tu mmmtmQiAit <••>;*> |iai*aM 
GftteYa? C«*«A# aft.**, 

[To pot a men of no humility and uprightneMi of 
behaviour in a high position commanding great 
fortune ia /o git* a fin brm»d in the hmd* "f s 

The English proverb ' net a beggar on horseback 
and be will ride it to the devil ' echoes the 



meaning. 

Qi'riiQpm'QtSmjm* C»IB)UM& 
|TffTt$£uuf C*u*||4Hip. 

[A king (or it judge) should mtte oat due justica 
without Bwerviog erer *o little in faroor (or disfavour) 
of the rich or the poor -, any divergence in the coarse 
of justice resembles a river of milk «rt/l a vnttr- 
cttmnt in U* course] . 

The miacarriage of justice iUoetraited here it 
aajpbatleally spoken by Goldsmith ' Law* grindjthe 
poor and neb men rnle the law.' 

A few proverb* are alto appended for, specimen .- 

**«i jmmtVf) 3«Su. 
[The frog brings ita own destruction by ita creek], 

em j»Ld u*|« ut>t*iE *^jP> 

[The low-born never attain true mental greatness] 
.£<£*« <iioii< Qui •«. 

[A tingle stone suffice* to disperse a tnoosand 

crows]. 

(16) Sirupanchamiilam B&u(Ss,*q. *ii is an ethiiai 
treatise in rtnba metre, each quatrain dwelling upon 
live important points which are associated together 
by agreement or contrariety. The author of this 
work is Mamtllannr, one of the professor* of the 
third academy. Two quatrain* are attached for 
-specimen : 
1. 'u«kj«i(9 uir*araf»uuT^u Qu«ts<^er 

mtt^if miwitami wu^. 
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[The rlphulits add beauty to a .regiijjeat ; thv 
alendeiufss lends beauty to tie waist 'of n \*naiden j 
truth imparts bi-auty to one's conduct $ the sceptre 
o^i-s its beauty to justice ; uiidatiuted heroism is tlie 
true iniirfc <->! beauty in s« soldier]. 

J. uii' "r^ar i_'L/u> ii'Vjo^ t£irfi3sir sie" IJ4 »' 

i.s'uiil^i.' o. ;* t- e/ii> atfir-ju.'-sv Jjrjt Siou. i,c 
£#'>l«i. .a* sjanu'Ju -■ enui^i 

So beamy is cuinparnblc to tJio .- ■suability '.-t 
expressions in ii treiitlsn*. 
v . 17; .\f-'lhiiM<-lrU-'!ii'l'i 'j r £/i&4-i£*aaei$ , i its its 
name futiU sites, cui.lailis tlie wise precepts uf the 
u"i il l«r ill'- guidancu of ttie young. Tins authorship 
■■■- .,ri ibnl''ii to I'nrisaiklsiLvau 4.l*fis.:d;T : . 
'ii.'- maxims arc characterised by jjitJjiiiot-s mixtgietf 
With lucidity. A few of these maxims are added 
lor illustration : 



Jj :■* jii/OJi/fJ. ifi* 



. £ 4 «. ffy ." i£ 



|1 1. mortals uii the earth surrounded by the boister- 
ous oiians, righteous behaviour is a greater blessing 
than erudition]. 

I Integrity is superior to courage.] 

-T- a. ipSiiL- j&io &&>&&&? j&t-i 
[One's gracious nature ia understood from one's 
charity '.charitable deeds)]. 



i^j-i.T.-ii ojcTiaflju est eh em di uj^i" 



[The <rmit will not blame a poor man for want of 

L-luii-itabieness]. 

:i|.:,_ Q^pfiais: Qujpu.Gu j&eatei) 

[No acquisition is greater than tlie possession of 
diildren]. 

[it in impossible for a mau bent upon amassing 
wealth, to be just in his duines], 

1. ,.** a fine precept is this? and if only judges 
and magistrates are not greedy for money, what 
amount uf fai. pixy and justice cau be met with at 
their hands. 

[Gluttony brings vii a host of diseases], 
( 18) ElAdi vawfi is a moral treatise in venba 
metre by K.a. .mOdaviyar ^a^Qm^neSmni, . Every 
stanza in it contains six points of advice. The head- 
ing of this poem is. like tbnt of Tirikadugam, symbolic. 



The name signifies a medical preparation of sit 
drugs the first and the most important ingredient of 
which is srsoii (=the cardouiom;, A stanza is an. 
pended as specimen .- 

§)t— f^x ^r^ft Qav&rzrr-nxkLD iiifllBffifjGf p a sold 

itsr^fifT JCQ^jpiig^ Q&<< punsB&p dec aSaSsi'* <w 

[If the following *ix qualities, namely, relieving 
the distress of others, not despising anybody, not 
moving iu the company of the low, satisfying hanger 
and thirst of oLhers, conduct which would not wound 
a! iy body, and speech which will make one endeared 
to all. be found in a person, he requires not, for 
"tikiunce, the treatises by men of great erudition]. 

S. A. THimJHALAIKOLUHDU PlLLAT, B, A. 
{To be, continued.) 



THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
PAUT SECOND. 



Sir Launfal, it will be remembered, on the eve of 
Ids departure from his castle in si'i.reh of the Holy 
Cup falls asleep expecting .l significant dream and in 
the dTea.ru with which he is blessed he meets a leper at 
the ^ate of his castle and his conversation with him 
brings the 1st par"; to a close. 

The Second Part commences with the return of 
the Hero to his castle in winter as ia the case with the 
hero of the Tamil poet who returns home from his 
campaign trying hard to overtake the rain clouds 
before tliey reach his land and give intimation of the 
approach uf winter to his Lady, The American Poet 
accordingly begias with a description of winter. Sir 
Launfal is unable to bear the cold of winter outside 
bis castle which fell into the hands of a rival claimant 
and resolves to take shelter in a sunny climate. He 
sees a crowd of caravans in a desert proceediug to a 
pleasant spring asd before he could proceed there he 
is accosted by a beggar who happens to be the same 
leper who met him when he started on his Holy 
Mission. Instead of scornfully throwing at hiru agoh 
coin as before, he partakes .of a single crust wit 
him iu sympnthy with his sufferings remembering tl. 
sufferings of Christ, The leper appears before hit 
glorified and explains the' doctrine that gift must b 
accompanied with sympathy, Sir Launfal awake. 
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k-oi hi* limp, throws and* the arotoer and hmw 
iyrek, obaereiag them ia ao m «t sodieg tba Ha>y 
*e m comp a red with the art of betpmg the suffering 
ej tba poor in tba imh of Christ* We »b*H trans-* 
Ve each *tau* a* before »» Tamil poetry. 

Patr Sboohi*. 
I 
her* *y aerer a leaf on both or tree, 
he bare boagh* r*Uieri thntMerJrigly ; 
he river waa Bntnb and could not apeak, 
fcr ike wearer Winter ltd ihrvod bed span ; 
J single crow on tho tret-- tup bleak 
trim bip illi'imflf feather* shed off the Ct)ld Ml ; 
«gain it vu mfjrtiii.,*, hot shrunk mid cold, 
is if her reins wet* duplet's aud old, 
ind she row up deeripitly 
lor a butt dim look at earth and see, 
«atG_*t_4 fl#fi.«^«jpjiij Q*&m2*n*ij t*8fmjp 

?«*>QjSf0 «****iw9<* itmuwdft* Q*twuQu>ut 

»*## 0—*mmptm&Lm±-**> <&y> *»'m*P& » c wa. 

II 
fir Lannfal tamed from his own hard g*te,- 
lor another heir ia hie earldom sate ; 
Id old, bent laaa, worn oat aad frail, 
3e came back from waking the holy grail : 
kittle he recked of hie earldom** loas, 
Ho more on hie esrooet waa btaaoned the croee. 
$nt deep i« hia eoal the sign he wore, 
the badge of the coffering and the poor. 

»a?y^ara 0t-dfua» eti_J *®i<3s*» dttmafpij* 
aerevWr mmmffmGmGigi * m m mau uJ.t~Qj,mGp 
um*mi 0e»mre£#ie, unt-mfimm B&i&Q&it 

9LfaHmj0mQ0itmiQiaitoeMibQu?&j3p*fimp*4&tj*iMm 
Slj.t •*•#»# u)BVw(?uf«iiJ Qu*p&& mu*CiL*miZittiiiJ$i» 
tSmimi *Jf *.£•>* r/i* m*tit2m Qtj* ,££ jQmQrm 

III 

Sir Laaafaf e r»imeBt, this and spare, 
Wat idle mail against the liarbed air, 
Pot it waa jost at the Christmas time ; 



So be rooted, aa he «*t, of a aanaiar tiiftw, 

And eoagbt for a shelter from cold *.n$ mow 

la the light and warmth of lcog-.igo ; 

He aeea the saake-lik* cararat. crawl 

O'er the badge cf the desert, black find small, 

Thau Bearer and nearer, till, on* by one, 

He can oonot the camel* in the sbo, 

As over the red-hot sand* they pass 

To wham, in ito eleador necklace of great, 

The little spring Uagfaed *ad leaped in the shade, 

And with ite owa aelf like «n infant plated. 

And waved it* signal of palm*. - 

fj-mr iM^iei mmsii^lijitft t*tv£e\jgti 
7**j0m &■*>-& pjt QnsSifJ$ *«^zi^,gar;yA, 

$imi*tyi Oi£?w (_•«• w.i»«« 2. i*"^ •»**«*!_ »» 
^k.'a>9aa«rl wtQteGwp i^mmmi ti/b<B>pi*u*^*i >&) 
Jim m mm Q*-i.$rQ*Mj0 an «,■»£ ja-w^j^i 

ukdFij Qjipimfi ia«A«ffcr »j*i_u.iu.>»^ 

JV 

' For Cbnat's aweet take, I beg an aim* ;' — 
The happjr camels may reach the « prirg 
Bat frir Lauafal aeea only the grewaome thing, 
The leper, lank aa the raia-bUaebed bone, 
That cowers beside htm, a thing a> lone 
Aad white aa the ice-iales of northern se%& 
Ia the desolate horror of hia disease. 

*ar«r(3 Qukamttpjp J»u- T_a» oris i2*«e*(S8 m> Sm 
oavor^is uaVni-igLL. MfoAuafjp '3a'0^ ( «ii9«a>(>u 

wa>«r v «faW4^0iBiJa> j»(J#*i-^ $&ppmttB* 
joafuw 0*«aiaOu>ba.«>^«>Qai#i<^««««ari_»r(S) 

t0mmmpmt^um=*WTmri0m*iLjm) 

««Wl~0 Ow*lli_«W *QpjBp&U U^-fM«B«(i 



Aad Sir Laanfal *wa, — * 1 behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree ; 

Thon also hast had thy crown ot thorns, — 

Then also h*Et had the world's buffets aud ecr.ms,— 
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And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side , 

Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me ; \_, 

Behold through him, 1 give to thee !' 

^coiuei— oUtitiLQwatmi tvenJI Qiueera(e ) 4'3ueir 

Gp&pfit enGi-piflfip S.^efnjs) 

VI 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 

And looked .it Sir Lriuiif.il, :md straightway he 

Remembered in what a h.iughtier guise 

He had flung an alms to leprosie, 

Whou. he girt his young life up in guilded mail 

Aud set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 

The heart within him was ashes and dust; 

He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ice on the streamlets brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink, 

'T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

T was water out of a wooden bowl, — 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 

And 'twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 

j,pir/m aflttjiiu^eiw ® manual uSi4jlou*(?*<-1i— 
LOiZLP^j g?; uS it <s err uj fl fiy l& Qififf.cn £ si> 5 & a aar eaaiJ 
iipQpan fnoiuif jSllgslo uSsmLsuiSm Ga^ar^tfi>(^eir 
npppos Qffitftn&anjA f^sStu Qpl&isSsorOB Qp. (12) 

■Jt-.Q^ii^Gi.'' ■■'-■a^^L'—Qsn: en Q p ujn.iiseu ■« j/Si pQuirAgpuo 

u^<s.Soraa Loem<-ajGa.'KHtJtLj u>~!r<ipej<i tttt&tastui 

j)(uigi# mAesOs^Sr im ppapL- Qitr<8£isDspptriBr. Q 

ijitfSffii-Bi £j)(rif<iip«:<>&!>^- lj ui— ,/«,«£ got u«rfav6B>i_^ ( gS(f 
frstSeettb wo d@onses pGpn tp.tfiiipaj ion enQuivsptic. (14) 

gGtfljflpfi ft ihfSsvijoinii) fnsSetti oQfi^LOi'Lo.nw. (15) 

(jg j»iiy f = 4K* *«-' u: ) 
[ #(5 8w«j<eyCp#» j» = Quij8Gap07njti<i) *„tft. missus* 3 fa jt) 
{ Gtbpu fl(5 ij. ^- r ifiGftv #p ss Christ ) 



VII 

Aa Sir Launfal mused with- h downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place ; 

The leper no longer crouched At his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining aud tall a=d fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the beautiful gate. — 

Hiiuseli the Gate whereby men cxn 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 

g/ssresar uenSSestSMii s t£ at qi i Jai^ iq'G' & or Qrf i 

LflSDfgl/CC.T QjlTOflQajfTfB (^{S?n V- LDttltfeiU) G&GniGl&pptjzU:B [i 

0#BanfBi. dQ&xtBCr'/siiija'QpapGpii *>^9ev-6s> LtenipiB^ n&er^ 
(TpeiOgjjQ Get f$tun£ GumsitriL QffojtftmorGp. (lgi 

*srmjQa(Lg uiffififiQaeisiiLD ijj-i(7 gitaSp a^^Qit,orQp 

VIII 
His words were shed softer than leaves from the pint, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine. 
Which .mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the shaggy unrest they float down upon : 
And the voice that was calmer than silence said. 
' Lo it is I, be not afraid ! 
In mauy climes, without avail, 
Thou has spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
Behold it is here, — this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now ; 
Thia crust is my body broken for thee. 
This water his blood that died on the tree j 
The Holy sapper is Icept, indeed, 
In what so we share with another's need ; 
Nbl Vhat we give, but what we share. — 
For the gift without the giver ia bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and me.' 

uetBi&vsvt u& it it p w n p pw lj oS b£ ^ Q t£ cit eii^eiiu^ij^j o ^v, 
sSerf esSinu uafitLtQLc&>ea ff&i&'iSo aSngauC p tiiiju 
jytwerarso^ sir Q&eSvS^gUTG'i— tamj^sn ssdffisuaiGfi 
eSeBFtcxeui t^efir. u d tc t jr p QLDnroiuiiSar O u: tip taLLG test 

[Own. (18) 

— Cojpt — 

3*p^^«' (SSOTgiffi; Q&tr&ftLon ^^iljbil^ 
fi-^*&th Qlcbs d£ a) fiaapajn eeo&fLfGit 

~£>:9La QlD«hI atestieic i^SarG'vj. (19) 

(■*Q3UiQu:e* ^= ^ (n Aisii as t: Q mot fgOum Jk) 
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• '9 v*A» mmwmm »<y/p 

%tmi 404* »*I3uC >**»» 

+ 'ttmt rn.fi** it. «j ttaw tirngplm. 

&mmm mp ->*' "»:»*- Jim* +J> 
mmmi f&a t , t 0ii % :m m+/t 

( 9j0tmti 00 mm «r*. »4<r" ■■C'hrrst) 

, 0#jt*»7*™i Hi* blo^d} 

,V,r '• i»m0iJ iSm&Qfii m1mm*m 
■_/ii* «y*C* « (DgenASi mrmt^im 
0mp*t *J* m 0* ^J.JI Oft 

#£*>**, u* 1m Sh.J mtSOm. (12) 

;^h/*ik-» #*»rf(j»j ™Christ'i Hoi/ Supper) 

tiW3***| mvuim Qu+u-i jmlpi 

0mQmr£ m — Qm im > m*'2-mmVim 

*>mQmii$ •(_«■« «# > g'J».»f u>mpm*i. (13.1 

IX 
Sir l*tanf»l awoke a* from * swotted 
' Th<- Gr»il in my castle hsre in found f 
Hang my idle armour Dp on the w«J], 
Lot it he thfl *ptder'« hecqaet hall ; 
Ha tniwt He fenced with stronger mail 
W)m wonld *eek Mid find the Holy Grail.' 



Muf>t/« 3li«r* u>v«9> QfSiQjmr 

w#-.«j ibnyi <*£*-<* mtdmimm 

(..jvt «**•_* Qmmfimm Q*l*m*i*, (24) 

'}**■ vjpmmtgatp Amihm 

7*V* mmmBm J)**jt 7«»»i»ii. (26) 

(*■«» j8«lS*« &um*i***0 £ara£saiewlar,ips.) 

X 

The nettl* gate stnixi* open now, 

Anil the wanderer is welcome to the hall 

At Lh« ding bird is to the elm -tree bough j 
No longer scowl the turret* tall, 

The summer's long siwge at last it oVr ; 

Wb«a the first po«>r <>utr»»t went in at the door, 
, She ontrrod with him io disguise, 

At 



And masMrvd the ("oitrvs,i bt surprine; 

Then, is dfi spr>t she love* so well on ground, 

She lingers «wJ smiles llif.ro the whole rear romid 

The mo*r><:-t -*-r! <>n Sir iMunfal'a land 

Huh lmll «n<l Smrnr *t hi* comrmmd ; 

A hd th«sr*j*.* it« p*x*r man in the North cianlree 

But is I'jnl nl ihv L-artdom as mnch as be- 

— Osjsj— 

i*» g» it W - m &,wmti<x.m> tmm* mt0*.tmj 
>»«».- lalui 0#j#u 0wi0Gv 
«wor« «»*»^4/i»j Cli*^ <»Oj« 
^•rf«i.i «*^«( f>if#<{iii(«. 

ftjd^if ntm»)m^js »o«rtj fiu<^{« 
<'5tl QmaSmt mtmjp* $• ijptm 

^«.-*» L4**amK pmrt*-* t,*£(£*r4t 
0mfitSeJ)m (immtcinr 0tjmBm **0fie 

Pmjtumip SmJIGaj umuni mn00*mi 
m»0*4m^0 0**01 Qtm.mj Q*itLmL.Q*j. (M) 

*mipp**';=j,i0Q*,m%**tr&~0mj<m i *v00*^) 
LLMmmgd *»«n*©*aj mrmiSal :'?*»««r 

'9ii««aia a*b.|9a»«# 0#rg (JuaBj^u 

S><mmmm p^Omm* vjkj *t*mw<:m, (20) 

T. Viuauuu Mudalub, aa., b.i, 
(To a* Coa^wniMl). 



(2«) 



(W) 



IITIIIT. 



tCIKNCK J0TTNIG8. 

(i'rvw (a« C«*ifuJ HwmIm CoJfay* Mogoxint), 

Wonder never cease ! Perhaps the most wonderful, 
and cerUinlr io the scientists the most disoonuertirig 
of the wonders which hare crowned the closing year* 
of the 19th oentnry, consists in the discovery of sv 
^rotip of sabstanoes characterised by their radio- 
active properties. The term " radio-aotiTe " . hsa 
been^inTented to describe the properties common to 
this group, and it* meaning will be gathered from 
what follows. 

The first of these bodies wmj discovered some time 
ago by the French Chemist Bscquerel, who extracted 
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it from pitchblende, a rare ore of urauinm ; quite 
recently, two others have been added to the l&fc by 
the indefatigable labours of M. Carrie &n£ 1iis 
talented wife. Taking several tons oF pitchblende 
If. Cnrrie has succeeded in extracting a few grains 
of a body to which he gives the came radium, whilst 
Mine. Currie has obtained an equally striding though, 
different body, called by her polonium, in honour of 
Poland, her tmtive land.. 



* 



These substances were exhibited for the firel time 
at the International Physical Congress held in Paris 
last August, when some of their properties were 
shown to Hn audience of several hundred persons. 
In the first place, the few grains of radium, so far 
obtained, emit spontaneously, and without apparent 
loss in weight or change in substance, what seems to 
be an everlasting ligjit — a light, however, not directly 
■visible to th« eye,' but having the power of illuminat- 
ing and making visible certain compounds, snch as 
barium p latino-cyanide : thus a screen coated with 
this substance, when placed near the radium in a 
darkened room, shines with a bright and continuous 
light resembling that of a magnified firefly> 

This a dark light," if the term may be used, given 
off from radium, and the other members of the 
family, and which constitutes their radio-activity, 
resembles ordinary light in that it affects a photo- 
graphic plate, and can therefore be photographed by 
a magnet, and if one of the rays be allowed to fall 
on an insulated electrified conductor, it is instantly 
discharged no matter how carefully it is insulated. 
It would appear as if these radio-active bodies are 
constantly projecting from their own substance 
matter endowod with enormous velocity, and capable 
of penetrating and passing through many solid 
bodies, appearing on the other sido with only slightly 
diminished activity. Especially interesting is the 
fact that neighbouring bodies become impregnated 
with these radiations, ami themselves turn radio- 
active. The/ particles radiated attach themselves not 
only to inanimate bodies, but to persons as well. 
M. Currie has himself become mdio-active ; so much 
so thfit when he approaches the neighbourhood of 
an electrically chavged body it loses its charge ; no 
••lectrometer can be charged in his presence ; it 
becomes useless. 



gold, the esiatance oF statical electricity would never 
have been known, for a charged body would have 
been an impossibility. Thus the boundary between 
the possible and the impossible is daily becoming 
mnre vagoe ; for as nature reveals tn the pntient 
devotee of science her secrets one by one, i-lie does 
but give him glimpse* of vaat?r tracts of country vet- 
to be explored ; so that he may well any with 
Newton — the greatest anc! tl>e bu'nbJe.-t i»f her 
priests — " I s^em to have been like a body playing 
on the sea shorej finding here and th.ve a smoother 
and a prettier shell, whilst the gre.u ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me " 

AnTitutt hViTAnnsox. 



5f€»TES &XtM COMMENTS. 



Siva BhakU Vilasa. 



* * 



It has been pointed out that if radium Imd been h 
ittle more common, say a? widely distributed as 



The following verse in Tamil has been addifssed by 

M. Julieu Vinson, Professor of 
Prof. Yidbou on Rer. _ , , , T . , , „ 

■ Dr. G. U. Pope. Oriental Languages in the Na- 

tional College of Paris to Rev. Dr. 
G. U. Pope, on receipt of his "Tiruvacbakam." 

fytms&yi&rQiues oja&siS* ^tspe^eifta ijipaQ&ei: urf," 

* 

# * 

From the next issue will appear a translation of Siva 
Bhaktn Vilasa, ordinarily known 
as Agastya Bhakta Vilissa in 
Southern India. This ia a portion of Sknndu, Pu::ni:i aud 
gives the lives of the Baints whose deeds are »l»o set forth 
in the Periapuranam of Saint Sekkilar. The Miasm? (rut 
and commentary has been pullislieii at Bennies iiwl is ..old 
by Grauesh l>aa A Co., at 4 fia. :■ eo;>y. 

* * 

It is indeed very elevating to see h lit lie bit of muck- 
tussle in the theosopbic camp itself. Some rhcosupists 
of weight want to Hpeak for others but iiuftwIiuutMy the 
latter resent it in a flaming mood. The result is I lie se- 
ries of naive budgets " On the Watch Tower" in the 
March number of the " Theusopbical Review.'" Anil the 
Theosopliic laboratory practice reaches its most lovely pitch 
in Annie Besant's " Thonglit power, its control and cnl- 
hire," and.it is a thousand pities (hut not one of the "re- 
search students" has as yet been able to Manifest M the 
fleshy common-sense ocular seiisorinni of (lie wmld, the 
Diight of that " Tlionpht-I'ower." It is h o»I»W<>j»p of 
:ourse for people of any calling to come it own from the 
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p-pring-board of (wlV flnoe « diwoereing and »b«w * tittle 
sign. Bat ve fly it i« dHRmit to e*ea«e the imlietweSt 
"en **tt ewd eWmwoes generation »eek*th for ft ftiffc"? 



* 
* * 



Iv " HUrvtew* J- <i Xi»tioV it ■-> fuopilum* l u tint) MsLb- 
puii t jltri«i» «»n Tune.''* " Kit >niedg». fwiiel »«d terti- 
tode " W« seed gj>i. timimcetJ thi- in« »erf<n J It* strength 
(-1 partly nf Kin and*i*undin£, bftt *» nhoaTd rvilftiftiy 
hail it ■« « ftftotple t>f fXRflletit horne-plef in nemitigeted 
niflwj. K*id'--t1v he i« * tyo in ki« art and i* jaet 
dtillTnjj Uins-elf it. joe-naliktic " klatioa;.** Mr. G. R. 
8 M. «*>.:■* flcKjaei.t mi the i»*ni work of Cm! 
ttobmi'l* rti W««miu» aed SI* irnodtifn, Mr. Mead% spe- 
cialty i:, Pt ■.!![.(!» Hod <;i1.i rn r>f tbftt ilk i* ft piuven f«H 
*«. al.-o l»i^ '"rail invr*t!Lii1 "mi of the "' Planetary cLftin." 
'YVnefeHy lor 'h«* rain*** the gnonlitm and their enecel** 
I'huii w* a* wwl. » thirV mj«t*ry to them ai tbe ** Lunar 
Pitrim" *r* it^mdite fed* We could hop* to understand 
tne true imp) I of tl"«»r tti'-ngi *heu once we h&ve net at 
the trrave of Tt. «»«<<[>!.} mini read it* tree epitaph written 
!•}■ the unt> baud »/ Tim*. 

• 
e • 

Th* e*otic droning of '• Old Diftry Leaves" tin not yet 
, i-cftaed. and wo find t-o our unutterable deapair " Lbefo irth 
-.fcri*»" lu>x ji»t been ushered ttitn *ii»t«iw in the April 
aurnbe? '>f thi "T),*H,H.jj.hi«,." In trntb, the old diary ie 
i;r>lhinf* -itiort of » capacious Pandora.' n bo*. Everything 
between {j^Ht-iU end ejucaJ vpse low bttftipeae in thftt nam- 
tire to iw-od ■ new-fani!l<*i election. Mr. Samoei Stftftrt 
sketches tbe origin of the world, quoting chapter sad 
verse from every rantj book of sou nous aotseotieity. 
Tlie whole piece, which we ere afraid ie toe ooooloding 
tail-piece of a pant rigmarole, is soieraaly occo.lt, sad %ll tba 
forbidden " children of reason" bare no hope of netting 
*t the meaning. The " Berne Git*" translator ie a enriooe 
hpecimea tbfti will beet adorn the London Zoo. To him the 
aietamorpboata of the luwsct larTae aa gnderatood by aoo- 
logiatH ie word for word aqoi relent to the ajneieat tradi- 
tiooftl lore of the Hindu, which makae beetles uasa&etere 
their own jouog from grokfoadlinge picked ep eleewbere. 
The prooeee of ntfteafeclaring indedee sot only • ealid 
Urtiniojf in maameriaai for the inBoeent beetle, bmt, what 
i* a eterUing feat, a feat far v/orac than evea egg-dan vivg, 
the impturieaiion of a eting, p*eiblj at the head-end (!), 
t to eo»We the haxe-bnioed beetle to atinn the fat grab in- 
t ■ odnaed in the neat not to denth ae could be expected, but - 
lb the glorified " beetlebood" I He that bUb ear* to hear 
let bin hear ! ! The Eanta (rite will not bare coffered 
one jot for look of eoob eerrj footoutei The Beaning 
v «f the Oita it far more limpid, when one keep* hi* nynd 
viear of thoae old wife'a (alee. 



" Tb* Herald of tbe Ooldeo Age" i» eft oraal tbreme it* 
vegetarian bftrp. One arilele reprinted front " tbe J*wtj 
lloc'or " apeaka aboot the danger* of camiTOriean, It i* aaid 
[bat eitgtieb botebera sever heetUla to kill aaiiaals pttr 
gued witli aiairboaa. Tbe grim tbiiat of the maeenhar 
EnffiiiiinamTi for tbe horrid torreatte of blood tbet flow 
do we tba jrarde of »l««ghter-b««e«ft ftfld bi« appetite lor 
chopped meal ie wbieb putrefaction has jnat com m e no ftd 
ere ae intenrte as hie hr*eJk-oeck fascination for ehroeio 
ftJeboboJiam. The hand of Nemeeie etowlj work* tbe 
retaliation, entit at laat tbe end ie brooght on by aothrftz 
and ftllipd infectioa* dia eae ea. Tet more e^aeaoaee ie 
tbe new method ot crammiog fowls foi tbe market that 
obtains inJLoiidon. When » chick declines breakfast, the 
fetteri*r cpetiH the month of tbe poor idiotic bird aod 
pash»s tbe t-nunming pniep into iu month. At each 
opei atiuti. from half a pint to a pint of liquid food i* given, 
which in twice or thrice ae ranch ae a healthy bird would 
naajage to eat onder ordinerv oieeiiQiftUnora. Night and 
dfty tbe ettendanta watch tbaee iniaerftble bipeda, leat 
tbey eboald slip iff before the nock bae beeo twitted. 
** Nfttorftl caneea " meet be kept out in any cue. It goat 
without naying th*t when animal life ie placed, with *o 
feet and loo**, the moral eeetibility el man mux petforoa 
become deed. We don't know where tbe line of demaroa. 
Hon emn be drawn between *Uogbtering animal* end 
•lengbtering bid. Need we any tbet learned divinft* try 
to quote seriptnre lor iht\ parpoae like tbe prorerbiftl 

DeniP 

e 
• » 

Tbe Tela iuttitote (or Reeeareh ie slowly coming for- 
ward to see the light of day and when started on its 
career of work, it will be tba only one of ita kind, to tit tbe 
Hind as for promoting tbe eooaomios of their country. 
Hot we fern tbe probabilitiee of tbe development of tha 
commercial resources of India on aneb a plan lie very far 
remote in the future. Whether practical specialists with 
large eiperienee in engineering technology and sewage 
bacteriology would be the outcome or not, we leave it to 
time to demonstrate. On* thing meet come out of it mot* 
prominently tbftn every other consideration ; number* 
of loafing mea from tbe educated ranks, who go round tbe 
Uoremmeut Office* for lack of something to live npon, 
may find pro visional relief in the tnaMe of breed* 
winning on aooonet of tbe decent fellowships. In tbie 
connection we must ocogrfttalate the Indiana npon the 
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kind offer of Tata to take competent Indians for tlie 
Indian Civil Service, although the successful menv in the 
Attempt are made to nerve fut-nre generation* .of students 
in the way they themselves were lovked after. Though 
the plan is in pluin prose " taking hum Peter ntid helping 
Pan)," ii)H i splendid machinery devised to keep the 
work going without anybody burning his h'ni»eis too 
much 






The " Watrli-Tower" notes in the April Theoeophiual 

Review form a pleasant, contrast to those in the previous 

iiuinl*!-, as it necordii not less than three very important 

diat-ovii urs, one of them of the greatest interest to the 

Hindu*. This particular one is of the fact that America 

w»w discovered by the Chinese in 499. A. C, long before 

Columbus was born. It appeals that some papers among 

those looted from the archives at Pekin show that live 

Chinese missionaries sailed across the Pacific, and skirting 

the fox Islands, landed in Mexico, opposite the Peninsula 

of Yucatan. All this story ie confirmed by the existence 

of what were already suspected to be Buddhist temples in 

the State of Sonera on the Pacific coast. It is also 

reported that a ruined temple near the \ town of Urea in 

that State bas yielded an inscription in Chinese characters, 

as also a statue of Buddha, which are said to indicate 

clearly the advent of Chinese Buddhists. It is alto 

claimed that the .Indians of that State possess many 

traditions and characteristics of the Chinese. When we 

perceive bow many ate more and more endeavouring to 

prove that Christianity in its essentials has been 

considerably influenced by Buddhism, and some even go 

to the extent that Christ himself was an Essene, which 

Met is claimed to have been but an offshoot of the 

religion «f the great Indian, the - present discovery 

furnisher an instructive commentary on the narrow views 

of Christians and on the magnificent sphere of influence 

which Indian thought h»H in reality wielded. 



• 



An event of great internet, if not of the commanding 
importance of the former one, is the unearthing by the 
French Scientific Mission to Western Persia of the oldest 
aa well as the longest Semitic 'inscription of Babylonia, 
running over eix-hnndred linen in length, from the 
mountlfl of Suaa, the ancient Elamite capital. It is by a 
king called Meoishtisu, belonging to a dynasty even earlier 



than thsir founded by Saigon or Surrnkin of Akksd and 
his son Xamiu-Sin, whose very existence is rejected by 
some historians as a myth. But their exact date even has 
been established irrcfrngnbly us 3800 R. c., by the sensa- 
tional discovery of an inscription which necessitated Hie 
antedating nf these Icings by 1800 years at one bound, in- 
stead of the old date of 2009 it. c This was the cylinder 
of Nabonidas (550 n. o.) in which he decides that when 
repairing the great sun-temple at Sijijinr, be bad the for- 
tune to discover the foundation cylinder of Naiam-sin, 
son of Sharrukin, " whii:h for thrice thousand and twice. 
handled years none of the kings who kid lived befnro me 
(Nabonidus) had seen." A simple addition will give the 
date of the son as 3750 n. c. and allowing for his father's 
long reign, we must assign the latter's date to 3800 n, c. 
This date has been confirmed by later researches and also 
by an inscription found in the present search belonging to 
Nsram-sin. Such being the tremendously ancient date of 
Shanukin, we must travel farther back for that of the 
author of the newly found inscription, Manishtisu ; bat 
how far it is not yet determined. 

• 
• • 

The last matter is the recent discovery by Capt. H. P. 
Deasy, of what is at present snpposed to be strong evi- 
dence of an inland sea in the very heart of Central Asia, 
The evidence consists in fossilised specimens of -what is 
popularly known as Grass wrack, {Zottera marina, h.) a 
plant, which is purely murine, plentiful throughout, the 
consts of Europe, and occurring also in the Atlantic shores 
of North America and in North-East Aeia. It has never 
been found near an inland lake, only an allied species 
occurring in the Caspian. The fossils were found in per- 
fect preservation near Yepal Ungar, in the Kwen Lun 
Mountains, at an altitude of 16,500 feet. The natuie of 
the fossil as well as the fact that tl.ere is a salt-lake near 
the locality, has led the discoveier to think that the whole 
city was once an inland suit-lake. Whether this lake 
could hare had any relation to the great Tertiary ocean 
which flowed over the site of the Himalayas, which con- 
nected itself with (he Mediterranean and coveted the great 
Germanic plain of Europe, is yet uncertain. But certain- 
ly a discovery which would have wide reaching effects has 
been made ; and it may be hoped that the opening up of 
Northern Asia by Russia will in time furnish us with a 
complete geological history of India, instead of the ragved 
and isolated fragments of knowledge which only we now 
possess. The Theosopbistx aa we may expect assert that 
thin premised lake is^the Central Asian Sea of the Atltx- 
tean period of which they hud often been speaking. 
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APPAYA DIKSHITA. 



Que of th« greatest intellect* of which Southern 
India c*e righly bosst, t* the famous Appaye Diiishit*, 
It h » pity that neither Dr. Weber nor Dr. Macdocnel, 
in their work* on Sanskrit Literature, make any 
allusion whatever to the n*me of Appaya, nor do they 
give the slightest cine to his date, life, works or other 
whereabouts. Not even a passing reference to him 
u to be found in the moat recent work of the late 
Professor Mas Mnller on the " Six Systems! of Indian 
Philosophy." To the Siddhantalesa-Sangraha pub- 
lished at Knmbskooum in 1694. i* appended a valua- 
ble introduction id Sanskrit from the able pen of 
Bhattaari Balaaarasvati Pandit Narayana Sudars&na. 
Pandit ManavaJli GaDgBdiisr* Sastri of HenareB 
has also contributed a Sanskrit introduction to the 
same work published under the Vizi&nap;ar&tn Sans- 
krit series in 1890. The '■ Brabmavidyii." a Sanskrit 
journal edited At Chidambaram contains an article on 
the life and works of Appaya, and also t ome corres- 
pondence on the subject. It also appears that there 
. is a life of bia written by Sivananda Yogi, one of his 
own blood-relation*. This, I believe, has not been 
printed. A concise introduction without anytbirg of 



argument is contained in Pandit Hahuyanatha Sastn's 
edition of the Kavniayananda (KntDbskooum). Dr. 
Bnrnell's Tanjcr* Catalogue and Aufrecht's Catalogue) 
give nt a deal of information as to Appay&'s worka, 
bnt do not help us in the least with any detail 
regarding his life and dates. The introduction to 
the Parimala (Benares Edition) merely refers ns to 
the authority of Pandit Gangadhara Sastri. la 
writing the present article I have made liberal use of 
the mass of information to be gathered from all the 
soiree* above enumerated. Especially am 1 indebted 
to Pandit Bhattatri N amy ana. Sastri, whose in- 
troduction is the most detailed and complete 
biography that one oooid have access to. 

Appaya was born in an age when sectarian qnariels 
were rife in this part of India among the followers of 
the various cults that were then, and, unfortunately, 
are still prevalent, and which rend asunder the bonds 
of love and union that should join the sons of the 
same soil, professing practically the rams religion, 
based on the universally accepted authority of a single 
scriptnre, the Veda*. The influence of the great 
Remanaja was perhaps then at its highest, and, as is 
generally the case with the product of every historic 
Reformation, hie followers, in their unlimited seal to 
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spread the gospel of their teacher at any coat, had 
bepun to carry matters so far that philosophy had 
dwindled into sectarianism, and religion into phari- 
seeism. More of this will have to be considered 
when we corue to take account of the iife-wWk of 
Appaya Dikshit*. Suffice it to say that there existed 
a real necessity for his presence hi this world and for 
the work which he wa« destined to perform. Born 
in an orthodox family, bred up and educated by an 
able and very learned father, he .was equal to the 
task that was set before him, and it is no matter for 
w-Qiiduc that be is the reputed author of so many as 
104 works,! 1) as we learn from the usual colophons 
to his works. No wonder, too, that, tradition paints " 
him as an incarnation of God Siva himself, or, at 
least, of one of Siva's attendants, with a fraction of 
the God's diviuity in him. Nilakantha, his brother's 
grandson, describes him, in his work called Nila- 
kanthavijaya, as God Siva who has taken human 
shape, corresponding' to the Kalki avutara of God 
Vishnti.i2, The btlief also exists that it is he. that 
is referred to in the more or less prophetic utterances 
to be found in the Sivarahasya.(3) These cousist 
of two stanzas which prediet, that in the Kali age, 
a Bikshita, born as a devotee of Siva, would restore 
the almost forgotten Saiva faith to its former 
condition of vitality and prominence. Jt is of course 
impossible to build any conclusion on such scanty 
foundation, or to draw any inference from one of the 
many instances in which the popular mind takes plea- 
sure je depicting every more-than-average intellect 
of a former generation as a direct representative or 
messenger of the God-head. 

Place of Birth. 

In a village known by Hie name of Adayappalam, 
in the vicinity of Conjeevaram, which was for a long 



(I) 



^R<t?^«SI^. 



(2; efteT^it^n^^RR^r^nTOnn^n- 

(3) ^[%^sf^c*r*H^«(^<£<H>M: I t»g< | 3 T <ft TrT: 
^n% * kAts&PHT-.: II 



time the 9eat of the Clioia kingdom ; there are people 
living in the present day, who trace their lineage to 
the personage that forms the subject of this article. 
This is strong proof that that village whs the pliice uf 
his birth. We have also corroboration, if needed, in 
the fact that both Appaya(4) and his grandfather 
(5) nave written works in praise of the well-known 
God Vara'daraja, whose name adorns the famous 
Vaishnavite temple of Conjeeveram. The enquiries 
made by the editor of the ■' Brahmavidya " and 
embodied in his article, also corroborate this state- 
mtnt. "We do not know on what authority Dr. Burucll 
writes that "A ppaya Disita's family was settled at 
Tirovalankaduoi'.(Svetaranya),a village in the Tan lore 
District, where his descendants in thr sixth degree 
still '":1st." Probably this tallies with the clophons 
to the chapters of Appaya's Sivark-Lrusntdiiiikn, which 
state that the author's family v.as dependent on 
Chinna Bommannn or Bommarajn, a Nayak of the 
Tanjore Telugu Jynfisty.(6) 

iawihj a>><} iareutai/r. 
These are matters as to which th-'i; is very little 
doubt. He was a Samavedin. of the" 1 l'>!ij.radva;j«gotra. 
as is evident from the many col- I'hons in which he 
describee himself as such. Hii grandfather was 
known as A chary a Dikslnta or, more popularly, 
Achan Dikshita. This we learn from a passage in 
the " Nyayarakshamani "(7), and from another 
which occurs in the prelude to the drama of " Nala 
charita " written by Appiiyns's brother's grandson, 
Nilakantha.(S) He is described as very renowned 
for his religion Hud scholarship, and was held in 
reverence by Krishna Raja ,'1508-1530 A.D.){? V 
one of the kings nf Vijiaimgar. The number 'eight* 

(6) Burnell'a Tunitivu L'st;ili.t;uc, p. 110. 

( s ) q#W*fa:— an: »c^W^lf3^Wf: SmjJTiMsWwr: *m- 

ft'iliyWW'^I'll: tTWTlfil'flid^l <rerM^»lwt ^JlfsftfTJ rrg- 

wn^w^ra^r^^^^rfs^ fi?t n g^pnt: — aig tq?i 

WTg I tT9J. £* IJ HM<*F^tWJn*rT'W HT5pff cF?*TljSi?$raf: 
^filTSfitTRrrfl': ^1 * : *JK*tl* J MlifOT "-i J l 4 H<U lf^TRT«l^l ru:ii 



(f> , Swell's List of Amiqiiii li~. Vol. |„ [i.-J.'iO. 
Kv,-< iils-o '• 'Viif IudiiiM I; lit-*." Vol. II.. \i> 
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appear* to be indelibly HHMted with hi* mm, for, 

he i» said ie have perfienaed eight sacrifices, built 

eight Satvn temple*, owned the lands of eight villages, 

Aug tight tanks, and gives birth to eight eon*. It 

aeems that be sJ*o went by the mo* of Vakehes- 

atbbia-acharya Dikshita. Tkis prefix (meaning A the 

brr«»l ") ia eceontned for by a very camw incident. 

TV ryotoor goes that, in the presence of God 

Yj, radar* ja, tb* D«kshit» sang a composition in Hit 

pr*i*e, with which Ving Kruihoantja, who was also 

tLt-te as a worshipper, w»s so much pleased, that he 

ga o that appellation to the learned author. The 

Kurd vaksliss-Mbalu. " in to be found in thai stanza, 

which is believed to h* indemic*! with the one that 

is <j noted in Appaya/* Chitratnimenifa, under the 

figure vi hp?fch canted AtindrA«,| > 10) Achan Dikshita 

hbil two »i?e«, of whom the second, Tnterambi, waa 

l.«,rn of a Yaishiiuvn family, being the daughter of 

O! ..• Sri 1'angaraja Aetiarjra. TLi* cirt-umstaticc 

ti.ji».-»b*r *iiih the f»ct that Con jeev<rram wa- the 

o Mre of Vi-iiLtadvaitA learning, inuM be cai-i-fully 

|j,.i*h« in nitod, a* explaining to a great extint the 

•■ciimtutloi.. whether friend]/ or adversary, which 

AppnvH bore to the Veishnavite teachers of hia day. 

.\1 re of this however, later on. Totarttrrbi gave 

birth to foil sons of whom the eldest was Darned 

knnjrarsja alter hi* maternal grandfather. Of the 

two *oiw that *ere born to Itangaraja, the first was 

our Appaya, Mid the other, hia younger brother, 

Achan („r Ach*rja ! . There is copioai allnsJon in the 

w.iki of Appara to hi* father, indicative as well of 

the ability and Writing of tht* parent as of the 

gratitude and filial l->rs which the son cherished 

tuwiirds bim. Frot.i these reference*, which am 

found in the * Pariroiila * ut the end of the first 

c1i*i.'<'r,(ll/ i>nd nl>o of the third, (12) in the 'Xjaja- 

""i ■WWffW^W^tfT-.W^WRi^H^ SH^MSW^fcij^ 
— wrawrW't'iwnif ^hf* fli^rrfirsitn^ i a^ ; «cram% ftj: 
kf^ts;^ tt ffa. 

*[?.:> inM* f^*»i f^HTW. aw: 3W1: h t ftwflJ i ay* - 
ntJqy^m ••-. ^mvmsn.^mtjf^pt i^iiWR: ii 



rakihamani '(13), in the ' Sivatatvaviveka,'(l4) and 
ra the second <nanaa of the ' S id dh&u tales* -sail 
gTiha'(l5i, it is apparent that he owed almost all 
hia vamed erudition to his father, who seems to hsva 
bestowed great pains on the training aud instruction, 
of hi* worthy son. Kilakantha, too, in his * Nahu 
ehariU' referred to above, mentions the name of 
Rangaraja as the father of Appaya.flfi) He also 
learnt the Advaita philosophy of Sankara from 
Kriftimhasremaawami. Anfreoht learns, from the 
KitAliathacfaampo, thst Appaya was tlte son of 
Ritugsraja dikshita. or adbvaryn, the gnra ot 
Dharmayj* dikshita, brother of Apyo dikshit* 
[wbich he oorrecU into Acha dikshita in the 
Appendix;, node of Narayana dikshita, and nephew 
on mother's side of Tatayajvan Karnatabhabhrid- 
gum, {17} This ' Appaya* or ' Appayya 1 is the pure 
anO simple ' Appa ' with the familiar Tumi) tennina- 
tiuj. All these three forois ate equally familiar to 
students ot Sanskrit literature. That Appaya was a 
Tamilian is ecideiit from the words by which 
Jagannntha alludes to him in various places.' ]£) 

Dat* of Birth. 
This ia a point abtmt which there is ronch condict 
of opinjoo, thongh it » not involved in any hopcle** 
mystery. This is the one great weakness of the 
conservative Hioda intellect, which takes every 
literary work for what it is worth, judging it by its 
own intrinsic merit, bnt never in the light of the 
oircnmfctance* under which it was written or by 
which its author was cirou inscribed. 

The most important year to be determined, being 
also sasic r known, is the date of Appaya's death. 
Wi: can thence easily fix the date of his birth by an 
easy process uf subtraction, since ic is well nigh 
undisputed that he lived to the foil nge of 72. The 

ri*> iweifjtfsiiiT'iii: wjfcr wairm. aqqUmftw^Hw - 
w»: t ft wft^wi^Wf»wft?nr nfi<i<i**flM »rwr*fTlsfti u 

(1*J fWft « T*^WHV ! R< l t THO*^.t i 

(1j) jii ^aisv^^flt-^rHt^Rt^lMi wrofewim- 
f«^ whwA «B*jM<«wn44«m.«3ttPRnsf, n 

(i«) R^<«ftf1 f^rf»r?TFT W rT l|yih]fni ST» W» n f%qif l:> 
^l*.|il-Wftw. JSM-4-«iftr5***^fl«I<W^I ?ft Jllwfl^t^H: tl 

f 171 Aotrecht i Caialo^ne, )>. ti, 

ll^) f. ti. ^T^f^TO {K«»n s iin».'Uilli;irii; 
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exact length of his life may be gathered from a 
stanza in Nilakantba's 8ivaliUrnava,(19) and from 
the most exquisite stanzas which, at ' the critical 
moment of his death, escaped the lips of Anpaya 
himself, within the holy precioctB of Chidanlbaram, 
where he breathed his lust. (20) 

We fiud Appaya in his 72nd year at Beoares in 

the company of the illastrious Jagannatha (Pandi- 

taraya), the author of Bhaminivilusa, and of Bhattoji 

Diksbita of Siddhantakaurnudi fame. It behoves us 

in this connection to examine more closely the 

evidence on which this conclusion is founded, and 

also the nature of the relation and feelings that 

existed among three such intellectual giants brought 

together by destiny in a city, which was then, as it is 

now, the chief seat of advanced Sanskrit learning. 

We learn from the Nalacharita of Nilakanth&(21), 

which we must take to be reliable authority, that 

one cf Appaya's many contemporaries was Balakavi, 

whose drama of ' Ratnaketudaya ' is perhaps not 

widely known. This BalaVavi would have us believe 

that, in the first half of the last year of his life, 

Appaya was in close intimacy with Bhattoji and 

Jagannatha, and that, in the latter half, he perFonned 

a great sacrificial rite at Virinchipnram near Vellore, 

and thence moved, with his eleven sons and 

NilakaDtha, to Chidambaram, where the closing scene 

of his life was laid.(22) During the short period of 

his acquaintance with Bhattoji, he taught the latter 

the Vedantaeutras of Vyasa and also made him 

familiar with his own worka against the Madhva sect. 

This is patent from the many stanzas from Appaya 

quoted by Bhattoji in his Tatvakaustubha. The 

(19) » i a«ra*j f: ftawRdift *3rag:qfsrfon: sfa^ i gj- 

fl^fit S1"3RTOT: JM-y« 5T5T "iWKUjq^tiitf <•?■•<: I) See ftlao (22) 
bolow 

(20) ftsmfiU J? sfori^p*p?i3 $tmfaf$ps®t : §- 

RlSTR %%<TC»l II 3TT»nfr!?r2^T+IM^I^<(vi4Wcl4fltl(^ft|4l- 
dWIVflSTII I There he ended, and his sous continued .- Sf? 

*tu«ui^tRwM*>y«K%<*^ ■focfit spiral n 

(21) w*n<l<Hnt»mtit«iinp!jH in^an^i f^snt^m *ta- 
«frn — ' ^^fadftft^iQwfito«faifl »wdk<MMin i $re- 

(22; ^| fJr ^fildHr tlT ft '^ «^l l RI*M I qglfimjfti l W" ,- 



meeting with Bhattoji must have been at Benares. 
The contention of rmr Southern pandits thnt he came- 
into contact with Appaya on his way to Ramegvuraui, 
seems to be highly improbable. It cannot be proved 
that Jagannatha ever visited the lower parts of the 
Deccan, and, since it is shown by his own words that 
be was both a contemporary and a formidable 
opponent of Bhattoji and Appaya, it is not too 
remote an inference to be drawn therefrom, that the ' 
two latter formed their friendship at Benares, where, 
beyond all doubt, Jagannatha ppem the last days of 
hia chequered life. 

The amusing incident that brought the critical 
faculty of Jagannatha into active play, mast now 
be mentioned. Bhattoji was a popil of Sesha 
Krishna Dikshita, and a co-student of the tatter's 
son Vireavara, who was, in addition, Jagannatha's 
master. Krishna Dikshita had written a commentary 
called Prakriyaprakasa-on the grammatical vrork of 
Prakriyakaumudi. Bhattoji, in hia well-known work- 
named Manorama eeriouBly attacked the commentary 
of his teacher. Jagannatha was very much enraged 
at this ingratitude of a pupil to a preceptor and to 
the father of his own guru. He also disliked Appaya 
for the support he rendered to his adversary. He 
was once inenlted in open assembly by Bhattoji. (33) 
Henceforth he commenced his crusade Against the 
two professors who made common cause with each 
other. Some of his uncompromising and Abusive 
criticisms of Appaya will be met with in his Sabda- 
kauetubha-Sanottejana.(24) in bis Sssisena 25) and in 
his Cbitramimamsa-khandana,(2fi) and several other 
writings. But later on we find him reconciled to 
Appaya, for the latter is rumonrcd to have given him 
some spiritual advice, when he found him stretched in 
careless repose on the banks of the Ganges. (27) This 
and the fact that the popularly known ' Gangalalari ' 
of Jagannatha was composed on the very brink of the 
holy tiver, lend additional support to the statement 
that Appaya spent a portion of his life at Benares. 



(£3; N&geaa Bb&ttfti in Uifl comincmav)' on K&Yy&prakaBa, h&& this 

4mjufi*sdiW<Ki i ft*i« 35?rft°n q*3*dft ^s ftft-^ - 

(24) d|M|U|$fi«ft3fftd^HH I % l >H*lflW^fr«< ll 

(25) »|t-u , W)^%r|^Hrt<»*4^«i ^iR^mtWrl 4K4lff<i|'q:il 
( 20) ^jj ft *<M*m i ?rg^rf^THPFl^n%?l¥?iTf^»- 

oiHTH I ft$rH<Wrft*Wd<«i R<^l<«!iig<M<<*Wtf«U«IM«lA II 

(27) ft f>:5&f ^^tn^H^Hi^ q^ i &mwj wftw- 
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The probable d*t* of ' JagaoOafctW* arriTSJ at 
Benares it ^uy to determine. HaTing for sometime 
been » teacher at the Jsyapara college, he went to 
Dehri, and wa* for a long bat in tbe good grace* of 
Rmp-™r Shah JaHett. This b« rolls us in his 
Bbe«jiai*Ua*ft(28 , nnd in the opening portion of his 
biography ol Asnl KhaniS*). This is iiktlj, nay t Ten 
indisputable, seeing that Stub J abac, like hi* grand- 

. father, Akbar. wM » patmn of Hindu learning, and 
bi» eldest ton Dura tu so pjood m to translate *otne 
of the UpaniatWl* into Persian. When Aomngaseb 
dethroned hi* father and imprisoned bim about the 
end of J 438, Jagaseetha lost *D his tnioence at the 
Uoghnl cwnrt, and was constrained to flee to 
Benares(SO). It msiai have been almost immediately 
after hi* return from bin Mwfwm associations that 
Appaya and Bbsttoji encountered hie at the m#red 
city, for the grawtnartaa would not bare bees instilled 
in addressing Kim aa ' mieerkka.' if he bed already 
repented and undergone the expiatory rituals neces- 
sary for hi* re«ad mission into orthodox Hindu eociety. 
If, then, \6hH or loot? A.D., was the 72nd year of 
Appsrn. as it, in all likelihood, appears to be, the 
date of his birth mast approximately have been 1687 
A.T>. and that «i hi* death, 1*49 A-D. It r*»not, at 
any rats, be earlier. 

The above i* the argument of Pandit Bhaueeri 
Naraynna rsa»ui, and I hare adopted it w t>4* ae it 
appear* to we to be based oa the moat solid founda- 
tion. He mentions, bowercr, the name* «rf Knabna 
Jiava, Cbiuua. i tain ma, Nerapimha and Vpiik^iapathi, 
of whom the three latter figure as Appaya'i r-onteni- 
por»rir*. H« tclln ux that these foor personages 
livrd in the latter half of the aixteeoth eentnry A.D., 
and in the first half of the <wventeenth. He farther 

-state* that Krakiuti-ayn was a king of Yijsy*nagar, 
that Chinos, rVimuiu and Narasimha w»r» hi* sons, and 
that Chinua Bomnm'a mid was Venkatapathi. I rnn«t 
admit that 1 have been able to rind mil the datee of 
only two of these, namely, Krishna Maya and 
Venkatxpa&hi- Krishna Rays ruled over the empire 
of Vijeyanagar from l&GS to 15J0 A D.(8I) He bad 

(2S) (!|aflW)<fl/8lmHil*t n?WlT*M 1*.: B 

(31) *M<0)*Im»e 



only two daughter*, bat n» •on.i^i. This fact 
sonder* the connection *si>i tu es»ft bet*tMi him and 
the other three, t'r>fcs>or Hmapraivl S»«tri »}«. 
however, th*t Ktmhua Itayn left a son Achyuta flay* 
who reigned from 153 > to Mil and that the latter'* 
fin, Sadaiim, lived from 1 -"•*_' tu 1"iCT, ( &J) li seems 
more probative tbot Achyot.i was Krishna Itaya's 
brother or i-'iuiin. In 1-idi I hi empire was shattered 
to pieces by tVW w -11-kuown battle of Tatikot. On 
Sadaxiva'* diMlh, "Uf -A bin thief-*, Jfaui ttaja, a son- 
in-Uw of iCrisliu.t 11 tvtL, aiMumcd )>ower. After bim, 
hi* brother Tiruui-Ji;i, wbu was ri>cogoi»i?d kiug, had 
to n.-iftore his cajnial in Pennakouda. This was 
so till l-'iOi A I)., when 'I'lrumalU's sun, VenkstajWthi, 
tbe then king, miwio a nwvs tu Chandmiriri. 
Vonlmtapathi reignL-d from ti^S to l'jl4.(>121 It 
was from one of hi* descendant* thai tbe Knglish 
obtained a grant of the siw of Ji*<lr*i in l(i.*;ff. Th« 
nsnte ot N'ar;i*imha nceon only in 'Hie jiLce, aa that 
'.if Kri«)>na ttaya'ii f'tthcr, th« louudcr of u dynasty, 
Chinna Uomuut hcoiiih tu hr entirely uuruunevted 
with \ tjmuagar. in leiuit, ws far u.^ niudtrrn archeotn- 
gioal reaosrehex havn been able t r > prove. The only 
ment'iin of sueli a niuno in Sewull'* List tB ah a. digger 
of a charity- well. * 3t) Tin- fn!l nsute i«s Chinna 
Bomina llallayyn iloSl), who lieed in the lei^o of 
Achyota Eaya (15J0 to I.V42 A.D.(;]5j. Perhaps bo 
cannot be the fuune a* the ona roferrad tu by 
Dr. Uornell as the patron of Appaya'n family. (30) lr. 
cannot, b*iweTer. be doubted, that the i* are tlu> r^niet 
ot tome of Appaya'« omtetnpornrie*, though their 
history in not es*y to nseertaui. lief'-reDt-o is mude 
to Chinnt Bomni* and Appsyain the Yatraprabandlia 
of Satnampangava.(37! \ara*imha is alluded to in 
sereral stanaas of the Uhitrnn]iii)anna{38; Pandit 
M- Uangadhfti*a Saatri *iatee that Appaya wa-s rlio 
fnreuiost*nf the e.^ht pandits at the nnirt of Mara* 
mutha hI'wm Naraiw alin* Krinhiianiji. In the hwt 

|3l'; ti.!*rll'» tiiit «f Autk|nitic>. V..I. • ». i». 15*. 

fS3) Sm-ImbI Mnt»ry ot Indw, p. JOT. 

(34) Sowcll'ii Lujt, Tul. 1, ('. 77. 

(S3) th,*. VolJr, P . St*. 

f»S) fee (6) 

(37) s**n(*is)*«n^ nfl^jftifni i^wiJi qe^tffr<Tfcr<fctr- 
«^: t »i nnw B? i^rW^lff ft*j ^»^44j^e^ u 

<■&) §t»fis;:^%^: f»k 

•xps=*T WTfaTn Vm W*«^ sfi^Rftt^f^: i 

« t ^|>WHHts> «PT frsap!i% 

•Hfl«ws>n» #$mt w«w|si*i t| 
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etnnza'of the Knva1uyaimu«la,(301 Appnva informs uh 
that he wrote tht- work nt the request of Venkata- 
pathi. But unless something more definite is known 
ah^ut thes»» eonfempurai ifi>, they are 'tmrdrj, of any 
help to us in fixing (lie ihite of Appaya.-- 

I'aodit Atmaratn Ju\Hiit assigns the following 
independent reason> fur believing that he was born in 
1564 A. D. He infers from a certain stanza(40) in 
the Nilakanthavijaya of Nilakantha, who as stated 
before, was a contemporary and the brother'fi 
grandson of Appaya, that that work waB hia first 
attempt in the field of literary authorsip. From the 
use of the present tense in another part of the same 
work (41), he comes to the conclusion that Appaya 
"ranst have 'been living at the time of its composition. 
Now, Appaya is said to have conferred his benedic- 
tion on Nilakantha(42) ai, Chidambaram, and, there- 
fore, in his 72nd year. Nilakantha began his literary 
career when he was twelve years old. From the 
CoIophon(43) to his ' Nilakanthavijaya ' we lean) 
that it was written in the 47"8th year of the Kali era, 
that is, abont 1636 A.D. If then the work was the 
first production of its author and written in his 
twelfth year, the year of Appaya's r death mast be 
taken as 1636 A.D., aud that of his birth 1564 A.D. 
This view is rendered probable by the date of 
Venkatapathi's reign (1685 — 1614 A.D.);'(44) for, 
Appaya must have nearly attained manhood before 
be was fit to receive the patronage of that king and to 
write such a masterly work as the Kuvalaynnanda at 
bis request. 

On the other hand, the ' learned editor of the 
" Brahmavidya " of Chidambaram states that Nila- 
kantha wrote the work in question in his thirtieth 

(39) 3»5 ^■UM^*H<r5"jflf% cT: I 

(40) iuhtcwt; *ftft<-*t g^ftrmitojr 

Wl^ I^W*Glrl!<hreig|Jji«|j$ r ii: II 

See {'!) uborp. 
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(41) 
f42) 

TcagBnijartav*). 

(43) 3Jwf>^qw^IrTOiTlt*re^Wl#5 I «1«^5 Hvtg 

nft<T: ftr4«0ri*«4ftji^sqn it 

(+4) Eewcll'» List nt .Uti'.iiulii-s, Vol. II, p, 251, 



year, but that be was, in hia twelfth year, favo^d 
with the bleating of Appaya, who was then seventy 
years old. From these data, he fixes the year of bia 
birth as 1550 A.D. This argument is acsepted by 
Pandit Gaogadhara Sastri, 

Again, in his introduction to his edition tf the 
Kuvalayanandn, Pandit Halasyaoattta Sastri pnts 
forward 1552 A.D., as the date when Appaya wu 
born, and baseu hia statement on the authority of 
Sivananda Yogi, one of bis biographers referred to 
before. 

1 do not know on what ground Aufrecht fixes the 
end of the 15th century as the date of Appaya. (45) 

Contemporaries, 

Enough has already been said of some of 
Appaya's contemporaries, (a) Bhattoji, (b) Jagannatha, 
(c) Cbinna Boiumab, (d) Narastmha, (e) Yenkatapathi, 
( f) Balakavi, and (g) Nilakantha. Some more will 
now be considered. (h) Khandadeva, author of 
Bhattakaaatnbha. He refers to Appaya in that 
work.(46) (i) Sarvabhauma, otherwise known as 
Uddanda, author of Mallikamarnta, a drama, 
(j) Batnakheta Dikshita, a poet, none of whose works 
are extant, (k) Samarapungava Dikshita, the well- 
known author of Yatraprabandha. [I) Kajachud*- 
mani, eon of Batnakheta Dikshita. ^{m) Yenkata- 
dhvan, the famous author of Yisvagunadarsa and 
Lakshmisahasra. (n) Sadasivabrabmendra, an as- 
cetic and a Paramahamsa. (o) Tatacharya, a great 
leader of Visishtadvaita philosophy and author of 
several works on the subject. He was always a rival 
of Appaya. Several amusing anecdotes; are current, 
relating the Beveral passu ges-at-arms that transpired 
between them. I reproduce one of them. When 
Appaya was alighting from his palanquin, Tatacharya 
flung a joke at the other, alluding to the tatter's 
extremely short stature. (47) Appaya, with ready 
wit, returned the joke, founding it on a pan on words, 
and crediting his opponent with an utter ignorance 
of the alphabet. ( 4 9) 

(46) Aafrecht'e Catalogue, p. 22. 

(46) «ftq i q^N h f ft f fr * q r *Tgy T it 

'47} BTTOTtpr: 
48) 8?*Rt ^W: I BTrmft tf*: II 
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H'.,rJbr v 
*f the 104 work* wbit-h Ap}my« is said to have 
■Sites, I hare Won nh\v to fittd oat *n many »w 
saty-tbree. *p»-tf«l i>: (Wt« *r* »>ot, at present, 
tfcnt, l«t are known only by their n*.me«. Son* of 
Sua, *tjs<B, are commentaries written by Appnya 
itself, m «m brt wont, on his own *mk« 1 hare 
*»iu«d them in alphabetic*! vrdcT, awl bare given 
*nrf description of tbr more impjHftut o( thrm, to 
«t» the reader of the tedium of a dry catalogue. 

'() AdMhwrStteeaaia ??) Apitekachambastara {*) 

jatrakoaavfAhhvs Thi* is on rite tote authority 

■«'Dr. Oppert, wad i> doubted by Autrecht. (4) 

JstachaWrsrasiuti (5) Atmarpabastati (or -Sira- 

ipehaaika). A well-known devotional poem. 

fesoaoda Yogi, ooe of Appaya'a biographer*, has 

^rtloa a commentary tta this work. (fi) Aditya- 

asT&rsta&ta (or DvadsKsdityatstnva). Twelve tray. 

sari Terse* in praise of the presiding deity of the 

&. (7) A commentary od tbe above. ,** Upa- 

Jaunaperakrama which appears to Dr. Bttruell to 

*»» part of some work on stimemsa. (9) Kuvs4Aya- 

issda Tbe widely known commentary oa Jayaneva's 

<tt»odraloke, a work on Alaskara. (10) Krishna- 

«*>»£>» psddbati. (II) A commentary on tlie woe. 

i) (Dnrge) CbA&drekabAtta&i, whieh Dr. Barsoll 

wmglt calls Chendrakabwtuti. (138) A commentary 

•atbe above. (14) Chitrepeta. A work on Mimam- 

m (16) Cbitram imam**, tbe popular Alaaksra work, 

■aicb vh criticised by Jsgaasatha in bit Chitm- 

«namaakhandmna, (19) Jsyollasenidhi. (17} Tetva- 

saktavali (Vedantic). (18) Taptamadrakhan<iase, 

••acted against the practice, correal among Vaiabna- 

s, of soorcbiog the *boald«r-fla*b with sacred 

arks. (19) Tia^ntaarshaaaiigreha, a grammatical 

sati*e. (20) Dasakumaracharitaaaagrsba. (SI) 

Wmami<namAAparibbai>ba. (22 Naksfaatrarada- 

m or Vadanakshatrarali- Tbit is perhaps tUe nave 

.»' the Nakibatravadacnalika (or more correctly 

^d&nskthatrmmalika), which Dr. Burnett describe* 

$" a controversial wtirk on certain Vedauta topics. 

•apareot'y against the Mimamsa." \2£) Naicstratra- 

ahtvoJi, a work on grammar, different from the 

eyre. (2a) NayamanJHri. or Sajantaoirnaojari or 

Wtnrm*ta*arasangrsuu. which, according to Dr. 

arnell, i» an attack" oi> the Madbva aect. (25) 

kyamanimala. (2(5) A roiuiuentary thereon. (27* 

ayaraaynkhamalika. A work i>n Rjtmcwoja's 

iii&bnava school. (2*' A i-t_>rotut-riti.rv on the nbov\ 



\%9j NamaisagTahamaJa. A gloaaary of familiar 
terms occarring in etandsrd literary work*. (30) A 
corcurentAry on tbe aame (31) Njayamnktavah, a 
wotk cxntainuig the Madbv* teacbirif|« of Ananda- 
i tirtha, (3. j A commeuUry oti iliv above (33) 
Kyay*r»ktl<amaiti, hUo knnwu as "anratcanyaya- 
rakfthamani, tbungb Dr. Burnell mt>kes them appear 
tt be twu distinct works. According to faint 
it consist* of arguments ated by tie Saivas in 
explaining tbe Brahma surras of Vyasa Only 
tbe fin>t chspttr ia etUnt (34) Nyayaratnamala, 
treatini; of the Madhva s<.'hfol of Aoandutirtba 
(S- V i A commentary thereon. (Stl) Panchngranthi^ 
a Ved»i.tic work. («T) Panchar»tDMt»Ta. |39) A 
commentary on the same. (39) Pancbafvarartrriti. 
(10) ParimaU. A will-koowu work. Tbw showa 
bow far tbe writing of commentaries form* x unique 
featare of Sasakrit religious literature. Tbe I'arimala 
is a commentary on Katpataru, which is itself a com* 
mentary on Vacbaep*£i's Bhamali, which again is a 
CYimmentary irtt Sankaracharys's commentary on the 
Braho?a-satra«. One eonnot but be jostified in 
MiioBtiy d*«l'ting whether the true intention of the 
primary anther wbo spoke in enigmatic Aphorisms 
can still be discerned after a series of no le*a tbaa 
four filters. Commentaries here have invariably 
been made tbe occasion for an unfettered expressakm 
of the commentator's owa views of philosophy and 
religion, and for this porpota, they sometimes stray 
from tbe Hear signification of the words in the text, 
and sometimes get the better of the original by the 
timely use of a pun on words or an alteration of the 
cieaura. Tbe ParimaJa has been edited at Benares, 
(4i) A commentary on the Padnkasahaara of 
Vadantadesika. (42) A commentary on the Prabo- 
dhachandrodaya of ^riebnamiara. (43) Hrakrita- 
cttandrik*. (44) Balachaodhka, a commentary od 
his own Sivarcbanaobandrika. (45) Rrahroatarka- 
■tava T explaining away statements in derogation of 
the superiority of God Sira, to be found in Piuaoas, 
Itihaww, etc. It consists of 49 verses. (46) A com- 
mentary on the above. (47) Bhaktisataka (48) Bfaa- 
raUtatparyasangraha. (40) Maaimalika. This is 
mentioned by Pandit Narayana Sastri. I doubt if 
this is a different work from the Nayamtnimala, 
referred to above. (50) Matasararthasangraha, 
consisting of 70 v erses, concisely explaining, the 
teachings of Sankars/ Sribantha, Ramanaja and 
Anandatirtha. This leuet be auotbei- than the 
Nayamanjari or ChaturmatasArftsangraha above 
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enumerated. (51) Miullivatantramukhamardana, a 
nktiie very rxprcssive n( intolerant sectarian aeal. 
(52) Madhvamiit: kl1an5ln.ua. (53) Aladhvamatavi- 
duv-niisnna. The above three are works <m criticism 
on the Madliva school. (54) Manasollasa, a Vedanta 
work. (."0) A commentary on the Yadavabbyndaya 
of Vedautiidesika. (50) Ratnatrayapariksha, a 
com par is Liu and a contrast of Siva, Vishnu ana ftakti, 
as le^ards the effic;u-y of worshipping each. (57) A 
' commentary on the same, (58) Kamanujamatakhan- 
dan«. (59) RMmayanutatDaryaniriiaja. (bv, Kama- 
yanataiparyaaangraha (6i) Ramayauabbaratasara- 
sangraha (tiilj Liaroayanasara (6-i) Hamayanasara- 
B*ngi-;iha (64) Rainayanssarastava (60) Lajfhuvi- 
v varauu. (Vedanta), (CO) Varadarajastava or Varada- 
rajasataka, consisting of 100 verses. (67) A com- 
ment-try thereon. (68j Vasnniatichitrnsenavilasa- 
Dataka. 69; Vidhirasayana. A work on Mimamsa, 
much in vogue. ;70) Vidhirasayauasnkhopajivini. 
Dr, Burnell states that this is the bafchor'g eonmi- 
mentary on his own Vidhirasayana, and '-.not,- as 
Dr. Hall says, an independent work inverse confuting 
tho Mimamsa system of Kumarila. This is also 
called VidhirasayHunsukhopayojaai. (71) Vishnu- 
tatvarahasya (72) Virnaaiva. This 1 base 011 the 
sole authority of Antreclic. (73) Vrittivartikaro, a 
■work on Alankara. (74) Vairagyasataka (75) Santi- 
stava (76; Sikhariuimala,. One of Appaya's standard 
works. It is iu the form, of 64 verses which embody 
the meaning of several select Yedic und Puranic 
texts as f;ir as they appertain to God Siva in liis capa- 
city as the Supreme Beiog. (77) Sivakaruamriiam 
(78) A commentary en the above. (79,1 fc'ivafatva- 
' Tiveka, also a well-known work, a somewhat eiabo- 
n*» commentary on his own Sikharinimala. (80) 
Civiidbyanapaddbati, a familiar work of 150 verses. 
(81) A com military on the same. {82) Sivapurana- 
t»in.T<»tvakliand;ina. \8$) Sivapujavidhi. («4) JSi- 
Vtimaiiimakalikastiiti, 25 verses in praise of Siva. 
This is more or less Miiuauisic. (>S51 fciivadviiitavinir- 
naja or Sivsidvaitanirnaya or Advaitanirnayti. (Sii) 
Sivanahdalahari. ;S7) .Sivaiiiiudalaharioliaiidiika 
„ commentary on the popular Sivanandalahari of 
1 Sankaracharya. (83 j Sivarkamanidioika or iSiva- 
diivaniHridipikn, a commentary on the Sutrabhashya 
of NilakaDthasiva^haryiL or Srikantha. (80) Sivar- 
chariauhandrika. (90) Sivotkarsbamanjari. (91) 
Siddhantaratnakara. (#2) Siddhantalcsnsangraha, 



a widt-ly known Advuiiic iV'i 
and a Kmnbhakoniim editio 
being translated into Krcglii 
Benares. Dr. Rnrnell Sn 
metubered that. Appiiyya ("ii 
porter of the Saiva Vedant 
works by him which, like tti 
sangraha), prefer indifferent 
wiih safety as representativ 
ta." Pandit M. Gangadhar 
ly repudiates this doubtful 
mentary on tha Hamsasande 
rachaiita. (49). 

Of these works but little 
necessarily admire the vast 
courage of the author who 
varied and unconnected 91 
rhetoric, Mimamsa, Sanka 

Saiva, Mainanuja and Madlr 
rity tliat distinguishes App 
Sanskrit writers is that he h 
commentary to such of his n 
his opinion, to be tnisinterpr 
Another of the same stamp 
has explained his Tarkasang 
What a great tranquillity wo 
country, if the many anthovi 
sophical Sutras had, in antic 
thod, written their views in 
mentaries on their Mpliorism 
purpose thun that of a coi;v< 
Even of the numerous praye 
the majority arc controversy 
his poetry that it looks so'iu* 
from being literary and arti 
versus, the graceful tombiuj 
losu]iliy so ysfry character! 
minor poetical works. Ir m 
his credit, that his works ii 
writings especially, displa 
love of religion, nv.d ingeim 
The most familiar of his Ion 
laynnafnda, the Chit rami in 
grahn, Parilmila, Sivatalva' 

manulipika. 

■ . . 

(«).'. .\>\<) K» rl.tMe Arynmiul 
whU*h ■ ri*ic tM.? uuiTiljer »f bid worl 
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THK ADMJXTUKK OF aHYaS WITH 
TAMILIAN- 



{'A-stl'tri «"/ yrrtM ;*My it 4 1 ) . 

■c I'nraiw Immtiir* written nrteiewlly t>< 
■farmc the gie iitiv»» ■•( the JJraJjinah v proved othar- 
sraiid i'vni«min. m a great t it-*U the ttataru of 
#HrttJanMMi». ttwif author* Thai wo may not we 
■l|rr*i with vilifying want-mly a grcui people, w« 
<4 b«g i«»T« k» draw the attention uf oar readers 
■fc <nod*n» iniwiiterpi utaiioa and mtsroprescnta- 
■■ uf Ltftg*— * (net wbieb we have nllndod to 
wfhore. Beside, we do not know to whom else 
r*f u to attribute liie luviug i-aru with which jp*l« 
■t^nddi.'**** iiavi: omch married a great oumber it[ 
<ss and the mundmnu nuuitiuv in which tbu Court 
leaven has burn Jung «j<" peopled. How badly, 
£4iisguu«ttog account of (be incestaons origin uf 
s»nar and the odious sl^ry of the ouustnral birth 
iuruguu (SIt*nd«), rvJloet on the character and 
<*tiity of tho cntflp«eert ' f that unhealthy litem- 
s' Is it not true thai '.In: jnth'>r» of th« I'nrsnic 
and* moreover, made thoir jjods, viler than devils? 
wiliav* nut iiusctviom. nvn pUeed iu fio/sywioti of tho 
^aJ places uuuk) them regal ir 1'audcrouttinmtiV Aiid 
mwiil ii<4 uceept l In- hut that those devotees whn 
*t tervaar to the umpl' » do return with uncasine**!' 
ari'mniliau aanetuary » uuw filled with the efcHnvinoi 
fa Brahman vices ; and this in the reason why 
anctablt? women now keep thuniaehrca aloof from 
^temples- For, tho 'IVisiliaa religion, unlike tka* 
n: Aryan- neither mku.it its gate against u-ir open* 
■ (avow of, any particular people or lex. 

!i« Aryao Veda i* (-■*. pure to hi touched by -i 
at* or a woman. A penum <tf tho Kodra or n 
jtvi uf say oatito is n»t ousiikd lithur to learn or 

fear the Vedtt*. Than all w«iim-ri as wi-ll us Bndm« 
-«Kit poo pi o privileged u> ubtaio salvHtion. Tho 
latlian religion on tho other hand in tho coromon 
•^rty of all, either men or women. Iu esaeuoc in 
n of god and neighbour, Unalloyed Love is th« 
>if pivot on which the Taiaiiiaa religion tarns, 
■:iv tho Aryan mligtou whurw goda and men act 
ttdla each other from motives of Belfiahneaa, the 

nae pray« aud pays udoratiuu. impelled by a 
»t motive, to ohtuin a deairud bleating, and 'tho 
iiuu bitatatw yraoe by the sawn* self motive, on a 

«ce, in return to iiw b<u.-riii.H.» uaVred to then to 
ta*4r nougat aud tuir»t. Bat> thu Tainili'Ui, 



likv Ji I» 0-id, ii miM)lrb>h ntl m hutind fay sincere 
Itlmkti Virtm) l<> tlim. TiroMmlur the above 
wotitioiml Hutttt and p[iil'>«uphcr of n very early agt , 
Jlestcrilicd '<od */• folium:— 

j» ! ij ft»«f* ,i«*--#(3 tajS**)*! ; 

juaOu •)■> I** fcf*taiB^»J ntVj" 

'Tin; ifrnuntiit think that Uod ami Ijove are 
difTcrrol. -N'one ktm thut <Jod is the wwne m* Ijoti*; 
wen: all men U> kuuw I hat <*otl and lrf»vu am the 
naiwj, ibuy wopld dwell t»f«tb*T in {tonue coniiidor- 
v.ijt the God-Love." The tenno i> echoed in the 
ChrrstUit holy M*riptiiic (1. Jnhit l\. I'i): * God is 
love, and lit.- that ttwclleth in love ihvellvtli in (lod 
and liod in him." " Tbe sonts of the Saiva Sainte 
exprowi devotion, humility aiid, love i«f unspeakable 
fervonr. We are lemindad of tin IWrxiiat'* 
langaat'i- (P>« xviii. f.) "1 will krvn Thee Oh! 
Lord, jny strength.'' Vtim npiril ot (M.rnonul devotion 
in not found (u 1'rot H. U. Wilson has taught ne) 

in the Veda* , ., Uhakt hi or loving piety 

ui thu m^in idea ot the Saiva xjtkui and the fervent 
nelf- negating love und wor»!iip of hiv»u is repreaenU'd 
an ineludiiig all rcligiou and tranaeending every kind 
of religioiu olvjervancw ; and finoo all are capable of 
tbi«, man of all owtra can bo received as dtroteus 
and sainta in the Maiva system. Love is the fnlfil- 
meatof all laws Lovo elevates and perfects alt." 
iVide Dr. I'ope's Timvacakato, Iotrodnetion, (p. 

UVTJ), 

The modoru Saivism shows clear vestiges of differ- 
ence from thu original Tumilism ; for the cause of 
which we need not go far to look, it* corruption being 
chiefly due U, the intermixtare of Aryanism so widely 
given birth to in toeir works of the Furanic pet iod by 
the Brahmani- who bad su excessive love of fiction 
owr trath. A . the present Tamihsm baa been swol- 
len by the flowibg in of impure streams of thought, 
it has lost its native clearness and parity, with which 
it set forth, and betrays itself by showing many in- 
oonsisteiwiias and improbabilities. We have seen al- 
ready that the Tamilian God Siva and the Aryan 
deity Badra are not identical. Bat the now set of 
the sacerdotal class, though they abandoned them- 
selves entirely to the Tamilian philosophy, yet they 
endeavoured to reoonoilu the two beliefs, the Tanji- 
hsui aud the Arj aniaui by mutual identification The 
early lirahtnaus were honest wvu und sookefs afi«r 
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truth ; but their followers, who had nothing of their 
own merit but maintained their position oj(1y by birth 
right, bHcame conservatives and took a pnNjoin main- 
taining the old Vcdas and the Brahmanas, which they 
Icupt secret for themselves iu order that it may not be 
exposed to criticism and they went so fur as even to 
pretend thut everything they learned from the Tami- 
hatis, was already in their unknown Vedus; and front 
that time they began to support the imaginative Arya- 
niam by trying to conciliate it with the philosophic 
Tamilistn. 

Thus the Vedic If uriru, the terrible God of thunder 
ami storms, is mechanically identified with the Tiimi- 
N Han Siv», the amiable and graceful one. And bv 
degrading hitn to be Rudra, tliey have subordinated 
him to the level ef the other two, together with whom 
they have constituted the Hindu triad and have given 
him tho function of the destroyer, one of the three 
jrodly function*, according to their conception of god- 
head. l>ut the Tamilian* still recognise in Siva, the 
one who i* the sole executor of. the five functions 
namely, Creation, Protection, Destruction, tin rich my 
with Grace and Releasing. The Tamil Sages sang 
him ns one far above the ' Triad ' Sivavakktar, the 
Tamil sago atid philosopher thus declaims this Tami- 
lian truth against the Aryan fallacy. 

''Jfifla/uie***, Jifftf»"5«i>6i>, Jixijfinomtu. oiuLfrie 
ATi.aux, Oti-srstxiji, ©#lB«im #i_ij_£) Sstrpn gttaar 
taJuifl jpo,aj*u, frf^j-io^B). Quit* ggtu>agi)ntiei>e*Qai 

*' It is not Hari (Vishnu) ; It is not Rudra ; It is not 
Brahma. Beyond the colours, blai-V. white, red,*' 
soars the everlasting cause. It is i. _ ilhor great nor 
small ; neither male nor female. Beyoud every cor- 
poral state; it >s further, further, farther still, 

The Tamilian thought of God is an ideal of love and 
grace infinite ; and the Tamilian philosophic represen- 
tation of the inseparable ■ grace of Siva — -the love is 
Uibb, '• mother," properly ' Ammai ' ; and this infinite 

* The thrto coloiii ■ white, ulaok and red are myetioally the three 
attributes, " f*M»," or the three principles in nature, aa Satvato, 
' iroodneie," tTix., TrUdom, grace 4c,), Tamam, "darknen." (vie, 
'delarion, ilnggiehneu ftc.), KejaiDi pusioii," (via., arrogance* va- 
lour As.) These three Gnnai according to the T'unvna teachigeare 
the functional anaKties of the Hindu Triad. And consequently, 
they are represented with the appropriate colour a* to their func- 
tional qnnSitie* i t. «., 8iva or Hudm white coloured, Vishnu 
hlack coloured, and Brahma red coloured, according to tho 
Snira Pumim. But nnpo Niravakkinr diS-lurea I In; Tamilian 
Ood as nuprume miH, triinscciidin^ the*e Kjlourti mtd ho. idiovu tho 
Hindu I'mnniu triad. Sajdi .M*iiviknviit'»j!;hr mldii'sum Jlim, 
'■ ">«»"«.««»3*>»(. ■■t»»l" ■ thoitl-nrt the colours fivp'ttlu'w arc 
mystically tbv hve godly luurtioim which are said to hi' his Pratt" 
Uh mystic dacco. 



grace, his true half, is also called Satti. '■ q&vrgt .*" : | ),, 
Siddluuita philosophy teaches that Sivamand 3:ini «>, 
as the Sun and its radiance. Sivam is the Siiju-i-h,, 
Divinity .and Satti or Unia is the spirit orhis inamloM,,,,; 
energy. Tho Supreme Divinity Sivam " the Luvn" 
sends forth Satti Uis spirit or energy that is like the ra*> 
of lifrht which quickens, illuminates mid purifies n!j 
things. ■' Indeed " s-ij's Dr. Pope, '■ the magniliui m 
hymn, 'Veni,Crcator SpiritusT were translated literali, 
into Tamil verse, it would nccm to ex press in a itmci, 
more (impropriate and forcible manner, the who!,, 
idea which ties nt the root of this Saiva system — tLn 
all light, knowledge, power, freedom andsanctiric:itiii ; 
are from the Blessed Spirit sunt forth by the FaUu* 
for the salvation of his childinn. Of course Chiristmrr, 
do not regard the divine spirit as really a dovi — and 
the representation of the divine energy as a woman 
is surely not regarded as essential to the fullest deve- 
lopment of the great truth, it is supposed to -syniln) 
lise. We must not omit reference to the personifiiviii .., 
of wisdom [as woman] in the Ghristiau sacred scripting 
as well as in the apocryphal books. Many of tlir* 
passages could be used almost precisely as they stand 
by a Saivite in expounding his views of >akti. I In- 
Alexandrian school of philosophy and theology W 
followed out this course of personification to a guSF 
extent, and it does Dot seem to lie improbable that 
those thinkers were influenced partly by South Indian 
ideas." (Vide Dr. Pope's Virnvacakun.. Note xiii 
pages Lxxxiii and lxxxiv. 

Now, the Parnnio writers, in their identification ol 
Rudra with Siva, identified the dreadful Dhur-;i>, 
Kali, etc., the wives of Rudra, with Una the pew 
tiified Grace of the Supreme Siva. We may point on! 
here that Dhurga, Kali, *>tc, were, in the Vedic works, 
the names of the seven tongues of the fire, Rudra 
being the fire. And thnB, they accomplished then 
reconciliation by stir rounding these various <)ciiie> 
with manifold legends and talcs. It is true that tin 
effective ' energy ' of Siva is represented by tin 

• The sainu idea prevail! regarding Vishnu and LakBhiui umoir.: 
the Tongaleis, tiro earliest of the Vaislinava sects, heloiiKii'K lull* 1 
southern or Tamilian school. Says ifonier Witiuiin*. in h-« BV%»!W* 
Thought and l^ifo in India. " 1 heard it remarket! by » liirm'il 
Tangalai Hrnhniitn that no cdiicntfil men Iwlieve VMiuu In h' 
really married, ' Wlint moat TonnalmK hold,' he *»id, 'in llml l-'l- 
«hnii is an iii.'nl |ier»tmil»'iit.ioii <if I h« drily's nmiv fitimiiiw mir 
botes such ns tliosv »r nicivy. lovr :u»I r>iw(«mMmi wlnlr «.u"' 
piiitr-/wnWr« vuiil«iwHhi*t tt*t« Hindu &*$* uiv rmlv rr|*tf»t'id^l 
with wivra to iyjnty tho wtynlk-al iininn uf Ihv Inn fvH'S'intl V"' 
vi\ les, spiiit and iiiultcr M- ihf inwluiiion of the iiuinuw-.'" 
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*ntni)>»fi Philosophy as a mother and as Hn Use half 
»<««tj*mb}e ffttm Hub-' tin.- Love* Bat the Emboli 
4t«m or I'ar-tR!»m le which ibis Tamilian Philosophical 
i!«« h *treciger, co»K-civ*d Setti m a separate fema|e 
tr (jr«l(l*-*» It is n-ji wonderful, therefore, that an 
tmijjtit ijf mjthoU/gv 4ww Accumulated around this one 
tyrd 'L'ma' or '.Setti/ on account "f ber onion with 
!if», 'Strang* ■.turie*," say* Mr. l>nlt, "have b«m 
»it'ti(lt'<i together in t!i« Pnrani'* rehgHm* erwnt Siva's 
«.ir ( *firi. Ju the Sstapath* Brahman* (11. ♦, a, fi) we 
ire toid of a sacrifice being perforwrod by Ilskaha 
jVrvati, Hot the stf.ry. that Sati {Siva's coawn-t and 
fukahVi daughter) (ravt op her ilia at the sacrifice, 
y a I'ui-anic addition. Again in Kene-Upanishad, 
*e find mention of L*in* Haimavati who explains to 
r.iira, the nature of Brmhm»o ; and this character of 
'Cam llaitnavsii suggest* the later Pa ran ic legend that 
i»li *u reborn as I'mi, Dm daughter of the Hima- 
*ya tnouDUiD*. How that tnoantain maiden attended 
m Sit» during fcia meditation, bow, aided by the God 
.(' I>rr«, she failed to mete any impression ob the 
liviae anchorite and how she at but won bin by her 
* nance* and devotion, these we all lovely creations 
»f the Parnate fancy." (Ancient India, pp. 65 1-352). 

, (vet any thinking mind contrast these gross concep- 
tions and the grosser legends by me an t of which, 
ih« Pareaic firahmanitm endeavours to explain the 
livinity, with the original conception and represen- 
aiioii of the hdc by Siddhantism end we ere certain 
ibe difference will bo moat striking. The Tamilian 
transpose* the name of God into the neater en Mm, 
tod expresses that his belief that his deity is one 
rrvat essence without sex or corporal shape ; and this 
•ran the popular belief til) the fatal inroad made into 
to by the Paramo Religion. Though the Pnranio 
religion has much influenced the minds of the mesne*, 
tet, the tendency of the Tamilian mind is etfajeaL 
the visa and the learned are constantly reminded of 
she cardinal principle of TatcHism — that there is bat 
m« Deity, and that others ae Gods, mm etc., *\e., the 
irliolf! universe are but emanations of that universal 
I,, id, anil will return to it ; and the salvation or the 
ilcriu.l heatitude in obtained only by denial of self 
lirid charity to othnm ; and his mind is always earned 
lowarii* moral dnty.* 

• ».. <;. i;. I'opminhniatrndeirtiiiBttttlis " haW Kura)." aw* 
■sir A <ir»ot tnati..K at iirw* morality, baton the With of ami 

*L -■ -a.— jjaBi t-switar to It !■ uLbI^u . 41 x a. _ _ . . jr_ . ._ >• . *.. 



Neither the old Aryan Brahmanism nor the modern 
Brahmaaical Pantheism sn ever capable of rooting 
out the Tamilian Ketumaiism from the land. When 
the Aryan Brahmanism mingling with the naiiousl 
religion, brought about the degeneration of the latter, 
then the great Buddha, " the light of the East," ro*a 
among the Tamiliana and protests! against the sinister 
influence ol the alien belief with such reform* us 
were demanded by the circumstances- Though s 
thousand years later the Brahman* extirpated Bud- 
dhism in India, by fire, sword aud relentless perse- 
cution, yet " they could not loach", as Mr. Gover 
nay*. ' th* fonx *t origo', from which the rival religion 
derived its life. The modem Puranic Pantheism in 
the gnite of Tamil ism though it hss spread over India 
and been thought of by foreigners as the proper 
Hinduism, yet it could not, we darn say, influence 
the Tamilian mm J entirely. We do not mean to say 
that this disastrous conversion of the popular mind 
to Pnranio Pan theism was left to spread over the 
land unchallenged. The Tamilian sages have repeat- 
edly pmiested against this calamitous transformation 
of men's minds, b*t the attractiveness of .vice unfor- 
tunately gained over the good sense of men. But 
apart from the wide evil influence of the Brahmani- 
eal Pan theism, South India, has its indigenous philo- 
sophy called 'Siddhanta''"the choicest product of the 
Dravidian intellect." 

(3b be cuntinvml), 

Ptrwwr, D. Satarikot&it. 



•• ff AISHKASMA SIDHI " 

or 

SUK&'SYARA' CHA'RTA 

TxiiiaursD bt 
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fhitoeufhy my truly. - It la vbrloan UiMnah scuds m Mt 

nly «■;«■ Hiiumit nil HMeniitHy diofk! ud imbl* rfm." TMk ui 

^cwrly wb»t I rt»™ for tint TaiBil-ip«akinfl people, ud an tiM 



As the nature of avety living being from flrahm.^ .„ a 
taft ef arses dftmaads that it sheald be free from every 
kind of misery, thete ariass a epwits—oas dssiw is them 
to avert it. But Paw esnnut be avoided as krog as tners 
ur mitodwa ea-istsnoe, end body is ths outcome of the 
■tarsd.Qp fruiti of ear deeds good and bad. Thsss Jretfe 
arising from atti&u esjeised and prohibited oaanot lose 
their effecwu Aatiam hare their son roe in Ot*tn> awl 
Bait, and the letter in pleasant and unpleasant tutoaatitmt 
if ideas. These nrsotal Mwowh'mu arise from a false 
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w, '!?»«( of ti'iwlfty of object^, which ugaio is due to the 
•■] < of Ihe wTf-exiV. nt and second les« Atuiau. an 
iLiMirni'if similar to that which confounds mot beriof-f earl 
"Vi thm. ft is clear theiefurc Ibat Ignorance is th* loot 
.if :ill misery. This ignoi-ance is the obstacle to Klernal 
It'is- wMfh is tlte vary bssbimv of "ie Sslf. wliioli is not 
.>.!.>eiiin increase or diminution and which depends on 
nor'iiiiL' eternal lot- its achievement. Heuee the -fMr.ii>-,« 
' ... ,..t at] human ends can be attaiued only when lgno> 

■ i. ■ - set aside. This can only he effected by knowledge 
wh« ! is the Mile remedy. Ttnt the Atman without 
■""(. ' -ini'diDf* w hum all happiness is imperilled, caunol 

■ teveA-d by ancb. ordinary and non-veihu'e inelhods of 
j''.-.f as IVneji on and Inference, and can only be 
:'l«'uii(.'il from Vedaola. It in the object of (bis treatise 
wb.irii t» -j. compendium of the Vedantii*. Philosophy to 
iM'eal .-i.rli knowledge. 

The lirst vast' serves the double purpose of invoking 
Usii i Un Miercns in the completion of this work, as well as 
■>i' I'l'rodiieing ilw subject on hand : — 

Salutation to llnt-i, the witness of IntcNiijeiice, who 
dispels the darkness of Ignorance, and from whom 
emanate all the elements, ether to earth, as the idea 
i»f a snake from a garland." (]\ 

The- iiuxt verse pays homage to the Gum by bestowing 
hitib j.ii'iso on his merits, VFith a view to show (hat the 
<h> limes herein explained have, llieir foundation on sue!; 
■i H'-t-.tt aul hoi'ity : — 

Salutation In the t • tit n who loosens I he knot of 
l-rnoraucc and before whom all snpei lirtivp mialittes 
p. ilu 1 1 > f j ■ iiiNigniliciincr'.'' ioi 

The next verse explain* tin- purpose of lb,. salnliitinn 
In the fini ii — 

" ! now proceed to evphiili Mtt' knowledge, of Ihe 
Klcrtial substance, wliich puts ;m cm) In <-tw*>,ii nnd 
nlik-h in embodied in \ nhintii- tevt> " (;;) 

I'l ,- miI< Jei-l-i, intier of (his Ifi-atise i.- th.n th*»>i hW - - 

• be | -tsh rial me ol" llinl entily » Ineh .1,, n rntilloi 

ni intuition ;il,m,. no, I vvhieb re;ilij.t'd. r'wntlhiiu* 
"'* '"' n:ilt?j«|, jiml without which nothing , .111 be 
" >'i 11I 1-1 nmr i<\ |il'iini'il " |)i 



The uext verse says thai the argnments hei-ein set forth 
are Imsed on the authority of the Gitiu. ir older to 
remove the doubt that there mny be mistake* of omission 
or eeimn ission which may invalidate the authority if this- 

fti'tk :-r 

" I be doctrines of the X edanta ba\c sliead} becu 

explained by the Gumi and I reel myself unuhU- 1" 

supplement him : for, bow can a lire-fly shine in the 

nil -pM vailing rtys ol' I he Sun." {■>) 

Ni iv a dotiht is raised at> tn ulwlhci the pieseiu tieatise 

is al all tiecensary if the ibvtiincs of the Vedas have 

iihtinly been explained l>v the (himi The np\l verse 

It'imivv- tbi* iloiibt : 

"Tin's tiCviJ'.-t is eoiii-iieiiecil not «itli a i icn to 

supplement, ciivioh, 01 ■ lin iibite «bat has aheady 

been said, but only M ic^l my knowledge on tbe 

whetstone of the knowers of lir:ihmau." ifi) 

Tlie noxt verse divides the ^nbfeet-mattei - into foni 

lieads (I) Pain (2) The rauKc of Paitt (.*?) the ftimaim-: 

(■••it mi.' aiut (-O the means «f obtaining the *;iwiaroii 

f hill it in -r, » 

"Tbe non-understanding of the Unity of the Self due 

to the experiences of the Self (in previous births) is 

t timed Nescience, the loot of aimmiu< The destrnc- 

tion uf fn iiwnni is culled Liberation of the Self." (7) 

Having explained the first three divisions, iit the 

gireceediuir verse, the author proceeds to describe the last 

division in the following verse : — 

'The fire of right knowledge arising from the V r edantic 
texts destroys lllDsioo niul not kainin, for tfce hittcL 
does not prevent Ignorance." (9) 

N<e.i the various objections to the aliove pioposition- 
aic set forth and answered as follows : — 

Granting; knowledge to he capable of destroying 
Illusion, how ran it bo of any use for Liberation which 
is attained by works alone V If you ask bow this is, 
listen carefully lo w hal T say ; — 

Suppose a person siksfaiiis I'rom doing deeiL which air 
coupled with a motive, find itvoidi. all tliosi' which a:i» 
forbidden, anil perfo.ims twly ttmsc which aiT enjoined a* 
absolute diitirs . 

W 1 1 at. (hen r 

■ Well. I In- fliiils of lhfi-e id lued ilet-ib, <h. i,nt sil>cct 
In 111', Hi*!" docs be ilr^.Hiiii 10 hell :>r attain lein'i - 
hii t li-, the fnihlildei. ileols brn :iu lui't' clivtcllt 
rtve'iled." ■ \ t $\ 
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Tn>. Tim'tttr* Vr\mmtt-r\ *»/* 'a* *-*,t(o»*<(fim*» .ti 

"(tKlfiuW i„U, A'*fll/<ri hf A. Mttkttlrr" Sf*^'\ H A .. 
Cirufcvr. tffittntmtKt <triratu\ l*l.rn,y, .V,,-,,. Pjjfti /. 

Mr. Mebadeva 8eeti'< m idreiulv *tll.k***n fc>r the 
tnlhcMaitic BMIHT 10 wlm-t> h* list*. bet-ti ^udeuvounup 
far a long time to make (be clumir- ol the Adiait*. 
*>■ edaeta available ri)th» mudvUi Ei<<fl inh-iriuliiijr generation 
He Km been the 6rat t<i tukr op tb* ot>iv*-rmHr ijuoted 
VirUifcaken, »|yw naoif, iiMwithttanditig hi* inm«M 
•ulhority »n<i the ipvat tvlaf of hi* work ft* *taplirk*iiont> 
<jf Sanknrn. we may in rikin try la bunl tip id the many 
rolume*. Urn* and kmall. which parpor' to civ« nit 
acconnt of the AdT*ita in KngMah. The** volume*, man 7 
Hy men who rpald if aim noly * earnery eoqeaintanee with 
Hanrkrit or with Philoeopby. exemplify on* tiir.fr procaas 
of copying and recopyina; And it meat be with ft eetiee 
'if infinite nA'wt that the indir will tarn bo a work ftacb 
a* tbe pi'vAent one, whfr» in addition to the familiar 
ct-fnmwata,ry of Sankftr*. which by th« way han never 
been Irenaleied before, W mt*U» lb* fen«rabl« Virtttlce- 
kara and th« prolific, hut p.barmtr^l} lucid, Siyaua. 

The varUJui on Ibra Upanwhad by Snrwvara, thong!* 
it doe* not rank in importance ftlotjyp with thai on tbe 
Bribedei-Myeka, yet i* of great reiae «bm it expatiate* 
apoa boom of tbe eroetal qaaatioa* of tha Adveita which 
coatinnmlly crop np in Sankara'a Bbaabye on tbe two heat 
tntUi of the Uneniahad. So it sa thai tbo tarftnaa also 
which i* nothing mora thao a repetittoa nf flaalrara whoa 
dealing with tba 8ii»h*vel1i, grow* ampler in th* two 
■raccaeding vellii. 

Tba moit aopiout commentary ia no doubt Sayeaa'a, 
which though it nay aaam to as acoompliehed reader bat 
a mm eommnry of tba varion* diaevaeioiia conaaiaod id 
Siakwi'i Bimama Sat™ Bhaabym asd is too V*rttik» > 
will bo of ff«ttt aao to thoas who irot nako thoir 
aoqaaiajtotaM with tha mooos of tbooght erf tha Vaokuta 
toaehara. In fact, it may be aaid that Sayana'a Oipths, 
•boafrb pmfaaaadly • comment on tbe Upaoiabad, ia 
practiaally a abort bat clear anmonary >f tbo wbol* 
VadanU; and a reader tryina to anderatand this ayatoin 
oaa find a? better or eaater guide. WbereTar poaaibla 
3ayana baa introduced, even at tha rink of eon* 
leBfrthinoaa, aaaooint accosot of the ; -n rnr *m* T'tmaoifftn 
in tha Satia Bhaabya and pHvaa ia the cleavaat asa^oor 
tbe reaaona for and againat the viewa opbald. 

Oat ;• glad to note that Aaoodawiri flgorea aomowbat 
cooaipioaaoaly in the 3rd part, qaite io matreat to tbo 
faahion b* which he i* aaaarally ftbelred by traoalrioni 



Tbia aathor. notwitb^taitdiTit: bm frencrallr tirearane 
pinH'iity, in really indi*peti«ahl« in many place*, wpecriilj 
in »JL'h [mriif.D* where the Hhaihvakata indalgea in 
Parta-lf imamn dioeouionk aid Ho»l><Ki«H, and i* aone- 
limt* (jriile hriltianf in hii «ipo»stion« of the meaning of 
Saikoi h <ir 5J«wfeKvara He drurv^a oar aHoiiration in one 
if-*pt»t. if not fof Anylhioa; tUc. Tb* B»ncral ron of 
|i!p(I<v>|ibic»l suthcr* in India, in the inn went gtiise of 
ivinifcirtiarie* make direrxe eironrior-i into varif <s» other 
litfldi on iheirown mc"onnt, only tti be followed by aaotber 
who wottld »ho*>t oat in ojoite other direottom and ponaibtj 
make bin own ennseoeotary an occa^ioo for rirnlt-nlly 
attacltin* the aathor be is roumeniiiig epoo Thoa 
acromttla'e*. ihie itapendoaa pile upon pile of com- 
meotaric*. c«n*litolitii{ » heterogeooas ms,*.H, the only 
tbived of cootiectioo (miIuvc'ti the individual tn4>rnb«rs of 
which coniriflt in the previon^ oo« sffordinR aii occasion 
for the author of tbe Imtrr nne to air hia own view* and 
forming a peg upon -ihirh to hano; rniiotu irrelevant 
raalterH upon. Unlike thii, Auandagiri waa satiafieH to 
be a bare guide to^tbe better ondemlandins; of the text be 
m commenting npon and never went out of hia way to 
introduce conceit* of h-s own. Thoagb aometimea be 
haoimera away in a proTokioir faahion at a text already 
•art-clear, it moat be admitted that be ia an indtipensabla 
guide to Sankarn, from tbe meaner io which be ha* 
performed hia naafnl, thoagb modeat office, iteadily 
rehanog to be carried away beyond hit limit* by the fi» 
of aalf-exbibitioa to which ooxsmentatora very nftaa 
anecamh, 

Tbaa combining ia ttailf the weak* of thrat great 
flfntM ia the early history of tha Adnata Tadanta and a 
ilananaaa iataii oaa by tha grant jwrirar of Vadaatie aad 
Vadio atodiaa daring medieval dayi, tha work i* bound 
to prove intaraaiiog. And Mr. Mabadwra Saatriar, aa may 
be aapeetad, baa done fnll joatioe to the importance of tha 
worka by rendering them into clear and forcible Ecgliab ; 
while Sayaaa'a oneamanta make the volume* qaite 
in Wi eating reading. ' Bat one may wiah for fewer 
■Biaprinta both ia tha Bngliah and in the Saaekrit taat of 
the Upaniabed which ia printed alongnide. Miaprinta 
aaam to bave beoooM an integral part of Indian printing 
aad oar wiah can only remain a ptonn one for a long tima 
to come. 

Tba firat part, h amall pamphlet, ia devoted exclvaivaly 
to Bayana'a intmdoctioa to bia dtpHtv where tie diaenaaes 
tbe eanarnl baarioKa of the Vadanta doctrine and it* 
relation totbi JTrmair-ar-iflii. Thin will fairly India 
the scale on which Sayana haa worked. The 
oozttaina tbe dikabavalli, while tha third compriaea the 
Itat Bve oaaeacat and part of the aixtA anmvaka of to* 
Brabm avail' portiou. Tbaa the major pan of tha 
TJpanlabad. aboat two-tbirda, ha* bean nniahad, {noladiag 
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the mora elaborate portiuDB of Sayaua's commentary. 
We await with interest a further instalment of' the .work, 
which it may he hoped will conclude it. 



m: y.' 



A QUERY. 



Lovers of Tamil Literature will no doubt be per- 
fectly familiar with the late Prof. P. Snndaram PillHi's 
eror/iure od the ape of Sambandha, which when it 
first, appeared made a ooise, which some thought to 
be somewhat disproportionate to its importance.' 
However that may be, the purpose of this note is 
merely to have my doubts cleared upon a point, which 
if true, woald entirely breah % down the whole of Mr» 
San Jaram Pillai's arguments a* to the age of Sam- 
bandha. While rummaging a small collection of 
Tamil work*, I came acr< ss an old edition of the 
worts of Siva-gnana-vallalar {Sm^trmiarfntir) ( 
edited hy one Arnnagiri Svamigal of Conjeevaram - 
and from the eulogistic verses appended to it I 
gathered that tradition had it th*t this author was a 
disciple of Sambandha. Very much interested in 
what this disciple of the great Brahman Saint had to 
•ay, I turned to the works. themselves and found that 
they confirmed the traditions.) account- For instance 
in the (jj(ij«/«ri«<i to bis G*>9arGmi«sn_nt neenrs thin 
verse. 

O t -uwau yimmfnij tt*7nB - Ofiien 

In the same work occur two others femes eulogi- 
zing his teacher : 

tmji>fi(54 0(t*m-mt- fl ^*». 

j&Q^tm tiiuiftB 9iwt#p ggn&a 

The tradition looks even more trustworthy in the 
light of the small work *Vii»tjau*>*£ consisting only 
of ten verses and whioh is in the form of teaching 
imparted hy Sambandha in reply to the queries of 
hi* pupil. We may quote here noma four verse* 
from it. 



ft. JDJi«9W 3&<2iU M^luilSffLCt 3^tfUAA 

iSmtSseaasn-fi 0.m«Sii iSSmtfi ciet^ 
0KV t,i~u>i-t$maai iff fir. 

Thns far we can say that there is some internal 
evidence for believing in the tradition. But the 
strange thing is that at the tame breath Siva-gnana- 
vallalar refers to Meikaudan (0«iu*aof«_,r«e) Arul- 
nandi (j/Qvip) and Umapathi (luiu^)' This 
if the tradition were correot, Sambandha could" 
at best have been only a contemporary of these 
Sarnie Samayagurue, i.e., he should have lived some* 
where about the 14th century AC, 1 trust that my 
doubt on this important point will be cleared by one 
of the readers of this journal. Before closing I shall 
quote the passages where the Saivite teaches are 
referred to. 
Qu»Li*c«9<7t_«P GwpiSp^ «a<?ava> fi^Qtumriar 

(9j0<r&f0flmriiB - utuStUi) 

?u>^>*s,a C»i«wi_i* Gun fitpptm £>£«$!■# 

Qf-rpp 9miCti3a*« tfiQ/if on g)t; - fij'fifto 
lunkm^dai SoieitQpfp &■>&'&*($ ir^jfuQn 

jkuimwplqif anepnji .1 p S n s «> 1 jS 

Out iiiimuti&iHiLf Quam^fitrmfi, pxpcfr . O^u>tmii)0 

[Ba-^nfwiliSp*-r*Om-MfUir Vol'SPS 7$, 74, 75.) 
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- Again io m&tttt* sfevAeu :— 

vw<jm ucQp+p #i_C#*o #*. Q<j»p0 
Qaouur »* d&mQ^mp §mmim &mrvQ*j'pj0 
Qu»diuu*mi *-'Jtijpp«0 3m*w**i—* ijtipQiji* p0. 

We may close with the following r«m from the 
»>*>tar0*«s*iy* where the soth&r refer* to five 
persons : 
0<,i'i<*i,iir 5t»w»*f i_ Otv«^<5#0^ pmjHM*W 

a>s**r_ est Qwm ft urn** > v****"** 1 ?'-'* 
je»*srx.*.'w J« (paarr. 

M. S*1AT«*»WA1U Alii*, 



IITI10TI. 



(fVoM *A* Jforfrcj Jfosl, May *, 150/. 
I*. POPE'S LAST WORK. 



It is more than three y^iu-i since the soncatice- 
ment ni made that the Rxv. Da 0. U. Port iu 
undertaking » translation of the T^trwcoeAaiawi, or 
the "8>cred Utterance**' of the Tamil poet, saint 
end sage Mxkiia Vuauti, one of the moat 
important religions works eutone; Hindu of Southern 
India ; mud after three years of much toil in advanced 
oMAge the Reverend Doctor hat produced a volume 
which it in every way worthy of bit gre«.t reputation 
at a Tamil scholar. The book consist* »f die Tamil 
ten of the fifty -one poems which comprise this 
work, with English translation and note*, to which it 
prefixed a summary of the life and legends of the 
tag-. There are also valuable appendices is which 
it given, besides other useful information, a clear 
account of the rknth Indian system of philosophy 
and religion, known »■ the &riva Siddhontam- 
Thuugh thif system may claim to have aa great an 
aurirjuity as tin*! of the Hnnskrit Vedantn, still it 
eoi>rain» iinmeroii* indications of the considerable 
tnfluiT.'-c t-terted upon it by tb« Sanskrit philosophy. 
Th<: poems which Da Pun has edited, trulated and 
annrjL<u*d are more than a thonaand years old, .and 
an drill in the greatest esteem and leverence by the 
Tamil.*, who recite them daily, m all th< groat Baiva 
temple* of 8<mtharn India, with a ;*reat de»l uf 
•teVtji'tot fervour and devotion. Da. Pon remarks, 

Will' tnn"li truth rhat t)n»PW* Hymns are on almost 



every S uvite's lip*, and ere aa dear to the heart* el 
" net multitudes of excellent people there (in India) 

at the songs of David are to Jews and Christiana 

Scarcely e?»*r has the longing of the human tool for 
purity and peace and divine fellowship toned 
worthier expression." 

The history of Msmis Vachahs ; literally "author 
of mby-lik* intersect* ") it very interesting so far 
as it n known, and has been written by D». Po» 
with gesoine sympathy and kee& appreciation. But 
roach of the life-story of the saint, rs indeed is the 
case with all great personages of old in India, is loss 
in obscurity i ftnd the few incidents of hie life thai 
are current among the people in the coon try are so 
mixed op with what it mythical and superstition.* 
that it is no easy task to sift fact from action. 
Da. Port, however, has applied the historical method 
of criticism in tLe writing of the biography of the 
saint, and from » critics) study of the writings of 
cot temporary anthors he has succeeded in giving, not 
merely ■ very readable, hot a highly interesting 
account of the eege's hie. This close and scblarly 
stody of tbe life and work of Maxui Vachaiax baa 
led Dn. Port to express the opinion that few of the 
world's biographies are more interesting than that of 
this man of " rare genius, 1 ' who when he was io bit 
teens was chosen to be the trusted adviser and 
favourite Minister of the great King of Madam. 
He is said to hare subsequently become an utterly 
eelf<renooromg ascetic, oootinning persistent in hie 
la boars, patient in suffering and constant in devotion 
through the many y*ars of hi* after life. Maxtea 
ViCHiiis is said to have lived abont the middle of 
the ninth century A.D. when the influence of 
Buddhism in South India was on the wane, and 
Seivtsm was 'lowly regaining its lost ground. Many 
of his poems, therefore, have reference to tbe aocceaa- 
fnl disputations which he had with Buddhists. 
Jndeed, be woald appear to have contributed in no 
sm»l) degree, by means of his poems, which are full 
of lofty feeling ftnd deep spirituality, to hasten the 
decline of Bnddhism io Ibis part of the country. 

Tbe form of D« Ron's edition and translation of 
these poems is in every way admirable. The Tamil 
text is printed in bold type a the top of the peg* 
and the translation is given below. The rendering 
it in simple jet graceful English verse, bringing oat 
as nearly as possible the true spirit of the original, 
slid the metrics) translation runs line for line witb 
the Temil test. The difficulty of renderiug sni 
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religions poem, from Tamil or any of the other 
vernaculars, ever, into urdinarv Knglisb prose mast 
be acknowledged by all who know anything about 
thesa matters ; and this difficulty becomes all the 
greater when the translator essays to give the 
rendering in verse. But I)b. Pon's qualifications 
fr-r a successful completion of his undertaking will 
be conceded as unique ; for during his long stay of 
nearly half a centiiry in South India he made a 
thorough study not only of the Tamil language and 
literature but al<o of Tamil tradition and Hindu 
mythology as it has been developed in the Tamil 
Puranas. Further, his previous translation of thr 
■acred Kvrra.1 of T ibdtam.it v.* R, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the grandest ethical work of the Tamil 
people, as also his translation of the Naladiar^ 
another ethical work of note, has equipped him with 
the requisite knowledge- He also displays great 
facility of expression in his metrical rendering, a 
very necessary accomplishment for this kind of 
literary undert«kinp. The explanatory notes, with 
which the edition ia copiously furnished, will be 
found of much use to students, as they represent the 
result of 15 years' close and special study on the pnrt 
of the translator of this and other similar works. 
In fact, Dr. Pori has revised and re-revised and 
annotated these famous lyrics from a variety of 
Original sources ; nnd the Lexicon, the Concordance 
and the General Index, which occupy 84 pegfs of the 
book, are as complete and exhaustive as can be 
desired. 

In bis short Preface, Dk Pops makes a touching 
reference to his life-lone labours in the field of Tamil 
literature, and says : — " I date this on my eightieth 
birthday. I find by reference that my first Tamil 
lesson waB in I J337. This ends, hb I suppose, a long 
life of devotion to Tamil studies. It is not. without 
deep emotion that I thus bring to i> close my life's 
literary work." Da. Pon has laid the Tamil 
population of this. Presidency under a deep obligation 
to him by his numerous publications. There can be 
oo more inspiring and encouraging example to 
students ot T«nil in this country than that Bet by 
this veteran Missionary and educationist, and any 
well educated Tamil scholar who hits the interests of 
Tamil literature at Heart can pay no more sincere 
compliment to, or show a better appreciation of the 
value of TJb, PofVb unselfish labours, than by 
copying hit studious example and publishing to the- 



wurld some other fxumplea of the best works to 
Tiimil literature. As yet the only worker in this 
field, so far as we are aware, is Pchoit Swauisatha 
Itkh of the Government College at Knmh:ikansm. 
He has already published scholarlv editions of neural 
very old and rare Tamil works, such as the Jitaka 
Chintamani, tiilappadikarnm, PntiwppnUu. and 
Purra-Nannuru, each of which is a valuable mine 
of information in regard to the customs, manners, 
institutions and lengends which prevailed among the 
South Indian people ten or twelve centuries ago. 
The catalogue of the Government Oriental Manus- 
cript Lihrory and the reports periodically published 
by the Curator show that there is still a vast and 
rich store of literary matter locked up in vernacular 
manuscripts which afford ample work for many a 
native scholar poesessinp the requisite literary 
attainments and patriotic enthusiasm. In conclusion, 
we must not fail to mention the generous and liberal 
help which the Secretary of State for India has 
extended to Dr, Pope in this his lest important 
literary work. A word must also be said of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, which has printed the work 
in a most praiseworthy manner. 



(From the Madras Standard, May 10, 1901 t 
Da. POPE'S THIRUVACHACAM* 

It is gratifying to see that there are among Anfjlo- 
Indians some who look back to the place of their early life 
with feelings of pride and love. They love India on 
account of her glorious past, her literature and philosophy. 
They in away biidgc over the gulf that sepamtef Kast 
from the West, and bring abont a feeling of friendship 
and brotherly feeling between the rulers and the ■ uleii. 
That one can fall back upon past greatness is a great deal 
in one's favour and that India can boast of a past literary 
history, at once great and sacred, must go a long way to 
command respect and admiration. Who ctn brinp out 
this fact more conspicuously before the foreigner eicept it 
be a brother foreigner himsolf f To most of our readers, 
we need not introduce the name of Rev. Dr. G. IT. Pope, 
for almost every Tamil student, however little he may be 
advanced, is already familiar with the name of the author 
of the Elementary Grammar which baa long since found 
its way into every elementary school wilhont eiception. 
Pope Iyer's (Iyer meaning Teacher) Grammar is quite a 
household word in the mouth of every little Tamil student. 



• " Thtrarachacan : " »y the B«*. Dr. O. U Pope, Clareod™ 
Pr«M. 
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That a rtaameb Cbriedan Miewonaxc. in the POth year of 
in* *** chnold h**e tooegbt cf translating and editing 
TtWarnaMrm the Ved* of Saiv* Siddantam, which from it! 
very tsKikbuv* 11 Heathen pbmwophy, u a mtltir which 
tails for mora Una a pasting nmi k. The tothor, sJtboogb 
IwhmI aore nl the teatpttea thai will b* *ooorded to the 
togs', ti til thinks that taw ia a work that oa?** Co ee aY**- 
V'<r. ha states in bk preface that " if Um Tamil people and 
t)i« English ere erer in my ilegi*« to understand on* 
aaot&rr, and to appreciate each other'* thoughts and 
feeling* regarding the highest mwUn ; if any progreat ii 
to he made in the development of a real science of Hiodcism, 
a* it now it, our Engliali people molt have the meant of 
obtaining tuna inflight into the living system which exer- 
cises at I he present day anch a mervetloo* power over the 
tniad* of the great majority of the best Tamil people " 
Stm«k with th« beaaty of TkirwTaekacan which anu 
Jt'Ag Uittrant**, the editor state* that " the sacred mystic 
poetry of a people nmb their character and aspiration* 
more truly than avail tbeir peculiar legend" and ball ad a," 
aod ran In rat to sa yg sat thai, while Europeans thoeld 
acquaint tLetutelres with the fadings and convictions of 
those among whom they have to work, the Hindu* should 
on their part obtain fall insight into the " sacred poetry " 
of the Watt, ao that 4 bare may be that complete mutual 
understanding wbioh i» to vmrf necessary for a thoi-ongh 
ounndasea on either aid*. 

The history of Mania V* Vachnger date* ao far back aa 
tha middle of the 9th century A.D., wbeo the Paudian 
king* war* holding away at fcitdnra when Sairaiam and 
Buddhism war* waging war in tha tooth, each trying to 
in pp lent tha other with all the spiritual foroe whiub each 
could poatibly command If aninke Vecbagar waa quite a 
boy whan hit merit eame to be recognised by the then 
Paadiao king, and, aa he grew ap, he became a power in 
himself, and waa a apiritoel etar that lit ap all Sootbern 
India with hi* lustra and iirfloenne, A born gneiua, hi* 
worda ware vetoed ae ao many game ; for bi« very name 
meant ' ntterer of gems' and earned that influence both in 
and oat of court to that before long the once powerfal 
Buddhism began to loan ground and eventually to be wiped 
etenn. out of that portion of India which waa subject to the 
great Pendiea king. From bit infancy, this great spiritual 
ttaober who, in after yeare came to he looked npon aa a 
aaint and sage, showed eigne of hie fntare greatnea* and 
lived quite like an aeoetk; devoted to hie king and trotted 
by him. To htm Saiva Siddantam owe* ite victory ; by bin 
amdaonted conrage, inapired spirituality, and persistent 
labours be waa able to plant Seivaiam on ite own ground. 
With hia JViirHrodUrasi be watered and nursed it ap and 
left it «■ a precious gift to all succeeding generation*, who, 
ever grateful to bit inemury, chant his words and sing Via 
pntijrt- almost daily in b amble devotion. In a way thi» 



h*\*> find leligtoni philneopber it refireaeulrd i,s a murtyr. 
Dthpite hi* perferonEitr, mnny a*ic ilia tti.l.tdf li« life 
and MTcral wnr» tl<e printionK. he unffirred. Promitretit of 
theae latter ete*d* the pecaltar legend ah*int him. ff lien 
on one occasion baring ep«t at) tht wea'th giTen bim by 
the kintr for the parrhaee of horaei on the lepainof 
decty^ templf-a and the hnUding np of new oner, be fonsd 
it hopeles* to obtain bortet for the king, be threw hitcaelf 
on the mercy of God. whottood him in good itead by 
turning jackale into bontes, which, however, soon after 
Besomed their natural form and ran away. Poor ifanika 
Vachagar waa caoght hold of, and waa thretiied and tor- 
tured till the flood* in the river Vaigai brought God 
himself to hit rracue. In the dtagaiee of a labourer. He 
carried mod for erecting embankment* until be bimaalf 
waa beaten for not eiacntidg Hit work properly. It waa 
then too late for the king to repent, when God disappeared 
in void air to tha great wonder and distrma of the king 
aad all bit subject*. Since then, the legened rone, oar 
hero name to be looked npon at a gi eat taint and tags* 
and the whole country worahipped him aa inch. 

Of all the eage-poet'a workp, Tkirnrachoimn etanda ont 
boldly aa a keyetone to the great and ancient edifice of 
Saiva Siddantam. Prom the day* of the Pandian kinga, 
down to tha pre aen t time, or daring along nnbrokan 
period of over 1,000 yearn, rawweafJha*a» i« being read in 
alaaost ovary nook and corner of Seathern India. The very 
foot that TaintrocAolwat baa held ite own during w many 
osatariea ia proof (.oaitiee, if proof were required, of ite 
axoatanee. Dr. Pope baa placed the civilised world 
radar obligation to him by hie work. Hia *iay of nearly 
bait a coatary in tbia land, hie intimate knowledge of the 
people of thia ooantry, hia gnat proflowney ia the Tamil 
lingnnaa, hia aoholarabin, and oodonbted uommand of b)i 
ewa mother bongne, aad, above all, bia anbjaanj mind, hia 
amiable paraonality, and bie nataral aptitude have all 
con)ointly contributed to hia ineceas in bringing oat thia 
code of morality whioh, while it ii free from sectarian 
teaching, ia replete with leeaona of wiedom and deep piety. 
By thia work, Dr. Pope baa done a great service to India 
and baa paid it a great compliment Ae if a mere trana- 
latioti weie not enough, Dr. Pope haa followed np the 
Tkirmmtckakam m verse, equally good and beantiful aa the 
original, and quite aa inspiring. His introduction and 
notes leave nothing to be deeired, while hia Tamil Lexicon 
and Concordance give tbet completion to bia work whioh 
accord* with the subject be haa handled. The book 
which ha* been nicely eaeouted at the Clarendon Preae ia 
bound to find a place in almost every house in Southern 
India. 
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{From the Madras Times, May 88, 1901.) 

THE TIBU VACACAM ; OB SACRED CTTEBANCE8 
OF THE TAMIL POET, SAINT AND SAGE :. ■ 
MAN1KKAVASAGAK* 
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Indian civilisation is the product of many {actors. 
The hist-jry of India is essentially the history of Bmbma.ii 
civilisation as modified by the various influences that 
attacked its continuity and moulded it into its present 
form. Dynasties have risen and fallen, new races have 
come and gone, hot the civilisation of India of 1901 can 
be traced back to its ancestry through a period of no less 
than foi ty centuries. Of course in its progress, it had 
to encounter many forces, both Aryan and non-Aryan, 
indigenous and fo.eign, some of them so powe.ful indeed, 
like Buddhism for instance, that they for a time bade fair 
to supersede it altogether. But its vitality is "Be great, 
its elasticity and power of assimilation so vast, and its 
bold upon the people so strong that it has successfully 
weathered the storms, and stands to-day as one of the 
oldest fabrics of human creation. 

Among these influences must be reckoned the indigenous 
cult, religion and philosophy of Southern India known as 
the Saiva Siddhautatn. Erndition, often profound, is not 
wanting among the Indian pandits, but the-' critical 
analytical, historical faculties have not been adequately, 
if at all, developed ; and the lesolt has been that the 
origin., xad history of ;hia Samsm and its place in Hindu 
civilisation have remained obscure. This ohsenrity has 
been in a measure removed by tbe arduous labours of the 
octagenansn scholar and savant, Dr. Pope, who has in 
bis advanced old age placed India under a deep debt of 
gratitude by this monnmental publication. He has 
brought to tbe discharge of this self-imposed labour of 
love, a kindly disposition, a sympathetic appreciation of 
tbe beauties and troths discoverable in Tamil literature, 
and a profound scholarship, mostly free fiom that nan-ow 
feeling of jealousy, which sometimes unfortunately 
disables Christian Missionaries from aeeicp; tiuths in 
other religions than their own. If the Tamil people and 
tile Enalisli nie to understand one another, if the. golf 
which rightly or wrongly is believed to exist between the 
roleis and the ruled in India is to be bridged, then it is 
most desirable that all Europeans, whose lot it is to dwell 
in the midst of and work for the Tamil people, should 
take pains to know accurately ' the feelings and convic- 

• The Tirnvaeagnm ; or Secret! Utterances of the Tnmil Pott, 

Saiut. jiud Bugs Manikkavaca^ar ; with l-jiglieli Trqjislatitin, 

Introduction and Notes, by t lie llcv. ti, U. Pope, M.A., D.D., 
Clarendon Press. Oxford KOO. 



tions of the Tamils and understand their aspirations and 
beliefs. Towards this understanding, a knowledge of tbe 
"sacred mystic poetry of a people will cotrtiibnte more than 
their secnl.-ir legends and ballads ; for sacred hymns are 
continually sung by the devout of all ages and both sexes; 
and all classes of community are saturated with tbeir 
influences." We heartily, therefore, welcome the woilc 
before us. 

Dr. Pope has folly recognised the fact that Saivism is 
the rani living religion of Southern India and that it has 
been only thinly veneered by a superficial layer of 
Northern Aryan Brabmanism. What takes place, when 
two different cultB and civilisations, not wholly irre- 
concilable, are brought face to iace witb each other, toolc 
place in Southern India when tbe Northern Aryan with 
bis vigorous auu attractive religion and philosophy 
attempted to impose this system on tbe Southern 
Dravidian who had an indigenous philosophy and religion 
of his own. uravidian heroes, gods and minor deities, 
were then identified with the Vedtc powers of the 
Brabmans, and a fusion took place containing much that 
is essentially tine and much tbat is or appears to be 
fantastic or false. The function of the scholar is to 
separate the gold from the dross and purify the religion 
which now forms tbe source of consolation to so many 
mUtiians of the Hindu people. 

The Saiva religion is the most anoient religion of 
Souths: n India, the home of the Tamils. It was 
beginning to lose its hold on the popular Affections owing 
to tbe attacks of Boddhists and Jains ; bat the impetus 
given to it by the religious isvival that sprang up under 
the leadership of the great Saiva teformers, Manikka- 
vacagar and others, enabled it to overcome all opposition 
and regain its ascendancy. Manikkaviicagar was un- 
toabtedly the greatest of these reformer's and his Tim- 
vacagam the greatest, or Pit least the most heart-melting, 
work on the Saiva Siddhantam. This work, as Dr. Pope 
has well said, " is recited daily in all the great Saiva 
temples in South India, is on every one's lips, and is as 
deur to tbe hearts of vast multitudes of excellent people 
as the Psalms of David Ate to the Jews and Christ ans." 

Dr. Pope lias not contented himself with t lie puMira- 
tion of the bare text, beautiful as it U, with It* large, 
clear and attractive type and broad inaifritt. lie lias 
given us an excellent rendering in English, which in most 
places conveys the meaning and in sumo even I he charm 
and .vigour of the -original. He has given us in the shape 
of learned notes a mine ol useful information collated 
fi oni various sources hearing on the origin and develop- 
ment of local Jegends nnd ti editions. Ho has prclixcd a 
good life of the poet-saint which, though mainly based on 
the legendary Vaihavuiar Purauau.i- after all, perhapa 
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i Mr only m i w "h'tiwd cad eymparhilio and In 
which the obief imadeai* d Ik* «nge'a Kb, from boyhood 
to the final beatification, an' ell mil and oUeily told. 
The ep pendis, which most kava eget Um learned doster 
a world of tronfeln, eneteina land and in mt eaew* even 
lengthy notes on itew neejeett like th* faheeftk- 
»b*<aju or the atretic fonnvta of the live letters, the 
e»e»cip*l»0n of do seal end the nniirra '4 Divine Often, 
the C«t» SiddbMtam, «*c , ot&, and do n bt h the careful 
attention and rtesj of evary om who with** to onder. 
■land and ap pwet nle the i elision* instinct of ih* Sooth 
Indian. 

Bat that m nut all. The doctor (root into the entrant of 
prosody and claawfes the rariou metres mnpktyed in this 
Collect kra of sacred rcrav, and. to make the work complete, 
girea as referetizss, biniogrophical note* ant) an elaborate 
leiieon, concordance and general iodaa novating awn 
tea* eighty poena. Ho ha# also pointed oat the inftaenM 
of the Sanskrit Bkeghavst Gila on ihn works of oor poet, 
and iwdtnaa to the view thai the Siddhnat* is an eeleatk 
system which ha* taken bint* from external son rc sa, bat 
owes ita cotnpl»te»a» to the ingennity of the Tamil mind. 
Ha hen not failed to note the diStranoa between the 
worka of the Jain*, which are " derer, epigrammatic, fall 
of eelira and worldly wisdom, bat not religious," and Um 
songs of Maeikkavaeagar which an fall of " living faith 
and derotwn." Jfothing bat pa-iiea, wnqnalifled preias, 
it due to aba eminent doctor who baa apeat bin whole life 
b the atedjr of Tamil literature and done an reach and 
m wall » brine; the Eastern mind info contact with the 
Western. But we cannot help remarking thai in one 
material reaped be haa on* tinea above toe wenkne** of 
Eai opean aoholei a, who hare, we nra enrry to note a ten- 
dency to credit Indian civilisation and Indian inatitntioaa 
with m little nstiqoitr ai poaaible. He is, we lear, wrong 
Ln planing aboat the wreath or eighth onAurf At D. 
Hanikhnraehagai', wbe lived at taut two or three eentnriea 
earlier, ladaed, there aie aeholan who aaaett that be waa 
a contemporary at tli« pacta of the ln»t Madnrasenirhaai, 
whii-h c*m(i tu ah *:i<i aboat the begiooingof the Christian 
era. 

We hesitate to acquiesce with the Doctor, when ha nays 
that the explanation (renerallr given — that the " idol* in 
Hiiulu tmaple* aiu mem tigns lepranenting tin symbol* 
the I Ii Tint Ueiitifand some of hip work* and attribute*" — 
ia nut an mlarjuate atatemeat of the oaat. Nor do we mneh 
adinL.« \Uu c&.uinut {>) war in whioh, after eummerining ' 
tha i-lerriMl ti mlm. taught by Mnnikkaraeagar, he remark* 
that it will be *rcn " how very onai in eome not on- 
imfiurtaut raapt-ct* tlie Caiva eratani appn>aimatea to 
Cbri«ti*itity." What lite Uwlor mean* ia not very clear, 
bat we can confidently say thai the age of Manikkavacagar 
and hia«arronr.Uiug» precluded all poatiibility ot hi* having 
bean in any mmiDtr inflecoceJ by the iloctriuea. of tha 
Chtiil ian faith. 
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StJTaa VIII. 

{V(Mtmw*dJT9tA page 240). 

Adltuu-ana II. 

The mportaiHe n/ Vtda* and Agamai. 

14. An tkey etpooad nil the truth*, the Vedat 
and Affanaa are called " Mnthal N01," " Revealed 
Booka," Their imiaenaamble me&ninga ara given oat 
dal* by those who pomes? tire grace of God. Oth wo 
try et> ialerpret them aooordiog to their own senwa 
mod fonad varioos Khoole. Smiritie and Poranaa 
and Kak Sastraa Ac, form " Val, 80.1" {tjfi^m) 
" Ooide book*," The y'edaatu and Upangaa form 
"Sarbbn Nul (#nqjr«) "aid booka." Nothing caa 
eonipare however with the Vedaa and Agamaa. We 
cannot find any thing to tar to tboas wfeo- woald 
nanert otherwiae. 

Kow. 
' ifatnei Aftf ie defined ae the Booka revealed by th. 
Sapreme Beiag devoid of all im p e if eaw kiu a. 'VaU Nii 
m Booka agreeing with the Jfwtaai NM in their ccBcUumea 
het varying if aeeteaary in other detatla. " SarUa NU 
taoagfa fallowing both the abofa, yet may eoniaia varia 
tiootaad di g a nuL ia, 

What are Puna Pakeha ' $■ Sii&anta wamtf 

15. The only real book* are the Vedia and Sai'va- 
garaas. All other books are derived trout these. 
These two hooks were eternally revealed by the 
Perfect God, Of them the Vedae are general, and 
given oat for all ; the Agamas are special and revealed 
for the benefit of the blessed, and they contain the 
essential truths of the Veda* and (Vedanta. Henoa 
all other books i>re Pnrvapakslia books and the 
Saivagamaa alone are Siddhanta Works T 

Thf Crnal of Siddhanta. 

16. In the Siddhanta, tub So pre me Siva haa 
graciously revealed that He will, even in one birth. 
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make His devotees Jivanmuktas, after removing 
tlitir Main, by bathing them in -the Ocean of 
Jn.'.nn and nwking thein drink of Blist, and/freeing 
tlivin of all futnre births, will place them Wider His 
Feet of Final Muk(i. Yet how mad is the world in 
not believing these Holy words and falling into sin 
and perdition by saying all sorts of things. 

The Characteristics of the Supreme God. 
17. He is the Supreme Lord, in • whom nil 
Intelligence, all Power, and all Beneficence is 
inherent, His Omniscience is manifest by His 
Revealed Works, the Vedas and Agamaa. His 
Omnipotence is manifest by His granting the deserts 
of those who follow and don't follow His commands. 
As He removes their Karma by making them eat 
their twin fruits, He is beneficent. We behold all 
these glories in Our Lord Siva. 

Note. 
The very aymbola of God Siva show forth His glorious 
Powers, as the author of creation, development and 
Regeneration, Droupavam and Bliss. 

The four Margas of reaching God. 
1 3. The four way b of reaching God are Sanmarga, 
Sahamarga, Sutyv.tram.avga and Basamarga. These 
four Margas are »lso called Gnana and Yoga, Kriya, 
and Chariya PSdas. Thy will respectively lead one 
to Sayujya, Sariipya, Sernqrya and Siil'ka Mnkti. 
The first kind of Mnkti ai tamed by Guana Marga is 
the final Bliss, [Para Mvkti) the rest are called Pada 
Mvkti. 

Dam Marga explained. 

19, Washing and cleaning God's Temples, culling 
flowers and making various garlands for the adornment 
of God, founding flower-gardens, and lightingtemples, 
and praising God, and obeying the commands of 
God's devotees, after bowing and humbly receiving 
their orders, all these are the duties of the Dasa 
Marga, and those who work in this path will surely 
reach Sivaloha. 

Satputra Marga explained. 

20. Taking the fresh and fragrant flowers, Bvpa 
mid Deepa, TirunianjauH, and food, and purifying in 
all the five different ways, and establishing God's 



symbol {^ifsnfy,'^fi;) and invoking God'* Prow. in 
therein as All Intelligence and Light, and wish idl- 
ing the same in nil love, and prajine fa Gad am! 
praising Him, and performing jlso Agriiliotrn Ac, 
all these comprise the duties of Kriya- Maig;i 'J iif-y 
who observe these duties daily will reacli God'- 
Presence, 

Sahamarga explained, 

21, l;i Sahamarga, one has to contvul his Fe>>s' v *. 
stop his breaths, and fix his mind, and explore t!,t 
secrots of the six Adams and know tht : r Gods, anil 
passing beyond into the regions of the bright Cliandra- 
mandala, one has to drink deep of the Ainritu filling 
bis every pore, and dwell fixedly on the supreuv 
Lights. If one performs this Yoga of eight kinds, 
his sins will fall off and he will get the form ol God 
Himself. 

Notes. 

The eight form of Yoga are Ynma, Niynita, ,lVrfj»«, 
Prou%n»ia, TratynMra, D&iann, DyStia and Smuvdlii- Of 
these, the last five are only set forth in < he test, and the— 
first three are assumed. 

Yama consists in Ahimia, Satyam, llefiaiuii:v; frwiii 
theft, celibacy or chastity, mercifulness, devoid -A 
deceitfalness, conteutedneKg, courage, taking lisiV i>>-.-' 
and purity. 

Nt'ytmttt consists in performing Tunas, and J.-ipan<. sad 
Vrfttam, believing in God, and worshipping Him. and 
reading and meditating on the Silastic, being ehwi flit, 
fearful of evil, and intelligent. 

The Asaiias are Hiraatikanaia, Gomnkamtm, JWw*-i""«-', 
Virwtanit, Simkotwut, Jihaihasana, Mtilcti iw,i<i> and 
Miiynrattam. 

Samiiarga explained. 

22. In Saninurga, one studies all the VWiita* :nts 
and sciences and V r edas and Purainis nt,il the 
different religions, and after rating all other 
knowledge as low, he holds on to the truth ol 
Tripadartha and finding the Path of reaching God 
Siva, and realising the non-diatinctiuti of gmithnrv. 
gnana and gneya, He becomes one with God. Kuch 
great men reach Sivain. 

J. M. X 

(T<> he CtfttfiHHi '1. 



